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FARMER’S  MAGAZINE. 


A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE ;  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
hefi  Englifh  Writers  on  the  SubjcEi. 


:N  the  following  DiiTertation  the  moft  in¬ 
attentive  reader  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
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T  *■  p  men  of  the  fir  ft  genius  and  moft  exalted 
ftations  have  in  all  ages  indulged  an  in¬ 
clination  to  cultivate  the  earth.  This 
inclination,  by  which  fo  many  have  diftinguiftied 
themfelves,  is  even  now  with  the  greateft  propriety 
confidered  as  the  panegyric  of  Solomon,  King  Uz- 
ziah,  the  younger  Cyrus,  Fabricius,  Hiero,  Mafinif- 
fa,  the  Emperor  Probus,  and  Charles  the  Fifth.* 
He  will  likewife  fee  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages, 
after  beating  their  fwords  into  ploughftiares  and  their 
fpears  into  pruning  hooks,  return  with  raptures  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  fields  or  their  orchards ;  preferring  an  hum¬ 
ble  wain  to  a  triumphal  car,  and  the  foothing  fhades 
of  retirement  to  the  fplendid  fatigue  of  a  court,-}- 

Agriculture 


*  It  is  commonly  known  that  the  founders  of  three  of  the  moft  re¬ 
nowned  monarchies  in  the  world  were  fh.eph.erds. — The  fubjeot  of  huf- 
bandry  has  been  adorned  by  the  writings  and  labour  of  more  than  twenty 
kings. — There  are  fome  prints  ftill  left  of  the  antients’  efteem  forhufban- 
dt  y  and  their  fafhion  of  life  in  many  of  our  furnames,  and  in  the  efent- 
cheons  of  the  moft  antient  families,  even  thole  of  the  greateft  kings,  viz. 
the  rofes,  the  lilies,  the  thifrfe,  &c. 

Dry  den' s  Preface  to  Die  Georgies. 

+  The  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  ftattrwill  belt  appear  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  its  progrels  and  improvement  in  this  country. 
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Agriculture  is  too  well  underftood  to  require 
any  definition  ;  it  is  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  antient 
and  ufeful,  and,  by  many,  the  moft  honourable  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  world  ; — the  fource  of  all  the  con¬ 
veniences,  and  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  life. 

Our  firft  parents  were  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  drefs  and  to  keep  it;  a  moft  delightful  habitation, 
richly  adorned  with  all  the  rural  beauties  of  nature  ; 
well  watered,  and  planted  with  all  forts  of  trees  that 
were  either  pleafant  to  the  fight,  or  good  for  food. 
In  confequence  of  their  difobeying  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  the  ground  was  curfed ;  and  Adam  was  aftured 
that  it  fhould  bring  forth  thorns  and  thiftles,  and  that 
(in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  fpontaneous  and  delicious 
fruits  of  the  garden)  he  Ihould  in  forrow  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field,  which  he  himfelf  muft  raife  with  intenfe 
labour  in  the  fweat  cf  his  face,  all  the  days  of  his  life, 

Adam  inftrucfted  his  children  in  this  neceftary  art, 
both  by  precepts  and  example.  We  are  told  by  the 
facred  hiftorian,  that  Cain  applied  himfelf  to  hufban- 
dry,  while  Abel  led  the  life  of  a  ftiepherd,  and  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  feeding  his  flocks. 

It  is  probable  that  it  never  rained  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  till  the  flood,  the  earth  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  fterile ;  infomuch  that  it 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  a  fcanty  fubfiftence 
could  be  raifed  for  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle ; 
this,  Lamech  (the  father  of  Noah)  laments  in  very 
pathetic  terms. 

After  the  deluge,  the  earth  was  in  a  great  meafure 
reftored  to  its  original  fertility,  to  which  the  mud 
depofited  by  the  waters  no  doubt  greatly  contributed. 
Our  great  Creator  likewife  was  pleated  to  promife 
Noah  that  he  would  not  again  curfe  the  ground;  that 
the  feafons  fhould  no  longer  be  fo  precarious  ;  but, 
th  at  in  future,  feed-time  and  harveft,  cold  and  heat, 
fummer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  fhould  luc- 
ceed  each  other.  Npah  immediately  began  to  be  an 
hu  flu  and  man,  and  planted 
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The  defendants  of  Noah  being  difperfed  into  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  applied  themfelves  to  the  practice 
of  hufbandry.  The  art  was  then  indeed  as  Ample 
as  poflible,  and  its  operation  principally  confined  to 
the  procuring  an  immediate  fubflftence ;  and  as  the 
people  led  a  wandering  paftoral  life,  the  progrefs  in 
improvements  muft  be  exceedingly  flow. 

Egypt  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  firft 
of  the  great  kingdoms  which  were  founded  after  the 
difperfion  of  mankind.  The  Egyptians,  according 
to  their  own  account,  were  firft  taught  by  their  kings 
how  to  provide  the  common  neceflaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life.  No  profeflion,  however  mean,  was 
by  them  confidered  as  fordid  or  ignoble.  Hufbandmen 
particularly,  and  thofe  who  took  care  of  their  herds 
and  flocks,  were  held  in  great  efteem  ;  the  moft  ele¬ 
vated  ranks  according  to  their  eftimation  being  fur- 
nifhed  from  them,  not  only  with  the  neceftaries  but 
even  the  delights  of  life.  [In  fome  parts  of  Egypt 
indeed,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  feeders  of 
cattle  were  held  in  abomination.]  The  fon  was  o- 
bliged  to  pracftife  the  fame  trade  as  his  father  and 
every  perfon,  on  pain  of  death,  was  obliged  to  give 
in  his  name  and  method  of  procuring  his  livelihood: 
Solon  borrowed  this  laft  when  he  travelled  into  Egypt, 
and  introduced  it  among  the  Athenians.  Their  fol- 
diers  were  not  allowed  to  follow  any  manual  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  inftead  thereof  each  had  nine  acres  of  land 
allotted  to  him. 

Their  lands  were  divided  between  the  King,  Priefts, 
and  Soldiers,  from  whom  the  hufbandmen  rented 
them  on  eafy  terms  ;  and  as  by  the  laws  of  Egypt 
the  fon  was  obliged  to  be  of  the  fame  profeflion  as 
his  father,  the  Egyptians,  by  employing  themfelves 
fo  much  in  hufbandry,  became  the  moft  expert  in 
that  art  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Their  flax, 
efpecially  one  fort  of  it,  was  fo  exceedingly  fine, 
and  drefied  and  fpun  fo  curioufly,  that  the  threads 
could  fcarcely  be  feen  ;  their  fine  linen  being  in  the 

preateft 
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greateft  requeft  all  over  the  eaftern  countries.  It  has 
been  faid  however,  they  had  their  flax  from  Upper 
Ethiopia  of  which  they  made  the  “•  fine  linen  of 
Egypt”  mentioned  in  Scripture :  the  flax  of  that 
country  being  reckoned  the  fineft  in  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  plenty  and  riches  of  E-* 
gypt  depend  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Nile, 
which  amply  fupplies  their  want  of  rain.  By  thefe 
annual  overflowings  the  Egyptians  raifed  prodigious 
quantities  of  corn,  and  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  blelling 
refulting  from  agriculture,  that  they  fuperftitioufly 
afcribed  the  invention  of  it  to  Ofiris ,  and  even  more 
ftupidly  worshipped  thofe  animals  which  they  em^ 
ployed  in  tilling  the  ground. 

They  have  with  vafl:  labour  cut  numberlefs  canals 
to  receive  the  water  as  the  river  rifes  ;  thefe  canals 
are  opened  by  degrees,  and  the  water  hufbanded  very 
carefully.  When  Archimedes  travelled  into  Egypt  he 
taught  them  the  ufe  of  his  fpiral  pump  [commonly 
called  Archimedes’s  ferew]  to  raife  the  water  into  the 
higher  grounds ;  but  it  now  feems  to  be  difufed,  and 
other  hydraulic  machines  which  are  worked  by  oxen 
employed  in  its  ftead.  In  fomc  places  however  men 
draw  it  in  wicker  bafkets,  fo  clofe  and  well  made  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  runs  through.  When  Herodo¬ 
tus  travelled  into  Egypt,  the  lower  part  was  over¬ 
flowed  like  a  marfh  ;  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
reafon  (according  to  Dr.  Shaw)  that  Sefoftris  made 
the  canals  to  prevent  fuch  inundations,  as  well  as  to 
convey  the  water  where  it  was  wanted. 

Their  paflures  are  moft  excellent,  the  grafs  grow¬ 
ing  generally  to  the  height  of  their  cattle.  The 
hufbandman  has  but  little  labour  in  cultivating  the 
ground;  foon  after  the  river  is  retired,  he  mingles  a 
little  fandwith  the  foil  where  requifite,  and  then  fows 
his  feed.  Haflelquift  fays,  that  at  one  of  their  flow¬ 
ing  feaflons  the  earth  appears  to  be  quite  parched  up, 
when  they  are  forced  to  fprinkle  the  furrows  with 
water.  The  ploughman  carries  a  leather  bottle  of 

it 
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if  hung  over  his  Ihoulder,  from  which  a  fmall  pipe 
conveys  the  water  into  a  tube  that  runs  along  one  of 
the  plough  handles,  and  from  thence  to  the  back  of 
the  fhare,  the  moiftened  earth  and  feed  being  covered 
by  the  next  bout  of  the  plough  :  this  flight  watering 
produces  aftonifhing  effedts.  [The  Englifh  farmer 
will  confider  whether  he  can  with  any  propriety  adopt 
this  method  of  fprinkling  the  furrows  of  his  arable 
land  in  a  very  dry  time  :  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
water  being  fufficient.] 

Providence  it  feems  has  not  intended  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hufbandman  fhould  be  idle  ;  for  the  time  which 
in  other  countries  is  employed  in  dreffing  the  ground, 
is  by  him  employed  in  watering  it. 

Norden  however  obferves,  that  Egypt  is  not  that 
terreftrial  paradife  which  many  writers  reprefent  it  to 
be  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  affirms,  that  no  country 
wants  more  the  aid  of  agriculture.  The  antient  E- 
gyptians,  by  means  of  dykes  properly  placed,  pre¬ 
vented  the  return  of  the  water  into  the  river  till  the 
land  was  Efficiently  enriched  ;  thefe  dykes  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  neceffary  in  thofe  years  when  the  Nile  does 
not  rife  fo  high  as  may  be  wifhed ;  but  all  is  now 
fallen  into  fuch  utter  ruin,  and  the  water  directed 
with  fo  much  partiality,  that  if  the  moft  preffing  ne- 
ceffities  did  not  compel  the  Arabians  to  work,  Egypt 
would  in  one  century  be  in  a  fituation  refembling  Lit¬ 
tle  Barbary  adjoining  to  the  Catara&s,  where  all  the 
arable  land  is  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad  along 
the  fides  of  the  Nile.  He  adds,  that  their  rejoicings 
at  opening  the  Nile,  fo  much  exaggerated  by  Tra¬ 
vellers,  [perhaps  he  fhould  have  faid  the  Writers  of 
Travels']  if  we  except  the  retinue  of  fome  of  the 
Grandees,  hardly  exceeds  what  we  commonly  fee  at 
a  village  wedding. 

The  north,  called  the  Etefian  winds,  which  gene¬ 
rally  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
drive  the  clouds  formed  by  the  vapours  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  againft  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  where 

they 
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they  condenfe  and  fall  in  rain  ;  and  foon  after,  the 
Nile,  which  has  its  fource  in  that  country,  begins  to 
rife.  It  riles  fcveral  inches  each  day,  till  its  height 
is  rjrty  feet  or  upwards.  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  eighteen 
pikes  high  is  but  an  indifferent  Nile,  twenty  pikes 
is  rridil ..r. and  twen t:\-two  a  good  one  ;  but  if  it 
was  to  rife  above  24  pikes,  it  would  caufe  an  inunda- 
t  ,t?  ani  rne  water  would  not  return  foon  encugh  for 
them  r  fow  their  corn  :  he  could  not  learn  however 
that  any  p^rfon  ever  remembered  it  to  rife  fo  high  as 
twenty-four  pikes.  [A  pike  is  two  feet,  two  inches, 
and  two  lines.] 

As  foon  as  the  north  winds  begin  to  blow,  the 
p  la;  ue  commonly  abates,  and  if  the  Nile  rifes  fixteen 
pikes  pretty  quickly  it  entirely  ceafes.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  of  opinion  that  neither  water,  iron,  nor 
wood  will  communicate  the  plague. 

The  Nile  (contrary  to  other  rivers)  being  higheft 
in  fummer  and  loweft  in  winter,  the  antients  were 

'  1 

at  a  lofs  to  account  for  it  till  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
ferit  ft  me  able  perfons  to  find  out  the  caufe.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  grows  the  rufh  Papyrus,  of 
which  paper  was  firft  made. 

During  the  reign  of  Amafis,  (570  years  before 
Chrift)  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  perfectly  happy 
in  the  fecundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to  have  con¬ 
tained  20,000  populous  cities  :  but  plentiful  as  it 
was,  and  ftill  is,  earthquakes  and  peftilence  had  al- 
moft  depopulated  the  kingdom  about  700  years  ago; 
and  the  famine  was  fo  great,  that  hiftorians  tell  us, 
human  flefh  was  publicly  fold  in  the  fhambles. 

We  fh all  juft  add,  that  the  Egyptians  found  out 
the  method  of  hatching  eggs  without  fuffering  the 
fowls  to  brood  ;  they  have  likewife  the  art  of  fafei- 
nating  or  taming  the  moft  dangerous  and  venomous 
ferpents. 

[This  fubjedl  to  be  refumed  in  our  next,  with  the 
ftate  of  Agriculture  among  the  Chaldeans,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Carthaginians,  &c,] 
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Article  II. 

Three  different  Methods  of  Under-ground  T urf -Drainings 
illuft  rated  by  Copper -plate  Figures. 

THE  very  great  fervice,  and  fometimes  the  ab- 
folute  neceflity  of  Under-ground  Draining,  is 
acknowledged,  and  in  general  pretty  well  underflood; 
but  the  following  methods  of  performing  this  with 
turf  only,  without  ftones,  wood,  &c.  is  not  fo  gene¬ 
rally  known.  ..y 

With  refped  to  the  fize  of  thefe  drains,  w7hich 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  the  farmer  will  of  courfe 
be  the  befl  judge,  as  he  only  can  tell  what  quantity 
of  water  he  has  to  carry  off  his  land.  It  was  how¬ 
ever  neceffary  for  us  to  adopt  forrie  determinate  lize 
in  order  to  give  an  explicit  account,  and  we  have 
chofen  the  following  as  being  generally  practicable. 

Fig.  i. — Dig  out  a  perpendicular,  clean  turf,  io 
or  12  inches  wide  and  a  fpit  deep,  as  reprefented  in 
this  figure  by  the  letters  r,  d ;  then  with  a  nar¬ 
row  fpade  dig  out  another  fpit  of  earth  of  any7  rea- 
fonable  depth,  in  the  bottom  of  the  firft,  about  3  or  4 
inches  wide,  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  the  letters 
f,  /,  g9  h,  leaving  a  fhoulder  of  earth  at  r,  and  d. 
The  turf  is  now  to  be  placed  upon  thefe  two  fnould- 
ers  r,  e,  and  /,  d,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  and 
the  top  levelled  with  the  loofe  earth.  It  is  plain 
from  the  figure  that  if  this  work  is  executed  with 
care,  the  open  part  e,fg,  h ,  will  be  fufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water,  and  will  lafl  many  years. 

Fig.  2. — This  is  called  Pipe-draining.  Dig  out  a 
triangular  fpit  a,  b,  r,  about  9  or  10  inches  wide, 
and  cut  off  3  or  4  inches  of  the  lower  part  :  the  fpit 
is  then  to  be  put  down  again  in  the  fame  place.  The 
lower  part  from  d,  to  c,  will  be  open  for  the  water 
to  run  off. 

No.  I.  C  Fig. 
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Fig .  3. — This  will  cafily  be  underdood.  The  fpit 
of  any  neceffary  fize  being  taken  out  hoping,  as  in  the 
figure  a ,  h ,  r,  d ,  cut  off  the  turf  from  the  earth  about 
2  or  3  inches  thick ;  then  put  it  again  into  its  place, 
and  ram  it  gently  down  as  at  *,/,£,  h ,  leaving  feveral 
inches  open  below  for  the  drain  :  obferving  to  level 
the  upper  part  <2,  *,  f. 

This  work  fhould  be  performed  in  the  winter,  and 
buffered  to  be  perfectly  dry  and  firm,  and  the  fward 
united  before  any  cattle  are  turned  upon  the  land. 


Article  III. 

A  Defcription  of  two  lnftruments  or  Tools  for  cutting 
Brains ,  with  Copper-plate  Figures . 

Fig.  4.  ¥  S  an  indrument  for  cutting  open  dial  low 
A  drains  or  trenches,  that  is,  fuch  as  ‘require 
to  be  but  a  few  inches  deep.  It  is  worked  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  knife  ufed  in  cutting  hay 
ricks,  and  is  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  any  we 
recoiled:  to  have  feen.  A  line  is  drained  to  direcd 
the  workman,  who  walks  gently  along  all  the  time  he 
is  ufing  it.  The  knife  a ,  b ,  r,  d,  is  about  10  inches 
long,  and  5  inches  broad  in  the  wided  part  ^  a,  the 
back,  and  b  the  edge  •,  e  is  the  handle,  about  3  feet 
long }  the  whole  indrument  is  placed  in  the  figure 
nearly  in  the  fame  pofition  as  when  it  is  working. 

Fig,  5. — Is  an  Half-moon.  This  is  edeemed  the 
bed  tool  for  a  labourer  to  cut  deep  drains  or  tren¬ 
ches,  for  being  thin  and  fharp  it  makes  excellent 
work  •,  nothing  can  be  more  neat  or  true.  They  are 
now  made  of  different  fizes  and  fold  by  the  iron¬ 
mongers.  If  the  point  a  be  a  little  turned  up  like 
a  fcoop,  it  then  becomes  the  bed  tool  yet  known 
for  laying  ant-hills,  of  which  we  intend  to  give  a 
more  particular  account  in  our  next. 
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Article  IV. 

Fhe  natural  Hiftory  of  Annatto,  fo  much  ufed  in 

colouring  Cheefe . 

THE  Annatto,  Arnotto,  or  Rocou  Shrub  (as  the 
Indians  call  it)  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  parts 
of  South-America.  It  is  a  woody  plant,  ufually  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  bears  greenifh-yellow  flowers  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  conical  pods  containing  the 
feeds,  which,  When  ripe,  are  of  a  beautiful  crimfon 
colour.  From  the  pellicles  of  thefe  feeds  is  prepared 
the  true  Annatto  :  it  is  alfo  called  Orlean,  and  Ro¬ 
cou.  Some  of  the  venders  of  cheefe-colouring  being 
unacquainted  with  the  Indian  name  Rocou ,  boad  of 
their  having  the  true  Rock  Annatto.  [It  is  poffible 
indeed  that  Indigo  and  Annatto,  from  their  fome- 
times  having  the  appearance  of  broken  fragments  of 
a  rock,  may  have  been  called  Rock  Indigo,  &c.] 

Its  preparation  is  various.  The  Indians  (who 
modly  cultivate  the  plant)  macerate  the  feeds  in  le¬ 
mon  juice  in  which  a  fpecies  of  gum  has  been 
diffolved  ;  this  yields  the  celebrated  crimfon  paint 
with  which  they  adorn  their  bodies. 

Others  rub  the  feeds  upon  the  palms  of  their  hands 
previoufly  oiled,  till  the  fine  red  film  is  peeled  off, 
and  thus  obtain  a  tranfparent  fucus  little  inferior  to 
carmine.  [It  is  commonly  obferved  that  Indian  Lake 
does  not  mix  well  with  water,  but  diflolves  in  fpirit, 
and  becomes  wholly  tranfparent  in  oil.] 

Others  again  rub  the  feeds  againfl  the  fide'of  aba- 
fon  in  which  is  a  fuitable  quantity  of  water  •,  the  co¬ 
louring  particles  fubfide  and  are  afterwards  drained  : 
this  is  excefiively  tedious. 

The  mod:  common  method  to  obtain  Annatto  in 
any  condderable  quantity  is  by  fceeping  the  feeds  for 
forne  time  in  water,  and  then  pounding  them  till  they 
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arc  left  white.  The  liquor  {trained  through  cane 
fieves  and  boiled,  throws  up  a  red  fcum,  which  is 
taken,  c  f F  and  afterwards  boiled  down  and  formed  into 
balls  while  it  is  foft  :  this  is  the  fort  that  we  im- 
poi  t  from  Spain. 

G  ood  Annatto  is  moderately  hard,  and  of  a  pretty 
deep  but  dull  red,  and  fometimes  verges  to  the  f«f- 
fron  colour.  It  diflolves  in  rectified  fpirits,  to  which 
it  communicates  an  high  orange  :  hence  its  ufe  in 
varnifhes.  Water  acts  very  languidly  upon  it,  as 
indeed  from  the  manner  cf  its  preparation  it  is  not 
pofiiblc  it  fhould  diflblve  in  a  fimple  aqueous  men- 
ftriium.  With  the  addition  cf  pot-afhes  however  it 
readily  dhTolves  without  altering  its  colour.  Wool 
or  iilk  boiled  in  the  folution  receives  a  deep  but  pe- 
rifnable  dye.  [Some  of  the  chymilis  afiert  too  much 
when  they  tell  us  that  acids  turn  all  vegetable  blue 
and  purple  colours  red;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
alcalies  change  the  vegetable  red  colours  to  a  violet 
or  purple*,  for  Indigo  is  an  exception  to  the  former, 
and  Annatto  to  the  latter.] 

Annatto  has  its  ufe  in  painting,  and  an  orange  lake 
inferior  to  nothing  for  beauty  may  be  prepared  from 
it  by  boiling  the  Annatto  with  pearl-afhes  and  then 
precipitating  the  colour :  but  then  it  is  extremely 
apt  to  fly. 

Its  mofl  prevailing  ufe  is  to  colour  cheefe,  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  admirably  adapted,  infomuch 
that  no  attempt  to  invent  a  fubflitute  for  it  has  yet 
perfectly  fucceeded.  When  a  little  genuine  Annatto 
is  imported  it  is  foon  bought  up,  and  fometimes 
(though  not  always)  it  is  mixed  up  in  a  fhamelefs 
manner  into  what  is  called  cheefe- colouring ,  'which  the 
farmers  to  their  cofl:  too  often  experience.  Some  of 
them  little  think  that  they  give  a  fhilling  an  ounce 
to  ragged  fellows  (who  hawk  it  about)  for  old  bricks 
ground  to  powder,  mixed  up  with  ftarch,.and  perhaps 
p.  little  flag  Annatto,  and  then  coloured  yellowifh 
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with  turmeric.  This  caution,  which  is  founded  on 
fads,  is  given  to  prevent  their  being  thus  impofed 
on  in  future,  and  to  recommend  their  applying  to 
perfons  of  credit. 

i  hough  it  may  be  impoffiible  to  give  all  the  rea- 
fons  why  Annatto  is  become  fo  very  fcarce,  yet  \ve 
cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  while  it  was  imported 
as  an  article  for  tjw  filk-dyer,  the  varr  idler,  and  the 
painter  in  miniature,  it  was  to  be  procured  genuine 
in  any  reafonable  quantity  ;  but  when  it  was  found  to 
be  fo  much  fuperior  to  Sanders  for  colouring  cheefe, 
the  demand  became  exceiTive,  and  the  dock  was  foon 
exhaufted.  And  indeed,  when  the  manner  of  its 
preparation  is  considered,  from  which  it  may  ratio¬ 
nally  be  inferred  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  its  being  engroffied  by  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  ct  cheefe-colouring  the  moment  it  is  im¬ 
ported,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  genuine  fort,  nor  fuppofe  that  it  paffies 
through  other  channels  indead  of  being  brought  to 
England;  —  but  this,  with  proper  deference,  is  fub^ 
mitted  to  the  opinion  of  cur  readers. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  inform  thofe  who  have  not 
feen  it  11  fed  in  dairies,  that  the  Annatto  is  dipped  in 
the  milk,  and  then  rubbed  againft  a  fmooth  hard 
done  till  the  milk  is  of  a  reddifh  orange  colour, 
which  will  be  more  or  lefs  bright  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Annatto,  or  colouring. 


Article  Vf 


On  a  Piece  of  Land  that  produced  fmutty  Wheat  Icing 

cured  by  liming  it. 


Mr.  Sylvan, 


T^HE  moment  I  faw  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  adver- 
tifed,  I  not  only  determined  to  purchafe  it,  but 
Jikewife  occafionally  to  furnifh  you  with  with  fome 

^radical 
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practical  obfervations.  I  obferve  from  your  addrefs, 
that  hints  which  are  of  a  pra&ical  and  ufeful  nature 
will  be  attended  to,  rather  than  learned  difquifi- 
tions  on  fubjecds  that  feem  principally  intended  for 
the  curious.  If  you  think  the  following  hint  merits 
a  place  in  your  Magazine,  which  I  can  allure  you  is 
founded  on  experience,  I  fhall  expedt  to  fee  it  in 
your  firft  number. 

I  am,  Sec. 

April  $th.  X. 

I  have  a  favourite  arable  field  not  far  from  my 
houfe  that  I  always  took  particular  care  to  manure 
plentifully  from  my  flables.  I  was  affiduous  in  fe- 
parating  the  litter  from  the  dung,  becaufe  I  thought 
the  former  was  not  rich  enough.  I  fhall  not  trouble 
either  you  or  your  readers  with  the  manner  of  my 
ploughing  the  land,  the  time  of  fowing  it,  or  the 
quantity  of  feed ;  thefe  are  articles  which  other  far¬ 
mers  underftand  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  in  fhort  I  have 
ever  been  of  opinion  that  an  induftrious  farmer,  who 
has  lived  many  years  upon  an  efiate,  though  he  may 
have  but  a  moderate  capacity,  is  yet  the  befi:  judge 
of  the  foil,  and  of  the  times  and  feafons  for  plough¬ 
ing  and  fowing  it. 

The  field  being  in  proper  order,  I  brined  my  wheat 
and  then  fowed  it.  The  crop  proved  a  very  fmutty 
one.  I  was  rather  furprized  at  this  circumfiance 
when  I  faw  my  neighbours  corn  free  from  this  diftem- 
per.  In  the  next  courfe  I  was  very  folicitous  to  pro¬ 
cure  good  feed  wheat,  and  to  have  it  well  brined, 
and  yet  I  had  another  fmutty  crop  in  return,  while 
not  a  fmutty  ear  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  fields. 

On  confidering  what  fhould  be  the  caufe,  I  began 
to  imagine  that  I  had  over- heated  the  foil  (which  is 
naturally  good  and  warm)  by  manuring  it  in  fuch  a 
rich  and  libeial  manner. 


This 
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This  determined  me  to  try  the  efFe<5t  of  Lime, 
which  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  a  cold  manure.  The 
confequence  juftified  this  opinion.  The  held  was  limed 
all  over;  and  I  have  not  fince  obferved  any  fmutty 
ears,  but  the  grains  are  remarkably  fine  and  plump. 

[This  gentleman’s  fentiments  perfectly  coincide 
with  our  own.  We  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  a 
judicious  farmer,  (though  he  may  not  in  other  refpecfts 
be  bleft  with  fhining  abilities)  who  has  relided  many 
years  in  the  fame  parifh,  muft  necefiarily  be  the  beft 
judge  of  the  foil  and  method  of  culture.  With  re- 
fpecft  to  lime  being  a  cold  manure,  we  fhall  only  ob^ 
ferve,  that  the  reafons  which  we  have  fometimes 
heard  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  are  by  no  means  con- 
clufive ;  but  as  we  have  juft  received  a  pretty  long 
letter  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  lime  from  an 
ingenious  correfpondent,  which  in  our  opinion  throws 
confiderable  light  on  the  fubjedt,  our  readers  will 
pleafe  to  excufe  us  for  the  prefent,  as  our  remarks 
(if  any  fhould  be  neceflary)  will  appear  with  more 
propriety  along  with  this  letter,  which  we  fhall  infert 
the  firft  opportunity.] 


Article  VI. 

A  Receipt  for  Sore  Eyes. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Have  fent  you  the  following  Receipt  for  Sore 
Eyes,  which  I  think  inferior  to  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  can  vouch  for  its  good  effedfcs,  having  tried 
it  fo  often  in  both  man  and  beaft ;  it  is  particularly 
good  for  humours  in  horfes5  eyes. 

Take  a  pint  of  foft  water,  an  ounce  of  white  cop¬ 
peras  grofly  powdered,  and  a  drachm  of  powdered 
camphor,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  common  quart 

glaft 
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glafs  bottle ;  cork  it,  and  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  ovei* 
the  cork.  Water  will  not  eafily  adt  upon  camphor, 
but  if  the  bottle  be  fhook  fevcral  times  a  day,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  between  whiles,  it  will  in  about  a 
month  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with  it :  this  eye¬ 
water  will  greatly  improve  by  keeping. 

To  ufe  it,  pour  a  little  into  a  fpoon  or  tea-cup, 
(remembering  to  cork  the  bottle  immediately,)  and 
having  dipped  the  end  of  your  finger  into  it,  bathe 
the  eyes  (which  at  fird  muff  be  (hut)  pretty  well. 

•  The  eyes  Ihould  be  opened  gradually,  when  a  little  of 
the  water  will  run  in ;  for  if  they  are  quite  open  at 
firfi:  the  pain  would  be  too  acute.  For  horfes,  &c. 
ufe  a  foft  rag. 

It  cools  and  repels  thofe  watery  and  (harp  humours 
which  fometimes  fall  down  upon  the  eyes  •,  the  (lighter 
inflammations  generally  yield  to  it  without  any  other 
afiiftance  -,  but  in  the  more  violent  ones,  evacuation 
by  bleeding,  &c.  fliould  be  premifed ;  the  fame  to  be 
obferved  for  horfes,  or  cattle. 

I  am,  &c. 

CLERICUS. 

[White  vitriol,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  white 
copperas,  has  zinc  tor  its  balls  ;  and  if  we  examine 
the  mod  celebrated  and  pompous  receipts  for  fore 
eyes,  we  (hall  find  that  zinc,  or  fome  preparation  of  it, 
enters  the  compofition.  Lapis  Calaminaris  is  the  ore 
cf  zinc-,  tutty  is  its  calx  or  impure  fublimate-,  and  the 
white  flowers  called  pompholix  are  obtained  from  zinc 
by  fublimation.  Camphor  has  always  been  held  in  the 
highed  repute  in  inflammations,  whether  internal  or 
external.  We  (hall  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  our  more 
unlearned  readers,  that  the  bed  method  to  obtain  pure 
foft  water  for  medicinal  purpofes  (without  diddling  it) 
is  by  placing  an  earthen  pan  in  the  fields,  at  a  confider- 
able  didance  from  the  fmoke  of  any  town,  to  catch  the 

rain 
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rain  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds.  The  water  fhould 
be  put  into  perfectly  clean  bottles,  and  the  corks 
well  fecured  with  wax;  and  if  the  bottles  are  put  into 
a  cool  place,  the  water  will  keep  fweet  for  feveral 
years.] 


Article  Vll. 

On  the  Difference  between  Cow  Grafs  and  Marie  Grafs , 

0 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  point  out  to  me 
the  difference  between  Cow  Grafs  and  Marie 
Grafs,  having  to  no  purpofe  enquired  of  federal  of 
my  brother  farmers  ;  they  fay  there  is  fome  diffe¬ 
rence,  but  what  the  difference  is,  or  how  to  defcribe 
it,  they  frankly  own  they  cannot  tell.  By  your  an- 
fwering  this  queftion,  you  will  oblige  many  farmers, 
as  well  as 

Your  humble  fervant, 

J.  B. 

P.  S.  As  you  have  undertaken  to  pub'lifh  a  Far¬ 
mer's  Magazine ,  it  muft  be  taken  for  granted  that  you 
underhand  thefe  things. 

Answer. 

There  is  no  effential  difference  between  Cow  Grafs 
and  Marie  Grafs  *,  the  Cow  Grafs  of  one  county  being 
the  Marie  Grafs  of  another.  If  there  is  any  feem- 
ing  variation  it  is  purely  accidental,  and  owing  to 
the  difference  of  the  foil,  culture,'  &c.  of  which  it  is 
totally  unneceffary  to  give  any  farther  account. 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E  VIII. 

To  procure  fine  Salt  for  the  Table. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Have  often  remarked  when  I  dined  with  Sir 
S — r,  that  the  fait  ufed  at  his  table  was  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  refembling  grated  fugar.  On  my  afking 
him  where  he  bought  it,  he  fmiled,  and  faid  that  he 
ordered  a  lump  of  clean  fait  to  be  laid  before  the  fire 
till  it  was  thoroughly  hot,  when  it  would  concrete, 
and  in  ihort  grow  quite  hard  ;  that  nothing  more  was 
then  necef  ary  but  to  grate  it,  and  keep  the  remain¬ 
der  in  a  dry  place.  If  this  deferves  a  place  in  your 
Magazine  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  for  perhaps  fome 
of  your  readers  may  be  as  great  ftrangers  to  this 
piece  of  elegance  and  frugality  as  I  was  before  I  afked 
the  queftion. 

I  am,  &c. 

CONVEXUS. 

P.  S.  I  have  no  pretenfions  to  fine  writing. 

[Our  kind  correfpondent  Convexus  needed  not  to 
have  apologized  on  account  of  his  (tile.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleafed  with  his  piece  of 
elegance  and  frugality .  For  our  parts  we  acknowledge 
ourfelves  obliged  to  him  on  more  accounts  than  one; 
and  indeed  frugality  is  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall 
confederation  to  us  ;  for  authors,  it  is  well  known, 
can  afford  to  dine  but  cnee  a  week.  The  late  Sir 
f.  II.  faid,  the  Monthly  Reviewers  (thofe  very 
learned  gentlemen)  were  allowed  no  more  than  four 
/hillings  a  week  and  fmall  beer.  It  is  true,  we  can 
affure  the  public,  that  we  are  allowed  no  lefs  ;  but 
was  the  advice  of  the  very  abifemious  Dr.  Cadogan 
to  be  adopted,  and  not  only  ragouts ,  high  fauces, 
wines,  See.  but  likewife  the  common  condiments,  even 

fait, 
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fait,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  banifhed  from  the  table, 
poor  authors  would  then  be  enabled  to  dine  as  ele¬ 
gantly  as  my  Lord,  or  his  Grace.  The  Dodtor  how¬ 
ever  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his  laud¬ 
able  endeavours  to  place  us  in  a  more  refpedtable 
light.] 


Article  IX. 

On  the  Benefit  ofi ' fib  wing  fioul  Land  with  Winter  Vetches, 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

Sir, 

SINCE  the  value  of  land  has  been  fo  much  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  farmer  cannot  very  well  afford  to  let 
his  inclofed  lands  lie  fallow.  He  finds  it  requifite  to 
take  a  crop  every  year;  and  perhaps  few  occupations 
require  more  fkill  and  care  (whatever  may  be  thought 
of  fimple  hufbandry,  or  of  a  farmer’s  contradted  abili¬ 
ties  by  other  people)  to  crop  his  land  continually, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  and 
trumpery.  It  would  lead  me  into  a  wide  held  was  I 
to  enter  into  particulars,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  mod:  farmers.  What  I  at  prefent  intend 
is  only  to  remark,  that  I  have  fometimes  been  at  a 
lofs  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  piece  of  land  that  has 
been  foul,  when,  according  to  its  courfe,  I  fhould  have 
fown  it  with  wheat.  At  other  times  (as  every  farmer 
knows)  a  piece  of  land,  in  fpite  of  all  our  care  and 
good  management,  will  get  out  of  order,  and  muif 
on  that  account  lie  hill ;  for  we  cannot  command  ei¬ 
ther  the  times,  feafons,  or  weather,  nor  yet  war¬ 
rant  fuccefs  when  they  all  concur.  In  thefe  cafes 
I  have  generally  had  recourfe  to  winter  vetches; 
nor  in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  hufbandry  do  I  recoi¬ 
led!:  to  have  ufed  a  more  fpeedy  or  a  more  eafy  me- 
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thod  of  bringing  foul  land  into  order,  than  by  a 
good  crop  of  Winter  Vetches.  I  have  not  known  it 
many  years,  and  I  fee  that  many  farmers  are  (till 
Grangers  to  this  improvement. 

As  I  have  no  other  view  than  in  recommending 
what  1  think  advantageous  to  the  public,  I  have  fent 
you  this  remark  •,  perhaps  fome  of  your  readers  will 
be  glad  of  it,  though  no  doubt  there  are  many  who 
already  know  it. 

*  I  am,  &c. 

A  FARMER. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  this  Farmer  ;  and  as 
we  have  experienced  the  good  effects  of  fowing  Win¬ 
ter  Vetches  (or  as  fome  call  them  winter  thetches) 
upon  land  that  was  over-run  with  weeds,  we  fhall  add 
a  word  or  two  on  this  fubjeCt.  We  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  great  benefit  of  thofe  crops,  fuch  as  vetches 
and  clover,  which  entirely  fhade  and  cover  the 
ground,  and  confequently  contribute  fo  much  to  keep 

down  the  weeds  and  to  meliorate  the  foil :  but  we 

0  * 

much  recommend  a  fucceeding  drilled  crop  as  the 
bell  method  to  complete  what  the  vetches  or  clover, 
&c.  have  begun.  We  have  known  a  field  fo  much 
over-run  with  that  pernicious  weed,  the  black  benty 
that  a  crop  of  wheat  has  hardly  repaid  the  expence 
of  feed  and  labour,  which,  on  being  fowed  with  win¬ 
ter  vetches,  and  a  fucceeding  hand-hoed  drill  crop, 
the  weeds  were  effectually  destroyed,  and  the  land 
again  brought  into  good  order.  We  muff  however 
obferve,  that  vetches  do  not  always  ffand  the  froff, 
and  this  has  deterred  fome  farmers  from  fowing 
them  ^  but  as  far  as  our  experience  extends,  we  have 
feldom  known  them  to  fail.  At  mofl,  the  expence  of 
fowing  them  is  not  very  great ;  and,  as  our  corref- 
pendent  obferves,  we  cannot  warrant  a  good  crop 
of  any  thing.] 

*  4 
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Article  X. 

N*  *  ^  ' 

On  Ploughing  in  green ,  or  living  Crops . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

SOME  time  ago  as  I  was  travelling  the  great  weft- 
ern  road,  I  could  not  help  taking-  notice  of  a 
farmer  ploughing  in  a  fine  luxuriant  crop  of  clover 
by  way  of  manuring  his  land.  I  have  fome  little 
Ikill  in  agriculture,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  un¬ 
derhand  it  fo  well  as  I  fuppofe  you  do  ;  but  I  muft 
confefs  that  I  was  rather  aftonifhed  at  it,  for  I  thought 
that  this  outlandifh ,  wafteful,  fiovenly  piece  of  huf- 
bandry  had  long  fince  been  abolifhed.  I  much  wifh 
to  fee  the  reafons  in  print  which  the  advocates  for  it 
have  to  urge  in  its  defence;  for  certainly  fheep  might 
have  been  folded  upon  it,  and  then  the  farmer  would 
have  reaped  a  double  benefit  *,  at  all  events  it  might 
have  been  grazed  or  mowed. 

I  am,  &c. 

VIATOR. 

[Is  Viator  fure  that  the  land  could  have  been 
folded?  Being  entire  ftrangers'to  the  field  in  quef- 
tion,  it  muft  be  impoftible  for  us  to  fay  any  thing 
decifive  :  yet  it  may  not  be  altogether  impertinent 
to  add  a  few  words.  The  Flemings  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  firft  who  ploughed  in  living  crops  to  manure 
the  land.  However  cogent  their  reafons  might  be, 
we  cannot  help  joining  iflue  with  Viator  in  thinking, 
that  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  agriculture  this 
pradlice  is  a  ftirewd  ftgn  of  inattention  and  bigotry ;  not 
that  we  mean  to  condemn  it  in  any  fingle  inftance,  but 
only  the  general  practice  of  it ;  for  we  are  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  this  and  many  other  fpecimens  of  bad 
hufbandry  are  fometimes  unavoidable  from  a  variety 
of  caufes  which  it  would  be  needlefs  at  prefent  to 

enumerate. 
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enumerate.  If  any  of  our  correfpondents  chufc  t# 
give  Viator  a  more  particular  anfwer,  and  to  treat  the 
fubjed  more  at  large,  we  fhall  with  pleafure  infert  it. 
In  expectation  of  this  anfwer,  we  have  not  at  prefent 
thought  it  neceffary  to  take  any  notice  of  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ters’s  Winter  Riches.'] 

**  9  *"  4  1  t  t  Jk  * 
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Article  XI. 

On  the  heft  u  Syftem  of  hfufbandry .” 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Have  an  inclination  to  buy  a  Syftem  of  Hufbandry ; 

but  there  are  fo  many  publifhed  that  I  am  quite 
at  a  lofs  to  know  which  is  the  beft,  As  you  may 
probably  be  acquainted  with  their  different  merits,  I 
fhall  be  obliged  to  you  to  inform  me  which  you  would 
recommend  to 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 
Answer. 

As  we  have  already  engaged,  in  our  cc  Differtation 
on  the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  Agriculture,” 
to  give  an  account  of  the  beft  Englifh  writers  on  the 
fubjecl,  (not  that  we  mean  entirely  to  pafs  by  or  over¬ 
look  thofe  writers  which  we  place  in  a  lower  clafs)  we 
cannot  confidently  anticipate  that  part  of  our  plan. 
If  the  Young  Farmer  will  therefore  have  a  little  pa¬ 
tience,  he  will  be  enabled  to  judge  which  will  beft  an¬ 
fwer  his  purpofe.  He  will  likewife  fee  fuch  bare-faced 
plagiarifms- - 

But  we  muft  not  at  prefent  enlarge. 

i 


Article 
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Obfervations  on  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  £dV.  to  afcertain  the  fro- 
-per  Depth  of  ploughing  on  Clay  or  ftrong  Land. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

IN  the  lift  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  in- 
ftituted  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Commerce  for  1776,  are  two,  viz.  No* 
1 77,  and  179,  “  To  afcertain  the  proper  depth  of 
ploughing  on  clay  or  ftrong  land.” 

With  proper  deference  to  the  members  of  this  il- 
luftrious  fociety,  I  cannot  fee  how  thefe  premiums  can 
ever  be  adjudged  with  any  propriety.  If  I  under- 
ftand  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to  be  adjudged,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  clay  or  ftrong  lands  are  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
fuch  an  abfurdity  that  I  cannot  attribute  fuch  a  mis¬ 
conception  to  fo  many  fenftble  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men.  Let  us  then  for  a  moment  view  it  in  the  other* 
which  I  take  to  be  its  true  light ;  for  which  purpofe 
I  will  fuppofe,  what  is  a  very  fuppofeable  cafe,  and 
what  will  be  readily  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  moft 
fenftble  and  judicious  farmers. 

A.  B.  is  inclined  to  be  a  candidate.  He  has  a  held* 
the  foil  of  which  is  a  ftrong  clay  ;  he  ploughs  one 
half  fix  inches  deep  as  ufual,  and  the  other  half  ten 
inches  deep.  He  finds  the  under  ft  rat  urn  nearly  of 
the  fame  ftrength  with  the  upper  one,  and  feems  to 
differ  only  in  colour,  but  of  fuch  a  pernicious  bitter 
quality ,  that  though  he  manures  it  richly  he  ftill 
finds  his  crops  on  that  part  of  the  field  will  hardly 
repay  him  for  his  trouble. 

C.  D.  purfues  a  fimilar  method,  and  obtains  plen¬ 
tiful  crops.  Elis  under  ftratum,  though  hardly  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye  from  that  in  the 

field 
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field  belonging  to  A.  B.  proves  to  be  Tweet  and  fa¬ 
vourable  to  vegetation. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  afk,  what  conclufion  can  pofli- 
bly  be  drawn  from  thefe  two  experiments  in  order  to 
afcertain  “  the  proper  depth  of  ploughing  in  clay  or 
ftrong  land  ?”  Befides,  clay  foils  differ  in  their  na¬ 
ture  fo  much  from  each  other,  though  feemingly 
alike,  that  nothing  generally  certain  can  be  inferred 
from  fuch  kind  of  experiments.  They  may  afcer¬ 
tain  this,  and  no  more,  viz.  the  proper  depth  of 
ploughing  in  that  particular  loil  where  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  made. 

What  has  been  faid  will  at  leaft  equally  apply  to 
the  experiments  on  the  land  intended  to  be  laid  down 
in  grafs  for  pafture.  I  have  known  this  experiment 
tried  many  years  fince,  and  that  part  which  was 
ploughed  below  its  ffaple  has  not  recovered  its  wonted 
verdure  to  this  day ♦,  and  I  dare  venture  to  believe, 
that  the  experiment  will  not  be  repeated  in  that  pa- 
rifh,  whatever  it  may  be  in  others. 

I  would  not  have  it  underftood  however  that  J  am 
an  advocate  for  J hallow  ploughing  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  always  order  my  land  to  be  ploughed  deepy  where- 
ever  I  think  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  j  for  I  am  nei¬ 
ther  fo  credulous  nor  fo  ftubborn  as  many  farmers 
who,  having  once  heard  that  a  piece  of  land  has  been 
injured  by  ploughing  rather  too  deep,  refolve  never 
to  truft  their  ploughfhares  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper 
than  their  great-grandfathers  did  before  them  ;  but 
I  muff  ffill  infift  on  the  indecifivenefs  of  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments. 

I  intend  to  give  you  my  fentiments  on  the  compa¬ 
rative  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  deep  and 
(hallow  ploughing,  for  your  next  Magazine.  In  the 
mean  time, 

I  am,  &c. 

COLUMELLA. 

Pv  S. 
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P.  S.  If  I  have  mifunderftood  the  Society’s  adver- 
tifement,  I  fhall  be  much  oblig’d  to  any  gentleman 
to  point  out  my  miftake. 

[We  are  extremely  obliged  to  this  gentleman,  and  with  to 
be  more  fo.  His  pieces  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  in- 
ferted  in  our  next  Magazine  after  they  come  to  hand.J 

- - * - - 

Article  XIII* 

General  Rules  for  collecting ,  preferving ,  and  diftilling 
Herbs ,  Roots ,  Flowers ,  &c.  which  we  think  Will  be 
of  general  ufe  \  more  efpecially  as  we  intend  to  give  an 
Account  of  their  medicinal  Virtues . 

Rules  for  Collecting  Herbs ,  £CV. 

i.  A  LE  vegetables  fhould  be  collected  in  a  clear* 
xjL  dry  day,  as  foon  as  the  morning  dew  is  gone 
off  from  them.  The  aromatic  plants  fhould  be  col¬ 
lected  from  warm,  dry,  fandy  foils  j  the  fetid  plants 
from  foils  that  are  moift  and  rich. 

2.  — Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the  leaves  have 
come  to  their  full  growth  ;  before  the  flowers  unfold, 
or  at  leaft  before  they  begin  to  fall  off. 

3.  — Flowers  are  to  be  plucked  when  moderately 
expanded  or  blown. 

4.  — Seeds  fhould  be  collected  when  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  dry,  before  they  begin  to  'fall  off  fpontaneoufly. 

5.  — Roots  are  in  the  greatefl  perfection  in  the 
fpring.  Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  before  they 
have  fent  out  any  ftalk  :  Biennial  ones,  in  the  fpring 
after  the  feeds  were  fown. 

6.  — Barks  are  moft  conveniently  fhaved,  or  taken 
off  in  the  winter,  as  at  this  time  they  feparate  moil: 
freely  from  the  wood. 

Rules  for  Preserving  Herbs ,  &c< 

1. — Roots  are  to  be  wafhed  clean  from  dirt,  freed 
from  decayed  or  rotten  fibres,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry* 
No.  L  E  fhady. 
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fhcidy,  airy  pl^ce,  ’till  moderately  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  Hit  lengthways,  or  elfe  cut  tranf- 
verfly  into  thin  dices,  and  freed  from  the  pith. 
Such  roots  as  lofe  their  virtues  by  drying  may  be 
preferved  in  dry  fand. 

2, — Leaves  are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  manner  as 
roots  *  for  if  dried  in  the  fun  they  lofe  greatly  of  their 
colour  and  quality.  The  leaves  of  plants,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  except  the  more  juicy  ones,  are  reduced  by  dry¬ 
ing  to  about  one  fourth  of  their  original  weight. 

g. — Flowers  preferve  their  colour  and  virtues  in 
greateft  perfection  when  dried  haftily  by  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  erroneous  to  fuppofe  that  the  fun’s  heat 
alone  raifes  and  impregnates  the  air  with  the  odo¬ 
rous  effluvia  of  vegetables.  ’Tis  when  the  air  is  hu¬ 
mid)  not  when  it  is  warmeft ,  that  odoriferous  herbs 
and  flowers  diffufe  their  fragrance :  exflccated  in  a 
warm ,  dry  air,  they  in  good  meafure  retain  the  fla¬ 
vour  which  an  humid  one  though  cool  woul4  totally 
rob  them  of. 

Rules  for  Distilling  Simple  Waters , 

1.  — Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be  frefli  ga¬ 
thered,  in  order  to  obtain  the  moll  elegant  waters. 

2 .  — Having  bruifed  them  a  little  pour  thereon  thri-ce 
their  quantity  of  fpring  water  ;  though  this  quantity 
is  to  be  diminifned  or  increafed  according  as  the 
plants  are  more  or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary.  If  dry 
herbs  are  to  be  diftilled,  they  will  require  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  water.  In  general,  there  fhould  be 
fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be  diftilled 
has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  ftill. 

g. — The  heat  fhould  be  fufflcient  to  make  the  water 
boil,  and  the  liquor  diftil  in  an  almoft  continued 
firearm  If  the  heat  is  confiderably  greater,  the  liquor 
will  be  apt  to  boil  over,  and  the  herb  to  be  thrown 

up 
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up  into  the  head  ;  if  weaker,  the  virtue  of  the  plant 
will  be  imperfedtly  elevated. 

4.  — The  didillation  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  water  which  conies  over  is  perceived  to  have  any 
fmell  or  tade  of  the  plant,  but  no  longer. 

5. - — If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  off. 

6.  — That  the  water  may  keep  the  better,  about  one 
twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may  be 
added  to  it. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  :  that  diddled  waters 
may  be  more  and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjecd,  and  their  ftrength  increafed  to  any 
affigned  degree  by  cohobation j  that  is,  by  re- diddling 
them  a  number  of  times  from  frefh  parcels  of  the 
plant.  Experience  however  fnews  the  contrary  ;  a 
water  fkilfully  drawn  in  the  fird  didiliation,  proves 
on  every  repeated  one,  not  dronger,  but  more  difa- 
greeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  im¬ 
bibing  above  a  certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
vegetables ;  and  this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up 
by  one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of  didillations  : 
the  oftener  the  progrefs  is  repeated,  the  ungrateful 
impredion  which  they  generally  receive  from  the  fire, 
even  at  the  fird  time,  becomes  greater  and  greater. 

[This  fubjebl  to  be  continued  in  our  next.] 


Article  XIV. 

On  a  burning  fandy  Soil ,  that  became  worfe  by  folding 
Sheep  upon  it ,  being  cured  by  Chalk . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Rent  a  farm  in  the  Wed,  of  which  great  part  is  a 
light  burning  fand.  Several  farmers  had  been 
greatly  difappointed  upon  this  edate  before  I  took 
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it  ;  and  indeed  for  fome  time  after  I  had  worked 
upon  it,  and  funk  fome  money,  (as  we  fay,)  in  hopes 
of  having  a  return,  my  hopes  were  much  damped 
by  feeing  fuch  flender  crops. 

As  the  farm  is  found  I  endeavoured  to  keep  a 
large  flock  of  fheep,  and  folded  upon  it,  but  without 
any  good  effect.  I  repeated  the  folding,  but  with 
no  better  fuccefs,  for  the  ground  burned  fo  much 
the  fafter,  that  it  feemed  like  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 
But  as  the  foil  was  deep  enough,  (though  not  a  very 
deep  one,)  and  as  I  believe  that  Providence  gene¬ 
rally  bleffes  the  endeavours  of  induftrious  people 
who  have  families  to  maintain,  I  did  not  defpair  of 
finding  fome  remedy.  My  landlord,  feeing  that  I 
took  fome  pains  with  his  eftate,  was  never  backward 
to  encourage  me. 

The  fault  of  my  land,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
was  its  being  too  hot;  and  thefheep’s  dung,  not- 
withftanding  the  benefit  the  fields  received  from  the 
treading  of  the  fheep,  increafed  the  fault.  '  I  then 
began  to  think,  that  if  I  could  procure  fome  good 
marie,  or  chalk,  it  might  poflibly  cool  the  land,  and 
then  it  might;  bear  the  fold.  Of  the  former  I  could 
find  none,  and  the  latter  was  rather  too  far  off ;  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  I  therefore  ventured  to  fetch  fome 
chalk,  though  at  firft  it  feemed  rather  too  expenfive. 
I  had  heard  of  the  danger  of  over-chalking,  and  this, 
with  the  diftance,  naturally  enough  inclined  me  to 
fipread  it  thin  at  firft  ;  and  it  was  well  I  put  on  but 
little,  for  I  have  fince  found  that  the  land  does  not 
require  any  thing  near  the  quantity  of  chalk  which 
fome  land  does. 

The  confequence  has  fully  anfwered  my  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  the  land  is  fufficiently  cool,  and  I  can  now  fold 
upon  it  with  fuccefs  ;  for  I  affure  you  that  few  of  my 
neighbours  have  prettier  crops  upon  their  heavy  land. 
It  is  poftible  fome  other  farmers  may  not  have  put 
this  in  practice,  and  others  may  not  have  attended  to 

the 
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the  principles  of  this  experiment,  fo  that  you  are 
welcome  to  publifh  it  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

I  am,  &c. 

[The  benefit  of  chalk  both  on  clay  and  fandy  foils 
is  well  known  ;  though  we  believe  the  circumftance 
mentioned  by  our  correfpondent  has  not  been  at¬ 
tended  to  fo  much  as  it  deferves.  But  having  a  let¬ 
ter  to  lay  before  our  readers  containing  experiments 
on  chalking  land  twice,  in  order  to  afcertain  its  fuc- 
cefs,  we  fhall  referve  our  fentiments,  as  they  will  then 
appear  with  more  propriety.] 


Article  XV. 

On  dying  Silk  a  very  fine  blue ,  green ,  purple,  or  lilack. 

WE  fhall  now  prefent  the  Farmer’s  Daughters 
with  a  fimple  method  of  dying  filk  a  fine  fky- 
blue  : — Put  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  bottle 
with  a  drachm  of  powdered  indigo,  ftir  or  fhake  it 
well  feveral  times  a  day  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
when  the  liquor  will  be  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour ; 
this  will  be  fufficient  for  a  gown,  and  has  often  been 
fold  for  two  fhillings  a  bottle. 

If  the  filk  be  white,  the  liquid  will  dye  it  of  a 
lively  blue  ;  if  the  filk  be  yellow,  it  will  change  it  to 
a  fine  green  ;  and  red,  or  pink,  it  will  turn  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  or  lilac. 

Fhe  Method  of  ufing  it  for  a  Gown. 

Wafh  the  filk  perfectly  clean,  and  then  pour  fix  or 
feven  gallons  of  water  into  a  tub,  to  which  add  the 
blue  liquid  and  ftir  it  well,  taking  care  not  to  let  the 
liquid  ftain  your  fingers.  The  filk  being  thoroughly 
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wet  with  clean  water,  that  it  may  receive  the  dye 
equally  in  every  part,  is  to  be  put  into  the  tub  and 
agitated  till  the  colour  is  to  your  liking;  after  which 
take  it  out,  rince,  and  iron  it  with  a  warm  iron.  If 
the  water  be  hot,  or  only  warm,  the  dye  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  filk  more  freely. 

N.  B.  A  few  drops  in  a  bafon  of  warm  water  will 
be  fufficient  for  ribbons. 


Article  XVI. 

On  well  manuring  Land  to  prevent  the  Fly  on  T urnips . 
Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

p 

Sir, 

I  Am  an  old  man,  and  I  believe  fometimes  a  little 
talkative ;  for  I  mud  own  that  1  love  to'  tell  my 
Itory  in  my  own  way.  Providence  has  enabled  me 
to  provide  for  and  fetcle  my  children,  and  to  retire 
to  a  fmall  freehold  of  my  own  to  fpend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  days  without  the  encumbrance  of  much 
bulinefs.  This  being  the  cafe,  I  now  and  then  amufe 
myfelt  with  reading  ;  and  as  I  feem  to  approve  of 
your  plan,  I  fhall  buy  the  Farmer's  Magazine ,  and 
occafionally  fend  you  a  hint  or  two  (fuch  as  I  think 
will  be  ulcful ;)  for  I  can  allure  you  that  I  have  had 
great  experience,  in  the  farming  way.  You  mull  not 
expert  a  fine  bile  from  me  ;  I  am  no  great  fcholar, 
but  I  fhall  endeavour  to  write  fo'as  to  be  underbood, 
which,  by  the  bye,  I  take  to  be  the  principal  end  of 
writing. — [Solidly  obferved.  Farmer!] 

Few  people  took  more  delight  in  having  a  good 
bock  of  fheep,  and  this  on  my  cbatc  obliged  me  to 
raife  a  great  many  turnips.  You  know  what  fad  ha- 
vock  the  by  maizes,  and  what  numerous  fchemes  have 
.  *  been 
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been  recommended  to  prevent  it,  but  all  to  little 
purpofe.  At  firfb  I  Suffered  in  common  with  my 
neighbours  ^  but  on  confidering  the  matter  with  Tome 
attention,  I  found  out  a  method  that,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  infured  fuccefs.  I  don’t  pretend-  to  fay  I  am 
infallible,  and  that  it  always  fucceeded ;  but  I  ob- 
ferved  in  moft  years  that  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  turnips  were  eaten  by  the  fly,  while  mine 
continued  to  flourifh. 

My  general  rule  in  bufinefs  always  was,  (and  {till 
is)  to  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  mailer  of  the  dis¬ 
order  I  wanted  to  cure,  that  I  might  not  try  too 
many  needlefs  experiments.  I  considered  that  the 
fly  always  attack  the  turnips  while  very  young,  for 
as  foon  as  the  leaf  grows  to  any  confiderable  flze  it  is 
bitterifh,  and  then  the  fly  forfakes  or  refufes  it  •,  fo 
that  the  quicker  it  grows  the  fooner  it  is  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  I  therefore  refolved  to  manu  e  a  piece  of  land 
very  well  in  order  to  force  the  turnips,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  fuch  an  expreflion)  and  this  anfwered  my 
expectations. 

I  ever  afterwards  took  particular  care  to  dung  the 
ground  effectually  that  I  intended  for  turnips,  and  if 
I  had  not  manure  enough  I  folded  my  fheep  upon 
it  •,  this  occafloned  the  turnips  to  grow  away  very 
fait,  fo  that  they  were  foon  too  rank  and  too  ill-fla-v 
voured  for  the  fly. 

I  think  that  my  method  of  Sowing  turnip  feed  is 
one  of  the  belt,  for  if  the  feed  be  good  it  never  fails 
to  come  up  in  the  dried:  time.  My  rule  was  every 
night  (that  is  about  fix  o’clock)  to  fow  that  part  of 
the  field  which  had  been  ploughed  in  the  day  :  for 
while  the  earth  is  freih,  the  feed  foon  begins  to 
vegetate. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

W—Jhire.  An  OLD  FARMER* 


[The 
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[The  preceding  letter  comes  with  peculiar  pro¬ 
priety  on  account  of  the  feafon  for  fowing  turnips 
being  at  hand.  We  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  peculi¬ 
arly  good  effects  of  well  manuring  land  for  turnips 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  with 
it  was  more  univerfally  pradlifed.  In  our  next  we 
fhall  (if  poffible)  give  a  particular  account  of  vari¬ 
ous  remedies  that  have  been  propofed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  this  deftrudtive  infedt. 

We  fhall  now  obferve  once  for  all,  that  our  corre- 
fpondents  need  not  be  under  the  leaf!  uneafinefs 
about  their  ftile  or  language.  If  they  will  be  fo  kind 
as  to  furnifh  us  with  thtfabfs^  we  will  difpenfe  with 
the  embellijhments ,  and  fhall  take  care  to  make  a  few 
alterations  where  neceffary,  fo  as  to  render  their 
meaning  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve 
as  much  of  the  original  as  poffible,  that  their  fenti- 
ments  may  not  be  injured.] 


Article  XVII. 
QUERIES  to  be  anfwered. 


Mr.  Sylvan, 


PLEASE  to  inform  me,  what  is  the  true  ftandard 
weight  of  a  guinea  ? 

2dly. — How  that  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  teeth, 
called  fetting  them  on  edge,  is  accounted  for  ? 


I  am,  &c. 

J  U  V  E  N  I  S. 


[We  fhall  not  anticipate  the  pleafure  which  fome 
of  our  readers  will  receive  in  giving  their  own  an- 
fwers  to  thefe  queftions.  Such  as  favour  us  with  an- 
fwers,  are  deflred  to  fend  them  by  the  1 5th  day  of 
the  month,  at  farthefl:.] 
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WE  could  not  think  of  any  thing  more  proper,  as  an  introductory  piece, 
than  the  following  poem,  entitled  “  The  Thresher’s  Labour,” 
by  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Duck  ;  who  was  at  firlt  (as  every  one  knows) 
a  poor  labourer.  Being  afterwards  introduced  at  Court,  on  account 
of  his  poetical  abilities,  he  was  handfomely  rewarded,  and  loon  after 
enabled  to  move  in  a  much  higher  fphere.— Had  he  been  contented  in 
his  native  place  and  humble  employment,  a  ftranger  to  the  Court,  he 
probably  might  have  lived  happily,  though  poorly,  and  have  fvveetly 
ended  his  days  in  peace,  and  comfort. 

The  THRESHER’S  LABOUR. 


THE  grateful  tribute  of  tlwsfe  rural 
lays. 

Which  to  her  patron’s  hand  the  Mufe 
conveys, 

Deign  to  accept:  ’tis  juft  Ihe 'tribute 
bring 

To  him,  whofe  bounty  gives  her  life 
to  ling  ; 

To  him,  whofe  gen’rous  favours  tune 
her  voice ; 

And  bid  her,  ’midft  her  poverty,  re¬ 
joice. 

Infpir’d  by  thefe,  Ihe  dares  herfelf  pre¬ 
pare, 

To  fingthe  toils  of  each  revolving  year; 
Thofe  endlefs  toils,  which  always  grow 
anew,  [fue : 

And  the  poor  Threfher's  deftin’d  topur- 
Ev’n  thefe,  with  pjeafure,  can  the  Mufe 
rehearfe, 

When  you  and  gratitude  demand  her 
veife. 

Scon  as  the  golden  harveft  quits  the 
plain,  [pain ; 

And  Cere s’  gifts  reward  the  farmer’s 
What  corn  each  Iheaf  will  yield,  in¬ 
tent  to  hear,  [the  year, 

And  guefs  from  thence  the  profits  of 
He  calls  his  reapers  forth  :  around  we 
ftand,  [mar.d. 

With  deep  attention,  waiting  his  com- 
To  each  our  talk  he  readily  divides, 
And  pointing,  to  our  different  ltations 
guides. 

As  he  diretts,  to  diflant  barns  we  go. 
Here  two  for  wheat,  and  there  for 
barley  two. 

Eut  firft,  to  fhew  what  he  expe&s  to 
find,  [clofe  his  mind  : 

Thefe  words,  or  words  like  thefe,  dif- 

Vol.  I#* 


“  So  dry  the  corn  was  carry’d  from 
the  field,  [yield  ; 

“  So  eafily  ’twill  threfh,  fo  well  ’twill 
“  Sure  large  day’s  works  I  well  may 
hope  for  now  : 

“  Come,  ftrip,  and  try;  let’s  fee  what 
you  can  do.” 

Diverted  of  our  cloaths,  with  flail 
in  hand,  [ftand  : 

At  proper  diflance,  front  to  front  we 
And  fir  ft  the  threfhal’s  gently  fwung, 
to  prove,  [move. 

Whether  with  juft  exa£lnefs  it  will 
That  once  fecure,  we  fwiftly  whirl -v 
them  round,  B 

From  the  ftrong  planks  our  crab-v^ 
tree  ftaves  rebound,  [ 

And  echoing  barns  return  the  rat-\ 
tling  found.  J 

Now  in  the  air  our  knotty  weapons  fly, 
And  now  with  equal  force  defcend 
from  high; 

Down  one,  one  up,  fo  well  they  keep 
the  time, 

The  Cyclops’  hammers  could  not 
truer  chime ; 

Nor  with  more  heavy  ftrokes  could 
/Etna  groan, 

When  Vulcan  forg’d  the  arms  for 
Thetis’  fon. 

In  briny  ftreams  our  fvveat  defcends 
apace,  [our  face. 

Drops  from  our  locks,  or  trickles  down 
No  interceflion  in  our  work  we  know ; 
The  noify  threfhal  mull  for  ever  go. 
Their  mafter  abfent,  others  fafely  play  $ 
The  fleeping  threfhal  does  itfelf  betray. 
Nor  yet,  the  tedious  labour  to  beguile, 
And  make  the  parting  minutes  fweetly 
fmile. 


F 


Can 
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Can  we,  like  fliepherds,  tell  a  merry 
tale  ;  [der  flail. 

The  voice  is  lofl,  drown’d  by  the  lou- 
But  we  may  think — Alas  1  what  piea- 
fing  thing,  [bring? 

Here,  to  the  mind,  can  the  duil  fancy 
Our  eye  beholds  no  pleafingobjedt  here, 
No  chearful  found  diverts  our  lift’n- 
ing  ear 

The  fhepherd  well  may  tune  his  voice 
to  flng,  [Spring. 

Jnfpir’d  with  all  the  beauties  of  the 
No  fountains  murmur  here,  no  lamb¬ 
kins  play,  [gay; 

No  linnets  warble,  and  no  fields  look 
’Tis  all  a  gloomy,  melancholy  fcene, 
Fit  only  to  provoke  the  Mufe’s  fpleen. 
When  footy  peafe  we  threfh,  you  fcarce 
can  know 

Our  native  colour,  as  from  work  we  go: 
The  fweat,  the  duft,  and  fuffocating 
fmoke, 

Make  us  fo  much  lik e  Ethiopian's  look, 
We  fcare  our  wives,  when  ev’ning 
brings  us  home  ; 

And  frighted  infants  think  the  bug¬ 
bear  come. 

Week  after  week,  we  this  dull  talk 
purfue,  [a  new  ; 

Unlefs  when  w inn’ wing  days  produce 
A  new,  indeed,  but  frequently  a  wcrfe! 
The  threfh al  yields  but  to  themafter’s 
curie. 

He  counts  the  bufhels,  counts  how 
much  a  day;  [away: 

Thenfwears  we’ve  idled  half  our  time 
“  Why,  look  ye,  rogues,  d’ye  think 
that  this  will  do  ? 

c<  Your  neighbours  threfh  as  much 
again  as  you.” 

Now  In  our  hands  we  with  our  noify 
tools,  [and  fools. 

To  drown  the  hated  names  of  rogues 
But  wanting  thefe,  wejuft  likefchool- 
boys  look,  [book: 

When  angry  m afters  view  the  blotted 
Thy)  cry,  “  their  ink  was  faulty,  and 
their  pen ;” 

We,  “  the  corn  threfhes  bad,  ’t  was 
c ut  too  green.” 

But  foon  as  Winter  hide*  his  hoaiy 
head,  [fpread; 

And  Nature’s  face  is  with  new  beauty 
The  lovely  Spring  appears,  refreshing 
fhow’rs 

Npw  cJo?;th  the  field  with  grafs,  and 
looming  flow’rs. 

Next  her  the  rip’ning  prefix  on, 

And  So  x.  begins  his  longelt :  ate  to  t  tin, 


Before  the  door  our  welcoma  maftcr 
Bands ;  [hands. 

Tells  us  the  ripen’d  grafs  requires  our 
The. grateful  tiding  prefently  imparts 
Life  to  our  looks,  and  fpirits  to  our 
hearts. 

We  wifh  the  happy  feafon  may  be  fair  ; 
And,  joyful,  long  to  breathe  in  cp’ner 

air. 

This  change  of  labour  feems  to  give 
luch  eafe, 

With  thoughts  of  happinefs  curfelvcs 
we  pleafe. 

But,  ah  !  how  rarely’s  happinefs  com¬ 
plete  !  [fweet. 

There's  always  bitter  mingled  with  the 
When  firft  the  iark  lings  prologue  to 

the  day, 

We  rife,  admonifh’d  by  his  early  lay  ; 
This  new  employ  with  eager  hafle  t» 
-  prove,  [our  love. 

This  new  employ,  becomes  fo  much 
Alas  !  that  human  joys  fliouid  change 
fo  foon  !  [noon. 

Our  morning  pleafure  turns  to  pain  at 
The  birds  falute  us  as  to  work  wc  go. 
And  with  new  life  our  bofoms  feem 
to  glow. 

On  our  right  fhoulder  hangs  the  crook¬ 
ed  blade,  •  [mead  : 

The  weapon  deflin’d  to  uncloath  the 
Our  left  fupports  the  whetftone,  ferip, 
and  beer  ; 

This  for  our  feythes,  and  thefe  our- 
felves  to  chear. 

And  now  the  fields,  defign’d  to  try 
our  might, 

At  length  appears,  and  meets  our  long¬ 
ing  fight. 

The  grafs  and  ground  we  view  with 
careful  eyes,  [lies  ; 

To  fee  which  way  the  heft  advantage 
And,  hero-like,  each  claims  the  fore- 
moft  place. 

At  firft  our  labour  feems  afportive  racer 
With  rapid  force  our  fharpen’d  blades 
we  drive, 

Strain  every  nerve,  and  blow  for  blow 

we  give. 

All  ftiive  to  vanquilh,  tho’  thevi&or 
gains, 

No  other  glory,  but  the  greateft  pains.. 
But  when  the  fcorching  fun  is 
mounted  high, 

And  no  kind  barns  with  friendly  fhade 
are  nigh  ; 

Our  weary  fey  tlies  entangle  in  thegrafs. 
While  ftreacna  of  fweat  run  trickling 
down  apace. 


Onr 
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Our  fportlvc  labour  we  too  late  lament; 

And  wilh  that  ftrength  again,  we  vain¬ 
ly  fpent. 

Thus,  in  a  morn,  a  courfer  have  I 
feen  [green : 

With  headlong  fury  fcour  the  level 

Or  mount  the  hills,  if  hills  are  in  his 
way, 

As  if  no  labour  could  his  fire  allay  ; 

Till  Phoebus,  fhining  with  meridian 
heat,  [fweat : 

Has  bath’d  his  panting  Tides  in  briny 

The  lengthen’d  chace  fcarce  able  to 
fuftain,  [with  pain. 

He  meafures  back  the  hills  ano  dales 

With  heat  and  labour  tir'd,  our 
fcythes  we  quit,  [fit : 

Search  out  a  fhady  tree,  and  down  we 

From  fcrip  and  bottle  hope  new  ftrength 
to  gain, 

But  fcrip  Sc  bottle  too  are  try’d  in  vain. 

Down  our  parch'd  throats  we  fcarce 
the  bread  can  get ; 

And,  quite  o’erfpent  with  toil,  but 
faintly  ear, 

Nor  can  the  bottle  only  anfwer  all  ; 

The  bottle  and  the  beer  are  both  too 
fmall. 

Time  flows  :  again  we  rife  from  off  the 
grafs ;  [place; 

Again  each  mower  takes  his  proper 

Not  eager  now,  as  late,  our  ftrength 
to  prove  ; 

But  all  contented  regular  to  move. 

We  often  whet,  and  often  view  the  fun ; 

As  often  wifh,  his  tedious  race  was  run. 

At  length  he  veils  his  purple  face  from 
fight,  [night. 

And  bids  the  wearied  labourer,  good 

Homewards  we  move,  but  fpent  fo 
much  with  toil, 

We  flowiy  walk,  and  reft  at  ev’ry  ftile. 

Our  good  expecting  wives,  who  think 
we  ft  ay. 

Cot  to  the  door,  foon  eye  us  in  the  way. 

Then  from  the  pot  the  dumplin’s- 
catch'd  in  hafte, 

And  homely  by  its  fide  the  bacon  plac’d. 

Supper  and  fleep  by  morn  new  ftrength 
fupply  ; 

And  out  we  fet  again,  our  work  to  try; 

But  not  fo  early  quite,  nor  quite  fo  faft, 

As,  to  our  coft, we  did  the  morning  part. 

Soon  as  the  rifing  fun  has  drank  the 
dew, 

Another  fcene  3s  open  to  our  view  : 

Our  matter  comes,  and  at  his  heels  a 
throng  [and  prong  ; 

Of  prattling  females  arm’d  with  rake 


Prepar  d,  whillt  lie  is  here,  to  make 
his  hay  ;  [play  ; 

Or,  if  he  turns  his  back,  prepar’d  to 
But  here,  or  gone,  fure  of  this  com¬ 
fort  ftill;  [their  fill. 

Here’s  company,  fo  they  may  chat 
Ah  !  were  their  hands  fo  adtive  as 
their  tongues. 

How  nimbly  then  would  move  the 
rakes  and  prongs  ! 

The  grafs  again  is  fpread  upon  the 
ground, 

Till  not  a  vacant  place  is  to  be  found; 
And  while  the  parching  fun-beams  on 
it  thine,  [dine; 

The  hay-makers  have  time  allow’d  to 
That  foon  difpatch’d,  they  ftill  fit  on 
the  ground,  [goes  round. 

And  the  britk  chat,  renew’d,  afrefh 
Ail  talk  at  once :  but  feeming  all  to  fear 
That  what  they  talk  the  reft  will  hardly 
hear ; 

Till  by  degrees  fo  high  their  notes  they 
ftrain,  [plain. 

A  ftander-by  can  nought  diftinguilh 
So  loud’s  their  fpeech,  and  fo  confus'd 
their  noife,  •  [voice. 

Scarce  puzzled  Echo  can  return  the 
Yet,fpiteof  this, they  bravely  all  go  on; 
Each  fcorns  to  be,  or  feem  to  be,  out¬ 
done. 

Mean-while  the  changing  fky  begins 
to  lour,-  [fhowV; 

And  hollow  winds  proclaim  a  fuddert 
The  prattling  crowd  can  fcarce  their 
garments  gain,  [rain  ; 

Before  defeends  the  thick  impetuous 
Their  ncify  prattle  all  at  once  is  done. 
And  to  the  hedge  they  foon  for  Shel¬ 
ter  run. 

Thus  have  I  feen,  on  a  bright  fum- 
mer’s  day,  [rows  play  ; 

On  fome  green  brake  a  flock  of  fpar- 
From  twig  to  twig,  from  bulh  to  bufh 
they  fly;  [fky  : 

And  with  continued  chirping,  fill  the 
But',  on  a  fudden,  if  a  ftorm  appears. 
Their  chirping  noife  no  longer  dins 
our  ears  ; 

They  fly  for  flicker  to  the  thickeft  bufh, 
There  filent  fit,  and  all  at  once  is  hufli. 


But  better  fate  fucceeds  this  rainy  day. 
And  little  labour  ferves  to  make  the  hay. 
Faft  as  ’tis  cut,  fo  kindly  Alines  the  fun, 
Turn’d  once  or  twice,  the  pleafmg 
work  is  done. 


Next  day  the  cocks  appear  in  equal 
rows,  [beftows. 

Which  the  glad  mafter  in  fafe  ricks 
1'  z  The 
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The  fpacious  fields  we  now  no  lon¬ 
ger  range ;  [we  change. 

And  yet,  hard  fate  !  ftill  work  for  work 
Back  to  the  barns  we  haftily  are  fent. 
Where  lately  fo  much  time  we  penfive 
fpent :  [fhade, 

ftot  penfive  now,  we  blefs  the  friendly 
And  to  avoid  the  parching  fun  are  glad. 
Vet  little  time  we  in  the  fhade  remain, 
Before  our  mafler  calls  us  forth  again  ; 
And  fays,  “  For  harveft  now  your- 
felves  prepare ;  [your  care. 

u  The  ripen’d  harveft  now  demands 
“  Get  all  tilings  ready,  and  be  quickly 
dreft ;  [reft.” 

“  Early  next  morn  I  fhall  difturb  your 
Strict  to  his  word!  forfcarce  the  dawn 
appears, 

Before  his  hafty  fummons  fill  our  ears. 
His  hafty  fummons  we  obey;  and  rife. 
While  yet  the  ftars  are  glimm’ring  in 
the  fkies. 

With  him  our  guide  we  to  the  wheat- 
field  go. 

He  to  appoint,  and  we  the  work  to  do. 

Ye  reapers,  call  your  eyes  around 
the  field.  [ties  yield. 

And  view  the  various  fcenes  its  beau- 
Then  look  again,  with  a  more  tender 
eye,  [lie! 

To  think  how  foon  it  muft  in  ruins 
For  once  fet  in,  where’er  our  blows 
we  deal,  [fteel : 

There’s  no  refilling  of  the  well-whet 
But  here  or  there,  where-e’er  our 
courfe  we  bend, 

Sure  defolation  does  our  fteps  attend. 

Thus,  when  Arabia  s  fons,  in  hopes 
of  prey,  [way, 

Tofome  morefertileccuntry  take  their 
How  beauteous  all  things  in  the  morn 
appear!  [here! 

There  rural  cots,  and  pleafant  villa’s 
So  many  grateful  obje&s  meet  the  fight, 
The  ravifh'd  eye  could  willing  gaze 
till  night. 

But  long  ’ere  then,  where-e’er  their 
troops  have  paft,  [wafte. 

Thefe  pleafing  profpe&s  lie  a  gloomy 

The  morning  paft,  we  fvveat  be¬ 
neath  the  fun  ; 

And  buL  uneafily  our  work  goes  on. 
Before  us  we  perplexing  thiftles  find, 
And  corn  blown  adverfe  with  the  ruf¬ 
fling  wind. 

Behind  our  mafter  waits;  and  ifhefpies 
Ore  charitable  ear,  he  grudging  cries, 

“  Ye  fcatttr  half  your  wages  o’er  the 
land.”  [dy  hand. 

Then  fai apes  the  ftubble  with  his  gree- 


Let  thofe  who  feaft  on  eafe  or  dainty 
fare,  [pare : 

Pity  the  reapers,  who  their  feafts  pre- 
For  toils  fcarce  ever  ceafing  prefs  us 
now ;  fhow ;  / 

Reft  never  does,  but  on  the  fabbath,  V 
And  barely  that  our  mafter  will\ 
allow.  * 

Think  what  a  painful  life  we  daily  lead ; 
Each  morning  early  rife,  go  late  to  bed  : 
Nor,  when  afieep,  are  we  fecure  from 
pain  ; 

We  then  perform  our  labours  o’er  aga;n: 
Hard  fate!  our  labours  ev’n  in  fieep 
don’t  ceafe  ;  [as  thefe  ! 

Scarce  Hercules  e'er  felt  fuch  toils 

But  foon  we  rife  the  bearded  crop 
again,  [den  grain. 

Soon  Phoebus’  rays  well  dry  the  gol- 
Pleas’d  with  the  feene,  our  mafter 
glows  with  joy  ;  [ploy » 

Bids  us  for  carrying  all  our  force  em- 
When  ftrait  confufion  o'er  the  field 
appears,  [men’s  ears; 

And  Running  clamours  fill  the  work- 
The  bells  and  clafhing  whips  alternate 
found,  [ground. 

And  rattling  waggons  thunder  o’er  the 
The  wheat,  when  carry’d,  ,peafe,  and 
ether  grain,  [plain  ; 

We  foon  fecure,  and  leave  a  fruitlefs 
In  noify  triumph  the  lalt  load  moves 
on,  [done. 

And  loud  huzza’s  proclaim  the  harveft 

Our  mafter,  joyful  at  the  pleafing 
fight, 

Invites  us  all  to  feaft  with  him  at  night. 
A  table  plentifully  fpread  we  find. 
And  jugs  of  humming  ale  to  chear  the 
mind ; 

Which  he,  too  gen’rous,  pufhes  round 
fo  faft,  [the  paft. 

We  think  no  toils  to  come,  nor  mind 
Butthe'next  morning  febn  reveals  the 
cheat,  [repeat ; 

When  the  fame  toils  we  mu  it  again 
To  the  fame  barns  muft  back  again  re¬ 
turn,  [year’s  corn. 

To  labour  there  for  room  for  next 

Thus,  as  the  year’s  revolving  courfe 
goes  round,  [found  : 

No  refpite  from  our  labour  can  be 
Like  Sifypkut ,  our  work  is  nevef  done; 
Continually  rolls  back  the  rertlefs  ftone. 
New- growing  labours  ftill  fucceed  the 
paft;  [laft. 

And  growing  always  new,  muft  always 
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A  Candid  REVIEW  of  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  Treatife  on  Cattle:  fhewing  the  mojl  approved  methods  of 
breeding ,  rearing ,  and  fitting  for  ufe,  horfes ,  affes ,  mules, 
horned  cattle  ,Jhcep ,  goats,  and  f wine;  with  directions  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  them  in  their  fever  al  difor  tiers :  to  which  is 
added ,  a  differ tation  on  their  contagious  difeafes.  Carefully 
colled  ed from  the  befi  authorities ,  and  interfperfed  with  re¬ 
marks .  By  John  Mills ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Dublin  Society ,  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  and  Rouen ,  of  the 
Otconomical  Society  of  Berne ,  a  W  0/  the  Palatine  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettres .  London ,  JohnJon ,  &.  Paul's 
Churck-ydrd ;  yj1.  bound . 

r7PHE  fubjeft  matter  of  this  treatife  being  of  fuch  impor- 
-*■  tance  to  the  farmer,  we  have  taken  this  early  opportu¬ 
nity  of  introducing  it  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  fays,  “  This  work  was  firft  written  feveral  years  ago, 
and  delivered  to  the  publifher,  in  order  to  its  being  printed 
then  as  a  continuation  of  my  Syftem  of  Hufbandry  :  but  un¬ 
happily  for  Mr.  Johnfon,  a  dreadful  fire  confumed  his  houfe 
in  Pater-noffer-Row,  together  with  all  his  flock  in  trade, 
and  my  comparatively  infignificant  manufcript.  A  rough  copy 
of  it  chancing,  however,  to  remain  among  my  other  papers, 
See.  at  the  requefi  of  Mr.  Johnfon  I  fat  about  recompofing  it, 
as  fpeedily  as  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  and  fome  unavoidable 
avocations  which  intervened,  would  permit.  The  Treatfe 
now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  refult  of  that  feconcl  labour  ; 
in  the  profecution  of  which,  the  moll  approved  writers  of 
different  countries,  and  the  pra&ical  experience  of  fome 
judicious  friends  in  this  [country]  have  been  my  principal 
guides." 

An  impartial  reader  will  be  apt  to  conclude  from  this  ac¬ 
count  that  Mr.  Mills  has  written  but  little  if  any  from  his  own 
experience.  We  cannot  but  think  that  a  compiler  ought  to 
have  a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge,  joined  with  experi¬ 
ence,  in  the  diforders  to  which  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cattle  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  title-page  are  liable  ;  and  likewise,  an  equally 
competent  fkill  in  their  refpe&ive  treatment  and  method  of 
cure;  and  that,  as  it  is  principally  intended  for  the  hufbandman, 

(who 
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(who  is  never  confidered  as  a  man  of  letters)  the  language 
fhould  be  plain  and  expreflive,  and  the  recipes  few  and  fim- 
ple  as  pofllble.  How  well  Mr.  Mills  has  acquitted  himfelf 
in  thefe  refpe£ls,  is  our  bufinefs  now  to  confider. 

The  Treatife  is  divided  into  eight  books;  one  book  being 
folely  appropriated  to  each  of  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  one  to  their  contagious  difeafes  As  we  have  feveral 
well-written  books  of  farriery,  which  are  in  almofl  every 
one’s  hand,  a  very  particular  account  of  the  firfl  part  will  be 
deemed  fuperfluous  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  make  fuch  re¬ 
marks  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of 
its  meiit. 

The  firfl  chapter  is  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  judge  of 
horfes  from  their  outward  appearance,  &c.  “  But  as  huf- 

bandmen  may  it' >t  be  acquainted  with  the  various  technical 
terms  which  mull  necelfarily  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  fub- 
je6l ;  and  as  a  horfe  cannot  be  defcribed  in  a  manner  faiis- 
faftory  to  fuch  readers,  without  previoufly  explaining  the 
feme  of  thofe  terms,  defining  the  feveral  parts  of  his  bodv, 
and  noticing  their  perfections  and  defeats ;  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  here  an  explanation  of  fome  of  the  leaft  generally 
known,  though  not  lead  important  to  be  underflood. ” 

In  defcribing  the  feveral  parts  of  a  horfe,  Mr.  Mills  fays, 
(page  3)  “  The  parotid  glands,  which  are  fituated  between 
the  ear  and  the  locking  of  the  under  jaw,  are  called  the  vivesA 
We  believe  few  farmers  will  be  much  benefited  by  this 
definition  of  the  parts,  efpccially  when  it  is  compared  with 
what  we  read  in  page  156;  “  the  vives  is  an  inflammation  or 
obfltuClion  of  the  parotid  glands."  “  Farriers”  fays  Mr.  M- 
ibid ,  *l  feem  to  have  delighted  in  calling  diforders  by  names 
which  have  no  fort  of  affinity  to  either  the  complaint  it- 
felf,  or  the  part  affefted  bv  it :  fuch  as  lampas  and  barbs, 
‘and  vwes ,  or  ivts A  In  fo  few  words  we  rarely  meet  with  fo 
many  contradictions. 

It  would  much  exceed  the  limits  of  our  plan  to  follow  him 
through  his  defcription  of  the  feveral  parts;  but  we  cannot  help 
obferving  a  free  ufe  of  technical  terms,  fuch  as  inci/ories,  max¬ 
illary  ,  humerus,  metacarpus ,  tendo  Achilles,  tho'  he  profeffes  to 
deferibe  the  parts  in  a  manner  fetisfadlory  to  the  hufbandman. 

Mr.  Mills  next  proceeds  to  give  an  entertaining  account  of 
the  feveral  breeds  of  horfes,  with  the  difHnguifhing  charac- 
teriflics  of  each,  viz.  the  Arabian  horfes,  the  Barbs,  the 
Turkifh,  Spanifh,  Italian,  Danilh,  German,  Dutch,  Flemifh, 
French,  and  Englifh  horfes,  as  being  the  jdnds  with  which 
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we  are  beft  acquainted ;  this  is  followed  by  another  equally 
entertaining  account  of  thehorfes  in  the  more  diftant  countries, 
'borrowed  from  Mr.  Buffon)  which  we  would  gladly  tranf- 
cribe,  but  for  want  of  room  it  muft  be  referved  for  fome  fu¬ 
ture  number;  and  fhall,  with  Mr.  Mills,  “  return  to  the 
horfes  of  this  country.”  » 

“  When  Julius  Caefar  invaded  this  ifland  he  found  its  in¬ 
habitants  (p.  56)  abundantly  provided  with  horfes  fo  well 
difciplined  as  to  ftrike  the  Romans  with  admiration,  and  even 
terror.”  However  well  di/ciplined  or  numerous  they  might  be, 
this  can  be  no  proof  of  any  extraordinary  fize,  or  breed.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  fays,  “  the  ancient 
Britilh  breed  of  horfes  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Scotch  gar- 
rons.  the  Welch  ponies,  and  the  forefters.” 

In  treating  of  dilorders  of  the  eyes,  Mr.  Mills  obferves, 
(p.  138)  that  “  as  millepedes  conduce  much  towards  the 
clearing  the  fight  in  men,  fo  the  ufe  of  them  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  here  at  lead  as  a  thing  that  can  ao  no  hurt ;  which  is 
faying  not  a  little  of  a  medicine.”  This  medicine,  according 
to  Mr.  Mills,  (though,  by  the  bye,  he  does  not  tell  the  farmer 
how  it  is  to  be  applied)  is  at  leaft  as  good  as  Dr.  Lap's  vinegar 
and  chalk,  and  from  the  account  given  of  their  pretended  vir¬ 
tues  by  the  beft  writers,  we  think  it  no  better.  [See  an  in¬ 
comparable  receipt  for  diforders  in  horfes  eyes,  p.  15  of  this 
Magazine.] 

The  next  feftion  treats  of  the  glanders.  Mr.  Mills  begins 
with  informing  us  pofitivcly,  that  this  diforder  is  both  incur  a. 
ble ,  and  contagions.  Why  then  did  he  fay  any  thing  more 
about  it  ?  He  will  anfwer,  (p.  139)  that  “  of  late  fome  hopes 
of  furmounting  this  difeafe  have  been  entertained.”  Here  is 
another  contradiction  ;  but  to  be  impartial,  we  will  attend  to 
the  account  which  he  has  tranferibed  from  the  farriers  to  the 
King  of  France  we  fuppofe  he  meant  the  French  King. 

M.  de  la  Fofle  was  of  opinion  that  the  true  feat  of  the  glan¬ 
ders  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane ,  and  that  the  difeafe  is  al¬ 
together  local;  for  on  fyringing  into  the  nollrils  a  corrofivc 
liquor,  he  brought  on  the  fame  fymptoms  in  an  horfe  that  was 
perfectly  found.  There  is  certainly  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  this  ;  fuch  a  corrofive  liquor  would  naturally  inflame  and 
ulcerate  the  parts,  and  the  difeharge  muft  be  through  the  nof- 
trils ;  but  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  thus  occafioned  can  no  more 
be  contagious  than  the  poll-evil  or  the  fiftula.  It  is  well 
known  that  M.  de  la  Fofle  had  recourfe  to  the  trepan  (a  cruel 

operation) 
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operation);  and  after  the  experiment,  which,  it  is  faid,  fuc* 
ceeded,  the  horfes  were  all  put  to  death. 

We  next  have  a  different  account,  and  the  difeafe  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  in  the  humours .  M.  Servier  accordingly  un¬ 
dertook  feveral,  and  ftill  continues  to  treat  glandered  horfes 
on  thefe  principles  with  various  fuccefs.  Laftly,  M.  Bourge- 
lat  (p.  150)  fays,  “  the  glanders  baffles  every  means  hitherto 
-  tried  to  Cure  it,  whether  by  the  trepan,  inje&ions,  or  by  in¬ 
ternal  medicines.”— And  fo  much  for  the  hopes  we  are  to  en¬ 
tertain  of  furmounting  this  difeafe. 

Mr.  Mills’s  own  account  of  the  probable  caufe  and  method 
of  preventing  this  diforder  is  too  curious  to  be  parted  over  in 
filence.  He  attributes  it  to  horfes  drinking  running  water, 
and  their  being  obliged  to  dip  their  nojlriis  into  the  water  when 
they  drink  ;  and  therefore  recommends  their  never  having 
quite  cold  water,  and  their  noftrils  being  wiped  when  they 
have  done  drinking  ;  (p.  64.)— rifum  teneatis. 

In  the  fe<3ion  which  treats  of  Cutaneous  Difeafes,  Mr, 
Mills  fays,  ver^  juftly,  that  “  Nature  affords  us  in  the  fpring, 
and  during  the  beginning  of  fummer,  one  ol  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious,  as  well  as  univerfal  alteratives,  in  the  juice  of  fuccu- 
lent  plants  then  in  vigorous  vegetation  but  “  in  order  to 
kill  or  force  out  the  worms  which  the  grafs  may  have  engen¬ 
dered  in  the  horje. ,  he  fhould  be  made  to  take  a  pound  of  frefh 
butter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mild  fublimate  in  powder 
mixed,”  p.  234-6.  There  being  no  fuch  mercurial  prepara¬ 
tion  fold  in  the  fhops,  fhould  the  farmer’s  fervant  or  the  apo¬ 
thecary’s  apprentice  miftake  mild  for  white  fublimate  (by 
which  name  the  corrofive  fublimate  is  frequently  fold  in  the 
country)  the  confequence  would  be  fatal  indeed.  Not  much 
lefs  reprehenfible  is  his  “  most  effectual  mercurial  ap¬ 
plication  in  cutaneous  eruptions viz.  “  a  folution  of  corro¬ 
five  fublimate  in  brandy,  a  pint  of  which  will  fufpend  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fublimate;  this  folution,  which  he  fays  will 
feldom  require  to  be  weakened,  he  recommends  to  be 
applied  in  curing  a  fpecies  of  the  wet  furfeit,  a  difeafe  in 
which  the  “  whole  body  of  the  horfe  is  frequently  fubjeH  to 
gatherings  and  fwellings,  and  as  faff  as  they  are  affuaged  or 
removed,  others  fucceed.  ’  p.  244-5. 

We- do  not  believe  that  a  pint  of  genuine  brandy  will  fuf- 
prend  half  an  ounce  of  the  fublimate,  fpirits  not  being  its  pro¬ 
per  tnenftiuum;  but  admitting  the  fa6t  (for  we  fliall  not  try 
the  experiment)  the  folution  would  be  acrid  and  corrofive 
Skcyond  conception.  The  beff  phyfical  writers  and  cbymifls 

never 
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never  direfl  more  than  one  drachm  of  fublimate  to  a  quart  of 
water ,  and  then  to  be  farther  diluted  and  fparingly  ufed. 
[Vide  Quincy,  James,  Lewis,  &c.]  Mr.  Mills  has  precluded 
himfelf  from  replying  to  this,  by  obferving,  (p.  203)  that 
“  the  general  conftrufdion  of  the  body  being  fimilar  in  other 
animals  as  in  man,  the  fame  reafoning  and  treatment  will 
nearly  anfwer  in  both.”  And  yet,  in  p.  239,  he  recommends 
the  Antimonial  Ethiops  as  the  beft  preparation  for  an  altera¬ 
tive,  becaufe  the  other  preparations  of  mercury  are  too  acrid 

to  be  given  for  the  purpofe . Is  calomel  too  acrid  to  be  given 

as  an  alterative  ?  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  treatife. 

The  feflion  Of  Shoeing  is  fhort  indeed,  and  beneath  all 
contempt.  “  It  is  fufficient,”  fays  Mr.  Mills,  p.  265,  “  that 
the  fhoe  be  wide  enough  to  defend  the  horny  part,  or  rim  of 
the  hoof,  beyond  which  it  fhould  not  project.”  If  he  had 
consulted  Reeves's  Art  of  Farriery,  (which  is  never  once  men¬ 
tioned,  though  he  feerns  to  have  purloined  fo  much  from  it) 
he  might  have  learned,  that  the  hoof  is  almofl  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Who  befides  Mr.  Mills  thinks  a  quarter  of  art 
inch  a  fufficient  breadth  for  the  web  of  a  ffioe  in  flinty  or 
flony  roads  ?  We  have  known  this  method  attempted,  and 
the  confequence  (as  might  be  expelled)  was  a  feparation  of 
“  the  whole  hoof  from  the  foot.”  We  fhall  now  pafs  on  to 
Book  4th,  which  treats  of  Horned  Cattle ;  and  as  there  is 
no  valuable  treatife  that  we  recollefl  on  the  diforders  of  neat 
cattle,  we  fhall  gladly  attend  to  what  he  fays  on  this  very  in- 
terefting  fubjefl. 

Mr.  Mills  begins  the  fourth  book  thus :  “  The  Ox  is  the 
mofl  valuable  of  horned  cattle:  he  cofts  but  little  to  keep  [we 
do  not  very  well  know  what  he  calls  little,  and  therefore  we 
fhall  go  on]  and  yields  a  confiderable  profit ;  is  very  good 
for  draught,  and  for  the  plough  ;  fubjeft  to  few  difeafes,  and 
thofe  eafily  cured.”— -What,  is  the  Scour  a  diforder  easily 
cured?  A  fcouring  ox  or  cow  may  be  juft  as  eafily  cured  as  a 
rotten  fheep,  or  a  glandered  horfe  ;  but  fo  it  is  when  a  perfon 
attempts  to  compile  a  treatife  on  fubje&s  with  which  he  is 
fo  little  acquainted. 

Of  fatting  cattle,  p.  303,  Mr.  Mills  fays,  “  The  age  at 
which  oxen  are  generally  fattened  is  their  tenth  year.”  Who 
eats  ox  beef  ten  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Mills  obferves,  p.  306,  that  when  oxen  or  heifers  are 
fed  for  the  butcher  with  lucerne ,  the  fat  will  fpread  itfelf  thro* 
the  lean  like  veins  in  marble.”— Indeed  !  Did  Mr.  Mills  ever 
VoL.  I.  G  fee 
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fee  any  fat  ox  beef  that,  was  .not  thus  interlarded?  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  this  is  a  diftinguifhing  charafleriftic  of 
ox  beef. 

In  p.  307,  308,  Air.  Mills  gives  us  “  the  true  reafon  why 
the  ox  never  injures  the  pa  flu  re  in  which  he  lives.  As  he 
crops  only  the  extremity  of  the  long  herbage,  he  does  not 
affeft  the  root,  and  retards  its  growth  but  veIiy  little; 
whereas  the  fheep  and  the  goat,  by  biting  the  herbage  very 
clofe,  both  deltroy  the  ffem  and  injure  the  crown  of  the  root.” 
--—fie  on  our  Englifh  farmers  for  keeping  fo  many  fheep  to 
deftroy  their  pafture  lands!--— To  this  may  be  added  what  is 
faid  in  p.  236  :  “  The  aftermath,  or  [left  his  readers  fhould 
not  know  what  that  is]  fecond  growth  after  mowing,  is  not 
good  for  horfes  either  green  or. dry.”  So  fays  the  writer  of 
a  “  Syftem  of  PRACTICAL  Hofbandry!” 

We  are  now  at  p.  311,  where  we  are  told  that  “  cows 
when  pregnant  fhould  be  put  into  the  richeft  paftures,  and  for 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  before  they  calve,  they  fhould  be  fed 
more  plentifully  than  ufual.” — Air.  AIills  could  hardly  liave 
preferibed  a  more  certain  method  of  deft -.roving  both  the  cow 
and  her  calf,  abortion  afide.  Were  cows  to  be“  fed  fo  fieri- 
tifidly ”  for  two  months,  or  even  fix  weeks,  before  they 
calve,  their  udders  would  be  diflended  to  fo  great ’a  degree, 
as  would  bring  on  fuch  a  violent  fever,  the  yellows,  &c. 
that  no  human  {kill  could  ever  fubdue.  It  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prevent  thefe  fymptoms  when  a  cow  is  turned  out.  to 
grafs  before  flic  calves;  and  this  Mr.  AIills  might  have  learned 
if,  inftead  of  fearching  into  books  of  natural  hijlory ,  lie  had 
confu.Jted  a  common  dairy-man. 

\Vrhat  Air.  Alijls  fays  about  fattening  a  calf  fpeedily,  and 
at  the  fame  time  rendering  his  flefh  fine  and  delicate,  we  dare 
believe  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  generality  of  the  dairymen 
m  tins  kingdom.  “  He  [  the  call]  fhould  have  every  day  about 
half  a  dozen  raw  eggs,  and  crumtrof  bread  boiled  in  milk. 
This,  in  four  or  five  weeks  time,  will  render  his  flefh  excel¬ 
lent.  Calves  intended  for  the  butcher  fhould  therefore  not 

fuck  above  thirty  or  forty  days.” - Forty  milch  Cows  may  be 

considered  as  a  middle-fixed  dairy  :  now  fuppofe  that  twenty 
of  the  calves  are  defined  to  the  knife ,  and  that  each  calf  is 
daily  allowed  fix  eggs  for.  thirty  days,  then  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  required  will  amount  to  THREE  THOUSAND 
SIX  HUNDRED.  If  we  were  thus  to  calculate  for  a  dairy  of 
lour-fcore  or  an  hundred  cows,  the  number  of  eggs  would 
amount  ta . but  wc  will  leave  the  farmer's  fon  to  make 
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the  calculation;  and  likewife  to  calculate  how  many  fowls 
his  filler  muft  keep  to  furnifh  annually  fo  many  thgufand 
eggs.  But  we  have  not  done  with  thefe  curiofities ;  they 
come  fo  fall  as  to  tread  upon  one  another’s  heels.  Some 
flv,  cunning  gypfey  of  a  dairy-maid  feems  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  old  gentleman’s  ignorance  and  credulity  : 
hear  what  he  fays  about  the  runnet. 

The  clods  [clots  !  of  curdled  milk,  which  are  found  in  the 
third  and  fourth  flornach  of  a  fucking  calf,  are,  after  being 
dried  in  the  air,  the  rennet  [rz/nnet]  made  ufe  of  for  curdling 
milk.  The  longer  it  is  kept  the  better  it  is ;  and  a  very  little 
ofit  is  fufficient  to  turn  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  as  is  \vcll 
known  to  all  who  keep  dairies,  p.  314,  315.  ‘ 

A  little  below,  Mr.  Mills  direfls  the  dairy-maid  “  to  take 
great  care  that  the  milk  do  not  remain  in  any  leaden  veil  el 
till  it  contratls  the  lead  degree  of  acidity  ;  for  if  it  does,  it 
foon  diffolves  part  of  the  lead,  a  very  little,  of  which  will 
occafion  the  moll  dangerous  diforders  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  p.  165,  where  we 
are  informed  that  fulphur  and  lead  operate  with  fuch  cer¬ 
tainty  in  an  afthma,  as  not  to  leave  room  to  zi'ijk  for  any  thing 
better.” 

Page  3i6prefents  us  with  Chap.  the  Dife'qf&s  of' 

Horned  Cattle .  The  whole  is  comprifed  in  se  v  £  n  pages  of 
rather  loofe  print,  from  which  our  readers  will  eafily  judge  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  treated  this  important  fubjedt. 
He  tells  us  that  “  the  treatment  before  di refled  in  the  feveral 
difeafes  of  horfes  is,  in  general,  in  fimilar  cafes,  lo  applicable 
to  the  whole  fpecies  of  animals,  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  horned  cattle ,  that  Tittle  remains  to  be  added 
here.”  Again,  “  the  cure  of  internal  difeafes  in  cattle  is  fo  - 
nearly  the  lame  as  for  horfes,  and  the  dofes  of  their  medicines 
fo  much  alike,  that  a  repetition  of  them  here  feems  necdlefs.” 
How  far  the  public  .may  be  fetish ed.  with  fuch  an  imperfefct 
account,  is  not  our  bufmefs  to  determine,  but  we  mud  con- 
fefs  that  we  hoped  for  better  things.  We  cannot  however 
very  well  refill  the  temptation  to  infert  the  following  new  and 
curious  remarks. 

“  Neither  fwine  nor  hens  fhould  come  near  their  cribs 
[how?---no  hens— why  Mr.  Mills  was  faying  but  now  that  the 
farmer  would  want  we  cannot  tell  how  many  thoufand  eggs'] 

“  for,”  he  adds,  “  when  an  ox  has  fw  all  owed  hens  dung  with 
his  food  he  is  prefetuly  tormented  with  violent  pains  in  his 
belly  ;  and  when  he  fwells  with  it  he  dies.”— If  he  /wells  with 
eating  hens  dung  he  will,  as  children  fay,  die  after  it. 

G  2  “  But 
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“  But  if  an  ox  fwallows  hogs  dung  he  is  prefently  feizcd 
with  fo  contagious  a  difeafe  that  it  fpeedily  affeCds  a  whole 
herd.— When  therefore  there  is  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  this 
diftemper,  the  cattle  muft  be  removed  and  feparated  to  paf- 
tures  where  none  fuch  have  been  fed,  that  fo  they  may  not 
hurt  one  another ;  for  by  feeding  they  infe£l  the  grafs,  and  the 
water  by  drinking  of  it.  An  ox  though  otherwife  in  perfeti 
health,  may  perifli  by  the  fmell  and  breath  of  the  difeafed 
blowing  upon  him.”  We  never  before  knew  the  caufe  of  the 
diftemper  among  the  horned  cattle.  Mr.  Mills  has  at  once 
confuted  all  that  Camper,  Monchy ,  Layard ,  DoJJic ,  &c.  have 
written,  and  proved  ail  their  opinions  to  be  erroneous  and 
groundlefs.  Nothing  more  therefore  is  now  wanting  but  an 
a£l  to  prevent  thofe  propagators  of  the  diftemper,  the  cow- 
leaches,  from  giving  any  more  of  their  drenches  compofed  of 
hogs  dung  and  milk. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  expeft  us  to  take  any  farther  notice 
of  a  work  which  abounds  with  fo  many  miftak.es,  abfurdities, 
and  contradictions.*  The  few  that  we  have  lelefted  will  juf- 
tify  this  cenfure.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  fpeak  fo  freely  of 
a  work  that  is  written  by  an  Honorary  Member  of  fo  many  il- 
luftrious  focieties ;  but  our  duty  to  the  public,  as  Reviewers , 
cannot  be  difeharged  without  giving  an  impartial  account ;  and 
in  this  refpeft:,  titles  and  dijlintlions  of  every  fort  and  degree 
muft  fink  in  the  Author  ;  and  as  we  are  not  even  perfo- 
nally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mills,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
we  are  either  influenced  by  envy,  or  prompted  by  revenge. 

*  In  page  408-9,  Milfoil  is  fa i d  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  flieep, 
and  highly  pleafing  to  them. — But  in  p.  436  it  is  ranked  with  thole 
plants  which  occafion  contagious  difeafes,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
oe  fuft'ered  to  grow  in  meadows. — Having  mentioned  contagious  dif¬ 
eafes,  we  are  reminded  of  thofe  excellent  and  well-written  “  Obferva- 
ttons  on  the  Murrain,  &c.”  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  DofTie,  which,  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  neat  cattle,  we  think,  much  fuperior  to  thofe  abridged 
from  M.  Barberet ,  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  heartily  wilh  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  Europe. 


A  7  reatife  on  For  eft  Trees  ;  containing  not  only  thebejl  methods 
of  their  culture  hitherto  pratdifed,  but  a  variety  of  new  and 
u/rj ul  difeovenes ,  the  refult  of  many  repeated  experiments  ; 
as  alfo,  plain  direClions  for  removing  moft  of  the  valuable 
kinds  of for  eft  trees,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards , 
with  certain  fuccefs ;  and,  on  the  fame  principles,  (with  as 

certain 
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ctrtcLinfucccfs ) for  tra  nf planting  hedges  of f undry  kinds  ^whick 
■will  at  once,  ref  ft  cattle:  to  which  are  added ,  direBions  for 
the  difpo/ition,  planting ,  and  culture  of  hedges ,  hy  ohferving 
which ,  they  will  be  handfomer  and fner  fences  in five  years , 
than  they  now  ufually  are  in  ten .  William  Boutcher 9 

nurferyman ,  Comely -Gar den ,  Edinburgh . Murray ,  £<?w- 

;  4/0.  price  boards . 

OUR  very  fenfible  neighbours  on  the  other  fide  the  Tweed 
have  of  late  nobly  exerted  themfelves  in  improving  the 
face  of  their  country.  The  traveller  is  not  To  much  difgufted 
with  that  “  fullen  power  of  ufelefs  vegetation.”  The  lands 
formerly  “  bare  of  grafs  and  very  fertile  of  thiftles,”  now  pro¬ 
duce  flowery  paflures  and  waving  harvefts ;  their  wretched, 
iniferable  huts  are  changed  into  comfortable  houfes;  and 
the  once  dreary,  treelefs  defarts,  are  now  “  waving  their 
leaves ” — Much  more  however  remains  yet  to  be  done ;  for 
in  many  parts,  as  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  thefe  recent  im¬ 
provements  look  like  the  wTorks  of  a  new  colony  in  a  wretched, 
impoverifhed  country. 

The  art  of  planting,  till  of  late,  was  in  general  but  indif¬ 
ferently  underflood  in  our  filler  country;  and  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Boutcher,  that  many  of  the  nurferymen  pra&ifed  fo 
much  fraud,  that  the  laudable  attempts  of  the  nobility,  See.  to 
improve  their  eflates  by  planting  them  with  forefl  trees,  have 
not  been  attended  with  the  wifhed-for  fuccefs.  It  is  not 
therefore  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  ufeful  Praftical 
Treatife  on  this  fubje£l  fhould  be  honoured  with  fuch  a  re- 
fpeflable  lift  of  fubfcribers.  We  have  indeed  ever  confidered 
the  Soots  as  a  people  of  a  generous,  liberal  difpofition,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  but  attribute  thofe  invidious  reflec¬ 
tions  fo  often,  and  fo  unfeelingly,  call  on  both  them  and  their 
country,  to  the  rancour  and  refentment  of  a  difappointed 
party.  But  notwithftanding  this  feeming  predilection,  we 
fhall  not  hefitate  freely  to  declare  our  difapprobation  of  the 
work  before  us,  if  in  the  courfe  of  our  review  t.-  fhall  find  it 
to  be  reprehenfible. 

The  preface  being  a  pretty  long  one,  we  fhall  review  it 
with  fome  attention  :  “  In  the  books  hitherto  pubiilhed  on 
the  cultivation  of  Foreft  Trees,  (fays  Mr.  B.  page  ii.)  the  rules 
have  been  very  [we  wifh  he  had  Paid  rather 1  Ihort  and  con¬ 
fined  :  their  authors  feem  generally  to  have  adopted  the  opi¬ 
nion,  which  yet  unhappily  prevails  amongft  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  unexperienced  planters,  that  when  they  have  put  a 

young 
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young  tree  in  the  ground,  they  have  done  their  duty,  and 
that  their  labours  are  at  an  end  ;  but  fucb  are  fomewhat  like 
unnatural  parents,  who  negledl  to  lead  and  foller  their  infant 
offspring;  fince  trees,  as  well  as  animals,  muff  have  food  and 
difcipline  to  rear  them  to  ftrength,  maturity,  and  good  order. 

•  Thefe  books  contain  no  more  [we  think  we  fhould  have  faid 
little]  than  fowing.  the  feeds,  planting  the  cuttings,  or  laying 
down  the  bran*  hes  in  their  proper  feafon,.there  to  abide  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  and  from  thence  to  be  tranfplanted  to  the  nurfery, 
'where  they  are  to  continue  two,  three,  or  four  years;  from  the 
nurfery,  to  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  meant  to 
remain  (or  good  ;  and  thus  the  bufinefs  is  at  an  end.”— -Thefe 
obfervations  are  in  general  flrikingly  juft  ;  we  frequently  ob- 
ferve  young  trees  not  planted,  but  rather  dibbled  into  the 
ground,  iheie  to  remain  for  timber,  to  which  however  thou- 
fands  of  them  never  arrive.  To  juftify  our  remark  on  Mr. 
B.’s  too  general  cenfure  of  the  books  on  the  cultivation  of 
foreff  trees,  we  (hall  give  the  following  quotations  from  Cook 
and  Langley.  Cook,  who  was  a  gardener,  and  cotemporary 
with  Evelyn,  fays,  p.  49,  “  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reafon 
to  be  given  that  the  oftener  you  remove  a  tree,  the  likelier  it 
is  to  grow  when  it  is  recovered  again. ”---In  the  .next  page 
he  offers  four  reafons  in  fupport  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Langley,  p.  7,  fays,  “  that  the  often  tranfplanting  of 
trees  in  nurferies  caufes  them  to  be  much  better  rooted,  and 
more  likely  to  grow,  than  thofe  that  have  been  very  fcldom 
or  ever  [never J  removed,  fince  their  firfl  tranfplanting  from 
the  feed  bed;  adding,  “  we  fhould  therefore  be  careful  how 
we  buv  trees  from  nurferies,  where  they  have  grown,  with¬ 
out  being  tranfplanted  every  third  or  fourth  year  at  longed.” 
Again,  fpeaking  of  a  plantation,  you  muff  alfo  with  all 
care  and  diligence  difplace  all  the  lateral  buds  in  the  fpring.” 
P.  15.  j  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  on' this  -fubjeft 
hereafter.]  ,  • 

Mr.  B.  is  pretty  fevere  on  the  nurferymen,  though  he  pays 
a  deferved  compliment  to-  the  nurferymen  in  the  South  of 
England.  What  follows  being  contrary  to  the  “  almod  uni- 

O  •  .  ##  O  j 

vcrfallv  received  opinion,  that  trees  ought  to  be  railed  in  the 
nurfery  on  a  poorer  foil  than  that  to  which  they  are  after- 
ward  tranfplanied  for  good,  wc  fhall  make  no  apology  for 
laving  it  before  our  readers. 

J  H 

“  1  mud”  (fays  Mr.  B.  p.  xvi.)  acknowledge  this  doEtrine 
has  a  very  fpecious  appearance  at  firfl  view;  I  adhered  to  it 
in  carlv  iife,  .and  it  is  fo  feeminslv  confident  with  nature, 

that 
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that  I  am  not  furprized  it  has  been  generally  adopted  by  young 
planters ;  at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  account  for  thofe  who 
have  had  much  praflice,  and  long  experience,  not  expofing 
the  errors  of  it.” 

“  In  the  following  fheets  I  have  given  fome  examples, 
from  frequently  repeated  experiments,  of  the  ill  effedls  I  have 
felt  by  planting  young  and  tender  feedlings  in  the  poorefl 
foils,  and  the  greater  fuccefs  attending  thofe  that  are  well- 
grown,  on  the  fame,  or  in  fimilar  fituations.  The  confequences 
ol  raifing  plants  on  poor  hungry  land,  are  no  lefs  fatal  than 
planting  the  feedlings  in  fuch,  and  (hould  as  much  as  pofhble 
be  avoided.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  culture  of  many  trees, 
the  neceflity  of  promoting  their  vigorous  growth  at  fird,  in 
order  to  their  becoming  (lately  and  handforne  ;  nor  can  this 
'be  effected  bv  any.  other  means  than  being  early  nurfed  in  a 
generous  foil,  for  whatever  future  purpofe  they  are  meant,  or 
to  whatever  fituations  they  are  deflined  :  and  that  if  they 
are  but  barely  fupported  from  infancy  on  meagre  ground, 
they  will  never  afterwards  become  (Irong,  though  removed 
to  that  which  is  rich  and feeding.  The  caufes  for.  this,  wdien 
the  fubjefl  is  fearched  to  the  bottom,  are  demonflrably  plain: 
from  their  harfh  and  unfriendly  food  they  contradf  difeafes, 
which,  if  not  immediately  mortal,  are  certainly  incurable; 
they  neceffarilyhave  bad  roots,  they  are  [become]  hide-bound, 
and  their  banches  weak  and  crooked;  in  fhort,  though  they 
may  long  languifh  in  the  .Hate  of  bufhes,  they  will  never  ar¬ 
rive  to  the  magnitude  of  what  may  properly  be  called  trees.” 

Old  Cook  darted  this  notion  ;  “  let  me  be  bold  to  tell  you, 
(fays  he)  that  one  afh-tree  raifed  in  a’  nnrferyy  and  ordered  as 
is  hereafter  (hewed,  is  worth  five  taken  out  of  a  wood  ’’P.3. 

The  planting  of  trees  defigned  for  timber  is  too  frequently 
performed  by  common  labourers.  The  plants  being  raifed  in 
a  rich  warm  foil  in  a  nurfery,  are  often  removed  to  a  much 
colder,  and,  in  a  comparative  fenfe,  more  barren  one  ;  and 
are  likewife  more  expofed  to  the  cold,  bleak  winds.  It  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  the  trees  can  greatly  flourifh  under 
fuch  unfavourable  circumflauces.  On  the  other  hand,  when, 
the  plants  are  taken  from  an  uncultivated  fpot  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grew,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  and  richer  foil, 
they  will  thrive  amazingly  ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  fource  of  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  which  Mr.  B. 
has  combated  with  fuccefs  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a  plant,  which  is  raifed  upon  a  good  foil,  and  tranfplanted 
into  another  equally  good,  will  grow  fader,  finer,  and  drongcr, 
than  by  either  of  the  other  methods. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  B.  very  jtiftly  recommends  foil  for  railing  trees  that  is 
naturally  good,  before  that  which  has  lately  been  forced  and 
pampered  with  dung  ;  the  latter  being  more  baneful  to  them 
than  even  the  pooreft  foils.  If  the  land  be  well  dunged,  and 
the  plants  foon  after  removed  into  it,  the  roots  will  blifter; 
thefe  blifters  contain  vermin  which,  by  preying  on  the  roots, 
contaminate  the  juices  of  the  tree;  and  though,  from  its  ha¬ 
ving  been  nourifhed  in  fuch  kind  of  hot-bed,  it  maybe  very 
luxuriant  for  a  time,  yet  the  tree  will  afterwards  become  ugly, 
hide-bound,  and  fcabby,  and  in  fhort  grow  annually  weaker 
till  it  perifhes. 

“  It  is  a  frequent  obfervation  made  by  men  advanced  in 
years,  that  from  the  fmall  fize  of  trees  ufually  planted,  they 
cannot  hope  to  fee  them  in  any  great  degree  of  perfection  du¬ 
ring  their  lives;”  but  “  by  following  the  rules  here  laid  down, 
(fays  Mr.  B.  p.  xxi  )  this  difcouragement  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved.” — Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  fee  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  practical  and  intelligent  Mr.  B. ;  but 
as  this  article  is  extended  to  its  due  length,  we  mull  referve 
them  for  our  next  number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR  ©bilging  Correfpondents  will  fee  that  this  firft  number  can  be  confi- 
dered  as  little  more  than  an  introdu&ion  to  the  work  ;  yet  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  form  our  judgment  from  the  nature  of  thefe  few  introductory  pieces 
which  we  have  feleCted  from  a  multitude  of  others,  we  think  they  will  have 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Farmer's  Magazine  was  ever  intended  to  be 
filled  with  the  (tale  remarks  of  former  writers. 

Perhaps  there  never  before  was  fo  much  original  and  ufeful  matter  publi/hed 
•n  fuch  eafy  terms.  We  are  perfuaded  that  feveral  of  the  articles  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  if  but  one  fingle  ufeful  hint  is  new,  it 
will  amply  repay  fuch  a  trifling  expence  as  Sixpences  Month. 

Columella's  Letter  on  Deep  and  Shallow  Ploughing,  fhall  be  inferted. - His 

Remarks  on  Pruning  Trees  intended  for  Timber  are,  in  our  opinion,  fuperior 
to  every  thing  we  have  feen  :  the  plate  to  illuftrate  thefe  remarks  (hall  be  en¬ 
graved  as  foon  as  poflibie. 

Our  Hamplhire  Correfpondent,  on  Chalking  Land  twice  to  afeertain  its 
effe&s,  is  in  titled  to  our  belt  thanks. 

The  W’eft-Country  Farmer’s  Receipt  for  the  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep,  we  think 
infallible,  if  any  thing  can  be  fo,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Letter  on  Smoky  Chimnies,  with  the  Italian  Method  of  Whlte-wafhlng 
Smoky  Rooms — Remarks  on  the  Mortar  of  the  Antients — Stonehenge— and 
the  Roman  Caufeway,  will  be  inferted. 

The  Old  Farmer's  other  piece  in  our  next. 

S.  will  fee  his  favour  in  our  next,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

A  Ample  Method  of  preparing  Extract  of  Saturn  in  the  greateft  perfeftion 
with  common  vinegar — Likewife,  the  Method  of  Setting  Wheat  pca&ifed  in 
Norfolk,  will  appear  as  foon  as  poflibie, 

Mr.  H^il/iamfon  on  the  Management  and  Diforders  of  Cattle,  will  fee  his  fa¬ 
vour  duly  noticed, 
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A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE ;  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
heft  Englijh  IVriters  on  the  juhjeSt.  [Continued*] 

THE  ancient  Chaldeans  carried  this  valuable  art 
to  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfection  ;  they 
cultivated  their  lands  with  great  afliduity,  and  received 
in  return  very  plentiful  crops.  Their  fuccefibrs,  to 
fupply  the  want  of  rain,  have  taken  immenfe  pains 
and  trouble  to  water  their  lands  :  The  engines  and 
wheels  which  they  ufe  for  that  purpofe,  are  fo  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  as  fometimes 
to  hurt  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Herodotus 
compared  the  country  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  its 
fertility  ;  the  common  return  of  their  tillage  being, 
according  to  his  account,  upwards  of  two  hundredfold. 

When  the  fun  melted  the  fnow  on  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  the  Euphrates  overflowed  its  banks, 
whereby  the  city  of  Babylon  and  the  country  round 
fuffered  greatly;  for  the  fituation  being  low  and  flat, 
it  became  marfhy  and  produced  a  great  many  willows: 
hence  in  fcripture  it  is  Ailed  “the  valley  of  willows.” 
To  prevent  thefe  inundations,  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
two  artificial  canals  to  divert  the  overflowings  into 
the  river  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon.  [We 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  fimilar  fcheme  may  be  executed 
with  abundant  fuccefs  in  feveral  pa'ts  of  this  kingdom.] 
Having  mentioned  fome  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  cannot  well  omit  his  hanging 
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gardens ,  which  were  fo  much  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks.  They  were  400  feet  fquare,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  up  in  the  manner  of  feveral  large  terraces,  one 
above  another,  till  the  uppermoft  was  as  high  as  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
(who  was  himfelf  at  Babylon)  were  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  The  afcent  was  from  terrace  to  ter¬ 
race  by  ftairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  fuf- 
tained  by  vaft  arches  built  upon  other  arches,  and 
ftrengthened  by  a  wall,  furrounding  it  on  every  fide, 
of  twenty-two  fee t  thick.  The  floors  were  laid  thus  : 
on  the  top  of  the  arches  were  firft  laid  large  ft  ones 
fixteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  and  upon  thefe 
a  layer  of  bitumen  and  reeds  ;  over  this  layer  were 
two  rows  or  courfes  of  bricks,  clofely  cemented  with 
plaifter  5  and  upon  thefe  were  laid  thick  jfheets  of 
lead  that  were  covered  with  mould  fufficiently  deep 
to  receive  the  largeft  trees. 

Thefe  gardens  were  planted  with  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  trees,  ftirubs,  plants,  and  flowers,  fo  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  “  a  wildernefs  of  fweets  and 
in  the  upper  terrace  was  an  aquedudl,  or  engine,  to 
water  all  the  gardens. 

Amyitis,  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been 
bred  in  Media,  where  .{he  was  much  pleafed  with  the 
mountains  and  woody  parts  of  that  country,  defired 
to  have  fomething  like  it  at  Babylon  •,  and  her  huf- 
band,  to  gratify  her,  eredted  this  “  monftrous  work 
of  vanity,”  as  Dr.  Prideaux  calls  it. 

The  Celtes  exceed  all  other  nations  in  point  of 
antiquity,  being  defcended  from  Gomer,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Japhet,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Noah.  They  are 
faid  at  firft  to  have  been  above  minding  agriculture  •,  and 
when  they  came  to  it  in  time,  they  left  the  care  and 
management  of  it  to  their  wives  and  children.  From 
their  being  the  fons  of  Gomer,  they  were  by  fome 
called  Gomerians,  Cimmerians,  Cimbrians  •,  by  others 
called  Gauls,  by  which  name  thofe  on  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  ftill  call  themfelves.  The  Englifti,  by 
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changing  G  into  W,  which  is  very  common,  have 
given  them  the  appellation  of  Welfh  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  their  language  was  almoft  the  very 
fame  that  is  ftill  preferved  among  the  Welfh. 

The  Scythians,  afterwards  called  Goths,  (except 
one  or  two  of  their  petty  kingdoms)  paid  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  agriculture;  their  greateft  wealth  confifted 
in  their  numerous  flocks,  living  upon  their  milk,  and 
cloathing  themfelves  with  their  fkins.  Tho’  they 
poflefled  a  large  extenflve  country,  y^t  they  rather 
chofe  to  roam  where  they  could  find  the  beft  pafiure, 
and  contented  themfelves  with  the  fpontaneous  fruits 
of  the  earth.  They  ufed  uncovered  waggons  inftead 
of  houfes,  the  refinements  of  civil  life  being  but 
little  known  among  them.  They  had  the  art  of  pre¬ 
paring  pills,  one  of  which  would  upon  occafion  yield 
fuflkient  nourilhment  for  feveral  days.  Pliny  fays 
they  had  likewifea  fimilar  compofition  for  their  horfes, 
which  would  ferve  them  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  but  the 
truth  of  this  may  juftly  be  queftioned. 

When  the  Scythian  Nomades  firfl:  became  known 
to  the  Greeks,  they  neither  fowed  nor  reaped  ;  they 
derived  their  fubfiftence  from  the  fruits  which  the 
earth  naturally  produced,  from  the  chace,  and  the 
milk  and  fiefh  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  Gauls 
were  the  firfl:  branch  of  the  Celts?  who  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  agriculture  ;  and  that  ear  1  left  or  all  arts  had 
fcarce  paffed  the  Rhine  when  Csefar  difplayed  in 
Germany  the  Roman  eagle. 

The  art  of  extracting  an  inebriating  liquor  from 
corn,  was  known  among  all  the  branches  of  the  Celts?,* 
before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  extended  their  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  regions  of  the  weft.  When  the  Romans 
extended  their  arms  to  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  the  ufe 
of  wine  was  introduced  among  the  Celtic  nations. 

The  Celts?  were  better  cloathcd  than  home  learned 
men  have  fuppofed,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  anti- 
ents  :  Their  peculiar  cuftom  of  throwing  away  their 

loofe  garments  in  action,  gave  rife  to  the  opinion  that 
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fome  of  them  went  always  naked.  Printed  linens 
feem  to  be  of  Celtic  invention.  The  Spanifh  ladies, 
in  Strabo’s  time,  wore  linen  robes  ftained  with  the 

figures  of  various  flowers. 

The  Celts  were  not  only  neat  in  their  drefs,  but 
they  were  alfo  cleanly  in  their  perions.  I  he  charac¬ 
ter  of  dirtinefs,  which  we  annex  to  the  barbarians  of 
ancient  Europe,  came  from  the  Eaft  with  thofe  wild 
nations  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Weft.  The 
Sarmats,  who  were  the  anceftors  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe,  were  dirty  to 
a  proverb.  The  Celtic  nations  were  particularly  fond 
of  cleanlinefs  •,  they  bathed  regularly  every  day  in 
the  months  of  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer ;  and  they  carried  their  love  of  neatnefs  fo  far, 
that,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  ancient  Gaul,  not  one  man  or  woman, 
even  the  pooreft,  was  to  be  Lon  with  patched  or 
mended  cloaths.  The  fame,  writer  gives  a  ftriking 
contraft  to  the  Celtic  neatuef ,  in  the  naftinefs  of  the 
Sarmatae,  whofe  dirty  ragged  pofterity  croud,  at  this 
day,  the  moft  opulent  cities  in  Europe.  The  clean¬ 
linefs  of  modern  nations  proceeds  from  luxury,  and 
is  not  general  ^  it  was  the  refult  of  nature  among  the 
Celt  a?,  and  was  univerfal.  Beggary  and  rags  (fays 
Mr.  Macpherfon)  are  of  the  improvements  of  ad¬ 
vanced  fociety. 

The  Celtic  in  general  were  fuch  enthufiafts  on  the 
article  of  public  freedom,  that  they  affirmed  it  was 
the  natural  property  of  animals  as  well  as  of  men. 
This  love  of  liberty  was  one  of  the  reafons  they  gave 
for  their  averfion  to  induftry  and  the  accumulation  of 
•  property ;  “  for  he  that  wiflaes  to  be  free,  (faid  the  Scy¬ 
thians,)  ought  to  have  nothing  that  he  is  afraid  to  lofe.” 

The  Phoenicians,  lo  well  known  in  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings  by  the  name  of  Philiftians,  were  alfo  famous  for 
then*  (kill  in  agriculture  ;  but  being  at  length  too 
much  confined  in  their  native  country  by  their  vi&o- 
rious  neighbours  the  children  of  Ifrael  j  they  fpread 

themfelves 
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themfelves  through  many  of  the  iflands  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  they  carried  their  knowledge  in 
hufbandry.  The  Philiftines  being  defcended  from 
the  Egyptians,  were  not  properly  the  natives  of 
Canaan.  The  Canaanites  who  fettled  on  the  fea  coaft, 
were  called  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks.  They  greatly 
improved  themfelves  in  navigation,  commerce,  and 
the  ufeful  arts ;  they  afterwards  rofe  to  great  fame 
under  the  appellation  of  Phoenicians  ;  but  their  an¬ 
cient  hiftory  is  involved  in  much  obfcurity. 

The  Carthaginians  followed  the  tafte  of  their 
anceftors  the  Phoenicians,  and  applied  themfelves 
afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Byzacium,  one  of  the  provinces, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Liby-Phoenicians  ;  its  capital 
was  Adrumetum,  and  was  of  fo  great  fertility  that 
the  earth  made  a  return  of  an  hundred  fold,  though 
at  prefent  it  is  but  a  barren  and  uncultivated  track, 
partly  dry  and  fandy,  and  partly  morafles. 

With  refpedt  to  trade  and  navigation,  no  nation 
was  ever  more  famous,  or  enjoyed  it  in  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  Carthaginians.  By  the  natural  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  the  {kill  of  its  artificers,  and  its 
happy  fituation,  it  became  the  center  of  traffick  of 
the  moft  remote  nations.  Being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  pufhed 
their  difcoveries  weftward,  farther,  in  all  probability, 
than  any  other  nation.  By  an  unremitting  attention  to 
agriculture, they  were  enabled  to  fupply  other  countries 
in  great  abundance  withcorn,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  : 
divers  forts  of  provifions  and  high  fauces,  wax,  honey, 
oil,  &c.  all  the  produce  of  their  own  territories.  * 

Mago,  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  generals,  hav¬ 
ing  much  enlarged  their  dominions,  and  extended 
their  commerce,  by  which  means  their  riches  greatly 
increafed,  acquired  as  much  glory  to  his  country  by 
his  writings,  as  by  his  military  atchievements ;  he 
wrote  no  lefs  than  twenty-eight  books  on  hufbandry, 
which  Columella  tells  us,  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
*  V  ’  bv 
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by  an  exprefs  defire  of  the  Roman  fenate,  though 
Cato  had  before  written  copioufly  on  that  fubjecff. 
Servius  adds,  that  Virgil  ufed  thefe  books  as  a  model 
when  he  wrote  his  Georgicks. 

Hannibal  would  never  let  his  troops  be  idle,  but 
filled  Africa  with  olives  of  their  own  planting. 

Carthage  was  fo  famous  for  its  artificers,  that  any 
fingular  invention  or  exquifite  piece  of  workmanfhip 
feems  to  have  been  called  Punic  by  the  Romans,  their 
moll  inveterate  enemies. 

The  Carthaginians  had  a  laudable  cuftom  in  fend¬ 
ing  colonies  from  time  to  time  into  different  parts  of 
their  dominions  ;  which  not  only  contributed  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  by  drawing 
off  the  idle  and  indigent,  but  alfo  became  a  great 
means  of  aggrandizing  the  ftate. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  they  ufed  dogs  flefh  for  food 
till  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  about  500  years 
before  Chrift,  who  being  difgufted  at  it,  required 
them  to  abltain  from  it,  which  they  did  for  fome  time. 

After  Hannibal  was  conquered  by  Scipio,  and  their 
fhipping  in  a  manner  deftroyed,  yet  no  fooner  was 
the  peace  with  the  Romans  concluded,  but  their  trade 
began  to  flourifh,  which  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  attention  which  they  paid  to  commerce.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  peace  was,  to  fupply  the  Roman 
legions  with  corn  ;  and  foon  after,  they  offered  to  fup¬ 
ply  them  with  a  million  of  bufhels  of  wheat,  and 
half  that  quantity  of  barley,  as  a  free  gift.  Though 
exhauftcd  by  a  moll  ruinous  war,  dripped  of  their 
dominions,  and  deprived  of  their  ihips,  and  feem- 
ingly  reduced  to  the  extremeft  mifery,they  yet  found 
means  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  time,  again  to  become 
wealthy  and  powerful;  fuch  was  the  incredible  in- 
duftry  and  furprizing  genius  of  this  people  for  trade. 
"When  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  *,  the  trea¬ 
sure  carried  off,  exclufive  of  the  plunder  of  the  fol- 
diers,  exceeded  all  belief. 

[7*0  be  continued  in  our  next.'] 
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On  the  Rickets  or  Goggles  in  Sheep . 

AS  the  rickets  or  goggles  in  fheep  has  of  late 
been  rather  alarming,  I  have  fent  you  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  diforder,  not  doubting  but  that 
they  will  at  leafc  be  entertaining,  if  not  beneficial,  to 
fome  of  your  readers  :  perhaps  this  may  provoke 
fome  better  pen  to  give  you  a  better  account. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Comber  has  defcribed  the 
fymptoms  of  this  formidable  diftemper  with  great 
accuracy  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hunter,  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  “  Real  improvements  in  agriculture.” 

When  a  fheep  is  fir  ft  attacked  he  appears  wilder 
than  ufual,  as  though  he  was  fomewhat  light-headed ; 
this  is  fucceeded  by  a  violent  itching,  but  without 
eruptions  *,  after  which  the  poor  animal  daily  grows 
weaker  and  weaker,  walking  about  with  a  goggling 
gait,  [hence  the  name  goggles ,  or  rickets']  and  to¬ 
wards  the  laft  generally  lies  down  and  eats  but  little. 
Sometimes  a  fheep  will  languifh  a  long  time  with  it, 
while  others  are  carried  off  in  a  few  weeks  ;  tor  no 
remedy,  not  even  a  palliative  one,  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

Nothing  appears  on  diffeflion  that  can  lead  us  to 
the  fource  of  this  malady.  The  little  blood  that  is  . 
left  in  the  poor  creature  is  ferous,  or,  to  ufe  the 
common  phrafe  of  the  fhepherbs,  is  turned  into  water . 

From  the  head  of  the  fheep  being  affedted  fo 
much,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  feat  of  the  dif¬ 
order  lay  there;  and  an  intelligent  gentleman  farmer 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  opened  the  heads  of 
feveral  fheep,  thus  dying,  in  order  to  make  fome  dis¬ 
covery.  In  all  of  them  he  found  a  brownifh-coloured 
maggot,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  led. 
him  to  fuppofe  this  was  the  primary  qaufe  of  the 
V©l.  I.  FI  rickets. 
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rickets.  But  this  maggot,  or  worm,  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  head  of  found  fheep  in  the  fpring,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  butchers,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

It  generally,  but  not  always,  attacks  the  younger 
fheep,  more  particularly  the  two  tooths  ;  and  has  been 
thought  to  have  originated  in  or  near  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  It  is  not  infectious,  but  then  it  is  here¬ 
ditary,  and,  like  other  hereditary  diftempers,  may 
be  latent  for  one  generation,  and  then  revive  with 
all  its  fury. 

Hitherto  nothing  but  conjecture  has  been  offered 
with  refpeCt  to  the  fource  of  this  feemingly  unac¬ 
countable  diforder.  I  fhall  therefore  hope  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  my  turn  with  offering  what  may  with  many 
likewife  pafs  for  conjecture  ;  but  I  am  exceedingly 
happy  in  finding  my  fentiments  corroborated  by  fe~ 
veral  very  fenfible  farmers,  and  fheep-dealers. 

The  candid  reader  will  be  fenfible  how  extremely 
difficult  it  muft  be  for  me  to  fpeak  at  all  with  precifion 
on  a  fubjeCt  which  muft  from  its  very  nature  be  in¬ 
volved  in  much  obfcurity  ^  but  I  take  the  true  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe  to  have  been — not  crojfing  the  breed  \  in 
other  words,  breeding  fucceffively  from  the  fame 
flock  *,  which  every  one  knows  will  at  laft  produce 
poor,  weak,  rickety  fheep.  How  well  this  princi¬ 
ple  will  apply  to  every  other  fpecies  of  animals,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  inftfted  on.  Inftances  will  oc¬ 
cur  to  many  fheep-dealers  of  fome  over-wife  farmers 
who  have  proceeded  on  this  principle,  till  experi¬ 
ence  at  laft  convinced  them  of  their  folly. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  that  near  half 
a  century  ago  fome  over-curious  perfon  made  choice 
of  the  very  beft  rams  and  ewes  that  he  could  poftibly 
procure  *,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  there  was  no 
neceffity  for  crofting  the  breed,  but  that  the  flock 
might  be  kept  up  by  breeding  again  fucceffively  from 
the  fir.cft  and  beft  of  his  fheep  thus  obtained.  The 

degeneracy 
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degeneracy  would  certainly  be  conveyed  from  fire  to 
Ibn  *,  but  then,  on  account  of  fuch  pains  being  taken 
to  prevent  it,  this  radical  defeat  would  manifest  it- 
felf  by  almoft  imperceptible  degrees.  It  would, 
however,  in  time  become  conflitutional,  and  be  com¬ 
municated  inevitably,  though  not  equally,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  temperament,  food,  &c.  of 
the  fheep.  And,  in  fad,  the  diforder  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  feveral  of  the  counties,  though  it  has 
lately  been  fufpeded  (from  the  report  of  its  prevail¬ 
ing  fo  much  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom)  on 
account  of  a  fheep  now  and  then  dying  of  a  diforder 
with  which  the  farmers  feem  to  be  not  very  well 
acquainted. 

This  conjedure  is  countenanced  by  the  univerfal 
debility  cf  the  fheep  that  labour  under  the  diforder 
in  queftion  ^  and  likewife  from  an  apparent  defed 
in  the  fpinal  marrow :  for  if  they  are  attentively  and 
carefully  examined  by  a  proper  preflure  of  the  hand 
upon  the  back,  even  foon  after  they  are  feized,  they 
will  fink  under  it.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  fome  more 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  fubjed  by  confidering 
the  methods  that  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs 
to  get  rid  of  the  diftemper,  and.  which  is  nothing 
more  than  continually  changing  and  croffmg  the  breed . 
Several  farmers  have  by  this  means  brought  their 
flocks  again  into  good  order,  after  they  have  la*- 
boured  under  it  for  feveral  years. 

If  any  perfon  will  take  equal  pains  with  the  writer 
of  this  article,  he  may,  by  enquiring  of  different  far¬ 
mers  and  their  fhepherds,  be  informed,  that  they 
believe  the  diforder  lies  a  long  time  in  the  blood, 
and  that  their  flocks  were  entirely  free  from  it  till 
they  bought  fome  fheep  out  of  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ty.  The  farmers  in  this  neighbouring  county  are 
equally  difpleafed  with  thofe  of  fome  other  county. 
Sometimes  they  pretend  to  trace  it  from  fome  parti¬ 
cular  diftrid  or  part  of  a  county,  becaufe  it  has  long 
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reigned  there-,  and  yet  the  farmers  in  this  reprobated 
diftrid  are  equally  pofitive  they  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
criminate,  having  purchafed  from  feveral  different 
counties  and  yet  found  no  material  difference. 

The  beft  method  therefore  to  prevent  its  progrefs, 
or  to  get  rid  of  it  where  the  flock  is  infedted,  feems 
to  be  that  already  mentioned  the  farmer  taking 
particular  care  in  the  choice  of  his  rams,  either  from 
■thofe  places  where  the  diforder  has  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated,  or  where  it  has  been  fpread,  but  is  now  hap¬ 
pily  removed. 

What  I  have  faid  is  propofed  with  difHdencc,  tho’ 
I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  the  conjedture  is 
well  founded.  If  any  of  your  correfpondents  will 
throw  a  little  more  light  upon  the  fubjedh,  which  is 
now  become  interefting  to  the  farmer,  and,  in  fhort, 
to  the  community  in  a  very  high  degree  •  or  will, 
by  fuperior  arguments  and  better  reafonings,  prove 
that  I  have  totally  miftaken  the  caufe  of  the  diftem^ 
per,  and  trace  it  to  fome  other,  its  true  fource,  I 
fhall  be  equally  ready  with  your  other  purchafers  to 
return  them  my  thanks  for  the  favour. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bath,  April  3c th,  V  A  R  R  O, 

[The  arguments  which  our  ingenious,  and,  we  will  add, 
fenfible  correfpondent,  has  adduced  in  fupport  of  what  he 
modefliy  calls  a  conjetlure ,  are,  in  our  humble  opinion,  con- 
clufive  ;  we  hefitate  not  a  moment  to  acknowledge  ourfelves 
convinced.  Much  more  may  be  added  to  elucidate  and  con¬ 
firm  what  he  has  thus  advanced  ;  but  we  hope  that  our  cor¬ 
refpondents  will  preclude  our  remarks  by  favouring  us  with 
their  own. 

We  have  given  the  preceding  letter  on  account  of  its  great 
importances  to  the  farmer,  and  indeed  to  the  community ,  as 
Varro  jultly  obferves,  inflead  of  fome  other  articles  which 
mult  now  be  referved  for  our  next,] 
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Article  III. 

A  new  Method  of  deftroying  that  pernicious  Inf e 51  in 
Wheats  called  the  Weevil.  * 

THE  following  letter  from  Paris  having  made  its 
appearance,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  laying 
it  before  our  readers. 

-  ^  / 

<c  When  the  extirpation  of  rabbits  in  this  country 

was  on  the  carpet,  it  was  found  that  the  fmell  of  lob- 
fters  or  craw-fifh  would  entirely  deftroy  them  in  their 
burrows  ;  fince  when  it  has  been  difcovered,  that 
thefe  fifti  have  another  property  very  ufeful  to  the 
farmer  and  corn-fadtor. 

“  Monf.  de  Broffes,  firft  preftdent  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Dijon,  finding  that  the  weevils  had  got  a- 
mong  fome  wheat  at  one  of  his  farms,  tried  almoft 
every  method  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  in  vain,  for  his 
granaries  fitill  continued  infefted  by  this  voracious 
in  fed: :  at  length  he  was  informed  by  a  perfon  of  the 
means  to  deftroy  them,  quite  fimple,  and  no  ways 
expenfive  or  dangerous,  and  which,  it  is  faid,  had 
been  pradtifed  in  the  Province  of  Poidtou,  with  equal 
fuccefs. 

u  Monf.  de  Broffes,  as  he  was  bid,  got  fome  live 
lobfters,  which  he  threw  on  the  wheat  which  was 
infefted,  and  in  four  hours  time  the  weevils  came 
out  from  all  parts  of  it,  (for  the  fifti  were  ftill  alive) 
and  difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  wall  in  great 
numbers,  that  in  many  places  it  was  quite  black 
with  them,  and  endeavoured  to  efcape  by  the  chinks 
in  the  wall,  but  at  length  they  all  periftied. 

“  The  fmell  of  this  teftaceous  fifti,  particularly  if 
they  are  left  to  ftink,  always  proves  fatal  to  thefe 
infedls,  yet  will  no  ways  affedt  the  corn.  It  would 
be  proper  to  try  this  remedy  as  foon  as  it  was  per¬ 
ceived 
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ceived  that  the  weevils  had  begun  to  make  their 
nefts  therein.” 


Article  IV. 


On  Baron  Van  Haake's  Salt. 

i 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Should  be  glad  of  your  opinion  of  Baron  Van 
Haake’s  Salt,  which  has  been  fo  often  advertifed 
to  manure  land. 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 
Answer. 

Our  correfpondent  has  undoubtedly  heard  of  the 
Bottle-conjurer,  and  the  Cock-lane  ghoft. 


Article  V. 


Cure  for  the  Foot-rot  in  Sheep. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

Sir,  .  ..  :f  . 

I  SEE  by  your  propofals  that  you  intend  to  publifh 
fome  ufeful  receipts  I  have  fent  you  one  that 
may  be  depended  on  for  the  foot-rot  in  fheep,  which 
is  a  troublefome  diftemper  enough,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  quite  fo  much  fo  as  they  do  in  fome 
counties. 

Anoint  the  part  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
then  keep  the  fheep  upon  your  dry  land,  otherwife 
it  v/ill  return  again.  Whenthe  diforder  is  very  inve¬ 
terate,  I  let  my  fheep  (land  upon  fome  flaked  lime  for 
a  night,  which  never  fails,  if  the  diforder  is  curable. 

A  West-Country  Farmer. 

[We 
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/ 

[We  beg  leave  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  our  correfpond- 
ent’s  dire&ions :  the  fheep  fhould  not  be  driven  upon  the 
lime  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  vitriolic  acid; 

Jtvcral  hours  at  Ieaft  fhould  intervene.  Though  our  corre- 
fpondent  does  not  mention  this  diforder  being  contagious, 
yet  we  have  indifputable  authority  to  pronounce  it  fo.  If  a 
found  flock  was  to  be  turned  into  a  field  immediately,  or  very 
foon  after  the  lame  one  was  taken  out,  it  would  in  a  fhort 
time  be  infe&ed.] 


Article  VI. 

Original  Standard  of  Weights  and  Meafures  in  this 

Kingdom. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

YOU  mention  Agriculture  as  the  moft  antienfc 
and  ufeful  employment  in  the  world,  and,  in 
fhort,  it  is  the  fource  of  all  our  trade,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  the  confequent  wealth ;  no  won¬ 
der  it  is  therefore  by  others  ftiled  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  one,  independent  of  its  having  been  the  favou¬ 
rite  ftudy  and  amufement  of  fo  many  eminent  per- 
fons  recorded  in  hiftory. 

Every  farmer  perhaps  does  not  know  that  the 
grains  of  wheat  and  barley  were  the  original  ftandards 
to  adjuft  the  weights  and  meafures  in  this  kingdom. 

Though  it  was  ordained  in  Magna  Charta  that 
there  fhould  be  but  one  weight  and  one  meafure,  yet 
I  do  not  find  how  or  from  whence  the  ftandard  was 
to  be  made  or  adjufted  till  the  31ft  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Firft  ;  when  it  was  ordained, 
“  That  three  grains  of  barley  dry  and  round  do  make 
an  inch,  twelve  inches  make  a  foot,  three  feet  make 
a  yard,  five  yards  and  a  half  make  a  perch,  and  forty 
perches  [in  length]  and  four  in  breadth,  make  an 
acre.”  Again, 
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“  By  the  confent  of  the  whole  realm  of  England, 
the  king’s  meafure  was  made,  viz.  That  an  Englifh 
penny,  which  is  called  the  fterling,  round  without 
clipping,  fhall  weigh  two  and  thirty  grains  of  wheat 
dry  in  the  midfl  cf  the  ear/  and  twenty  pence  make 
an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  make  a  pound,  [Troy 
weight]  and  eight  pounds  make  a  gallon  of  wine, 
and  eight  gallons  of  wine  make  a  bufhel  of  London, 
which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter.” 

I  have  given  thefe  quotations  in  modern  fpelling ; 
but  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  why  we  now  ufe  only 
twenty-four  grains  for  a  peiyiyweight,  and  when  this 
exchange,  or  rather  abatement,  took  place.  If  any 
one  of  your  readers  will  inform  me,  I  fhall  be  obliged 
to  him. 

i 

I  am,  &c. 

A  Lover  of  Antient  Cuftoms . 


Article  YII. 

5 To  difcharge  Paint  from  Linen  Cloth . 


Mr.  Sylvan, 

PLEx4SE  to  inform  me  how  to  difcharge  paint, 
or  the  yellow  colour  that  it  leaves,  in  cotton  or 
linen  cloth  after  wafhing. 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 


Answer. 


Rub  the  paint,  or  the  yellow  fpot,  well  with  fpirits 
of  turpentine,  and  it  will  immediately  wafh  clean  out 
without  injuring  the  cloth.  Thefe  fpirits  will  like- 
wife  difcharge  painjgsgreafe,  &c.  in  woollen  cloth. 

Article 
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Article  VIII. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Difadv ant ages  of  deep  and 

fhallow  Ploughing. 

S  I  R, 

AGREEABLE  to  my  promife,  I  now  fend  you  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  deep  and  fhallow  ploughing,  in  foils  that 
are  deep  enough  to  admit  of  being  double  trenched, 
if  required.  By  fhallow  ploughing,  I  would  be  un» 
derftood  to  mean  from  two  to  four  inches  deep. 

In  favour  of  fhallow  ploughing  it  may  be  faid. 
That  the  roots  of  wheat,  barley,  &c.  very  feldom 
penetrate  deeper  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  at  mofl 
two  inches ;  and  that  this  depth  affords  a  fufficient 
pafture  for  the  roots,  which  certainly  cannot  draw 
any  virtue  from  the  earth  below.  The  foil  neareft 
the  furface  is  univerlally  allowed  to  be  the  richeft, 
becaufe  moll  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmof- 
phere ;  and  when  it  is  ploughed  but  a  few  inches 
deep  the  whole  may  be  more  eafily  expofed  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  fun,  rain,  froft,  &c.  The  ufual  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  will  be  greater  in  proportion  than  in 
deep  ploughing,  and  the  land  of  courfeproportionably 
more  enriched.  The  land  may  likewife  be  more  eafily, 
and  confequently  more  cheaply  and  oftener  ploughed, 
which  is  an  article  of  fome  confequence  to  a  farmer : 
add  to  all  this,  that  fine  crops  are  often  obtained  by  fhal¬ 
low  ploughing-,  for  in  many  places  they  cannot  plough 
deep,  and  in  others  they  plough  fhallow  by  choice. 

Plaufible  as  thefe  arguments  may  feem,  they  have 
(at  leaft  with  me)  but  little  weight  when  brought  to 
the  only  true  teft,  experience.  They  would  indeed 
be  invincible  if  an  old  piece  of  pafture  was  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  up,  and  only  one  courfe  of  crops  was  to  be  ta¬ 
ken,  or  two  courfes  at  the  1110ft.  It  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  in  fome  foils£  there  is  fuch  a  natural 
Vql.  I.  IO  richnefs 
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richnefs  and  fertility,  that  they  are  not  eafily  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  may  with  proper  care  and  management 
be  kept  in  conftant  tillage.  Such,  for  inftance,  are 
fome  parts  of  the  vales  of  EveSham  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  and  of  Taunton-dean  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
fet ;  but  this  richnefs  (except  a  few  inftances  from 
marie,  chalk,  &c.)  is  in  vain  attempted  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  foils  naturally  barren;  fome  being  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  light,  and  others  equally  too  Strongand  heavy, 
and  the  means  of  changing  them  not  always  at  hand. 

Every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  the 
good  or  ill  qualities  or  properties  of  foils  can  only 
be  aScertained  by  repeated  culture,  though  a  judici¬ 
ous  farmer  may  form  a  pretty  good  gueSs  by  exa¬ 
mining  them  ;  and  that  there  is  likewife  fomething 
extremely  peculiar  and  unaccountable  in  the  nature 
of  foils.  There  are  a  great  many  pieces  of  land  that 
will  bear  good  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  and  clover,  that 
will  not  produce  good  barley  ;  there  is  a  variety  of 
deep  foils  in  which  faintfoin  will  not  flourish  ;  and 
fome  fields  will  Scorch  or  canker  carrots,  which  has 
been  falfely  attributed  to  dung ;  for  I  have  known 
immenfe  quantities  of  found  carrots  raifed  on  dunged 
lands,  and  I  know  it  is  the  confiant  pra&ice  of  Seve¬ 
ral  market-gardeners  of  my  acquaintance  to  manure 
their  carrot  lands  equally  well  in  common  as  for  other 
crops  ;  yet  nothing  of  thefe  peculiarities  is  discover¬ 
able  but  by  experiments ; — but  to  return  from  this 
digreflion. 

Though  we  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  pa¬ 
bulum  of  plants,  yet  we  all  fee  clearly  that  when  the 
land  is  repeated  fowed  with  hard  corn  or  grain,  the 
return  is  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  on  lands  which  are 
fown.  with  intermediate  green  vegetable  crops ;  and 
that  the  oftener  any  one  fort  of  grain  is  fowed,  the 
more  Slender  and  weak  are  the  crops  in  return. 

The  abfolute  ncceflity  of  fre/h  c.rrth ,  or  that  which 
is  made  fo  by  comminution,  and  by  being  expofed 
to  receive  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  is  clearly 

evinced, 
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evinced,  and  abundantly  confirmed,  in  every  part  of 
Europe  where  the  new  hufbandry  has  been  introdu¬ 
ced.  Land  that  has  lain  to  reft  many  years  will 
yield  two  fucceftive  good  crops  of  wheat,  while  that 
which  is  conftantly  kept  in  tillage  would  hardly  re¬ 
turn  a  double  quantity  of  the  feed  for  a  fecond  crop. 

I  have  always  obferved  that  the  crops  produced  on 
the  deep  foils  are  heavier  than  thofe  which  we  obtain 
from  fhallow  ones,  though  the  grain  from  the  latter 
is  often  of  a  good  quality.  As  to  the  argument  with 
refpedt  to  the  upper  part  of  the  furface  being  much 
better  than  the  lower  part,  it  can  be  true  only  of  paf- 
ture  land ;  where,  in  fade,  it  has  its  ufe  in  planting 
trees  or  hedges. 

In  the  common  continued  courfe  of  hufbandry 
neither  frequent  ploughings  nor  manure  will  fully 
compenfate  for  either  the  want  of  reft,  or  of  frefh  until- 
Ied  earth.  A  good  crop  exhaufts  the  land  much  more 
than  the  atmofphere  can  fupply  in  the  courfe  of  one 
year ;  and  this  is  one  convincing  proof  that  it  is  mo¬ 
rally  impoftible  the  New  hufbandry  can  ever  fucceed. 
Land  will  grow  tired  of  manure,  at  leaft  it  will  not 
produce  fucceftive  equally  good  effedls.  It  will  like- 
wife  grow  tired  with  clover,  as  every  farmer  who  fows 
it  has  experienced. 

The  advantage  arifing  from  the  cheapnefs  of 
ploughing  light  furrows,  and  the  trifting  difference 
in  the  manure,  will  be  amply  compenfated  by  a  more 
plentiful  harveft,  where  a  vigorous  untilled  earth  can 
be  raifed  at  pleafure  by  the  plough.  And  this  may 
be  done  if  the  ftaple  of  the  land  is  fufFiciently  deep, 
which  is  impoftible  where  either  the  foil  is  thin  and 
fhallov/,  or  made  fo  by  ploughing. 

Couch,  and  many  other  pernicious  weeds,  flourifh 
amazingly  in  fhallow  ploughing,  but  inevitably  rot 
when  the  land  is  double  trenched. 

If  common  opinion  will  have  any  weight,  the 
farmers  in  general  will  fubferibe  to  my  fentiments. 

K  2  They 
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They  are  often  wifhing  for  a  deeper  foil,  that  their 
crops  may  be  larger  \  and,  in  fhort,  fo  many  in- 
flances  occur  of  the  fuperior  fertility  of  virgin  earth, 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  hale,  for  both 
corn  and  the  green  or  vegetable  crops,  that  it  is  un- 
neceffary  for  me  to  enlarge ;  but  I  will  beg  leave  to 
mention  one,  becaufe  it  is  common  enough.  W  hen 
part  of  an  arable  field  has  been  quarried,  and  the  pit 
floped  fo  as  to  make  it  ploughable  and  the  old  earth 
fpread  over  it,  the  corn  and  clover  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  ftronger  upon  this  part  than  on  the  other  part 
of  the  field  which  was  repeatedly  tilled  during  the 
time  that  the  pit  or  quarry  was  in  ufe,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  fo  for  many  years,  as  I  have  feveral  times  re¬ 
marked. 

If  you  think  thefe  few  obfervations  merit  a  place 
in  your  magazine,  they  are  at  your  fervice. 

I  am,  &c. 

COLUMELLA. 


[We  tiope  to  have  the  plate  ready  by  our  next,  in  order 
to  explain  Columella's  obfervations  on  pruning  trees  intended 
for  timber.  We  wilh  he  would  pleafe  to  favour  us  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  drill  hufbandry.] 

x  "  *  * 




Article  IX. 


To  fumigate  Wall  Fruit  T rees  in  order  to  defir oy  Infers , 

Blight  Si  &V. 


Mr.  Sylvan, 


The  following  eafy  and  fimple  method  of  de- 
ftroying  infedls  on  wall  fruit  trees,  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  ufeful  to  many  of  your  readers. 


I  am,  &c. 

A  Lover  of  Fruit. 

Take 
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Take  an  old  tin  watering  pot,  (or  any  fimilar  vef- 
fel)  and  make  a  charcoal  fire  in  it;  add  a  tube  or 
pipe  made  of  either  tin,  leather,  or  ftiff  paper,  to  the 
Tpout,  which  may  be  of  any  fufficient  length.  Then 
ftrew  fome  brimftone,  tobacco  duft,  fine  fhreds  of 
leather,  &c.  &c.  upon  the  fire  in  the  pot,  and  cover 
the  top  of  it. 

Having  a  pair  of  bellows  ready,  hold  the  wind  flap 
over  the  tube  or  pipe  to  receive  the  fmoke,  which 
it  will  do  very  effectually  when  you  ufe  the  bellows. 
By  this  means  the  fuffocating  vapour  may  be  directed 
through  the  bellows  to  any  part  of  the  tree  with  the 
greateft  eafe  and  facility,  and  the  tree  foon  cleared 
of  all  the  vermin. 

This  method- is  much  more  effectual  than  the  old 
one,  where  a  chaffing-difh  has  been  recommended 
for  this  purpofe  ;  becaufe  the  latter  method  is  more 
troublefome,  and  requires  the  wind  to  blow  from  a 
particular  quarter  right  againft  the  trees,  which  can 
feldom  be  obtained. 


Article  X. 

On  the  Difadv  ant  ages  of  pruning  Poplar  T rees . 

From  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions. 

S  I  R, 

IN  your  general  dictionary,  under  the  word  Abele, 
the  pruning  of  that  kind  of  poplar  is  recom¬ 
mended  until  they  are  fifteen  feet  high;  this  conduCt 
I  cannot  help  thinking  wrong,  and  fubmit  my  autho¬ 
rities  for  thinking  fo  to  your  confederation.  They 
are  taken  from  Lowthorp’s  abridgment  of  the  Phi¬ 
lofophical  Tranfadtons,  4to.  p.  708.  and  as  that  is  a 
book  rather  fcarce,  and  in  very  few  hands,  I  think 

vou 
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you  may  print  the  following  extra#  confidently  with 
your  declaration  of  not  printing  the  fiale  remarks  of 
foregoing  writers. 

“  Four  young  poplar  trees,  all  of  equal  bignefs, 
growth,  fituation,  and  foil,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
found,  were  ordered  thus.  The  firft  had  all  its 
branches  and  top  cut  off-,  the  fecond  had  almoft  all 
its  branches  pruned  off,  but  was  left  with  a  fmall 
head  at  the  top  ^  the  third  had  the  branches  cut  off 
half-way,  and  thofe  of  the  upper  half  left  growing 
the  fourth  was  left  growing  without  being  at  all 
primed  or  lopped.  In  the  following  years  the  firft 
fhot  out  many  twigs  round  about,  but  the  body  in- 
creafed  but  little  in  height  or  bignefs  ;  the  fecond 
fhot  out  many  twigs  where  it  had  been  pruned,  and 
the  top  branches  and  top  alfo  increafed  confiderably, 
and  the  body  alfo  increafed  much  more  in  height  and 
bignefs  than  the  former  ;  the  third  increafed  much 
more  in  all  its  parts  than  the  fecond ;  but  the  fourth 
increafed  in  limbs,  height,  and  bignefs,  *  moft  of 
all ;  fwelling  in  bignefs  and  ftretching  in  height, 
and  fpreading  in  its  boughs  much  more  than  the 
third  ;  and  in  about  ten  years  was  more  than  four 
times  as  big  as  the  firft. 

“  In  the  great  froft  1684,  of  twenty-five  poplars 
that  had  been  pruned  nineteen  were  killed  by  it,  and 
the  remaining  fix  were  very  weak,  and  hardly  able 
to  recover,  and  increafed  very  little  in  the  following 
years.  Thefe  poplars  were  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  had  only  a  fmall  head  left  at  the  top  unlopped, 
of  about  four  or  five  feet,  and  were  pruned  the  fpring 
before  the  great  froft.  Divers  alfo  of  thofe  that 
were  pruned  two  fummers  before  the  froft  were  killed 
by  it,  but  none  of  thofe  which  had  not  been  pruned 
at  all  were  hurt  by  it  and  both  in  Lancafnire  and 
Chefhire  trees  of  fixty  feet  in  height,  that  had  been 
pruned  and  had  only  a  fmall  top  left,  were  alfo  killed 
by  the  faid  froft  ^  whereas  thofe  trees  of  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  and  height  which  flood  near  to  them,  but  had 
not  been  pruned,  continued  to  flourifh,  and  fufFered 
no  harm  thereby. 

44  Where  thefe  prunings  had  been  tried  on  trees 
twenty  feet  high,  the  difference  of  their  increafe  was 
fenfible  the  following  fummer  ;  but  in  feven  or  eight 
years  time  the  difference  is  prodigious,  the  unpruned 
trees  growing  feveral  times  bigger  than  the  pruned 
both  in  body  and  branches.” 

The  above  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  pruning  poplars  ;  how  they  may  ope¬ 
rate  upon  your  other  readers  I  know  not.  Thofe 
who  are  of  my  way  of  thinking,  will  defift  from  the 
practice  ;  and  the  others  will  only  be  as  they  were 
before  from  this  page  and  half’s  preaching  of  their 
friend. 


[We  have  convinced  our  correfpondent  of  our  obligations 
to  him  for  his  candour  by  inferting  his  letter,  but  he  has  mif- 
taken  our  meaning.  We  are  great  enemies  to  the  common 
method  of  pruning  timber  trees  ;  but  a  poplar  truncheon  may 
with  propriety  have  the  later cd  (hoots  difbranched  till  it  is  fif¬ 
teen  feet  high,  but  then  a  good  head  with  the  leading  fhoots 
muff  always  be  left;  but  more  of  this  in  our  next. 

The  experiments  to  which  our  correfpondent  has  referred 
us  are  well  conceived,  but  they  do  not  apply.  We  are  not 
informed  how  large  or  how  high  the  four  young  poplar  trees 
were  ;  the  height  might  poffibiy  be  fifteen  feet :  but  we  refer 
him  to  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Boutcher’s  treatife  on  foreft  trees 
in  this  month’s  review  ;  and  as  they  were  written  before  his 
letter  came  to  hand,  he  will  fee  how  nearly  our  fentiments 
with  refpefl  to  pruning  young  trees  agree  with  his  own.] 


Article  XI. 

On  Potting  Butter . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  the  receipt  to  dye  fllks 
blue,  &c.  and  in  return  have  fent  you  a  hint  on 
potting  butter.  It 
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It  fometimes  unfortunately  happens  that  a  dairy¬ 
maid  has  a  warm  hand,  and  does  not  make  a  proper 
ufe  of  cold  water,  by  which  means  the  butter  will  re¬ 
tain  too  much  of  the  butter-milk,  and  fome  of  the 
water  •,  this  will  occafion  the  butter  to  grow  rancid 
in  fpite  of  all  the  other  care  and  pains  bellowed  on 
it.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  your  fair  readers 
(for  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  have  fome  on  account 
of  the  family  receipts )  to  pot  their  own  butter  :  but 
firll,  with  very  cool  hands  and  in  a  cool  place  to  work 
the  butter  well  over  again  till  all  the  butter-milk  and 
water  are,  if  podible,  fqueezed  out ;  and  then  it  may 
be  potted  with  fafety,  and  will  require  a  much  lefs 
quantity  cf  fait  than  is  generally  employed, 

JLUCINDA, 

P.  S'.  If  you  approve  of  this,  I  will  fend  you  a 
method  to  preferve  eggs  for  your  next  month’s  ma¬ 
gazine,  but  not  borrowed  from  any  book,  . 

[The  preceding  hint  is  very  juft,  as  well  as  ufeful ;  for  but¬ 
ter  (or  lard)  will  when  warmed  unite  with  water,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  will  retain  part  of  the  butter-milk,  which  being  thus  im¬ 
bibed  will  putrefy  and  communicate  their  ill  qualities  to  the 
butter  ;  but  by  obferving  Lucindas  inftruftions  this  difagree- 
able  taint  may  be  prevented.  It  fhould  likewife  be  obferved 
the  milk  or  water  will  feparate  from  the  butter  pretty  freely 
when  it  is  quite  cold. 

We  fhall  be  glad  to  receive  Lucinda  s  promifed  favour,  and 
hope  fhe  will  not  fail  to  let  us  have  it  by  the  15th  day  of  the 
month,  or,  if  fhe  thinks  her  letter  will  be  a  fhort  one,  by 
the  £oth  at  fartheft.] 


Article  XII. 

On  the  Utility  cf  fet ting  or  planting  Wheat , 

The  pi  a  nting  of  wheat  feems  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  fuggeded  by  fetting  a  certain  number 
or  grains  ;n  a  garden  :  and  many  have  expreded  their 

admiration 
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admiration  at  the  number  of  ears  that  have  arifen 
from  a  fingle  feed.  But  thefe  feem  to  have  been 
people  of  mere  curiofity,  that  had  no  thought  or  op¬ 
portunity  of  extending  it  to  a  lucrative  purpofe:  and 
I  cannot  recoiled:  any  ever  attempting  it  upon  a  lar¬ 
ger  fcale,  till  a  little  farmer,  near  Norwich,  about  fe- 

ven  or  eight  years  fince,  began  it  upon  lefs  than  an 
acre. 

He  was  fucceeded,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  a 
few  imitators,  who  were  generally  the  butt  of  their 
neighbours’  merriment,  for  adopting  fo  lingular  a 
practice.  But  their  faving  and  fuccefs  (for  they  had 
better  and  larger  crops  than  their  neighbours)  en¬ 
gaged  feveral  more  to  follow  *  while  fome  fpecula- 
tive  perfons,  obferving  its  great  advantage,  recom¬ 
mended  it  particularly,  or  publifhed  its  utility  in  a 
public  paper.  Thefe  recommendations  aiid  adver- 
tifements  had  their  effed:  the  curiofity  and  enquiry 
of  divers  farmers  were  excited,  who  found  it  a  fuf- 
fcient  incentive  for  their  own  experiment :  and  many 
of  thefe  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk  (particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Norwich)  began  fetting-  among  whom 
was  the  larged  occupier  of  land  in  that  part  of  the 
county* 

Its  firft  oppofers  are  filenced  5  a  new  accedion  of 
fupporters  to  this  provident  and  public  fcheme  is 
arifen.  As  the  produce  has  bed  vindicated  the  me¬ 
thod,  and  given  an  undoubted  propriety  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  now  an  appeal  to  common-  fenfe  ^  for 
the  fet  or  planted  crops  were  not  lefs  thick  on  the 
ground,  the  ears  were  indifputably  larger*  without 
any  dwarfifh  or  under  corn,  the  grain  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  fpecifically  weightier,  per  bulhel,  than  the  fown  • 
and  there  fecms  to  be  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  crops 
will  be  commenfurate  with  the  appearance,  which 
was  experimentally  manifed  the  preceding  years, 
i'he  quantity  and  quality  thus  increafed  and  im¬ 
proved,  (the  fird  faving  certain)  there  can,  at  pre- 
Vol,  I*  L  fent3 
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fent,  no  doubt  be  fuggefted  of  its  future  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  to  indulge  the  curious,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  fuch  as  may  be  difpofed  to  the  practice, 
I  fhall  relate  the  manner  of  its  performance. 

The  lands,  on  which  this  mode  is  peculiarly  prof- 
perous,  are  either  after  a  clover  ftubble,  or  on  which 
trefoil  and  grafs-feeds  were  fown  the  fpring  preceding 
the  lad,  and  on  which  the  cattle  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  paftured  during  the  fummer.  Thefe 
grounds,  after  the  ufual  dunging,  are  only  once 
thrown  over  by  the  plough,  in  an  extended  flag  or 
turf  about  ten  inches  over  ;  along  which  a  man,  who 
is  called  a  dibbler,  with  two  fetting-irons,  fomewhat 
thicker  than  ram-rods,  though  much  thicker  towards 
the  end  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  with  cafes  of 
wood  for  their  handles,  which  refemble  thofe  of  com¬ 
mon  fpades  or  fhovels,  fteps  backward  along  the 
turf,  and  at  every  ftep  makes  two  holes,  about  four 
inches  afunder  every  way,  and  about  one  inch  deep ; 
into  each  of  which,  the  droppers  (women,  boys,  or 
girls)  drop  one,  two,  or  three  grains  ;  but  two  are 
efteemed  preferable  to  one,  or  more.  After  which, 
a  gate  with  thorns  drawn  through  its  ledges,  or 
rails,  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  fills  up  the  holes. 
By  this  mode,  three  pecks  and  a  half,  or  lefs  than 
one  bufhel  of  feed,  if  the  droppers  are  heedful,  is 
fufficient  j  not  a  grain  of  which  feems  loft,  but,  bu¬ 
ried  as  related,  it  feems  equally  removed  from  the 
prey  of  vermin  or  the  power  of  froft,  while  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  rifing  gives  facility  to  the  removing  any 
weeds  which  fpring  up.  At  its  firft  appearance  it 
neceftarily  feems  thin  on  the  ground,  but  when  the 
fpring  has  made  fome  progrefs,  it  branches  out,  and 
looks  almoft  equal  to  the  fown ;  and  thence,  from 
time  to  time,  acquires  new  ftrength,  till  it  becomes, 
as  already  mentioned,  more  profperous  than  it.  In 
a  few  w'ords,  this  improvement  is  the  moft  promifing, 
and  replete  with  the  greateft  utility,  of  any  lately 

made 
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ttiade  in  the  agricultural  art.  In  a  parochial  view,  it 
will  leffen  the  rates,  by  employing  the  aged  and  chil¬ 
dren  :  it  faves  to  the  farmer  and  the  public,  in  every 
acre,  from  five  to  fix  or  feven  pecks  of  wheat  ^ 
which,  if  nationally  adopted,  without  confidering 
the  fuperior  produce,  would  afford  bread  for  near 
half  a  million  of  people. 

The  extraordinary  expence  for  fetting  was  at  firft 
about  io/.  or  io/.  6d.  per  acre,  but  is  fince  reduced 
to  about  half  that  fum.  It  is  ufual  to  lime  the  feed, 
as  it  gives  a  roughnefs  to  it,  and  prevents  too  many 
grains  flipping  from  the  fingers. 

Norfolk . 

[From  the  preceding  account  it  Teems  as  if  the  clover  Hub¬ 
ble  is frfl  dunged  and  afterwards  ploughed,  which  practice 
fa  few  inftances  excepted  that  will  hereafter  be  taken  notice 
of)  we  moll  heartily  condemn.  We  do  not  fee  how  the 
wheat  which  is  planted  only  one  inch  deep  can  be  nourilhed 
by  the  manure  which  is  buried  feveral  inches  below  it;  but  if 
we  have  miftaken  the  gentleman’s  meaning,  we  Oiall,  on  being 
convinced  of  our  miftake,  be  very  free  to  acknowledge  it.] 


Article  XIII.  * 

Short  and  eafy  Rules  for  different  Calculations . 

HAVING  the  price  of  one,  to  find  that  of  ioo. — 
For  every  farthing  in  the  price  reckon  twice  as 
many  fhillings,  and  once  as  many  pence.  Example , 
the  price  being  2 d.  per  pound,  ounce,  ell,  yard,  &c. 
there  being  8  farthings  in  the  price,  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  of  fhillings  is  16,  and  once  as  many  pence  is  8. 
Anfwer ,  16/.  8d. 

Having  the  price  per  gallon  to  find  that  of  an 
hogfhead, — for  every  penny  in  the  price  per  gallon, 
reckon  5/.  %d.  per  hogfhead. 

A  penny  per  gallon  is  a  guinea  per  tun. 

A  farthing  per  pound  is  2/.  4 d.  the  Cwt.  of  1 12IF 
A  farthing  a  week  amounts  to  is,  id.  per  ann. 

h  2  A  penny 
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A  penny  a  day  amounts  to  one  pound,  one  angel, 
{ i pi'.)  one  groat,  and  one  penny  a  year,  viz.  ll.  ioj.  5^. 
which  will  be  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  in  twenty 
years.  Two-pence  a  day  is  two  pounds,  two  angels, 
two  groats,  and  two-pence  a  year,  &c. 

Three  farthings  per  pole,  perch,  rod,  or  lug,  is 
after  the  rate  cf  iol.  per  acre. 

■  — - - - - - -  ■  ■■  -  - . — 


Article  XIV. 


/  i 


T'o  prevent  Bruifes  on  Women's  Breajls  degenerating 

to  Cancers . 

•  ,  .  •  I  '  f  •  fs  •»» 

A  Cancer  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
dreadful  evil  that  can  befall  the  human  body, 
and  arifes  principally  on  the  lax  and  glandulous  parts, 
as  the  breafts,  and  emundtories,  The  reafon  of  its 
appearing  in  the  breafts  more  than  other  parts  is 
owing  to  their  being  full  of  glands,  with  lymphatics 
and  blood  veffels  among  them  ;  for  the  fmalleft  con¬ 
tusion,  compreftion,  or  punhlure,  extravafafes  thofe 
liquors  wrhich  grow  by  degrees  acrimonious  from  the 
cancer. 

Dr.  Biftet,  in  his  “  Medical  eftays  and  obferva- 
tions,”  calls  the  cancer  the  moft  virulent  fpecies  of 
the  land-fcurvy;  and  fays,  that  “  the  feat  and  primary 
caufe  of  the  cancerous  humour  is  unqueftionablv  af- 

,  1  ^  1  «r 

certained  ^  fince,  as  the  cancer  always  affehts  one  or 
more  glands,  and  is  preceded  by  a  fchirrus,  the  hrft 
obvious  internal  caufe  of  it  is  a  ftagnation  of  lymph, 
or  white  juices  in  thefe  glands  *  which  by  being  long 
retained  in  the  body  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation,  acquire 
the  cancerous  acrimony  and  virulengy;  and  at  length 
infedfc  the  whole  mats  of  blood  with  a  cancerous  hu¬ 
mour,  which  is  totally  infuperable  becaufe  it  will  not 
admit  of  concohlion  or  reparation  from  the  found 
juices .5  and  therefore  can  never  be  totally  expelled 
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Having  thus  flightly  mentioned  the  moft  obvious 
caufes  of  this  dreadful  diforder,  we  cannot  do  our 
fair  readers  a  more  eflential  piece  of  fervice  than  by- 
communicating  the  following  eafy  method  of  treating 
the  bruife  in  its  recent  ftate,  to  prevent  the  difmal 
and  fatal  confequences  which  often  flow  from  fuch  a 
feemingly  trifling  accident,  communicated  by  the  late 
benevolent  Dr.  Mead. 

As  foon  as  poflible  after  the  part  is  bruifed,  apply 
to  it  pretty  freely  the  Thebaic  Tincture ,  [laudanum] 
which  the  Doctor  fays  generally  prevents  the  bruife 
from  turning  to.  a  cancer. 


Article  XV. 

On  Distilling  Simple  Waters. 

WATER  diflilled  over  from  certain  plants,  &c. 

by  a  boiling  heat,  becomes  more  or  lefs  im¬ 
pregnated  with  their  flavour  and  virtue.  The  dif- 
tilled  liquor  owes  the  qualities  it  acquires,  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjecfl  elevated  and  mingled 
with  it. 

The  virtues  capable  of  ariflng  in  this  procefs,  are 
thofe  only  which  conflft  in  warmth,  pungency,  and 
fmell  or  flavour  ^  and  hence  fuch  fubftances  as  are 
eminently  endued  with  thefe,  are  the  proper  fubjecfls 
for  diflilled  waters  to  be  drawn  from ;  fuch  are,  fpices, 
warm  feeds  and  berries,  fragrant  herbs,  flowers,  and 

fruits,  and  fome  of  the  acrid  plants. - Cathartic, 

emetic,  aftringent,  bitter,  fweet,  cooling,  emollient, 
nutritious  qualities,  are  in  vain  expe&ed  to  come 
over- the  helm. 

Some  vegetable  matters,  even  of  the  more  odori¬ 
ferous  kind,  undergo  fuch  an  alteration  from  the 
aqueous  medium,  and  the  degree  of  heat  neceflary 
in  this  operation  ;  that  though  the  fubie<5t  lofes  all  its 

fragrance. 
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fragrance,  yet  the  diflilled  liquor  has  little  or  nothing 
of  it,  but  proves  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  difagreeable. 

In  order  to  colled!  the  volatile  virtues  of  thefc 
kinds  of  vegetables,  the  chemifts  have  contrived 
another  procefs ;  which  Boerhaave  feems  particularly 
fond  of.  The  fubjedt  is  included  in  proper  veflels, 
without  any  additional  matter,  and  expofed  to  a  heat 
no  greater  than  the  fummer’s  fun :  the  vapour  which 
arifes  in  this  degree  of  warmth,  and  condenfes  in  the 
receiver,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  more  fragrant, 
fubtile,  and  aromatic  parts  of  the  plant  ^  and  to  be, 
in  reality,  the  effluvia  that  would  exhale  from  it  in 
the  open  air  caught  and  collected  by  the  means  of  art. 

This  procefs  however  is  upon  trial  found  defec¬ 
tive  ;  the  liquors  obtained  by  it  proving  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  fmell  from  the  natural  effluvia  of  the  fubjedh 
And  indeed  the  principle  it  is  founded  upon  appears 
to  be  erroneous  :  it  is  not  the  fun’s  heat  alone  that 
raifes  and  impregnates  the  air  with  the  odorous  ef¬ 
fluvia  of  vegetables  *  this  fluid  itfelf,  as  a  menftruum, 
diflolves  and  imbibes  them,  as  we  have  obferved  in 
our  laft. 

The  natural  effluvia  of  vegetables,  therefore,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  infuflon  of  them  made  in 
the  air,  may  have  very  different  effects  from  thofe 
parts  of  them  which  are  capable  of  being  elevated  in 
diftillation.  Thus,  though  the  effluvia  of  poppies 
fliould  procure  fleep  or  bring  on  lethargic  diforders, 
and  thofe  of  the  walnut-tree  bind  the  belly,  (as  they 
are  reported  to  do)  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
diflilled  waters  fhould  do  the  like.  Lemery  relates, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  feveral  perfons  were 
purged  by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where  damafk  rofes 
were  drying  ^  an  effecfl  daily  experienced  from  aque¬ 
ous  infufions  of  thefe  flowers,  but  never  from  their 
diflilled  water. 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone  intended  for  ufe, 
has  come  over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 

fome  times 
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fometimes  extracted  fo  much  from  the  copper  head  of 
the  ftill,  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing  the 
anthelmintic  virtues  attributed  to  certain  diffcilled 
waters.  We  fhall  give  directions  to  obtain  a  few  of 
the  beft  Ample  waters. 

Angelica  Water . 

Take  of  angelica  leaves,  frefh,  any  quantity;  wa¬ 
ter,  three  times  as  much,  and  diftil  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes  conflderably  of  the 
angelica,  but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeable  as  might 
be  expected. 

Simple  Orange-peel  Water. 

Take  of  yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  four 
ounces ;  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
burning ; — diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  proves  very  weak  of  the  orange-peel. 
It  is  deftgned  for  a  diluter  in  fevers  and  other  difor- 
ders,  where  the  ftomach  and  palate  are  fubject  to  re¬ 
ceive  quick  difguft ;  in  which  cafes  (as  the  London 
committee  obferve)  cordial  waters,  efpecially  if  their 
ufe  is  to  be  long  continued,  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  any  flavour  however  agreeable. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of  cinnamon  one  pound;  water,  a  gallon  and 
a  half ;  fteep  them  together  for  two  days,  and  then 
diftil  off  the  water  till  it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  cin¬ 
namon,  becaufe  cajfia  is  frequently  fold  in  its  ftead. 

Fennel  Water. 

Take  of  fweet  fennel  feeds  one  pound;  water,  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  its  burning  ;  and  diftil  off  one 

gallon. - Some  direcft  fennel  leaves  inftead  of  the 

feeds  ;  but  no  part  of  the  herb  is  equal  in  flavour 
to  the  feeds. 
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Hyffop,  Balm,  Spear-mint ,  Pepper -mint,  &c.  Waters . 

Take  of  the  frefh  leaves  any  quantity*,  water, 
three  times  as  much  j  and  diftil  while  the  tafle  and 
flavour  continue. 

Damafk-Rofe  Water. 

Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  frefh  rofes. 
It  is  cuftomary  to  mix  a  little  common  water  with  this 
diftilled  water,  and  then  fell  it  for  diftilled  water  of 
red  rofes  *,  and  indeed  the  fubftitution  is  very  par¬ 
donable,  for  the  water  drawn  from  the  red  rofe  has 
no  quality  which  that  of  the  damafk  does  not  poftefs 
in  a  far  fuperior  degree  *,  but  neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  damafk  rofe,  nor  the  aftringency  of  the 
red,  arife  in  diftillation. 

Elder-flower  Water . 

It  is  made  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  angelica 
water,  and  fmells  confiderably  of  the  flowers,  but  is 
now  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

[To  be  refumed  in  cur  next.'] 

Article  XVI. 

Anfwer  to  the  firft  Query  in  our  loft. 

IF  3/.  1  ys.  10 jd.  is  equal  to,  or  weighs  one  ounce, 

zrs- 

then  a  guinea  [21J.]  fhould  weigh  129,43 8 2— 

dwts.  grs. 

5 — 9,4382.  There  is  a  fmall  fraction  remaining,  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  carry  the  work  any  farther. 

Chippenham.  W.  S.  jun. 

[Our  young  correfpondenfs  calculation  is  right,  fuppofing 
the  guinea  to  be  coined  according  to  its  true  and  real  value  ; 
but  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  now  coined  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ftandard  which  was  fixed  forne  years  ago,  when 
gold  was  3/.  i8j.  i \d.  per  ounce,  and  that  they  Weigh  only 
fidzvts.  q\grs.  If  any  of  our  readers  who  arc  converfant  in 
this  bufinefs  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  favour  ns  with  the  true  ifate, 
we  fha!l  thankfully  infert  it.  ] 

J  J 
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Article  XVII. 

On  the  danger  of  giving  Carrots  to  Horfes  Jliced  tranj. 1 
verfely ,  of  feeding  fick  Bullocks . 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

S  I  R, 

PERHAPS  the  following  hints  may  be  ufeful  to 
fome  other  farmer,  and  as  I  have  experienced 
the  facts  I  can  recommend  them. 

I  have  long  approved  of  giving  carrots  to  horfes, 
and  have  found  them  to  be  a  very  wholefomenourifh- 
ing  food  for  them.  At  firfb  1  ufed  to  cut  them  into 
fhort  pieces,  but  was  very  near  lofing  one  or  two  of 
my  horfes  by  their  eating  them  fo  greedily  *,  for  the 
pieces  feveral  times  fbuck  in  their  throats,  which  gave 
us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  force  them  down  :  Since 
which  I  never  flice  or  cut  the  carrots  at  all,  but  give 
them  whole  to  my  horfes.  They  will  bite  off  fuch  pieces 
as  they  can  manage,  and  I  have  not  been  again  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  inconveniency  above  mentioned* 


When  a  cow  is  fick  or  in  pain,  fhe  will  fometimes 
refufe  her  food,  and  unlefs  fhe  is  fed  or  crammed, 
fhe  will  wafte  greatly  in  her  flefh,  and  I  believe  would 
be  quite  famifhed.  But  then  if  the  food  is  only  put 
into  her  mouth,  fhe  will  not  fwallow  it,  but  let  it  tall 
out  again.  My  rule  is  to  thrufl  the  food  a  little 
way  into  the  gullet  or  throat,  and  fhe  will  then  fwallow 
it.  At  firfb  fome  of  my  fervants  were  afraid  of  being 
bitten,  but  they  were  foon  reconciled  to  it,  and  found 
the  bufinefs  might  be  eafily  and  fafely  done.  Grains, 
mafhes,  and  particularly  young  grafs*  are  the  beft 
things  for  the  cows  in  thefe  cafes. 

W— flute.  I  am,  &c.  1  An  Old  Farmer, 


(We  think  that  if  the  carrots  had  been  flioctl  longitudinally 
or  length-ways,  the  above  inconvenience  might  have  been 

°  j  '  y 

prevented. ,» 

A  candid 
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Article  XVIII. 


The  natural  Hijlory  of  the  Tea-Plant . 

rTpHE  Tea  Plant  is  a  fnrub  of  very  (low  growth  and  diminu- 
i  tive  fize,  and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  a 
black  woody  irregularly  branched  root.  The  riling  flern  loon 
fpreads  into  many  irregular  branches,  and  twigs,  which  near 
the  ground  often  feem  to  be  more  in  number  than  they  really 
are  on  account  of  feveral  Ihrubs  fometimes  growing  together, 
which  is  eafily  overlooked  by  the  lefs  attentive  obfervers.  The 
bark  is  bitter  and  naufeous.  T  he  wood  is  hard,  greemlh,  and 
of  a  very  often  five  fmeil  while  green.  When  the  leaves  are 
full  grown  they  refemble  thofe  of  the  garden  cherry,  but  af¬ 
ford  very  little  fmeil.  The  flowers  appear  in  autumn  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  late  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  fucceeded  by  the 
fruit,  compofed  of  capfules  containing  the  feed. 

The  fhrub  mull  be  at  leall  of  three  years  growth  before  the 
leaves  (which  it  then  bears  in  plenty)  are  fit  to  be  plucked. 
In  feven  years  time,  or  thereabout,  it  raifes  to  a  man’s  height ; 
but  as  it  then  grows  flowly,  and  bears  but  few  leaves,  the  na¬ 
tives  generally  cut  it  down  quite  to  the  item,  from  which  fo 
many  young  branches  proceed  the  next  year  with  fuch  abun¬ 
dance  of  leaves,  as  fufficiently  to  compenfate  for  the  lols  of 
the  former  ihrub. 


The  leaves  muff  not  be  torn  off  by  handballs,  but  plucked 
carefully  one  by  one.  Some  pluck  their  fhrubs  thrice  in  one 
year,  beginning;  their  firfl  gathering  about  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary.  The  leaves  are  then  very  young  and  tender,  and  are 
reckoned  much  the- heft;  and  on  account  of  their  fcarcity 
and  price  are  fold  only  to  princes  and  rich  people  ;  hence  the 
name  imperial  tea.  T  he  l'econd  gathering  (the  fi.rft  of  thole 
who  pluck  twice  only)  is  about  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  The  third,  which  is  a  more  plentiful 
one,  is  made  in  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time  the  leaves 
have  attained  their  full  growth  and  fize.  The  leaves  arc  af¬ 
terwards  arranged' in  different  claffes,  according  to  their  fize 
and  goodnefi,  for  green  tea. 

The  laff,  or  autumnal  gathering,  or  rather  ft  ripping,  which 
is  by  much  the  moft  plentiful  of  any,  produces  the  hohea.  It 
has  been  fup poled  that  the  difference  in  the  tea  is  owing 
folely  to  the  different  foils  in  which  the  tea  ihrub  is  planted, 
than  which  (to  us.  ax  leq.flt)  nothing  coil  be. moi  e  improbable. 
T  he  leaves  will  be  green,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fpil 
in  which  the  plant  grows ;  and  it  cannot  be  prefume’d  that  the 
natives  will  intentionally  deprave  the  colour  in  drying  the 

leaves 
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leaves,  when  a  confiderable  abatement  of  their  value  is  the 
-confequence. 

The  plain  fimple  faff  is  this.  The  leaves  are  not  all  plucked 
off  at  the  fevefal  gatherings,  for  this,  as  every  one  knows, 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  plant ;  but  a$  they  begin  to  fade  late 
in  autumn,  the  tree  is  juft  before  that.;  ime  totally  {tripped  of 
its  leaves  and  feeds ;  this  work  is  fo  nattily  performed,  that 
fmall  pieces  of  the  branches  are  not  unfrequently  broken  off; 
which  are  never  to  be  met  with  m  green  tea.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  bohea  is  not  fo  liable  to  receive  injury  in  keeping 
as  green  ;  the  latter  (as  already  obferved)  being  made  with  the 
young,  fucculent,  juicy  leaves ;  and  tho*  an  iniatiable  curiofity 
for  fomething  novel,  almoft  continually  multiplies  new  kinds 
or  diftinftions  of  teas  upon  11s ;  yet  all  thefe  diftin&ions  and 
fub-dittin&ions  are  included  in  the  green  and  bohea . 

The  preparation  of  the  leaves  confitts  in  drying  them  when 
frefh  gathered  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan,  and  rolling  them 
when  hot  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  a  mat  (the  finett  being 
rolled  leaf  by  leaf)  till  they  are  curled.  The  tea  being  fufficiently 
dried  and  curled,  is,  when  cold,  put  up  and  carefully  fecured 
from  the  air,  and  then  fent  abroad  into  different  countries. 

With  refpefl  to  the  fine  flavour,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
artificial,  we  may  only  refer  to  new  hay,  which  is  fometimes 
very  fragrant,  though  the  grafs  from  which  it  was  made  had 
little  or  no  fmell  while  growing.  Some  have  fufpefled  that 
either  copper,  or  green  copperas,  was  employed  in  colouring 
the  fine  teas  ;  but  this  opinion  is  without  the  leaft  poffible 
foundation.  A  quick  and  careful  drying  will  preferve  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  vegetables,  while  a  flow  one  would 
greatly  injure  both,  of  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  take 
fome  farther  notice  in  our  next  on  the  common,  but;  not  ex- 
handed  fubjefi,  of  making  hay. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  only  a  fimple  infufion  of  it  in  hot  water  ; 
but  the  Japanefe  grind  the  dried  leaves  to  a  fine  delicate'pow- 
der,  and  then  mix  it  with  hot  water  till  it  is  a  thin  pulp,  and 
afterwards  fife  it:  this  is mailed  thick  tea  to  diftiriguilh  it  from 
the  common  infufion,  and  is  drank  every  day  by  all  the  rich 
people  and  great  men  in  Japan. 

The  genuine  Tea-plant  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this 
kingdom,  and  feems  to  thrive  pretty  well  in  the green-houfe 
during  the  winter,  and  to  bear  the  open  air  in  fummer;  and 
will  very  probably  become  more  hardy  as  it  is  more  natura¬ 
lized  to  the  climate. 

f  ea  was  firlf  introduced  into  Europe  very  early  in  the  la.fl 
century  bv  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company;  and  the  Lords 
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Arlington  andOffory  brought  fome  over  from  Holland  about 
the  year  1 566,  when  it  was  fold  for  fixty  {hillings  a  pound. 
The  prefent  confumption  is  almoft  incredible  ;  three  millions 
of  pounds  being  allowed  for  home  confumption,  exclufive  of 
what  is  fmuggled  into  the  kingdom. 

With  refpeft  to  its  medical  virtues,  which  are  by  fome  fo 
highly  extolled,  while  others  attribute  to  it  the  mofl  perni¬ 
cious' effefts,  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  moft  people  in  the  kingdom,  to  whom  it  now  fur- 
hifhes  an  entertainment  every  morning  and  evening,  when 
we  fay,  that  the  common  infufion  is  agreeable  to  both  the 
palate  and  ftomach;  at  the  fame  time  we  appeal  to  the  faculty 
when  we  give  our  opinion,  that  the  ill  effedls  of  tea-drinking 
are,  when  confiderable,  principally  owing  to  the  warm  water 
and  the  fragrancy  of  the  tea.  Some  conftitutions  have  a  na¬ 
tural  antipathy  to  aromatics,  and  to  thefe  the  finer  teas  are 
mofl;  pernicious;  but  this  principle  may  be  correfted  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  tea  a  few  minutes,  which  will  diffipate  the  more  fra¬ 
grant  parts  that  fo  much  affeft  the  nerves  of  fome  people : 
Eohea  tea  polfefles  this  in  a  much  lefs  degree,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  ufed  with  more  fafety  in  fuch  conftitutions. 

Green  tea  is  aftringent,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach 
will  operate  as  a  mild  emetic.  It  greatly  exhilarates  fome 
pcoph%  and  hence  its  ufe  in  preventing  lleep.  A  decofiion 
or  infufion  is  likewife  recommended  to  reftore  the  colour  of 
black  filk  gloves  when  it  is  faded,  bv  walking- them  in  it; 
but  a  weak  decottion  of  logwood  is  much  fuperiour.  Bohea 

O  T 

tea  is  imitable  by  the  leaves  of  certain  common  plants  artifi¬ 
cially  tin&ured  and  impregnated  with  the  rofe  flavour,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  fmugglers;  but  no  plant  or  flavour  is  yet 
difeovered  that  bears  even  a  remote  refemblance  to  the  green. 

'  ill  f  l  •  l  A  *  * 

►  S  .4  .  y/  t  t*  *  \  •  i  *  *  r  r  1.,  *  » 

Article  XIX. 

#  .*  •  -}  , 

New  Queries  for  the  Farmers'  Sons. 

J.  QURPOSE  a  field  was  to  be  fet  or  planted  with  wheat, 
and  that  the  grains  were  to  be  four  inches  afunder 
every  way :  Query ,  how  many  gallons  would  plant  an  acre, 
agreeable  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  fixth  article  of  this 
iVlagazine  ? 

II.  Suppofe  the  grains  were  fix  inches  afunder,  (the  dif- 
tance  which  fome  approve  of,  how  many  gallons  would  in 
that  cafe  fet  an  acre  ? 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN, 

From  May  6,  to  May  n,  1776. 

By  the  Standard  Winchefter  Bulhel  of  Eight  Gallons. 
Publifked.  by  Authority  of  Parliament . 
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POETRY. 


Though  the  three  following  pretty  deferiptive  Poems  have  already 
appeared,  yet  as  they  are  fo  well  adapted  to  our  plan,  and  will 
bear  reading  a  fecond  time,  which  is  faying  not  a  little  in  favour 
of  modern  poetry,  our  readers  will  think  with  us  that  they  well 
deferve  a  place  among  our  poetical  prolufions. 


STANZAS  on  the  MORNING. 

N  the  barn  the  tenant  cock, 

Clofe  to  Partlet  perch’d  on  high, 
Brifkly  crows,  (the  Ihepherd’s  clock) 
And  proclaims  the  morning  nigh. 

Swiftly  from  the  mountain’s  brow. 
Shadows,  nurs’d  by  night,  retire  ; 
And  the  peeping  fun-beam  now 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  fpirp. 

Now  the  pine-tree’s  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale; 
And  the  new-wak’d  kidlings  crop 
Daifies  round  the  dewy  dale. 


Philomel  forfakes  the  thorn, 

Plaintive  where  fhe  prates  at  night  5 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  morn, 

Soars  beyond  the  fhepherd’s  ft§ht. 

From  the  clay-built  cottage-ridge, 

See  the  chatt’ring  fwallow  fpring  ! 
Darting  thro’  the  one-arch’d  bridge^ 
Quick  file  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Lo,  the  bufy  bees,  employ’d  ! 

RefUefs  till  their  talk  be  done  \ 

Now  from  fweet  to  fweet  uncloy’d. 
Sipping  dew,  before  the  fun. 

Trickling 
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Trickling  thro’  thecrevic’d  rock. 

See  the  filter  Abeam  di/till !  7 
Sweet  refi  t  foment  for  the  flock, 

When  ’tia  fan-drove  frdrnthe  hill ! 

Ploughmen*  for  the  promis’d  corn, 
Rip’ning  o’er  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
Anxious  hear  the  huntfman’s  llorn, 
Soften’d  by  the  fhephercl’s  reed. 

Sweet,  oh  fweet,,  the  warbling  throng. 
On  the  white  embloffom’d  Ip-ray  ! 

All  19  mufic,  mirth,  and  fong. 

At  the  jocund  dawn  of  day. 

NOON. 

FERVID  now  the  fun-beam  glows, 
Drinking  deep  the  morning  gem : 
Not  a  dew-drop’s  left  the  rofe, 

Ta  refrefn  her  parent  flem. 

By  the  brook  the  lhepherd  dines. 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heat 
Shelter’d,  by  the  branching  pines, 
Pendant  o’er  his  gjrafly  feat. 

See,  the  flock  forfakes  the  glade, 

Where  unchejtk’d  ;he  fun-beams  fall, 
Sure  to  hnd'  a  pleafirtg  fhade 
By  the  ivy’d  abbey  wail. 

Echo  in  her  airy  round 

O’er  the  iiver,  rock,  anti  hill, 
Cannot  catch  a  Angle  found, 

Saye  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 

Cattle  court  the  zepliyrs  bland. 

Where-  the -Area  mlet  wanders  cool  * 
Or  with  languid  ffience  fland 
Midway,  in  the  marfhy  pool. 

But  from  mountain,  dell,  or  ftream,' 
Not  a  flutt’rir.g  zephyr  fprings.j 
Fearful,  left  the  ;pierclng  beam - 
Scorch  itsfio£t,  ifii  filken  wings. 

Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  ftir, 

Nature’s  full  d,  ferene,  and  fill]  ! 
Quiet  e’en  the ihepherd’s  cur, 

Sleeping  on  the  hcath-clad  hill ! 

l  anguid  is  the  landscape  round, 

1  ill  the  Irefh  dtfcrr.d  ng  fhow’r 
Kindly  cc^ols  the  thirfty  ground, 

revives  eacti  fainting  flow’r. 

Now  the  hill,  the  hedge,  is  grren, 

Nov.  >  he  wai  bier’s  thioat’a  in  tune  ! 
B! yrhfome  is  the  vernal  feene, 

Brighten’d  by  the  beams  of  Noon. 

E  V  E  N  I  N  G. 

\  plodding  ]  i  'uglur.an  goes 

i<< nneward  (to  the  liamiet  bound) 
Gi«  ’  ’  to,  hit  /ha dew  grows, 
Lengthen’d  o’er  the  level  ground, 
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The  fteer  along  the  meadow  ft  ray  9 
Free — thje  furrow’d' talk  is  done* 
And  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burnifh’d  by  the  fetting  fun. 

Mark  him  from  behind  the  hill, 

.Strike  the  purple-painted  fky  : 

Can  die  pencil’s  mimic  lkill 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye  ! 

Where  the  rifing  to  re  ft  fprea'ds 
Round  the  time-decay  iug  dome  5 
To  their  high-built  airy  beds. 

See  the  rooks  returning  heme  ! 

As  the  lark,  with  varied  tunc, 

Oarfols  to  the  evening,  loud, 

Mafk  the  mild-refplendont  rnoon 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud  ! 

Now  the  hermit  owlet  peeps 

From  the  barn,  or  twilled  brake, 
And  the  curling  vapour  creeps 
O’er  the  lily-borcjer’d  lake. 

As  die  trout,  in  fpeckled  pride, 
Playful,  from  its  bo  fain  lprings, 

To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide 
Verges  in  fuccefflve  rings. 

Tripping  through  thb  filken  grafs 
O’er  the  path-divided  dale, 

See,  the  rofc-complqxicn'd  lafs 
With  the  weil- pois’d  milking  pail  \ 

Linnets  with  unnumber’d  notes, 

And  the  cuckow  bird  with  two, 
Tuning  fweet  their  mellow  throats, 
Bid  the  fetting  fun  adieu. 

On  burning  ylfveral  P (terns  of  Ovid, 
Martial,  Oldham,  Dry  den,  &c. 

I. 

J  Judge  tb.eMufe  of  lewd  defire  j 
Her  tons  to  darknefs,  and  her 
workk  to  firfc.  <-■>"* 

In  vain  the  flatteries  of  their  wit 
Now  with  a  melting  (train,  nowwith 
an  heavenly  flight 
Would  rempt  my  virtue  to  approve 
Thofe  gaudy  tinders  of  a  lawlelslovc. 
So  harlots  drefs. :  they  can  appear 
Sweet,  niodeft,  cool,  divinely  fair. 
To  charm  a  Caro  s  eye  ;  but  all  within 
tench,  impudence  and  fire,  and  ugly 
raging  fin. 

II. 

Die,  Fh--ay  die  in  endlefs  flume, 

M  hou  proftitute  of  blackelt  fame, 
Strip:  of  thy  falfe  array. 

Q-vrd,  and  all  ye  wilder  pens 
Of  modern  iuft,  who  gild,  ourfeenes, 

Pei  fen 
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Poifon  the  Brltifk  ftage,  and  paint  dam¬ 
nation  gay, 

Attend  your  miftrefs  to  the  dead ; 
When  Flora  dies  her  imps  ftiould  wait 
upon  her  fhade. 

III. 

* Strephon,  of  noble  blood  and  mind, 
(For  ever  fhine  his  name  !) 

As  death  approach’d  his  foul  refin’d. 
And  gave  his  loofer  fonnets  to  the 
flame. 

<f  Burn,  burn,  he  cry’d,  with  facred 
rage, 

“  Hell  is  the  due  of  every  page, 
u  Hell  be  the  fate.  (But  O  indulgent 
Heaven!  [forgiv’n!) 

“  So  vile  the  mufe,  and  yet  the  man 
f<  Burn  on,  my  fongs  :  for  not  the  fil- 
ver  Thames , 

“  Nor  Tyber  with  his  yellow  ftreams 
“  In  endlefs  currents  rolling  to  the 
main, 

“  Can  e’er  dilute  the  poifon,  or  wafh 
out  the  ftain.” 

So  Mofes ,  by  divine  command, 
Forbid  the  leprous  houfe  to  Band, 
When  deep  the  fatal  fpot  was  grown, 
Break  dotun  the  timber ,  and  dig  up  the 
pone. 

*  Ear!  of  Roc  hep  er. 

ODE  to  VIRTUE. 

IRTUE  !  thou  celeflial  maid, 
Come,  and  let  me  ftiare  thy  aid: 
Fire,  O  fire  my  ardent  foul; 

Ev’ry  low  defire  controul. 

Virtue  1  fource  of  calmeft  eafe, 
Nothing,  without  thee,  can  pleafe  : 
Choiceft  gift  of  gracious  heav’n, 
Choiceft  gift  to^mortals  giv’n. 

Ah  !  without  thee,  what  avails 
Summer’s  gentle,  balmy  gales  ; 

What  avails  the  dailied  mead  ! 

What  avails  the  fragrant  fhade  ! 

Bootlefs  is  the  thrufh’s  fcng, 

Bootlefs  all  the  coral  throng  ; 

Heav’nly  Goduefs,  without  thee, 
Joylefs  is  their  melody  ! 

But  with  thee,  the  rugged  way 
Of  adverfiry,  is  gay  ; 

Thou  canft  focth  the  fwelling  breaft, 
By  calamity,  oppreft. 

When  care  retreats  with  wrinkled 
brow,  [flow  ; 

And' health  and  wealth  and'  pleafure 
Thou  foie  canft  teach  us  how  to  prize 
Thefe  fleeting  lublunary  joys. 


Fair  Virtue  !  calmly  fmiling  pow’r ! 
Waft  me  to  thy  fylvan  bower ; 

There,  my  raptur’d  thought  infpire, 
While,  to  thee,  I  ftrike  the  lyre ! 

Heav’nly  Goddefs,  well  I  know, 
That  no  fullen  form  of  woe, 

That  no  fable-pinion’d  care, 

In  thy  rnanfion  may  appear. 

Well  I  ween,  that  peace  of  mind, 
Thy  daughter  born,  to  blefs  mankind, 
Ever  more  attends  on  thee, 

With  the  blithe  Euphrofyne. 

Friendfhip,  with  the  myrtle  crown’d. 
In  thy  bow’r  is  ever  found : 

Craft  her  air  aftumes  in  vain. 

In  fiow’ry  vice’s  wanton  train. 

But  ah  !  what  form  fo  heav’nly  fair. 
Approaches  with  that  carelefs  air? 

Lo  !  virtue  fmiies  :  I  fee,  I  fee. 

Divine  Amonia,  it  is  thee  ! 

Would  ft  thou  now,  Virtue,  grant 
thine  aid, 

And  whifper  to  the  lovely  maid. 

That  eagerly  her  fteps  I  tend. 

She’ll  fmile,  and  all  my  cares  will  end! 

To  the  Difcontented  and  Unquiet. 

ARIA,  there’s  nothing  here  that’s 
free 

From  wearifome  anxiety  : 

And  the  whole  round  of  mortal  joys 
With  fhort  pofleftion  tires  and  cloys  : 
’Tis  a  dull  circle  that  we  tread 
Juft  from  the  window  to  the  bed, 

\Ve  rife  to  fee  and  to  be  feen,  "7 

Gaze  on  the  world  a  while,  and  then  > 
We  yawn  and  ftretch  to  fleep  again,  j 
But  Fancy,  that  uneafy  gueft, 

Still  holds  a  lodging  in  our  breaft ; 

She  finds  or  frames  vexations  ftill, 
Herfelf  the  gresteft  plague  we  feel. 

We  take  Itrange  pleafure  in  our  pain, 
And  make  a  mountain  of  a  grain, 
Alfume  the  load,  and  pant,  and  fweat 
Beneath  th’  imaginary  weight. 

With  our  dear  felves  we  live  at  ftrife, 
While  the  inoft  conftant  feenes  of  life 
From  peevifh  humour  are  not  free; 
Still  we  affett  variety  : 

Rather  tlian  pafs  art  eafy  day, 

We  fret  and  chide  the  hours  away; 
Grow  weary  of  this  circling  fun, 

And  v;x  that  he  fhould  ever  run 
The  fame  old  traik ;  and  ftill,  and  ftill 
Rife  red  behind  yon  eaftern  hill, 

And  chide  the  moon  that  darts  her  light 
Thro’  the  fame  cafement  every  night. 

We 
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We  fhift  our  chambers  and  our  homes 
To  dwell  where  trouble  never  comes : 
Sylvia  has  left  the  city  crowd, 

Againft  the  court  exclaims  aloud, 

Flies  to  the  woods ;  a  hermit  faint  ! 
She  loaths  her  patches,  pins,  and  paint, 
Dear  diamonds  from  her  neck  are  torn  ; 
But  Humour,  that  eternal  thorn, 
Sticks  in  her  heart :  fhe’s  hurry’d  ftill 
’Twixt  her  wild  patfions  and  her  will  : 
Haunted  and  hagg’d  where’er  file 
roves 

By  purling  ftreams,  and  fllent  groves, 
Or  with  her  furies,  or  her  loves. 

Then  our  own  native  lard  we  hate, 
Too  cold,  too  windy,  or  too  wet; 
Change  the  thick  climate,  and  repair 
To  France  or  Italy  for  air  ; 

In  vain  we  change,  in  vain  we  fly  ; 
Go,  Sylvia,  mount  the  whirling  fky, 
Or  ride  upon  the  feather’d  wind, 

In  vain  ;  if  this  difeafed  mind 
Clings  faff  and  Bill  fits  clofe  behind. 
Faithful  difeafe,  that  never  fails 
Attendance  at  her  Lady’s  fide, 

Over  the  defart  or  the  tide, 

On  rolling  wheels  or  flying  fails. 

Happy  the  foul  that  virtue  fhows 
To  fix  the  place  of  her  repofe, 
Needlefs  to  move;  forftie  can  dwell 
In  her  old  grandfirc’s  hall  as  well. 
Virtue  that  never  loves  to  roam, 
But  fweetly  hides  herfelf  at  home, 

And  eafy  on  a  native  throne 
Ot  humble  turf  fits  gently  down. 


Yetfhould  tumultuous  florms  arife, 
And  mingle  earth  and  feas  and  ikies, 
Should  the  waves  fwell  &  make  her  roll 
Aciofs  the  Line  or  near  the  Pole, 

Still  fhe’s  at  peace  ;  for  well  flie"j 
knows  [fhows,  I 

To  launch  the  ftream  that  duty 
And  makes  her  home  where-e’er  file  j 
goes.  J 

Bear  her,  ye  feas,  upon  your  bread. 
Or  waft  her,  winds,  from  Eaft  to  Wed 
On  the  foft  air  ;  fhe  cannot  find 
A  couch  fo  eafy  as  her  mind, 

Nor  breathe  a  climate  hail  fo  kind. 


r  T  VI  • 
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COLIN.  A  Pastoral. 

On  the  Death,  and  in  Iiniraticn  ?■*'  M 
](>HN  C V  NNI'  CII  A  V 

By  Mr.  Ha v'KjNc 

JVE  ear.  O'.  vtTwains  *■<  ov  lav.- 

If  Since  O.oHr.  ala-  ;.o  n*ore. 


Let’s  languifh  and  pine  all  the  day, 

In  forrow  his  Iofs  to  deplore; 

For  he  was  the  pride  of  the  plain, 

The  garden,  the  grove,  and  the  field. 
But  “  loft  is  the  Paftoral  drain, 

Since  he  no  more  beauties  can  yield. 

Ye  warblers  that  bill  on  the  fpray, 

Ye  lambkins,  that  wantonly  roam, 
Come  round,  and  attend  to  the  lay— 
Then  “  bleat,  and  your  mafter  be¬ 
moan  ;” 

For  a  tender,  good  fhepherd,  was  he, 

So  true  and  fo  kind  to  his  truft, 

With  mildnefs  he  e’er  painted  thee, 
Nofwain,  fure,  was  ever  fo  juft. 

His  manner  how  foft  and  ferene  ! 

How  pleaftng  his  drape  and  his  air  ! 
No  mortal  like  him  e’er  wasfeen, 

No  mortal  with  him  could  compare ; 
For  he  was  fo  gentle  and  kind, 

That  birds  clufter’d  round  in  a 
throng, 

And  all  in  full  harmony  join’d, 
Whenever  he  echoed  his  fong. 

But,  ah  !  the  dear  Colin  is  gone  ! 

No  longer  he  fings  thro’  the  Grove ; 
No  longer  beneath  the  gay  Thorn  * 

He  pou  rs  forth  his  accents  of  loves 
Then  farewell  !  O  favourite  Bard  !  v 
Adieu  !  my  dear  Colin  !  adieu  ! 

Thy  Worth  I  Oral  1  ever  regard, 

To  thy  Fame  I  will  ever  be  true. 

*  Mr.  Cunningham  would  frequently  lie 
about  in  the  felds,  under  a  Hedge  or  a 
Free  ;  in  which  fituation  he  w  rote  many  of 
his  Taftorals. 

To  a  LADY,  nvith  a  Defcription 
§f  the  Phoenix. 

IAVISH  of  wit,  and  bold  appear 
the  lines 

Where  Claudian’s  genius  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  fhines  ; 

A  thoufand  ways  each  brilliant  point 
is  turn’d,  [dom’d; 

And  ti  e  gay  poem,  like  its  theme,  a- 
A  tale  more  ftrange  ne’er  grac’d  the 
poet’s  art, 

Nor  e’er  did  fidtion  play  fo  wild  a  part. 

Lack  fabled  charm  in  matchlefs  C x.- 
lia  meets,  [fwcets  ; 

"flie  heavenly  colours  and  ambrofiaj 
Her  virgin  bofom  chaffer  ’’resfupplies. 
And  beams  more  piercing  guard  her 
kindred  eyes  : 
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O’er-fiowmg  wit  th’  imagin’d  wonder 
drew, 

But  fertile  fancy  ne’er  can  reach  the 
true. 

Now  buds  your  youth,  your  cheeks 
their  bloom  difclofe, 

Th’  untainted  lily,  and  unfolding  rofe; 

Eafe  in  your  mien,  and  fweetnefs  in 
your  face, 

You  fpeak  a  Syren,  and  you  move  a 
Grace  ; 

Nor  time  fhall  urge  thefe  beauties  to 
decay, 

While  virtue  gives  what  years  fhall 
fteal  away  : 

The  fair,  whofe  youth  can  boaft  the 
worth  of  age, 

In  age  fhall  with  the  charms  of  youtli 
engage  ; 

In  ev’ry  change  flill  lovely,  flill  the 
fame, 

A  fairer  Phoenix  in  a  purer  flame. 


8 1 

On  DIVINE  MERCY. 

MERCY,  dear,  tender,  heavenly, 
charming  name  ! 

To  the  bewilder’d  in  the  maze  of  vice. 
The  loft,  thofhip -wreck’d  in  the  fiorms 
of  life  j 

To  the  furrounded  by  defpair  and 
death  ; 

When  ali  is  gloom,  and  the  poor  woe- 
chain’d  foul, 

Immur’d  in  darknefs,  dreads  flill  worfe 
to  come  : 

How  fweet  a  ray  of  hope  ! - a  ray  of 

hope. 

That  Mercy,  Mercy,  infinite,  eternal, 
Yet  yearns  o’er  mifery,  and  yet  will 
yearn. 

Sweet  beyond  fweetnefs — beyond  beau¬ 
ty,  beauteous  j 

Glorious,  beyond  all  glory  $  moreim- 
menfe 

Than  all  conception  of  immeofity, 

O  univerfal  Parent,  is  thy  grace  1 
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A  Candid  RE  VIEW  of  NEW  BOOKS 

on  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


A  Treatife  on  Torejl  Trees ,  &c.  By  William  Boutcher* 

[< Continued  from  our 

MR.  Evelyn’s  “  Difcourfe  of  Foreft  Trees’*  was  the  firft 
treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  of  any  confequence,  that  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  an  excellent  performance,  and 
perhaps  itsTelt  panegyric  is  its  having  been  copied  or  abrid¬ 
ged  by  almoft  every  writer  that  has  fucceeded  him.  Thole 
who  will  he  at  the  pains  to  compare  his  ‘  Difcourfe’  with 
what  Bradley,  Miller,  Langley,  &c.  have  written,  will  fee 
the  juftice  of  this  remark.  We  are  equally  well  pleafed  with 
Mr.  B.  to  hear  that  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  book,  with 
additions,  is  preparing  for  the  prefs. 

Cook  immediately  followed  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  fays,  that  he 
'communicated  to  him  his  method  of  railing  the  alh  ;  but  the 
fubjeft  was  too  much  exhaufled ;  and  the  old  gardener’s  book, 
though  far  from  being  a  defpicable  one,  ferved  only  as  a  foii 
to  the  merits  of  its  predcceffor.  Since  his  time  we  have  had 
little  more  than  tranlcriots  from  Evelyn  and  Cook. 

Vo  l.  I  ‘  *  N 
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We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  general  method  of 
railing  lorelt  trees  mull  ever  be  the  lame.  I  he  foil  mull  be 
digged,  cleaned,  and  manured,  and  the  feeds  fown,  or  the 
flickers  laid  ;  the  plants  mull  afterwards  be  removed  to  the 
nurfery  beds,  where  they  are  to  be  weeded,  pruned,  and  wa¬ 
tered  ;  and  at  laft  tranfplanted  to  the  fpot  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  timber.  Nothing  new  can  be  offered  on  this  head; 
and  hence  the  numerous  repetitions  ot  what  former  writers 
have  faid,  in  every  modern  treatife.  But  then,  to  pra&ife 
this  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  excellence  and  merit,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  addrefs  is  required  in  every  one  of  the  different  11  ages 
and  manoeuvres,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  dole  applica¬ 
tion  and  experience;  and  of  which  a  very  faint  and  inaperfe6l 
idea  can  be  delineated  upon  paper. 

Mr.  Boutcher’s  profeffion  as  a  nurferyman,  and  his  inform¬ 
ing  us,  that  “  the  bell  rules  hitherto  direded  are  here  extend¬ 
ed  and  improved ;  and  that  fo  many  new  obfervations  are 
made  as  to  render  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  work  an  ori¬ 
ginal  performance, ”  have  raifed  the  expectations  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  how  far  they  will  be  anfwered  or  difappointed  will  (after 
what  we  have  given  in  our  lafl  number)  appear  by  exhibiting 
a  copious  and  particular  account  of  his  method  ot  railing  the 
elm  tree,  his  rules  being  given  at  large,  which  it  was  after¬ 
wards  unneceffary  for  him  to  repeat  in  railing  the  other  fpe- 
cies  of  timber  trees. 

The  Treatife  now  before  us  contains  41  chapters.  From 
chap.  1  to  24,  Mr.  B.  treats  of  deciduous  trees  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  viz.  the  elm,  beech,  plane,  maple,  oak,  afh, 
lime,  hornbeam,  walnut,  chefnut,  horfe-chefnut,  larch,  Vir¬ 
ginian  tulip,  acacia,  wild  cherry,  poplar,  lore  or  nettle,  la¬ 
burnum  or  bean  trefoil,  alder,  birch,  ferv ice,  judas,  elder,  and 
tacamahaca.  The  next  12  chapters  treat  of  ever-gjfens,  viz. 
the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  cyprcfs,  arbor  vitae  or  tree  oflile,  ever¬ 
green  oak,  cork,' holly,  yew,  laurel,  bay,  and  the  arbutus 
or  flrawberrv  tree.  Ill  the  37th  havc  a  long  and  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  culture  of  thorns  from  the  time  of  lowing 
the  feed  till  they  arc  fencible  hedges;  the  38th  chapter  treats 
of  the  propagation  of  trees  by  layers  ;  the  39th,  is  on  graft¬ 
ing  and  inoculation;  the  40th,  on  lorcfls  and  woods,  and  the 
moll  fpcedy  manner  of  rearing  them  ;  and  the  laft  chapter 
contains  directions  for  making  trees  fit  for  removal,  that  have 
flood  uncultivated,  and  too  thick  in  nurferies  or  woods. 

Mr.  B.  enumerates  eight  fpecies  of  the  elm  tree;  blit  “  wheje 
the  foil  is  dry,  found,  and  generous,  and  the  climate  [we 
luppofc  he  means  the  Jitualion J  good,  there  is  no  Ipccics  of 
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the  elm  yet  familiar  to  us  equal  in  beauty  to  the  true  final  1- 
leav’d  Englifh  from  layers  of  its  own  kind;  being  by  much 
the  bell  method  of  propagating  them.” 

The  manner  in  which  young  elms  are  layed,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  number  of  plants,  is  fufficiently  underflood  by 
the  nurferyman  and  the  gardener,  and  of  courfe  it  will  be  fu- 
perfluous  for  us  to  tranfcribe  it ;  but  “  when  the  layers  are 
fufficiently  rooted  (having  prepared  a  fpot  of  good  mellow 
ground]  carefully  uncover  the  plants,  whofe  fibres  are  at  this 
time  extremely  tender  ;  raife  them  gently  up  with  the  fpade, 
and  with  a  {harp  knife  cut  them  off  at  the  extremity  of  their 
roots.— Having  feparated  them  from  their  mothers,  trim  away 
only  the  fmall  hairy  fibres  that  are  bruifed  and  broken,  which 
are  apt  to  mould  and  endanger  the  tree ;  but  be  very  fparmg 
of  what  is  freffi  and  found,  fhortening  them  and  the  principal 
roots  moderately,  though  many  faffiionable  gardeners  make  a 
little  too  free  in  this  point  by  cutting  mod  of  them  away,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  {hew  their  addrefs  by  making  trees  grow  with¬ 
out  them  ;  keep  them  as  little  time  as  poffible  out  of  the 
ground  ;  cut  them  over  about  a  foot  in  height  and  plant  them 
in  lines  about  three  feet  afunder,  and  eighteen  inches  diffant 
in  the  line;  here  let  them  remain  two  feafons,  when  they 
ffiould  again  be  cut  over,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  furface  [of  the  ground.]  By  this 
time  the  plants  will  be  well  rooted,  and  the  fucceeding  hum¬ 
mer,  in  a  good  foil  and  temperate  feafon,  they  will  pioduce 
flrait  clean  ffioots,  four  and  [ or ]  five  feet  high. 

“  In  March  following  prune  away  all  ftrong  lateral  and  ill- 
placed  branches  clofe  to  the  flem,  but  leave  feveral  of  the 
fmaller  ffioots,  more  or  lefs  as  the  plants  are  thick  or  {lender 
bodied,  to  detain  the  fap  and  augment  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ; 
the  riot  obftrving  which  [leaving  feveral  of  the  fmaller  ffioots  ) 
is  one  great  caufe  of  feeing  fo  many  trees  grow  without  pro¬ 
portion  to  great  heights  with  {lender  bodies  and  heavy  tops 
unable  to  fupport  themfelves,  but  bending  almoft  to  the 
ground  with  every  gull  of  wind,  from  which  of  courfe  they 
never  can  arrive  to  magnitude  or  beauty.  Here  thefc  trees 
may  remain  another  year,  when  if  they  are  intended  to  be  made 
{it  Yor  tranfplanting  at  large  fizes,  they  muft  be  removed  to 
another  nurfery,  and  planted  at  greater  di fiances.  It  may  here 
be  neceffary  to  obferve,  after  having  cut  over  your  elms,  or 
indeed  any  other  tree,  that  as  fooui  as  the  young  ffioots  ap¬ 
pear,  you  ffiould  cut  off  all  but  the  mod  promifing  one,  which 
will  much  advance  the  growth  of  it,” 
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We  cannot  enough  recommend  the  do£frine  laid  down  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Jaft  paragraph  with  refpeft  to  the  pru¬ 
ning  away  all  the  jlrong  lateral  branches  clofe  to  the  Item, 
and  leaving  only  the  fmaller  ones. 

Mr.  B.  is  aware  of  an  objeftion  arifing  “  from  fo  much 
time,  land,  and  labour  being  loft  in  cutting  over  trees  [lo 
often]  before  [they  are]  ready  to  fell,”  which  he  endeavours  to 
obviate  by  informing  his  readers,  that  “  a  pcrfon  of  taftc  and 
knowledge  in  gardening  will  reward  their  patience  and  in- 
duftry,  by  readily  paying  a  higher  price  for  a  handfome  vigo¬ 
rous  plant  than  for  an  unfhapely  Hunted  one.”  Of  this  the 
nurfery  man  will  be  the  beft  judge.  But  “  I  will  boldly  af¬ 
firm,”  fays  he,  “  that  though  a  little  more  land  and  labour  is 
bellowed,  there  is  in  the  end  no  time  loft,  but  much  time 
laved  by  this  operation,  as  in  four  or  five  years,  thelc  f  plants] 
cut  over  will  be  confiderably  larger  than  the  others,  with  this 
further  defirable  circuinftance,  that  in  place  oi  being  ragged, 
unfightly,  and  ill-rooted,  they  will  be  ftrait  and  clean  (binned, 
with  a  much  greater  abundance  oi  roots.  In  (hort,  cutting 
over  eftablifties  the  plants,  by  diverting  the  fap  to  the  roots, 
frees  them  from  the  injury  and  concufnons  of  the  winds,  and 
makes  them  produce  handfome  and  generous  {hoots,  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  fuch  as  are  abandoned  to  nature  and  acci¬ 
dent  without  this  difeipline ;  and  when  feafonahlv  prafchled 
nothing  will  fo  much  accelerate  the  fuccefs  of  plantations 


for  many  years.” 

“  Thus,”  he  continues,  “  having  directed  the  beft  me¬ 
thods  of  treating  thefe  plants  m  their  early  ftages,  and  which 
indeed  is  all  t lie  culture  commonly  beftowed  on  them  [not 
finely  by  the  nurferymen  in  the  fouth  of  England]  for  what¬ 
ever  purpofes  they  are  defigned,  or  at  whatever  fizes  to  be 
removed,  I  proceed  to  their  management  lor  a  fitcefhon  oi 
years,  with  a  view  oi  their  being  tran (planted  when  large 
trees,  and  which,  by  observing  th.e  rules  here  laid  down, 
they  may  be,  with  the  moll  certain  fuccefs  to  any  fize  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  raifed  and  tranfplanted.”  [1  his  is  promiling  a 
great  deal.] 

“  Thefe  trees,  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  having  now  ar¬ 
rived  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  leer,  and  the  ground  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  goon  digging,  which  on  this  occafion  I  prefer  to 
trenching,  fas  deep  loofe  foil  would  invite  the  roots  down¬ 
wards,  where  as  the  p'rtjztit  fyftem  requires  their  fpreading  as 
much  as  pofiiblc  near  the  furfacc)  raife  your  plants  carefully 
with  all  their  roots  aiu]  herbv  i Jittery]  fibres;  reduce  th r. 
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downright  fhoots  confiderably,  but  only  fmooth  with  a  fharp 
knife  the  extremities  of  the  fpreading  ones,  and  whatever 
earth  adheres  to  the  fibres,  if  the  diflance  is  fmall  to  their 
new  quarters ,  fhould  be  preserved,  cutting  away  only  fome 
of  the  final  led  draggling  hairy  parts;  for  roots  are  the  mouths 
that  fuck  in  the  nourilhment  and  transfufe  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  tiee.  [Avery  trivial  remark.]  The  roots  thus  prepared, 
prune  away  clofe  to  the  body  all  ill-placed  draggling  branches, 
leaving  only  a  lew  ot  the  fmallefl  to  detain  (as  has  been  faid) 
the  lap,  and  fwell  the  trunk  of  the  tree:  plant  them  in  lines 
four  feet  alunder,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  line  ;  let  them 
be  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  in  this 
fituation  they  ought  to  remain  two  years  only.” 

“  From  this  nurfery  they  are  to  be  removed  to  another, 
dreffing  their  roots  and  bodies  as  at  [the  ]  laft  removal,  where 
they  are  to  remain  three  years ;  they  are  again  to  be  removed 
and  to  continue  four  years,  but  not  without  plentiful  water- 
ings,  which  mult  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
fize  of  the  trees.  The  ground  between  the  lines  ought  to  be 
well  dug  every  fpring  and  autumn,  which  will  much  increafe 
the  number  and  promote  the  fpreading  of  the  roots,  and  of 
courfe  the  growth  of  the  plants.  [Another  fuperfluous  tri¬ 
fling  remark.] 

“  The  trees  being  now  twelve  years  old,  and  in  good  land, 
[in  the  nurfery]  will  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  high, 
and  may  either  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  lor 
good,  or  again  removed  to  the  fields  [this  is  a  miflake,  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  printer]  or  any  fpot  of  land  mofl  convenient— — 
where  any  time  from  three  to  feven  or  eight  years,  they  may 
not  not  only  be  removed  with  undoubted  fuccefs,  hut  with 
fuch  abundance  of  earth  adhering  to  them,  and  fuch  flrength 
and  proportion  of  body,  as  to  defy  the  rudefl  afiaults  of  the 
winds,  even  at  firll  planting,  without  flaking  or  any  other 
fupport;  which,  though  an  almofl  univerfal  praflice,  is  not- 
withflanding  the  refult  of  ignorance,  and  is  only  necefiary  to 
fupport  the  defect  of  good  culture  by  propping  trees  that  have 
been  injudicioufly  managed,  as  none  of  the  flra  it -growing  py¬ 
ramidal  trees  (the  deciduous  kinds  more  particularly)  have  the 
leaf!  want  of  that  aid,  ij  the  directions  here  given  are  attended 

to.” . We  are  not  convinced  by  any  thing  that  Mr.  B.  has 

advanced  that  trees  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  of  thirty  fee> 
high,  will,  when  removed,  “  even  at  their  firfl  planting”  defy 
the  rude  afiaults  of  our  high  wefterly  winds,  without  flaking 
,cr  any  other  fupport. 
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Mr.B.  feems  to  feci  the  objection  that  may  he  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fo  much  land  being  required  for  thepurpofe  of  luch 
extenfive  nurferies  and  thefe  frequent  and  reiterated  tran {plan¬ 
tations ;  and  therefore  directs  the  intermediate  fpaces  to  be 
cropped  with  turnips,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  beans,  cabbage; 
coliyflower,  Sac.  which,  he  fays,  may  be  done  without  the 
fm  all  eft  injury  to  the  trees,  or  the  herbs  receiving  any  injury 
from  them ;  and  that  the  annual  returns  from  the  kitchen 
crops  among  the  trees,  if  well  cultivated,  will  go  far  to  pay 
both  the  ground-rent  and  labour.— -We  mull  conlels  that  we 
ihould  not  plant  beans  among  young  trees  that  are  only  four 
or  five  feet  afunder  in  the  lines. 

Mr.  B.  concludes  his  account  of  this  tree  in  the  following 
words:  “  I  have  fold  Engliih  elms  of  my  own  raifing,  at  24 
years  growth,  for  a  guinea  the  tree,  and  thefe  not  picked 
from  quantities,  hut  a  whole  line  of  them,  above  60  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  they  were  generally  about  18  inches  diameter,  a  foot 
above  ground,  and  40  feet  high.— -Crea at  Judaeus! 

Though  Mr  B.  has  given  us  fuch  ample  and  minute  in- 
fh'ucHons  for  “  the  culture  of  this  noble,  beautiiul,  and  ufe- 


ful  tree,  which  fo  well  delerves  our  utmoft  care  and  attention 
to  bring  it  to  peifte&ion,”  yet  he  has  aimoft  totally  forgotten 
to  tell  us  what  foil  is  rnofl  proper  and  beft  adapted  to  forward 
its  growth  when  planted  to  remain  for  timber.  He  indeed 
fays,  that  when  the  foil  is  “  dry,  found,  and  generous,  [Mr. 
Evelyn  calls  it  found,  fweet  and  fertile]  the  true  fmail-leav  d 
Engliih  elm  will  exceed  all  the  other  fpecies  in  beauty  ;  hut 
this  is  a  very  defective  account  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  in 
which  this  tree  is  fup  poked  to  delight,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  more  particularly  fpecified  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

From  the  preceding  extracts  we  fee  that  tne  aflumed  fupc- 
nority  of  Fir.  Boutcher’s  rules  for  railing  tree$  principally 
♦'onfifts  in  the  morefrequeut  tranlplantations  and  cuttings  over; 
whether  thev  are  not  too  frequently  repeated  time  and  expe¬ 
rience  muff  determine.  We  think  however  this  method 
♦night  not  to  be  applied  indifcriminately  to  all  timber  trees, 
though  it  mar  fucceed  very  well  with  the  elm,  which,  as  Mr. 
Evelyn  oblervcs,  is  one  of  the  mofl  patient  of  transplantation. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  proper  cutting  over  and 
pruning  the  plants  while  in  the  nurfery  till  they  are  fix  or  le¬ 
va  n  feet  h’gh  tends  greatly  “  to  cllablifh  tnem  ;  alter  v\  Inch 
v/e  would  recommend  but  one  more  remove  till  they  aie  horn 
twelve  to  fixteen  feet  high,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  fields,  See.  to  remain  lor  timber;  but  as  Mr.  B.  fo 
often  afllj res  us  that  he  fpcaks  from  experience,  we  would  not 
,  *  pretend 
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pretend  to  infinuate  that  he  has  not  been  fuccefsful,  though 
%ve  flill  think  that  he  carries  his  fyflem  too  far. 

With  refpeft  to  the  oak,  it  is  fuperfluous  for  us  to  fay  that 
it  is  naturally  a  flow-growing  tree  ;  but  we  have  often  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  obferving,  that  the  flow-growing  oaks  on  clay 
foils  produce  much  better  and  more  folid  timber  than  thofe 
which  grow  quick  on  the  warm  dry  foils.  The  pollard  oaks 
on  clay  foils  are  generally  found,  while  thofe  on  warm  gra¬ 
velly  foils  are  more  frequently  hollow. 

Mr.  B.  is  not  fo  correft  in  his  fide  as  we  could  wifh,  wrhich 
our  readers  will  fee  in  the  remarks  we  have  made  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  ;  and  in  this  refpeft  we  think  him  culpable.  The  di- 
daftic  fide  fhould  always  be  plain,  expreflive,  and  corredf  ; 
for  a  trifling  error  in  the  language  may  lead  to  fatal  ones  in 
reducing  the  rules  to  praftice  :  to  this  Mr.  B.  will,  no  doubt, 
pay  a  little  more  attention  in  a  fecond  edition  ;  and  if  he  will 
take  our  advice,  add  one  chapter  on  Aquatics. 

Notwithflanding  the  objeftions  we  have  ftarted,  we  think 
the  performance  a  valuable  one,  as  it  contains  the  befl  prac¬ 
tical  rules  for  railing  and  managing  foreft  trees  of  any  treatife 
extant.  Mr.  B.  has  given  us  in  a  fhort  compafs  (for  his  book 
is  not  a  large  one  for  the  price)  the  fubftance  of  what  his.pre- 
deceffors  (already  mentioned)  have  publifhed  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  ufeful  and  original  re¬ 
marks :  with  fome  of  thefe  we  fhall  enrich  our  future  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  what  he  fays  on  railing  fences  will  appear  with  pro¬ 
priety  before  the  feafon  for  planting  them  commences. 

The  Cattle-Keeper’s  Aflifiant,  or  genuine  Directions  for  Country 
Gentlemen ,  Spar  if  men,  Farmers ,  Graziers,  Farriers ,  &c.  being 
a  very  curious  Collection  of  well- authenticated  Obfervatioiis  and  Re¬ 
ceipts  ( jnade  by  Ferfons  of  K  oie  and  Experience )  for  the  Cure  of 
the  771  of  co7nmon  Difcmpers  incident  to  Horfes ,  Oxen ,  Cows,  Calves , 
Sheep ,  La?nbs,  Hogs  and  Dogs.  Digefled  u?ider  their  proper  heads. 
Ey  Jofiah  Ringfted,  Efq.  London,  Dixwell,  is.  6d.  fevved. 

r~\  Tdis  is  a  cohesion  of  receipts  from  almofl  innumerable 
F  authors,  and  other  collefiions  of  receipts  and  noflrums. 
Among  a  great  many  foolifh  and  abfurd  recipes,  we  obferve 
fome  good  ones  however,  that,  to  thofe  who  do  not  already 
know  them,  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  But  if 
Mr.  Ringsted  (if  there  be'fucb  a  perfon)  underffood  how  to 
give  genuine  ckrethons ,  we  wonder  that  he  fhould  publifh  fo 
much  trafh  along  with  his  “  well -authenticated  observations 
and  receipts;’’  he  ought  to  confider,  that  a  farmer’s  live  flock 

ought 
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is  often  of  great  value,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  cafes 
where  the  life  of  an  animal,  worth  perhaps  20/.  is  at  flake. 

Having  given  us  the  fubflance  of  Bell's  “  Pocket  Farrier,” 
an  ufeful  little  pamphlet,  Mr.  R.  fays,  “  we  (hall  add  a  few 
more  approved  receipts  communicated  by  this  fociety  but 
what  fociety  this  is  no  mortal  but  himfelf  knows  :  thefe  few 
additional  receipts  are  upwards  of  threescore. 

We  often  lament  the  want  of  a  good  treatife  on  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  diforders  of  neat  cattle,  and  as  often  wifh  that 
iome  fkilful  perfon  of  good  experience  would  refcue  the  fub- 
je£t  from  the  hands  of  fuch  ignorant  pretenders  as  M.  and  R, 
and  many  others  that  we  could  name.  1  he  work  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  a  reception  from  the  difabufed  public,  which 
would  equal  the  author’s  warmed  wifhes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN  fele&ing  the  feveral  articles,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  as 
great  a  variety  as  poffible  ;  and  it  is  our  determined  resolution 
not  to  infert  a  fingle  article  but  what  is  either  ufeful,  curious,  or 
entertaining. 

A  Friend  from  Glocefter  recommends  two  lubjecls  to  our  confi- 
deration,  in  order  to  extend  and  improve  our  plan.  rl  he  full  is, 
fome  good  forms  for  the  moil  ufeful  common  conveyances,  bonds, 
articles  of  agreement.  See.  together  with  the  price  of  the  damps  on 
which  they  are  to  be  drawn.  This  we  lhall  comply  with  as  foon 
as  the  new  act  fixing  an  additional  price  on  the  llamps  is  publifhed; 
having  fomc  forms  already  drawn  by  an  able  conveyancer.  T  he 
other  relates  to  Brewing,  which  will  of  courle  appear  under  that 
article  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  anfwer  to  our  fecond  query  was  not  received  time  enough 
for  this  month  ;  but  will  appear  in  our  next ;  together  with  rules 
for  chufing  Spectacles,  in  anlwer  to  a  correfpondent. 

The  Old  Farmer’s  rules  for  fhoeing  horfes  that  arc  liable  to  trip 

- Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  receipt  to  make  red  port - And  the 

Wed-Country  Farmer’s  receipt  for  the  Scour  in  a  cow,  will  ail  be 
inferted. 

The  method  of  laying  Ant-hills ,  already  promifed,  will,  we 
think,  more  properly  fall  under  that  article  in  the  Dictionary, 
where  it  will  foon  appear. 

The  diflertation  on  manures  in  our  next ;  and  the  anfwer  to  Ivlr. 
I,,  on  drying  herbs  in  the  fun  rather  than  in  the  fhade. 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 

In  our  lad,  p.  6  and  8,  for  Dr.  Shaw,  read  Dr.  Pccoche. 

Under  Alder-Trek  in  the  Dictionary,  near  the  end  of  the  lad 
paragraph  but  one,  read  detain  the  fap 
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I.  Dilfertation  on  .the  Progrefs  and  Im-  , 
provement  of  Agriculture,  continued,  91  1 

—Under  the  Patriarchs,  with  a  pleafing  I 
account  of  their  paftoral  life,  &c,  92 

—Under  the  Jews,  —  ■  95 

II.  Account  of  the  double  plough  which 
ploughs  two  furrows  at  once,  97 

— Erroneous  Method  of  making  it  poin¬ 
ted  out  and  corre&ed,  -  ibid. 

— The  Ufe  of  Wheels  in  diminishing  fric¬ 
tion,  confidcred,  -  98 

III.  The  befl  Method  of  treating  poor 
Land  intended  for  Tillage,  when  firll 
inclofed,  with  a  word  or  two  on  deep 
Ploughing,  in  anfwerto  Mr.  Yeung ,  ib. 

IV.  Baron  Van  Haake’s  Card,  99 

V.  Bed  Method  of  preferving  Eggs,  and 
how  to  know  when  they  are  frelh,  100 

VI.  To  dye  Silk,  Sec.  yellow,  ibid. 

VII.  Account  of  theflandard  Weight  of  a 
Guinea,  as  delivered  at  the  Mint,  101 

VIII.  To  prevent  Slugs,  Snails,  &c. 

from  deftroying  Garden-Buff,  102 

IX.  Comparative  Remarks  on  drying 

Herbs  in  theSun  or  the  Shade,  ibid 

—  Bell  Method  of  making  Hay,  to  pre- 
ferve  its  Colour  and  Flavour,  103 

— The  Absurdity  of  mixing  Salt  with 
new  Hay  in  the  Rick,  -  104 

X.  Receipt  to  make  Port  Wine,  by  the 
late  Sir  R.  Walpole,  with  remarks,  ibid. 

XI.  Account  of  the  common  natural  Re¬ 

medies  ufed  in  Scotland  for  Fevers, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Confumptions,  Rhcu- 
matifm,  Fluxes,  Ulcers,  Tooth-Ach, 
Scrophula,  Sec.  Sec.  105  to  107 


XII.  Direffions  for  chufing  Speftacles, 
with  ufeful,  practical  Remarks,  ibid. 

XIII.  To  deftroy  the  Poppy,  or  Red- 

Weed,  and  the  Ufes  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  — .  109 

XIV.  The  Benefit  of  keeping  young 

Sheep  in  Coppices  during  the  Winter, 
as  pra&ifed  in  Sulfex,  ibid. 

XV.  Farther  Remarks  on  deep  Plough¬ 
ing,  ibid. 

XVI.  Dilfertation  on  the  different  kinds 
of  Manure,  and  their  Effects,  no 

— Variety  of  ufeful  Remarks  on  the  na¬ 
ture,  ufes,  and  application  of  Dung,  1 1 1 

— Steeps  for  Corn  condemned,  n> 

XVII.  On  Shoeing  Horfes  that  are  liable 
to  trip — and  on  the  requifite  Care  in 
making  and  pointing  Horfe-nails,  ibid. 

— On  Calking  Horfes,  — —  113 

XVIII.  On  the  ill  Confequences  of  clip¬ 
ping  Holly  and  Yew  Hedges  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  belt  time  pointed  out,  ibid. 

XIX.  On  Bed-pofts  being  made  of  Yew- 
tree  Wood  to  prevent  Bugs,  114 

XX.  Curious  Account  of  Horfes  in  dif-, 
ferent  foreign  Countries,  viz.  Turkey, 
China,  Arabia,  Sec.  Sec,  114  to  117 

XXI.  Poetry,  viz. 

— The  Farmer  and  Wheat-Ear,  118 

— The  Longeft  Day,  -  ibid. 

— Ode  for  hisMajefty’s  Birth-day,  ibid. 

— The  Elbow-Chair,  — —  119 

—Epigram  from  Lucilius,  ibid. 

XXII.  Account  of  the  new  General 

Turnpike-Road  Aft,  120 

XXIII.  Average  Prices  of  Corn,  &c. 
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To  which  is  added , 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  Hujbandry ,  Planting ,  Cardenihg ,  and 
the  Vegetable  Part  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  Containing  a  great  Variety  of  V 
new  and  ufeful  matter,  with  many  original  Article?.  *9 

By  AGRICOLA  SYLVAN,  Gentleman. 
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Price  of  Corn  at  Mark-Lane. 


M or.  day, 

June  24. 

Wheat,  per  quarter 
Barley, 

,  30s 

to 

37s 

od 

-  16s 

to 

24s 

od 

Rye, 

23s 

to 

255 

od 

Brown  Malt, 

27s 

to 

29s 

cd 

Pale  ditto, 

27s 

to 

31s 

od 

Oats, 

1  zs 

to 

iSs 

dd 

Eflex  Beans, 

26s 

to 

27  s 

6d 

Tick, 

25s 

to 

28s 

od 

Boiling  Peafe, 

40s 

to 

A  As 

od 

Hog  ditto, 

23s 

to 

25s 

od 

Tares, 

24s 

to 

3°s 

od 

Fine  Flour,  per 

Sack, 

- 

29s 

Second  ditto, 

- 

- 

26s 

Third  ditto, 

- 

- 

23  s 

Return  of  the  Sale  of  Wheat  at  Bear-Key , 
on  the  above  day. 


51  Q.  at  37s.  6d. 
35  do.  at  37s.  od. 
89  do.  at  361.  6d. 
184  do.  at  36s.  od. 

Price  of  Hop 
Pockets,  -  3I. 
Bags,  -  31. 


666  Q.  at  35s.  fid. 
738  do.  at  35s.  od. 
1 50 do.  at  34s-  od. 
25  do.  at  33s.  cd. 

in  the  Borough. 

oos.  to  5I.  5s. 

1  os.  to  4I.  10s. 


The  ASSIZE  of  BREAD,  as  fet  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  Thurf- 
day,  June  13th.  lb.  ox.. dr. 

The  Penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  on  2 

.  Houfhold,  o  14  10 

Two-penny  Loaf,  Whtaten,  164 
Houfhold,  1  13  4 

Three-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  2  1  6 

Houfhold52  11  14 
To  'weigh,  To  be  fold  for , 

lb.  ox.  dr.  s.  d. 

The  Peck,  17  60  Wheaten,  2  o 

Houfhold,  1  6 
I-IalfPeck,  8  11  o  Wheaten,  1  o 

Houfhold,  o  9 
Quartern,  4  58  Wheaten,  o  6 

Houfhold,  o  41- 


Prices  of  Stocks. 

Bank  Stock,  - . 

India  Stock,  - . 

South  Sea,  - . 

3  percent  B.  Red.  84I  a 
3  per  cent  Con.  fhut. 

3  ditto,  1726,  — . 

3!  percent  1758,  - . 

4  per  cent  Con.  83. 

Old  S.  S.  Ann.  — . 

New  ditto,  Ann.  83^  a  |. 

3  per  cent.  1731,  fhut. 

India  Ann.  79^. 

Long  Ann.  — . 

India-frends,  35s  a  36. 

New  Navy  Bills,  2J  perct.dif. 

Omnium,  - . 

Scrip,  84. 

Lottery  Tickets,  III,  13s.  6d. 


Whitechapel. 

Hay,  2I.  10s.  to  41;  7  per 

Straw,  il.  14s.  to  il.  18s.  3  load, 

Smithfield-Markit, 

Beef,  per  ltone,  zs.  4d. 

Veal,  -  -  zs.  8d. 

Mutton,  -  zs.  3d.. 

Lamb,  -  3s.  od. 

BANKRUPTS. 

.  v  1  / 

Wm,  Ufher,  fen.  and  Wm.  Ufher, 
jun.  of  Leadcnlull  market,  poulterers. 
William  Goldby,  of  Gray’s-inn-lane, 
coach-maker.  Tho.  Southall,  of  the 
Strand,  jackfmith.  John  Sliifh  Ta- 
hourdin.of  Fleet-ftreet,  ch)mitt.  Benj. 
Robertfhaw,  of  Cb: i ft  church,  Surry, 
cheefemonger.  Wm.  Ward,  of  Shep¬ 
herd  s-green,  Oxfordfhire,  dealer.  J$. 
Rumfey,  of  Briftcl,  grocer.  Rd.Smgg, 
of  Fleet- (Ireet  bookfelier.  Join  Sink, 
of  Ockham  Mills, Surry ,  miller.  Wm. 
Bifpham,  of  Liverpool,  hatter.  Robert 
Hamilton,  of  Leeds,  Merchant.  Geo. 
Gardiner,  of  Chandos-ftreet,  brazier. 
Wm.  Wrorthington,  of  Nottingham,  ho- 
fier.  Daniel  Ayrey,  of  Barnaby-lfreet, 
difliller.  John  Dupy,  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  wine-merchant.  Geo.  Allen, 
of  Pater- nofter-row,  bookfelier.  John 
Maefe,of  Stepney,  man’s-mercer.  Tho. 
Ward,  of  Guildford,  coal  ‘merchant. 
Jofeph  Adams,  of  Birmingham,  gun- 
fmith.  Wm.  Payne,  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Rolls,  carpenter.  John  Hamer,  of 
Bury,  baize-maker.  Wm.  Skinner,  of 
Taviftock,  iron  monger.  John  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  Caerleon,  maltller.  Thomas 
Robinfon,  of  Chefter,  coal-merchant. 
John  R.adenhu;ft,  of  Hefwell  in  Che- 
fhire,  merchant,  Thomas  Hearn,  of 
Rotherbithe,  warehoufeman.  Edmund 
Pitman,  of  Odiham,  money-fcrivener. 
John  Ryland,  of  St.  Martin’s  Ludgate, 
printfeller.  Thomas  Smart,  of  Had' 
leigh  in  Suffolk,  innholder.  Jofeph 
Collis,  of  Monmouth,  tallow-chand¬ 
ler.  Wm.  Bowler,  of  Horftead  in  Suf- 
fex,  dealer.  Samuel  Smith,  ©f  Dork¬ 
ing,  upholder.  Edw.  Barlow,  of  Sa¬ 
vage  gardens,  wine-merchant.  Adam 
Wright,  Wm.  W  right,  and  Adam  Bar¬ 
nard  Wright,  of  St.  John's-ftreet,  Cier- 
kenwell,  diffillers,  Francis  Sinclair, 
of  Liverpool,  joiner  and  haherdafhcr. 
Gabriel  Cox,  of  Sr.ow-fields,  builder, 
James  Finch,  of  Hclborn,  cabinet-ma¬ 
ker.  Stephen  Miles  the  elder,  of  Kid- 
derminfter,  goldimith,  grocer,  and  plot¬ 
ter.  Thomas  Chanctllir,  cl  Bridewell 
Precinft,  dealer.  Wm.  Callantync,  of 
Thames-ftrect,  merchant. 
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A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE-,  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
heft  Englifh  Writers  on  the  fuhjeci .  [ Continued .] 

►  *. 

THE  Patriarchs  by  their  example  ennobled  the 
profeflion.  It  is  plain  from  the  hiftory  of  A- 
braham,  that  notwithftanding  his  fimple  manner  of 
life,  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  any  of 
the  cotemporary  princes,  though  he  defpifed  thofe 
pompous  titles  and  royal  grandeur  they  fo  much  af- 
fe&ed.  His  riches,  and  thofe  of  his  fons,  confifted 
chiefly  in  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cattle,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  a  proportional  number  of  fer- 
vants  to  look  after  them.  But  this  did  not  exempt 
him  or  the  fucceeding  Patriarchs  from  a  laborious 
life  •,  they  were  indeed  obliged  to  live  in  tents,  and 
to  remove  often  for  the  benefit  of  water  and  paftu- 
rage  *  how  laborious  this  was  in  thofe  hot  countries, 
where  water  was  fcarce,  and  where  it  feldom  rained, 
may  be  gathered  from  Jacob’s  complaint  to  Laban. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  firfl:  fimplicity  of 
mankind  for  many  ages,  men  looked  after  their  own 
cattle,  or  employed  their  children  in  it  ;  and  when 
they  trufted  that  care  to  any  other  perfon,  it  was  no 
fmall  fign  of  their  confidence. 

To  this  pa  A:  oral  life  they  likewife  joined  agricul¬ 
ture  when  concurring  circumftances  permitted. 

O  2  We 
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We  alfo  find,  that  neither  their  birth,  youth,  nor 
beauty,  exempted  the  fair-fex  from  fliaring  in  the 
labour,  and  going  to  the  well  with  their  pitchers  and 
watering  their  flocks  at  proper  feafons,  as  appears 
by  the  account  we  have  of  Rebeccah,  Rachel,  &c. 
a  ,d  ot  Jethro’s  daughters  fome  hundreds  of  years 
aiter  them.  Mofes,  though  inftru&ed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  when  he  fled  into 
Midian,  he  kept  his  father-in-law  Jethro’s  flock  for 
forty  years  ;  during  which  period  it  is  fuppofed  he 
either  wrote  or  translated  the  book  of  Job. 

However  diftafteful  this  primitive  Simplicity  may 
appear  to  our  prefent  age,  yet  Homer  will  tell  us 
how  much  and  how  long  it  was  imitated  by  the 
Greeks.  ccording  to  that  poet,  the  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  feven  Sons  of  iEtion,  king  of  the  Sici¬ 
lians,  was  the  keeping  their  father’s  flocks ;  and  we 
find  that  kind  of  life  extolled  not  only  in  Sicily  and 
Greece,  but  likewife  in  Syria  and  other  countries 
above  1 500  years  after  Abraham,  in  fome  ‘of  the 
mo  ft  beautiful  paftorals  of  antiquity. 

.This  laborious  life  feldom  failed  to  keep  them  in 
a  good  State  of  health  *  and  as  they  never  wanted  a 
good  appetite,  or  a  good  digeftion,  fo  they  were  the 
more  Ample  in  their  way  of  living.  The  milk  of 
their  kine,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  their 
common  diet  5  a  kid,  a  fatted  calf,  or  a  diSh  of  venifon, 
were  reckoned  a  rich  feaSt.  One  would  think  that 
Homer  had  drawn  the  pi<fture  of  his  heroes  in  his 
Odyfieis  after  that  of  the  Patriarchs,  fo  far  was  he 
from  thinking  fuch  a  life  unworthy  of  the  greateSt 
men. 

This  adlive  life  and  Ample  diet  was  likewife  an  ef¬ 
fectual  means  to  lengthen  their  days,  and  to  make  their 
deaths  fweet  and  eafy.  All  thofe  whofe  ages  are  re¬ 
corded  by  Mofes  lived  to  exceed  140  years,  Jofeph 
only  ex/epted,  His  courtly  way  of  living  Seemed 
to  have  ihortened  his  days,  for  he  was  only  1 10  when 
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he  died ;  of  which  he  lived  80  in  that  pinnacle  of 
grandeur  to  which  Pharoah  on  account  of  his  great 
wifdom  and  merit  had  raifed  him. 

The  once  happy  and  fertile  country,  now  called 
Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land,  was  firft  peopled  by 
ISloah’s  grandfon,  from  whom  it  was  called  the  Land 
of  Canaan.  After  it  was  promifed  to  Abraham,  it 
was  frequently  ftiled  the  Land  of  Promife.  The 
tribe  of  Judah  poffeffed  the  fineit  and  moft  fertile 
part,  and  hence  it  was  called  J  udaea,  and  fometimes 
Paleftine  from  the  paleftines,  or  philiftines,  who 
pofiefled  a  great  part  of  it. 

Before  the  Ifraelites  entered  the  Promifed  Land, 
Mofes  defcribed  it  in  thefe  emphatical  terms  :  “  A 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey *,  a  land  of 
brooks  and  waters  ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of 
vines*  figs,  and  pomegranates  *,  of  oil,  olives,  and 
honey  ;  a  land  where  there  is  no  lack  of  any  thing.53 
All  this  the  Ifraelites  found  literally  true,  as  plainly 
appears  from  the  pufillanimous  fpies  and  the  fruits 
they  brought  from  thence  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  red. 
Pie  promifed  them,  in  confequence  of  their  obedi¬ 
ence,  neither  gold,  filver,  nor  precious  {tones,  (lately 
houfes  or  fumptuous  furniture  ;  but  the  former  and 
latter  rain,  regular  feafons,  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  increafe  of  cattle,  multitude  of  children,  and 
victory  over  their  enemies  *,  all  which,  joined  to 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellent 
temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  never  fubjedt  to 
excefiive  heats  or  colds,  proved  fuch  powerful  en¬ 
couragements  to  agriculture,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
known  people  that  gave  themfelves  more  entirely 
and  univerfally  to  it  than  the  Jews. 

The  land  even  exceeded  Egypt  in  cattle,  and  in 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its  oil,  wine,  and  other 
fruits.  The  foil  was  naturally  fo  rich,  fat,  and  fer¬ 
tile,  that  it  required  little  or  no  manuring,  and  could 

be  ploughed  with  a  fmal!  kind  of  plough  and  a  fin- 
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gle  yoke  of  oxen.  The  corn  was  fo  excellent  that 
the  bread  of  Jerufalem  was  preferred  above  all  other*, 
their  vines  yielded  grapes  twice  •,  and  they  had  like- 
wife  the  greateft  variety  of  other  fruit  trees.  They 
had  honey  in  great  plenty,  and  the  balfam  fhrub, 
which  produces  that  precious  drug  called  Balm  of 
Gilead. 

Sugar  canes  were  cultivated  in  Paleftine  in  great 
abundance  •,  cotton,  flax  and  hemp  ufed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  moftly  of  their  own  growth  and  ma- 
nufa  lure,  except  fome  of  a  finer  fort  brought  from 
Egypt  and  worn  by  thofe  of  higher  rank.  So  many 
are  the  proofs  both  in  fcripture  and  other  writings 
of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  and  populoufnefs  of 
this  once  happy  land,  that  it  mud  appear  abfurd  to 
call  them  in  queftion  merely  on  account  of  the  defo¬ 
late  and  melancholy  figure  it  now  makes  under  a 
Turkifh  tyrannical  government. 

Antiently  the  molt  defart  and  barren  places,  even 
the  naked  rocks,  were  made  to  produce  corn,  pulfe, 
or  pafture,  by  the  induftry  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
who  covered  them  with  mould,  and  then  inclofed 
them  with  ftone  walls  j  which  through  the  lazinefs 
of  their  fucceflors  have  been  thrown  down  and  the 
earth  wafhed  off  with  the  rains. 

Their  kings  themfelves  encouraged  all  kinds  of 
agriculture  both  by  precept  and  example  j  the  only 
difference  between  whom  and  private  men  was,  that 
they  had  more  lands  and  more  numerous  herds  and 
flocks.  Thus  we  read  that  Doeg  was  the  chief  of 
Saul’s  herdfmen  ;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  David’s 
riches,  notice  is  taken  of  his  arable  and  pafture 
grounds  ;  of  his  ftore-houfes  for  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  ;  of  his  plantations  of  fig,  olive,  and  other  fruit 
trees  ;  his  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  camels,  fheep, 
and  aftes. 


So! 
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multiplied  the  cattle,  but  took 
all  that  preceded  him  in  the 
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number  and  elegance  of  them.  The  land  produced 
filch  prodigious  quantities  of  corn,  &c.  that  he  could 
fpare  20,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and  20,000  mea- 
fures  of  pure  oil,  to  Hiram  King  of  Tyre  for  his 
houfhold,  and  the  fame  quantities  of  barley,  wheat, 
wine,  and  oil,  to  his  fervants  who  were  employed  in 
building  the  Temple,  independent  of  what  was  ex¬ 
ported  to  other  countries.  Befides  all  this,  he  built 
feveral  (lore  cities  for  his  chariots  and  horfes,  for  his 
magazines  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  proviffons 
and  ammunition. 

Uzziah,  being  a  great  lover  of  agriculture,  em¬ 
ployed  a  great  number  of  hufbandmen,  and  vine- 
dreflers,  befides  fhepherds  to  look  after  his  nume¬ 
rous  herds  and  flocks,  whereby  he  acquired  confider- 
able  wealth.  Hezekiah  was  alfo  a  great  encourager 
of  husbandry,  and  had  numberlefs  flocks  and  herds 
in  his  own  pafture  grounds. 

As  every  family  among  the  Jews  poflefled  an  in¬ 
dependent  unalienable  inheritance,  there  W'as  no  ac- 
cefs  for  luxury  or  ambition,  nor  any  danger  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  being  totally  ruined.  Every  man  cultivated 
his  own  vine,  field,  orchard,  &c.  and  could  indiffe¬ 
rently  handle  the  plough  and  flail,  or  the  fword  and 
bow  ;  though  he  till  preferred  a  quiet  life  under  his 
vine  and  fig-tree. 

The  Jews  applied  themfelves  but  little  to  trade 
and  manufacture's  before  the  time  of  David  and  So¬ 
lomon.  In  fhort,  the  plainnefs  of  their  food, 
cloathing,  and  furniture,  rendered  many  manufac¬ 
tures  unneceflary  till  a  more  luxurious  way  of  living 
was  introduced  among  them.  Their  laborious  and 
active  life  accounts  for  that  valour,  ftrength,  fwift- 
nefs,  and  furprifing  exploits,  for  which  they  were  fo 
highly  extolled. 

When  they  returned  from  the  Babylonifh  capti¬ 
vity,  they  again  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
and  exchanged  their  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  with  the 

Tyrians 
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Tyrians  and  Sidonians  for  materials  to  rebuild  their 
Temple*  After  the  death  of  f.ehemiah  the  face  of 
their  government  was  wholly  changed.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Jewifh  date  was,  by  the  governors 
of  Syria,  committed  to  their  high  priefts  ;  a  fet  of 
men  who  often  afpired  to  that  high  dignity  through 
ambition  and  avarice  •,  from  which  time  we  may  date 
thole  misfortunes  that  afterwards  befel  their  nation. 

Since  the  time  of  Titus  Vefpafian  their  country  has 
been  under  the  vifible  curie  of  God  ;  and  its  few 
poor  inhabitants,  groaning  under  an  intolerable  fer- 
vrude,  have  contracted  an  infuperable  averlion  to 
labour  and  agriculture  farther  than  what  barely  ferves 
to  fupply  their  prefent  wants.  However,  Dr.  Shaw 
and  others  who  have  viewed  it  in  its  prefent  defolate 
condition,  tell  us,  there  are  (till  fuch  vifible  flgns  of 
its  natural  richnefs  and  fertility,  as  plainly  fhew  that 
the  want  of  cultivation  is  a  principal  caufe  of  its  pre¬ 
fent  poverty  and  barrennefs  :  and  a  fimilar  obferva- 
tion  is  made  by  Bifliop  Burnet  with  regard  to  the 
once  fruitful  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  Campania  di 
Romana. 

The  Midianites,  in  their  infancy,  applied  them- 
fclves  not  only  to  keep  flocks,  but  to  traffick, 
by  whi.ch  means  they  became  exceeding  rich,  for 
which  they  were  always  celebrated  in  antient  hiftory. 
When  they  were  fpoiled,  and  Balaam  (lain,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle,  lheep,  and  afles,  brought  away  by  the 
conquerors,  was  very  great. 

The  Ammonites  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  hufbandry.  They  paid  to  Jotham,  King 
of  Judah,  10,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and  fo  many 
of  barley,  though  they  did  not  pofiefs  a  very  large 
country. 
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Article  II. 

'  ■  -* 

On  tht  Double  Plough ,  which  plows  two  Furrows  at  once . 

With  a  Plate. 

WE  have  here  given  a  plate  of  the  Double  Plough, which 
for  fome  purpofes  is  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  ploughs 
that  ever  was  invented.  Any  experienced  plough-wright  may 
make  one  by  the  print,  if  he  obferves  the  following  remarks, 
it  being  nothing  more  in  faft  than  two  ploughs  fixed  to  one 
beam  :  one  goes  before  the  other,  but  not  in  a  direft  line,  for 
the  beam  is  bent  or  crooked  fo  much  towards  the  right  hand 
as  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  intended  to  be  turned 
over. 

In  mo  ft  of  thefe  ploughs  that  we  have  feen  the  leading 
plough  is  not  fet  forward  enough,  fo  that  the  furrow  is  not 
completely  turned  over  quick  enough,  by  which  means  the 
hinder  plough  is  frequently  clogged.  Some  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by, placing  the  hinder  part 
of  the  broad-board  of  the  firft  plough  fo  full  again!!  the  fur¬ 
row  that  it  is  almoff  at  right  angles  with  the  lhare.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  cure  one  fault  by  committing  another  ;  for  it  is 
hardly  pofiible  to  plow  land  with  it  that  has  for  fome  time 
been  laid  down  to  paffure,  becaufe  the  broad-board  thus  placed 
drives  the  furrow  too  much  before  it,  which  has  contributed 
to  bring  the  plough  into  di feredit  with  thofe  who  did  not 
well  underhand  the  principles  upon,  which  it  was  intended 
to  aft. 

The  bed  method  is  to  make  the  beam  a  little  longer,  and 
to  fet  the  leading  plough  a  little  forwarder,  and  then  the  in¬ 
convenience  complained  of  will  be  avoided. 

With  refpeft  to  its  utility,  it  is  moll  admirably  adapted 
to  plow  light  land  in  the  mofl  expeditious  manner,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  but  one  additional  horfe  ;  and  in  this  view  nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  forgiving  a  field  the  lad  earth  when  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for  barley  or  turnips. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  wheels  make  a  plough  go  lighter 
and  eafier  by  dimimlhing  part  of  its  friftion  ;  but  this  we  can 
by  no  means  comprehend,  as  in  common  ploughs  they  are 
not  plaged  fo  as  to  produce  any  fuclfeffeft.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  make  a  plough  go  more  jleadily ,  and  this  in  our 
opinion  is  all  that  can  he  expefted  from  wheels,  in  whatever 
manner  they  may  be  placed, 

.  V.Q  L.:  "  !  :  J  h© 
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The  friftion  of  the  plough  againft  the  ground  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  lcffened  by  introducing  awheel  or  roller  under 
the  plough  and  another  on  the  fide  to  move  horizontally. 
Without  entering  fully  into  the  merits  of  thefe  ploughs,  we 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  morally  impolhble  thefe  wheels 
can  move  freely  and  anfwer  the  intention  in  moift  land,  or  in 
wet  weather.  The  inventor  would  have  known,  had  he  been 
a  Farmer,  that  the  v.  heels  would  immediately  clog  where  ei¬ 
ther  the  land  was  very  foul,  or  moift  and  adhefive. 


Article  III. 

On  the  heft  Method  of  treating  V'ry  poor  Land  intended  for 
Tillage  when  jirjt  inclofed ,  with  a  Remark  or  two  on  deep 
Ploughing. 

S  I  R, 

I  Have  read  with  pleafure  your  remarks  on  deep  and  (hal¬ 
low  ploughing.  I  have  often  feen  the  experiment  tried. 
An  acquaintance  cif  mine  has  almoft  ruined  fome  part  of  his 
eftate  bv  plowing  too  deep  ;  for  we  have  a  kind  of  orange- 
coloured  hungry  barren  fand  or  gravel  under  the  fqil,  which 
if  once  ploughed  up  will  tire  the  patience  of  the  farmer  before 
he  can  bring  the  land  into  good  order  and  temper  again  fo  as 
to  bear  him  good  crops.  As  we  know  this  by  experience,  to 
what  purpofe  fhould  people  blame  us  for  not  ploughing 
deeper.  O,  but  fays  Mr.  Young ,  if  you  plough  deeper  you 
have  only  to  add  more  dung  in  proportion  but  1  beg  leave 
to  deny  that  dung  will  fweeten  this  kind  of  earth  in  any  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  make  it  worth  a  farmer’s  while  to  lay  on  an 
additional  quantity  of  dung,  if  he  has  it  to  fpare.  Where  my 
land  will  allow  of  it  I  fometimes  try  to  plow  up  fome  frefh 
earth,  and  fo  do  fome  of  my  neighbours,  but  we  are  very 
cautious. 

We  have  obtained  an  a£l  to  inclofe  part  of  Mendip;  and  if 
you  know  that  large,  wild,  poor  common,  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  know  your  fentiments  (for  I  think  you  profefs  to  know  a 
good  deal)  on  the  beft  method  of  treating  the  land  intended 
for  tillage  when  it  is  firft  inclofed.  Your’s, 

Near  Men  dip.  A.  B. 

[With  refpeft  to  our  prnfejjing  to  know  a  gwd  deal,  we  refer  to 
our  Address  to  the  Public,  and  we  hope  our  readers  have  not 
yet  any  reafon  to  complain,  or  to  think  that  we  have  deviated  from 

our 
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«ur  profeflion.  Our  correfpondent’s  remarks  on  plowing  deep  or 
lhallow  ferve  to  confirm  thofe  already  made  by  Columella  in  our 
firfl  number.  We  would  recommend  the  trial,  and  indeed  a.l  kinds 
of  experiments  to  be  firfl  made  on  a  fmall  piece  of  land,  and  then, 
if  they  did  not  anfwer,  the  expence  would  be  trifling  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fatisfattion  arifing  from  the  experiments.  We  have 
known  an  experiment  of  deep  plowing  tried  upon  near  an  hundred 
acres  of  bad  land  at  one  time;  but  the  gentleman  gained  too  much 
knowledge  by  his  experiment  ever  to  repeat  it,  or  any  other,  on  fo 
large  a  feale. 

We  recollett  to  have  eroded  Mendip  two  or  three  times,  and  from 
fuch  curlory  views  we  are  ftrongiy  inclined  to  recommend  paring  and 
burning  the  turf  \  (for  it  is  a  very  old  one,  and  probably  harbours  a 
great  many  ilugs,  fnails,  &c.)  and  then  to  fow  turnip  feed;  this 
method  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  and  af¬ 
ter  faying  this,  it  will  be  fuperfluous  for  us  to  add,  that  the  land 
will  afterwards  bear  any  other  crop  the  farmer  may  chufe. 

A  few  of  our  readers  have  objedled  to  our  giving  immediate  an- 
fwers  to  our  correfpondents  ;  they  think  we  are  rather  forward  and 
unpolite,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  publifhed  and  left  unanfwered 
till  the  next  month,  as  this  would  afford  our  other  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  offering  their  fentiments,  to  which,  if  neceflary,  we 
might  add  our  own.  To  this  we  gladly  reply,  once  for  all,  that 
when  the  letters  are  immediately  adarefled  to  us ,  requefting  our  fen¬ 
timents,  we  think  it  our  indifpenfable  duty  to  give  an  immediate 
anfwer ;  but  then  we  have  always  obferved,  and  wifh  it  to  be 
always  fo  underflood,  that  we  by  no  means  intend  to  preclude  the 
obfervations  or  remarks  that  may  be  made  on  the  fame  fubjecl  by 
any  of  our  readers.] 


Article  IV. 

Baron  Van  Haakes  Card. 

BARON  VAN  HAAKE  to  the  fcandaleitfe  et  malidtufi 

Monsieur  Sylvon. 

A  CARD. 

VAT  your  opinion  vort  I  vonder  ?  Me  prefer  dc  Norfok 
farmeer—  he  ufe  my  fait  vermuch,  which  he  find  to  be 
ver  excellen  vor  de  tornepe. 

If  me  catch  you  at  my  alum  vorks,  me  make  von  ver  deefil 
of  you,  me  foufe,  me  dip,  me  drench  you  in  the  falteerns 
till  poor  Monfieur  Agricola  Sylvon  be  von  fit  hufband  for 
Lot’s  vife. 

[When  the  honourable  Baron  catches  any  of  us  at  his  alum  works, 
we  will  give  him  leave  to  exercife  the  feverity  with  which  he  threa¬ 
tens  us.]  P  2 
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Article  V. 

On  the  hefl  Method  of  preferving  Eggs ,  and  knowing  when 

they  are  JreJh  or  Jlale . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Now  fend  you  a  method  to  preferve  eggs.  They  mud  be 
laid  on  a  fmooth  floor  and  turned  every  day,  and  they 
will  keep  feveral  months.  If  you  have  a  great  many  to  turn, 

you  may  do  it  mofteafily  with  a  common  kitchen  hair  broom. 

Other  methods  are  recommended  in  books :  one  is,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  bran  with  the  fmall  end  downwards;  another  is, 
to  rub  them  all  over  with  fuet,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on,  for  in  warm  weather  the  yolk,  or  white,  or  both,  will 
grow  to  the  fhell  if  the  egg  is  not  often  turned,  and  then  it 
will  foon  be  fpoiled. 

The  method  fo  often  publifhed  in  books  to  know  when  eggs 
are  frefh  or  dale  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  large  end,  is 
equally  without  any  foundation  from  experience;  for  as  there 
is  a  fmall  vacancy  at  the  large  end  ol  the  egg,  and  the  fhell 
is  very  thin,  it  foon  becomes  warm  by  applying  the  tongue, 
and  io  deceives  many  perfons ;  but  in  fa£l  it  is  no  warmer 
than  the  fmall  end  before  fuch  application.  If  a  new-laid 
egg  is  held  up  againd  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  will  appear 
quite  tranfparent,  but  the  next  day  it  will  (hew  as  if  fmall 
flakes  were  forming  in  it,  which  will  afterwards  grow  larger; 
and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dale  and  unfit  for  ufe,  the 
fhell  will  become  fpotted  and  gloffy. 

LUCINDA. 

[We  dare  venture  to  return  thanks  to  Lucinda  in  the  name  of  all 
our  readers.  We  hope  the  will  continue  her  favours.  Perhaps  die 
will  thar.k  us  for  the  next  article.] 


Article  VI. 

To  dye  Silk,  £?c.  yellow  with  Indigo . 

Sir, 

THave  tried  your  receipt  to  dye  blue  with  oil  of  vitriol  and 
indigo,  and  think  it  a  very  good  one  ;  but  if  aquafortis 
be  ufed  indead  of  oil  of  vitriol  the  e fie 61  will  be  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  for  it  will  dye  a  fine  yellow,  indead  of  blue. 
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The  aqua  fortis  fhould  be  lowered  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  or  it  will  burn  the  indigo,  and  the  bottle  mud  not  be 
corked  for  fome  time  ;  for  though  the  indigo  does  not  effer- 
vefce  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  will  very  drongly  with  aqua  fortis. 

CURIOS'US. 


— 


Article  VII. 

Remarks  on  the  true  Standard  Weight  of  a  Guinea ,  as 

delivered  at  the  Mint. 

4  <  .  ,  ,  • 

JO-  .  «  •  lit  ;  J  L  ,  j  .  j  .j 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

T  Have,  agreeable  to  your  requeff,  fent  you  an  account  of 
the  true  dandard  weight  of  a  guinea,  as  it  is  delivered  at  the 
Mint.  The  dandard  was  fixed  many  years  ago,  and  lias  not 
fince  been  altered,  notwithfianding  the  alteration  in  the  price 
of  gold.  A  pound  of  gold,  Trov  weight,  is  coined  into  44! 

d'luts.  g7S. 

guineas,  each  guinea  weighing  g — 9,39,  which  is  after  the 
rate  of  3/.  i8r.  1  Id.  per  ounce,  anjl  of  courfe  is  a  fmall 
matter  heavier  than  they  ought  to  weigh  if  they  were  coined 
according  to  the  prefent  value  of  gold. 

The  great  demand  for  new  guineas,  and  the  confequent 
hurry  in  coining,  prevent  their  being  weighed  with  fuch  ac¬ 
curacy  as  might  be  wifhed ;  there  being  olten  near  or  quite 
half  a  grain  difference  in  their  weight,  which  the  coiners 
feem  not  much  to  regard.  A  much  greater  nicety  I  find  is 
obferved  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  W - T  in  damping  the  mo¬ 

ney  weights. 

Chippenham .  W.  S. 

P.  S.  It  has  been  afferted-by-all  the  writers  whom  I  have 
confulted  about  the  method  of  coining,  that  milling  the  edges 
was  the  laft  operation  the  coin  undergoes  ;  but  thofe  who  will 
examine  into  this  matter  will  find  that  ;t  is  milled  fird  and 
damped  afterwards;  in  fa£I,  it  would  hardly  be  poflible  to 
mill  the  edges  of  a  guinea  after  it  is  damped  without  injuring 
the  lropreflion. 


Article 
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Article  VIII. 

To  prevent  Slugs  or  Snails  dejlroying  Garden  Stujf. 


Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Was  in  hopes  by  this  time  to  have  feen  Tome  of  your  cor- 
refpondents  opinions  on  the  Flemifh  method  of  ploughing 
in  clover,  vetches,  &c.  to  manure  their  land.  I  rather  won¬ 
der  at  their  filence  who  are  or  pretend  to  be  advocates  for  it, 
having  obferved  lately  that  more  people  approve  of  it  than  I 
fuppofed,  though  for  my  part  I  am  hill  of  the  fame  opinion 
that  nothing  but  ahfjlute : necejjity  can  be  offered  in  fupport  of 
fuch  awalleful  piece  of  hufbandry. 

As  I  travel  pretty  much  about  I  often  hear  of  u.eful  hints 
in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  that  are  not  known  in  the  other  ; 
the  following  is  at  your  fervice.  In  fome  places  they  ftrew 
barley  chaff  in  their  gardens  to  prevent  the  (lugs  or  fnails 
eating  their  garden-fluff,  for  none  of  thefe  kind  of  reptiles 
can  crawl  over  it  on  account  of  the  fharp  prickly  beaids,  or 
fpills,  which  are  in  the  chaff. 

K  VIATOR. 

[Some  remarks  on  Viator  s  former  letter  are  juft  come  to  hand, 
[fee  our  fir  ft  number]  but  could  not  be  inferted  this  month  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  mention  to  our  readers. 

We  have  heard  of  barley  chaff  being  ufed  for  the  purpofe  he  re¬ 
commends,  but  we  believe  it  was  never  before  in  print  ;  we  think 
it  fuperior  to  malt  duft,  which  is  recommended  by  other,  with  the 
fame  intention.  Unlefs  a  perfon  was  to  travel  and  make  remarks, 
he  would  not  believe  that  farmers  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom 
pradlife  fuch  abfurdities  as  we  could  mention  ;  or  that  they  are  fo 
extremely  ignorant  of  the  common  improvements  in  hufbandry,  that 
have  for  many  years  been  known  and  pradlifed  in  other  parts.] 


Article  IX. 


On  drying  Herbs  in  the  Sun ,  or  the  Shade ,  as  applied  to 

making  Hay. 


S  I  R, 

I  Always  thought,  with  the  author  of  the  rules  for  drying 
herbs,  See.  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine ,  that  the  befl  me¬ 
thod  was  in  the  (hade  ;  but  happening  to  dip  into  an  old  au¬ 
thor*  fome  time  fince  I  found  him  to  deviate  in  his  judgment, 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  appealing  to  every  farmer,  whether  he 
would  chafe  to  dry  his  hay  in  the  (hade  or  in  the  open  fun- 
fhine?  This  flruck  me  at  once;  and  laft  year  I  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  found  that  the  herbs  dried  in  the  fun  kept  bet¬ 
ter,  and  had  a  finer  colour  and  flavour ;  like  hay,  which  be¬ 
ing  well  made  in  fine  bright  fundhiny  weather,  is  much 
finer  and  better  in  every  refpebl. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  W. 

[The  rules  we  have  given  are  from  the  bell  authority,  in  order  to 
prel'trve  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plants.  If  herbs  are  hung  up 
in  a  dry  airy  place  they  will  foon  be  fufficiently  dried,  without  much 
injuring  either  their  co'our  or  flavour. 

In  anfwer  to  the  queflion.  Whether  a  farmer  would  chufe  to  dry 
his  hay  in  the  Ihade  or  in  the  fun  ?  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  fay 
in  the  former,  if  he  could  be  certain  of  fine  clear  weather  ;  but  as  it 
is  fo  variable  »n  this  kingdom,  everyone  adheres  as  much  as  poflible 
to  the  old  proverb  which  directs  him  to  make  hay  while  tl~e  fitnjhines. 
If  hay  could  be  tied  in  final!  parcels,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  windy, 
or  airy  place,  (the  uiual  manner  of  drying  herbs)  the  companion 
would  apply ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  we  need  not  inform 
our  readers  how  much  fafter  hay  may  be  made  when  there  is  a  little 
wind  ftir  ing  than  in  a  very  calm  day. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  a  quick  drying  preferves  the  co¬ 
lour  and  flavo  r  of  vegetables  in  the  greased:  perfection  :  we  have 
al fo  remarked  that  a  moifl  air  diflolves  and  diflipates  their  odorous 
effluvia,  which  the  lun  locks  up  and  retains :  of  this  ajmoft  every 
perfon  mull  nave  been  fenfible  when  he  has  been  walking  near  the 
fweet  briar  after  a  Ihower  of  rain  ;  and  more  efpecially,  if  the  fliower 
fell  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fun-fhiny  day :  to  the  fame  kind  of 
experience  we  appeal  when  we  obferve  how  much  fiveeter  new  hay 
fmells,  and  how  much  more  the  air  is  perfumed,  at  midnight  than, 
at  midday,  in  the  time  of  hay-harvefi  ;  and  Hill  more  fo  if  the  dew 
be  copious. 

Obfervers  of  nature  tell  us,  that  fome  flowers  fmell  fweeteft  in  the 
morning,  while  others  are  more  lavifh  of  their  fiveets  in  the  even¬ 
ing  :  this  is  eafily  accounted  for.  A  very  minute  portion  of  moif- 
ture,  the  dew  as  it  falls,  is  for  fome  flowers  fufficient  to  difib., e 
their  fubtile  fragrant  parts,  while  a  more  copious  one  is  required  for 
others;  and  hence  the  morning  prefen ts  us  with  their  richefi  odours. 

The  greateft  evil  then  to  be  guarded  again fi  in  making  hay  is 
moifture,  whether  from  therein  or  dews,  a  very  fmall  quantity  be¬ 
ing  more  or  lefs  injurious  to  it.  On  this  principle,  which  (from 
what  we  have  obferved)  we  think  to  be  incontrovertible,  we  re¬ 
commend  the  grafs  to  be  cut  while  it  is  perfedih  dry ,  andnever  to 
be  tedded  but  when  the  ground  is  fo  ;  and  towards  the. evening  (be-, 
fofe  the  dew  falls)  always  to  get  it  up  into  cocks.  Though  this 

rule 
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rule  cannot  always  be  obferved  with  that  exaftnefs  which  the  fubjed 
may  require,  for  reafons  obvious  enough  to  every  barmei ,  yet  the 
nearer  he  can  approach  to  it  the  better  and  Tweeter  will  be  his  hay. 

If  he  chufes  to  make  it  in  fwarth,  we  would  recommend  a  thin 
one  ;  fome  meadow  grafs  is  however  fo  extremely  iucculent,  that  it 
is  hardly  pofiible  to  make  it  into  hay  without  tedding  it,  and  expo- 

fingit  for  feveral  days  to  the  lun. 

The  lefs  the  hay  is  made,  as  we  vulgarly  fay,  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  J'ujficiently  made,  and  not  carried  to  the  bai  n  01  the  rick 
too  haftily ;  however,  when  this  happens  in  a  catching  feafon,  the 
method  of  making  air  Hiatts,  or  funnels,  by  means  of  a  lack  filled 
with  hay,  or  a  bottle  of  long  ftraw,  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  ot 
the  hay-rick,  Hands  well  recommended  ;  others  place  fome  thorn 
faggots  in  the  middle  of  the  rick,  and  by  that  means  make  a  pretty 
large  fpace,  towards  which  the  fire  and  exhalations  coming  from  all 

Tides  dilate  and  thus  lofe  their  force.  . 

Perhaps  feme  of  our  readers  will  expert  our  opinion  of  fprinkling 
fait  upon  new  hay  while  the  rick  is  making.  We  mufi  own  that 
the  bare  idea  (independent  of  experience)  is  to  the  laH  degree  ab- 
furd.  Every  perfon  knows  that  fait  imbibes  and  retains  moifture  ; 
to  what  pur  pole  then  fhould  a  farmer  labour  and  toil  to  get  his  hay 
dry,  and  then  immediately  add  a  fubHance  which  natuially  coun¬ 
teracts  that  principle.  But  abfurd  as  it  may  Teem,  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  and  the  confequence  was — the  hay  was  fpoiled.] 


Article  X. 

% 

A  Receipt  to  make,  artificial  Port  Wine ,  by  the.  late  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ,  communicated  by  a  Gentleman  of  Fortune , 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

IF  you  think  the  following  receipt  is  worth  inferting  in 
your  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  fervice.  I  can  affine  yon 
the  receipt  is  genuine. 

I  am,  See.  X. 

To  make  an  Hog  fie  ad  of  artificial  Port  l  Vine,  by  the  late  Sir 

Robert  Walpole . 

Take  47  gallons  of  rough  cyder, 

13  gallons  of  Bene  Carlo  wine,  and 
3  gallons  of  brandy. 

Thefe  different  liquors  mud  all  be  of  the  bed  forts  and 
qualities.- 

[We  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  gentleman,  and  hope  for  fome 
future  favours  from  him. 
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^  i  •  C*  .  «-*  »  ‘  <  V  X  "i* 1*.  '  i«  ^  , 

It  has  been  often  faid  that  there  is  vaftly  more  liquor  drank  in 
London  under  the  name  of  Port  Wine  than  the  whole  country  pro¬ 
duces.  Our  readers  will  form  their  own  judgmeut  of  this  when  they 
are  told  by  a  modern  traveller  that  Oporto  annually  produces  about 
eighty  thoufand  pipes  of  this  wine,  of  which  about  twenty  thoufand 
pipes  are  exported,  the  reft  being  drank  in  the  country.  The  mer¬ 
chants  wine  vaults  are  very  fpacious,  being  capable  of  holding  fe- 
.Veral  thoufand  pipes ;  and  the  fhops  in  half  the  villages  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  coopers,  who  fell  the  cafks  at  about  a  moidore  each. 

Some  of  our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  not  be  difpleafed  by 
our  referring  them  to  a  late  trial  in  London  about  a  pipe  of  port 
-wine  that  was  accidentally  ftaved  in  the  ftreet.  he  plaintiff 
grounded  his  a£lion  on  the  wine  being  fent  according  to  order. 
The  defendant  put  him  upon  his  proof  that  it  was  Port  wine.  The 
plaintiff’s  principal  fervant  on  being  examined,  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  the  whole  court,  could  fwear  to  their  being  but  a  very,  very  few 
gallons  of  genuine  wine,  the  reft  being — what  is  commonly  fold 
for  red  portd\ 


Article  XI. 

An  Account  of  the  common  natural  Remedies  ufed  in  Scotland 
for  the  Cure  of  various  Dif orders, 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  THINK  the  following  extra#  from  Mr.  Pennant’s  Tour 
into  Scotland,  may  with  propriety  be  inferted  in  the  Par¬ 
mer  s  Magazine  \  the  fubje#  matter  is  exceeding  ufeful  and 
interefting,  and  the  book  but  in  few  Farmers’  libraries. 

E - s  * 

“  The  common  difeafes  of  this  country  (I  may  fay  of  the 
Highlands  in  general)  are  Fevers  and  Colds.  The  putrid  le¬ 
ver  makes  great  ravages.  Among  the  nova  cohors  ftbnum 
which  have  vifited  the  earth,  the  ague  was  till  of  late  a  ftran- 
ger  here.  The  Glacach ,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  the 
Mac-donalds  diforder,  is  not  uncommon.  The  afflifted  finds 
a  tightnefs  and  fulnels  in  his  cheft,  as  is  frequent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  confumptions.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Macdo¬ 
nald,  an  hereditarv  race  of  Machaons,  pretend  to  the  cure  by 
glacach ,  or  handling  of  the  part  afTeffed,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Irifh  Mr.  Greatrack,  in  the  laft  century,  cured  by  loo¬ 
king.  The  Macdonalds  touch  the  part,  and  mutter  certain 
charms;  but  to  their  credit,  never  accept  a  fee  on  any  entieaty. 

“  Cummon  colds  are  cured  by  Brochani  or  water  gruel, 
fweetened  with  honey  ;  or  by  a  dofe  of  butter  and  honey 
melted  in  fpirits,  and  admimftered  as  hot  as  poflible. 
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“  As  lam  on  this  fubjeff,  I  flvall .  in  this  place  continue  thtr 
lift  of  natural  remedies,  which  were  found  efficacious  before 
they  began  to 

“  Fee  the  doctor  for  his  naufeous- draught.” 

«*  Adult,  pferfons  freed  themlelves  from  colds  in  the  dead 
of  winter  by  plunging  into  the  river;  immediately  going  to 
bed  under  a  load  of  cloaths,  and  fweating  away  their  complaint. 

«  Warm  co*w’s  milk  in  the  morning,  or  two  parts  milk  and 
one  of  water,  a  little  treacle  and  vinegar  made  into  whey,  and 
drank  warm,  freed  the  Highlander  from  an  inveterate  cough. 

“  The  chinco.ugh  was  cured  by  a  decoftibn  of  apples,  and 
of  the  mountain  afh,  fweetened  with  brown  fugar. 

“  Confumptions,  and  all  ditoiders  of  the  liver,  found  a 
firnple  remedy  in  drinking  of  buttermilk. 

“  Stale  urine  and  bran,  made  very  hot,  and  applied  to  the 
part,  freed  the  rheumatic  from  his  excruciating  pains. 

,  “  Fluxes  were  cured  by  the  ufe  of  meadow  meet,  01  jelly 
of  bilberries,  r whortlesj  or  a  poultice  of  flour  and  fuet;  or 
new  churned  butter;  or  ftrbng  cream  and  frefh  fuet  boiled, 
•and  drank  plentifully  morning  and  evening. 

“  Formerly  the  wild  carrot  boiled,  at  prefent  the  garden 
carrot,  proved  a  relief  in  cancerous  or  ulcerous  cafes.  Tven 
the  faculty  admit  .the  falutary.effeft  of  the  carrot  poultice  m 
fwcetening  the  intolerable  feetor  of  the  cancer,  a  property 
till  lately  neglected  or  unknown.  How  reafonable  would  it 
be  therefore"7  to  make  trial  of  ‘tliefe  other  remedies,  founded, 
in  all  probability,  on  1  utibiiafobfervation  and  judicious  atten¬ 
tion  to  nature. 

“  Perfons  affected  with' the  fcropJiula  imagined  they  found 
benefit  by  expofing  the  part  every  day  to  a  ftream  of  cold 

water.  '  '  '  V 

“  Flowers  of  dtrifics,  and  narrow  and  broad-leav  d  plan- 

,tane,  wrere' thought  to  he  remedies  for  the  opthalmia . 

“  Scabious  root,  or  the  bark  of  afti-trce  burnt,  was  aclmi- 

niftered  for  the  tooth-ach.  *  y  .  1  ; 

“  The  water  ranunculus  is  ufed  inftead  of  cakthjzrides  to 

•  raife  blifters.  ‘  ' 

“  But  among  the  ufeful  plants,  the  corr  or  cormeille*  muft 
riot  be  omitted,  Whofe  roots  dried  ate  the  fupport  of  the  High¬ 
landers  in  long  journies,  am  id  ft  the  barren  lulls  deftitute  of 
the  flip  ports  oi  life;  and  a  fmull  quantity,  like  the  alimentary 
powders,  will  fora  long  time  repel  the  attacks  of  hunger, 
•lnfufed  in  liquor  it  is  an  agreeable  beverage,  and,  like  the 
1  Nepenthe 

*  Orobus  tuberofus ,  woodpeafe.  Hudf.  FI.  Ang.  £7 4. 
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Nepenthe  of  the  Greeks „  exhilarates  themind.  From  the  fimi- 
Jitude  of  iound  in  the  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
Chara,  the  root  difcovered  by  the  foldiers  of  Ceefar  at  the 
fiege  of  Dyrrachium,+  which  ffeeped  in  milk  was  fuch  a  re¬ 
lief  to  the  famifhed  army.  Or  we  may  reafonablv  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  defcribed  by  Dio,:};  of  which 
the  quantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both  hunger  and  thirff : 
and  this,  fays  the  hiftorian,  they  have  ready  for  all  occafions. 

“  For  burns,  they  boil  cream  till  it  becomes  oil,  and  with 
it  anoint  the  part. 

“  The  itch  declines  in  proportion  as  cleanlinefs  gains 
ground.  It  may  happen  that  that  diforder  may  be  fought  in1 
the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  the  other  feats  of  filth,  poverty, 
and  debauchery  in  our  great  towns.” 

f  Ceefar ,  de  Bel.  Civili,  lib.  III. 

I  In  vita  Se-veri. 


Article  XII. 

Direttions for  chufing  Spedacles ,  with  curious  Remarks . 
Mr.  Sylvan, 

S  1  R, 

T  Should  be  glad  to  know  how  or  why  it  can  be  faid  that 
-*•  fpetfacles  preferve  the  eyes,  when  it  is  well  known  that  if 
people  once  take  to  ufe  them  they  can  never  after  fee  to  read 
or  work  without  them;  and  alfo,  which  is  the  beft  kind  of 
fpe&acle  glafs,  that  made  from  flints,  or  pebbles  ?  Your  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  queftions,  which  are  not  the  leafk  important, 
will  oblige  numbers,  as  well  as 

Your  conflant  purchafer, 

R.  BROWNE. 

Answer. 

Neither  flints  nor  pebbles  enter  the  compofition  of  glafs. 
It  is  made  of  fand,  pearl  afhes,  and  red  lead  ;  thefe  fubffances 
are  fluxed  with  falt-petre,  and  a  little  arfenick  is  added  to 
make  the  white  enamel. 

The  reafon  why  perfdns  who  have  ufed  themfelves  to  fpec- 
ta'cles  canrtot  leave  them  off  is  owing  to  their  injudicious 
choice  of  thofe  that  magnify  too  much  ;  they  prefer  thefe  be- 
caufe  every  thing  feems  plain  ;  and  when  they  have  accuf- 
tomed  themfelves  to  fee  objects  magnified,  we  need  not  won¬ 
der  at  their  not.  being  able  to  difeern  minute  ones  without  the 
aid  of  their  glalfes. 
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The  common  fpeftacles  are  manufactured  by  the  Jews,  who 
pay  little  regard  to  any  thing  but  their  own  interelt,  which 
they  cannot  eafily  feparate  from  extortion  and  impofition* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  the  glaffes  of  the 
cheaper  fort  of  fpe&acles  unequally  ground,  and  confequently 
they  muff  have  unequal  foci ,  which  may  eafily  be  difco- 
vered  by  holding  the  fpe£tacles  ercft  when  the  fun  fhines, 
and  observing  the  foci  upon  the  wall,  or  a  plain^board. 

The  beft  rule  we  think  to  be  obferved  in  the  choice  of 
fpe&acles  for  a  perfon  when  he  fir  ft  finds  it  neceflary  to  ufe 
them,  is  to  chufe  a  pair  that  magnify  but  a  vciy  fmall  matter, 
and  with  which  he  can  fee  a  little,  and  but  a  little  better  with 
them  than  he  can  without  them  ;  thefe  will  refrefh  his  eyes 
and  prevent  their  aching  ;  and  he  will  probably  find,  if  he 
ufes  them  only  when  he  finds  it  neceflary,  that  after  fome 
time  he  may  leave  them  off  for  a  while,  and  then  be  obliged 
to  wear  them  again.  As  old  age  advances,  this  rule  for  chu- 
(ing  fpeftacles  fliould  be  again  Ari&ly  adhered  to  when  it  be¬ 
comes  neceflary  to  exchange  the  old  ones  for  others,  viz.  to 
chufe  a  pair  which  magnify  but  a  very  little  more  than  thofe 
that  are  to  be  left  off. 

The  glaffes  fhould  be  of  the  beft  metal  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
glafs  makers)  perfe&ly  transparent,  and  entirely  free  from  all 
kinds  of  flaws,  Waves,  or  (freaks  ;  they  fhould  likewife  be 
ground  perfedly  true,  and  ol  equal  foci.  Confidenng  that 
the  fight  is  fo  precious,  and  that  in  this  refpe£t  it  is  fo  eafily 
injured,  it  feems  unaccountably  ftrange  that,  for  the  fake  of 
laving  a  few  (hillings,  people  will  buy  fuch  intolerable  things 
as  are  hawked  about  by  the  Jew  pedlars. 

We  have  feen  fome  glaffes  ftained  green  with  a  view  to 
be  more  refrefhing  to  the  eyes,  for  that  colour  is  the  moft  fo 
of  anv,  but  z ue  are  not  convinced  that  any  beneficial  effe6i 
pan  be  produced  from  fuch  an  application;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  the  glafs  cannot  be  too  clear,  for  certainly  more 
rays  of  light  will  pafs  through  a  tranjparcnt  medium  than 
through  a  coloured  one ;  and  from  thefe  premifes  no  perfon 
will  be  at  a  lofs  to  draw  a  juft  conclufion. 

V  *  J  •' 


S  I  R 


Article  XIII. 

To  defray  the  Poppy ,  or  Red  Weed. 


MOST  farmers  know  what  a  troublefome,  pernicious  weed 
the  red  poppv  is  when  it  prevails  pretty  much  in  corn, 
(put  they  do  not  know  quite  fp  well  how  to  deftroy  it;  this 
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in  our  part  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  poppy  is  prevalent,  is 
done  by  lowing  peafe  in  broad  caft,  which  rarely  fails  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  or  at  leuft  to  keep  it  down. 

Lincolnjhirc .  ^  J*  t 

[Old  Ellis,  who  was  a  very  good  practical  farmer,  fays,  that  if 
the  poppies  are  pulled  up  jult  before  they  bloom  they  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  fcws  when  they  have  young  pigs,  by  increafing 
their  milk  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  of  equal  fervice  to  tame  rabbits, 
which  will  thrive  very  fall  with  this  food  provided  they  have  itfrelb 
every  day.] 


Article  XIV. 

.  t  » 

•  I  —  k.  JL  i  .j,  » '  A  •  *.>  / 

On  the.  Benefit  of  keeping  Tegs  in  Coppices  during  the  Winter . 
Sir, 

SHEEP  do  fo  much  injury  to  coppices  that  they  are  not 
fuffered  on  any  account  to  feed  in  them,  though  there  is 
often  plenty  of  grafs  which  would  be  ferviceable  to  a  flock. 
But  then  Tegs  [lambs  which  have  juft  left  the  ewes]  may  with 
fafety  be  wintered  in  a  coppice,  for  they  will  find  a  iufficient 
pafturage,  and  will  not  crop  the  wood ;  and  lying  warm  will 
thrive  fafter  than  they  do  in  the  open  field,  where  often  there 
is  fcarcely  a  blade  of  grafs  to  be  picked  up.  This  is  now  much 
pradlifed  in  many  parts  about  us,  but  we  are  careful  to  take 
them  out  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  young  fhoots  appear, 
for  they  would  then  crop  them. 

A  SUSSEX  FARMER. 

[This  is  indeed  rather  new,  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  fuch  gentlemen,  & c.  who  have  large  coppices,  but 
are  juftly  afraid  of  their  being  fpoiled.  It  mull  be  very  beneficial 
to  farmers  who  have  large  ewe  flocks,  as  wintering  the  Tegs  may 
be  eftimated  from  eighteen-pence  a  head  to  haif-a-crown.] 


Article  XV. 

Further  Remarks  on  Deep  Ploughing . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Find  that  I  have  not  removed  every  obje&ion  againft  (hal¬ 
low  ploughing  ;  I  have  been  encountered  by  fome  farmers, 
who  are  afraid  to  plow  deeper  than  ufual,  though  the  under 
ftratum  of  the  earth  does  not  feem  bad,  nor  to  differ  from  the 
furface ;  but  they  fay  that  this  frefh  earth  is  fo  raw  and  hun¬ 
gry. 
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that  when  they  have  plowed  up  a  little,  their  crops  have  not 
been  fo  luxuriant  as  be  for  .  I  '  di  i  ot  deny  ti,c  fa  fi,  but  I 
object  to  the  application.  V  tv*h  at  m  er  f  w  the  fun  was 
to  be  ploughed  up,  a-'d  whe  at  : ■  maediftely  Own,  we  all 
know  pretty  well  -hat  a  poor  cron  ••  ouM  be  erpehred  ;  but 
when  this  foil  has  been  often- ph-w  and  pro>:  iy  melio¬ 
rated  by  good  huflbandry,  v  '■ ;  L'pru.  ace  very  c-  .e  ci:  effects.* 
So  if  a  Farmer  plows  d-  oper  than  .  a.:e.  hate ly 

fows  his  grain;  he  mult  expebl  that  bis  <  m  p  u  :  fad  m  pa:  t ; 
he  ought  to  know,  and  to  conjidtr  as  wel*  as  know,  that  raw, 
frefn,  untilled  earth  often  requires  a  good  winter’s  tallow  to 
meliorate  and  fweeten  it,  and  even  tine  fomeiitn.es  will  hardly 
be  fufheient. 

COLUMELLA. 


Article  XVI. 

Diffrtation  on  the  different  Kinds  of  Manure. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

IF  the  following  curfory  remarks  on  the  different  kinds  of 
manure  are  adapted  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine ,  you  are 
welcome  to  infert  them.  So  much  indeed  has  already  been 

J 

written  about  manures,  and  their  different  operations  and  ef¬ 
fects,  that  perhaps  fome  will  think  little  or  nothing  new  can 
be  expended.  It  is,  I  think,  an  inexhanftible  fubjefci ;  and  as 
1  have  fometimes  a  few  leifure  moments,  I  then  gladly  take  a 
pen  to  amufe  myfcll ;  whether  I  have  thrown  any  new  light 
upon  this  beaten  fubje£l,  or  not,  your  readers  (if  they  have  had 
experience)  will  belt  determine.  I  am  however  of  opinion, 
that  tbefe  remarks  are  not  ail  common  place  ones  ;  though  I 
have  principally  confined  myfelf  to  the  more  obvious  appear¬ 
ances  and  effefls  without  entering  into  the  controverfy  about 
th s  pabulum  ol  plants. 

COLUMELLA. 

Manures  arc  ranged  in  different  c Lilies  by  different  wri¬ 
ters;  I  always  divide  them  into  two  clalfes  only,  viz.  manures 
that  are  temporary,  or  forcing,  fuch  a-  dung,  allies,  foot,  &c. 
which  readily  diffolve  and  give  up  their  virtues  ip  live  land 
on  which  they  are  .laid  ;  and  manures  that  are  permanent, 
fuel)  as  clay,  marie,  chalk,  8ic\ 

Thofe  manures  which  I  call  temporary  do  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  but  fertilize  it  Only,  and  thereby  enable  it 
to  produce  a  courfc  ol  crops;  alter  which  the  land  is  left 
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nearly  In  the  fame  condition  as  it  was  before’ the  manure  was 
applied  ;  equally  difpofed  to  receive  it  again,  and  again  to 
produce  frefh  crops ;  but  what  before  was  clay  flill  continues 
fliff  and  untradlable,  and  the  fanrly  foils  equally  hot  and  light. 

Clay,  marie,  and  chalk,  efleritiajly  change  the  nature  ol  the 
foil,  and  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  {filed  permanent 
manures. 

Of  the  temporary  manures,  dung  claims  the  precedence. 
There  are  various  forts,  and  each  more  particularly  adopted 
to  particular  foils ;  thus  horfe-dung  heft  fuits  cold  foils,  and 
cow-dung  the  loofe  burning  ones.:  fheep-dung  fuits  moft  foils; 
but  few  farmers  have  it  in  their  power  thus  to  adapt  manure 
to  the  foil.  Horfes  which  eat  large  quantities  of  corn  make 
much  warmer  dung  than  thofe  that  live  upon  poor  hay,  or 
ffraw ;  hence  the  dung  from  large  inns  is’ of  a  luperior  qua¬ 
lity;  but  then  as  inn-keepers  or  horfe -keepers -are  not  always 
over-nice  in  chufing  their  hay  or  corn,  it  is  fometimes  apt 
to  produce  weeds;  for  horfes  eating  greedily  fwallow  fmail 
feeds,  which  will  afterwards  vegetate. 

Great  care  is  required  in  preferving  dung  from  being  too 
much  dried  and  walfed  by  the  fun,  or  wafhed  away  by  the 
rains.  It  is  now  become  general  to  mix  it  with  frefh  earth, 
or  with  the  dirt  from  turnpike  roads;  an  excellent  method; 
and  if  a  little  lime  be  added,  it  will  prevent  infedfs  from  prey¬ 
ing  too  much  upon  the  dung,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
Some  prefer  Ihort  rotten  dung  ;  others  think  it  bell  in  a  corn- 
poll,  and  then  kept  till  it  is  fine  like  earth;  but  I  have  feen 
confiderable  traffs  of  land  where  the  farmers  are  obliged  to 
ufe  long  litter  dung,  experience  having  taught  them  that  the 
grub,  which  is  fometimes  fo  deftruefive  to  a  wheat  crop,  is 
fondeft  of  fhort  dung  ;  and  that  either  it  does  not  like  the 
litter,  or  cannot  fo  ealily  find  the  roots  of  the  wheat  through 
it ;  which  ever  may  fed  the  cafe,  I  can  fpeak  to  the  fa£f,  and 
well  know  that  the  crops  (when  the  land  has  been  manured 
for  wheat)  are  much  the  heft  on  thofe  lands  which  abound 
with  thefe  grubs  when  the  litter  dung  is  ufed  :  and  in  fhort,  it 
is  well  known  that  fhort  rotten  dung  is  never  free  from  worms. 

Hog’s-dung  was  formerly  rejc&ed  from  the  notion  of  its 
producing  weeds,  but  it  -is  now  found  to  be  perhaps  the  richedk 
and  fat.teit  of  any  we  have.  It  has  one  exceeding  good  qua¬ 
lity  not  noticed  by  any  writer  :  it  never  fails  (the  fly  afide)  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  turnips;  a  little  of  it  fuffices. 

Fowls  and  pigeons,  living  principally  upon  grain,  their 
dung  makes  a  veiy  warm  manure,  but  cannot  well  be  obtained 
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in  large  quantities.  They  have  been  much  recommended  i* 
ileeps,  but  that  notion  is  now  exploded.  4 

When  dung  is  laid  upon  land,  or  fheep  are  folded  upon  it, 
the  fooner  it  is  ploughed  in  the  better,  if  the  Weather  be 
warm  ;  for  thefe  manures  waite  greatly  in  the  fun. 

[This  to  be  continued  in  our  next.] 
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•  '  Article  XVII. 

On Jhoeing  Horfes  that  are  liable  to  trip . 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

!  arc  or.  V-  :  •  .  ■  ,  ■  / 

,S  I  R, 

^  *  V.  A  -4  *  A  , 

I  Was  much  pleafed  with  your  account  of  Mills’s  treatife  on 
cattle  in  your  review  of  hooks  on  agriculture,  and  efpe- 
eially  that  part  about  {hoeing  horfes.  How  could  the  author 
[the  compiler  rather J  of  that  book  think  that  a  fhoe  no  bioa- 
der  in  the  web  than  the  hoof  is  thick  would  keep  the  foal,  or 
frog,  from  being  bruifed  by  Hones  in  tough  roads;  but  I  lup- 
pofe  he  knows  very  little  except  what  he  learns  from  books. 

I  had  once  a  little  nag,  that  was  one  of  the  belt  horfes 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  fize ;  but  foon  after  I  bought  him 
I  found  that  he  tripped  fometimes  by  going  a  little  near 
the  ground,  as  we  fay.  I  confidered  the  matter  very  fully, 
and  determined  to  have  him  {hod  as  fhort  at  the  toe  as 
poflible  without  laming  him,  and  to  have  the  fhoes  made  thin 
and  light ;  I  next  had  the  hoof  pared  away  at  the  toe,  and  ne¬ 
ver*  afterwards  fuffered  it  to  grow  too  long,  and  by  this  Ample 
method  of  {hoeing  him  he  always  went  clean  and  fafe. 

As  I  have  been  pretty  much  ufed  to  horfes,  I  fhall  add  ano¬ 
ther  circumftance  that  ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  it 
is,  which  is,  properly  pointing  the  nails;  for  this  work  is 
commonly  left  to  the  ’prentice,  or  fome  ordinary  journey¬ 
man,  who  hurries  it  over,  and  often  while  the  {hoe  is  jetting 
on,  by  which  h  : fhy  piece  of  bufmefs  more  horfes  are  pricked 
than  by  any  other  means ;  for  if  the  nails  are  not  well  pointed 
it  is  impoflible  they  can  be  drove  with  {alety.  They  ought 
to  be  both  we'l  made  and  well  pointed,  or  they  will  fometimes 
fplit,  and  then  the  horfe  is  lamed,  perhaps  lor  ever.  A  tri¬ 
fling  fee  to  the  journeyman  will  be  of  great  fervice,  more  than 
people  are  aware  of ;  let  them  confider  how  foon  and  how 
eafily  a  horfe  worth  twenty  pounds  may  be  fpoiled. 

I  think  that  caulking  horfes  is  a  bad  cuflom,  (except  in  hard 
frofts)  unlefs  a  horfe  has  been  ufed  to  have  his  lhoes  turned 
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Up.  It  is  not  natural,  and  horfes  will  go  as  well  without  it 
as  with  it,  as  I  know  from  experience.  How  well  will  horfes 
frequently  go  upon  the  fmootheft  ftones  when  they  have 
been  ufed  to  them,  while  others  that  have  hot  been  accuf** 
tomed  to  go  upon  pavements  can  hardly  keep  at  all  upon 
their  legs  But  when  horfes  have  been  accullomed  to  caulks 
they  will  hardly  ever  be  able  to  go  without  them,  efpeciaily 
in  foftilh  down-hill  roads,  for  they  will  then  flip  almoft  every 
ftep.  ,  ,  ■ 
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Article  XVIII. 

On  the  ill  Confequences  of  clipping  Holly  and  Yew  HedgtS 

in  the  Winter . 

MR.  Boutcher  in  his  Treatife  on  Foreft  Trees  gives  the 
following  excellent  rule  to  be  obferved  in  clipping 
holly  and  yew  hedges;  for  which  the  bell  feafon  is  now  at 
hand. 

“  I  mull  not  here  Omit  (fays  he)  taking  notice  of  a  very 
wrong,  though  prevailing  cuftom,  which  is,  clipping  holly 
hedges  the  beginning  of  winter.  This  has  Various  ill  effects, 
at  it  not  only  robs  them  of  their  beauty  and  verdure  in  that 
gloomy  feafon,  by  cutting  away  the  frelh  tender  fhootis,  and 
tnangling  the  leaves,  but  likeWife  expofes  the  naked  hearts  of 
the  plants  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  {forms,  unprotected  as  they 
are  of  their  natural  cloathing.  Let  this,  therefore,  never  be 
performed  later  in  the  feafoA  than  July,  after  which  the 
young  fhobts  will  again  fhelter  the  inward  parts  before  the 
fevere  weather  comes  on.  This  ought  to  be  more  particularly 
attendedvo  in  the  yew,  which  will  fuffer  more  by  that  prac-^ 
tice,  infomuch  that  I  have  knowh  in  feVere  winters  whole 
hedges  of  them  beCome  quite  brown,  and  fo  weakened,  that 
toothing  but  cut  i  ig  them  clofe  to  the  trunk  will  again  reftore 
their  thicknefs  and  verdure.'-’ 

'  *  •  «  t 

[We  have  a  caution  to  give  gardeners.  Sec,  employed  in  clipping 
hedges,  or  bathes,  which  is,  that  they  take  care  to  keep  the  edges 
of  their  {hears  very  keen,  left  they  hruife  the  young  {hoots  j  we  have 
knewrt  ybung  hedges  inuch  injured  by  them  ;  on  w  ich  account  we 
recommend  a  very  (harp  hook  faftened  to  a  long  handle,  and  to  be 
u;ed  with  a  fwift  ftroke;  for  this  cuts  off  the  young  ftibots  hnd  bran  > 
ch.C3  without  bruifmg  them.] 
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On  Bed-pojls  being  made  with  Yew-tree  Wood  to  prevent  theif 

being  infejled  with  Bugs. 

IV  /TR.  Boutcher  giires  us  likewife  the  following  interfiling 

JLV1  account  of  the  Yew  tree  ; . 

“  The  polls  of  it  fet  in  moid  ground,  will  continue  found 
for  ages,  and  for  axle-trees  no  wood  is  fo  drong  and  lading ; 
to  which  l  (hall  duly  add  one  very  mateiial  quality  more,  tho' 
not  related  by  anv  writer  fo  far  as  I  know,  and  which  is,  that 
the  wooden  parts  of  a  bed  made  of  yew,  will  mod  certainly 
not  be  approached  by  bugs.  This  is  a  truth  confirmed  to  me 
by  the  experience  of  trees  1  had  cut  down  and  uled  mylelf 
in  that  way.” 


Article  XX. 

Curious  Account  of  the  IJorfes  in  dijlant  Countries ^ 

[From  Buffok’s  Natural  Hiflory.] 

TN  our  fird  number  (page  39}  we  promifed  this  account; 

and  as  horfes  are  rarely  imported  from  fome  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned  by  M.  Buffon,  and  therefore  but  little  known, 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  entertaining  to  all  lovers  of  that 
ufeful  and  noble  animal. 

“  All  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  produce  very  good 
horfes.  Thofe  of  the  i fie  of  Crete  were  highly  renowned  a- 
mong  the  antients  for  agility  and  fwifinefs ;  but  they  are  at 
prefent  very  little  ufed  in  that  country  itfelf,  on  account  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  ground,  and  the  mountains  and  precipices 
with  which  it  almoft  every  where  abounds ;  the  fine  horfes 
ol  thefe  iflands,  and  even  thofe  of  Barbary,  are  of  Arabian 
extrattion.  The  native  horfes  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco 
are  much  fmailer  than  thofe  ol  Arabia,  bat  very  light  and 
vigorous.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  in  his  travels,  that  ./Egyptian 
and  Tingitanian  duds  are  now  fuperior  to  all  thofe  of  t her 
neighbouring  countries ;  whereas  about  a  century  ago,  as 
good  horfes  were  found  in  every  other  part  of  Barbary.  The 
excellence  of  thefe  Barbs  eonfids,  he  fays,  in  never  making 
a  falfe  Hep,  and  in  remaining  dill  when  the  rider  alights  or 
drops  the  bridle:  they  have  a  long  pace,  and  gallop  with  rapidi¬ 
ty,  bin  are  not  differed  either  to  trot  or  to  amble,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  accounting  thofe  goings  aukward,  and  even 

mean. 
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mean.  He  adds,  that  the  Egyptian  horfes  are  fuperior  to 
all  others  for  fize  and  beauty  :  but  thefe,  and  indeed  molt  of 
the  Barbary  horfes,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Arabian  couriers, 
which  are  inconteftably  the  moft  beautiful  and  {lately  animals 
in  the  world. 

“  According  to  M^rmol,  or  rather  according  to  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  for  Marmol  has  here  copied  Kim  al moft  word  for  word, 
the  Arabian  horfes  arc  defcended  from  the  wild  horfes  of  the 
defarts  of  Arabia,  of  which  there  were  ftuds  in  very  antient 
times,  whereby  they  have  been  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  all  Afia  and  Africa  are  full  of  them.  They  are  fo  very 
fwift,  that  fome  of  them  wi]l  overtake  the  oftrich.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Arabia  Deferta,  and  thofe  of  Lybia,  breed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  hefe  horfes  for  hunting,  but  never  ufe  them  either 
for  travelling  or  for  war.  They  keep  them  in  paftures  when 
there  is  grafs;  and  when  there  is  not,  they  feed  them  with 
dates  and  camel’s  milk,  which  renders  them  vigorous,  fwift, 
and  thin  of  flefh.  They  lay 'toils  for  the  wild  horfes,  which 
they  eat,  and  fay  that  the  flefh  of  the  young  ones  is  very  pa¬ 
latable :  thefe.  wild  horfes  are  fmaller  than  the  others,  and 
commonly  of  an  afh  colour;  though  fome  are  white,  with 
the  mane  and  tail  very  briftly.  Other  travellers  have  given 
us,  fome  curious  accounts  relative  to  the  Arabian  horfes,  from 
which  1  fhall  here  extraft  only  the  principal  parts. 

“  No  Arabian,  however  poor  and  indigent,  is  without 
horfes.  They  generally  ride  mares;  experience  having  taught 
them  that  they  endure  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirft,  better  than 
horfes :  they  are  alfo  lefs  vicious,  more  tra&able,  and  not  fo 
much  given  to  neighing  as  horfes.  They  accuftom  them  fo 
much  to  be  together,  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  fre¬ 
quency  left  to  themfelves,  fometimes  for  whole  days,  without 
their  kicking  one  another,  or  doing  themfelves  the  leaft  hurt. 
The  furks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  fond  of  mares ;  and  the 
Arabians  fell  them  the  horfes  which  they  do  not  intend  to 
keep  for  ftailions.  It  is  a  very  long  time  ftnce  the  Arabians 
began  to  preferve  the  breeds  of  their  horfes  with  great  care ; 
to  which  end  they  keep  exafi  accounts  of  their  generations, 
alliances,  and  whole  genealogy.  1  hey  diftmguifh  their  breeds 
by  different  names,  and  divide  them  into  three  claffes :  the 
fir fl  is,  that  of  the  noble  horfes  defcended  from  a  pure  and 
antient  breed  on  both  fides  ;  the  fecond  is,  where  the  horfe 
is  of  an  antient  breed,  but  not  the  mare  ;  and  the  third  is  that 
of  common  horfes.  Thefe  laft  fell  for  little;  but  thofe  of  the 
fir  fl  clafs,  and  even  of  the  fecond,  among  which  are  fome  not 
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at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  firft,  bear  an  exceflively  high 
price.  T  he  mares  of  the  firft,  or  noble  clafs,  are  never  co¬ 
vered  but  by  ftallions  of  the  fame  rank.  They  know,b\  long  ex¬ 
perience,  all  the  breeds  of  their  own  horfes,  and  likewife  thofe 
of  their  neighbours;  even  to  the  name,  furname,  coat,  marks, 
& c.  of  each.  When  tfiey  have  not  noble  ftallions  of  their 
own  to  cover  their  mares,  they  hire  them  of  their  neighbours, 
and  the  covering  is  performed  in  the  prefence  of  witnelfes, 
■who  fign  and  feal  an  atteftation  of  it,  before  the  Emir’s  fe- 
crytary,  or  fome  other  perfon  in  office  :  in  this  certificate 
they  mention  the  name  of  the  horfe  and  mare,  and  enume-r 
rate  their  whole  pedigree.  Witneftes  are  alfo  called  at  the 
foaling  of  the  mare,  and  thefe  fubferibe  another  certificate, 
containing  a  defeription  of  the  young  colt,  with  the  day  of 
it£  being  foaled.  The  value  of  the  horfe  depends  upon  thefe 
certificates,  which  are  delivered  to  the  putchafer.  No  mares 
of  this  fit  ft  clafs  are  fold  under  five  hundred  crowns  (upwards 
of  fixty  guineas)  and  many  fell  for  a  thoufand,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  and  even  two  thoufand  crowns, 

“  As  the  Arabians  have  o.nly  a  tent  for  their  dwelling,  tliat 
tent  ferves  them  alfo  for  a  liable.  The  mare,  the  foal,  the 
hufhand,  the  wife,  and  children,  lie  all  intermixed- in  a  con- 
fufed  manner  ;  the  little  children  often  on  the  body  or  the 
ne.fl>  of  the  mare  or  foal,  without  experiencing  thy  leaf!  in¬ 
convenience  therefrom;  for  thefe  creatures  remain  ftill  and 
quiet,  as  if  afraid  of  hurting  them;  and  fo  accuftomed  are 
thefe  mares  to  this  familiarity,  that  they  will  bear  all  manner  of 
plgy.  The  Arabians  do  not  beat  them,  they  treat  them  gent¬ 
ly,  talk  and  difpourfe  with  them,  take  a  great  deal  of  care  of 
them  ;  they  let  them  always  go  their  own  pace,  except  in 
cafes  of  neceflity  ;  hut  then,  when  once  they  feel  their  Hanks 
tickled  with  the  ftirrup,  they  inftantly  fet  off,  and  fly  with 
incredible  velocity,  leaping  likp  hinds  over  hedges  and  ditches; 
and  if  the  rider  happens  to  fail,  they  are  fo  well  trained,  that 
they  ftop  inftantly,  even  in  themidft  of  the  mpft  rapid  gallop. 

“  All  the  horfes  of  the  Arabians  are  of  a  middle  fize,  gen- 
^eely  fhaped,  and  rather  lean  than  fat.  They  drefs  them  very 
regularly  every  morning  and  evening,  with  fo  much  care,  as 
rtot  to  leaye  the  leaft  filth  upon  their  (km:  they  vafh  their 
legs,  together  with  their  manes  and  tails,  which  they  leave  at 
their  full  length,  apd  fpldom  comb  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
hairs:  they  give  them  nothing  to  eat  ip  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
b,ut-  only  make  them  drink  two.  or  three  times,  and  at  fun  fet 
\hey  tic  to  their  head  a  bag  with  about  half  a  bulhel  of  well- 
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eleanfed  barley :  thus  thefc  horfes  eat  only  in  the  night,  and 
the  bag  is  not'taken  from  them  till  the  next  morning,  when  it 
is  found  empty.  In  the  month  of  March,  when  there  is  a 
fufficiency  of  herbage,  they  are  turned  out  to  grafs.  At  this 
feafon  alfo  the  marcs  are  covered  ;  and  it  is  the  conftant  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Arabians  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  croup  of 
the  mare  immediately  after  the  a£iion.  When  the  fpring  fea¬ 
fon  is  over,  the  horfes  are  taken  from  the  pafturc;  and  du¬ 
ring  all  the  reft  of  the  year  they  have  neither  grafs  nor  hay, 
and  even  ftraw  but  very  rarely  ;  barley  is  their  only  food. 
The  manes  of  the  foals  are  cut  at  the  age  of  a  year,  or  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  that  they  may  grow  the  clofer  and  longer:  they 
are  backed  at  the  age  of  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half  at 
fartheft  ;  but  before  that  time,  neither  bridle  nor  faddle  is 
put  upon  them.  Every  day,  from  morning  to  evening,  all 
tire  horfes  of  the  Arabians  ftand  bridled  and  faddlcd  at  the 
door  of  the  tent. 

44  The  breed  of  thefe  horfes  has  extended  itfelf  in  Barbary, 
among  the  Moors,  <tnd  has  even  reached  the  negroes  who  in-  • 
habit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  where  the 
lords  of  the  country  have  fome  exceedingly  beautiful.  In- 
ftead  of  barley  or  oats,  they  are  fed  with  maize,  pounded  or 
reduced  to  meai,  and  mixed  with  milk  when  it  is  intended  to 
fatten  them  :  but  even  in  this  hot  climate  they  are  permitted 
to  drink  but  feldom.  On  another  fide,  the  Arabian  horfes 
have  ftocked  ./Egypt,  Turkey,  and  perhaps  Perfia,  where 
there  wTere  formerly  very  confiderable  ftuds ;  one  of  which, 
Margo  Paulo  fpeaks  of,  as  containing  ten  thoufand  white 
mares;  to  which  he  adds,  that  there  were  in  the  province  of 
Balafcia  great  numbers  of  large  and  fwift  horfes,  whole  hoofs 
were  fo  hard  that  it  was  needlefs  to  fhoe  them. 

44  All  the  horfes  of  the  Levant.,  like  thofe  of  Perfia  and 
Arabia,  have  a  very  hard  hoof;  vet  they  are  conflantly  fnoed, 
but  with  thin  and  light  {hoes,  winch  maybe  nailed  on  in  every 
part.  In  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Arabia,  the  manner  of  tending 
and  feeding  horfes  is  the  fame,  and  in  each  of  thofe  countries 
their  dung  is  made  to  ferve  for  Utter,  after  having  been  dried 
in  in  the  fun  to  take  off  its  fmell  ;  when  it  is  pulverized,  and 
fpryad  about  four  or  five  inc  hes  thick  on  the  floor  ol  the  fla- 
b.le  or  tent.  This  litter  lafh  a  long  time;  for  when  it  becomes 
again  offenfive,  it  is  dried  a  fecond  time  in  the  fun,  which 
eutirelv  takes  av/av  its  bad  fmell. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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The  Farmer,  and  Wheat-Ear. 

A  Farmer  view'd,  ’twas  in  July, 

His  fiel  ’s,  with  this  f.JiJcquy. 

*  fAy  corn’s  full  ripe,  and  fhall  go  down 
To-morrow  ;’  (here  he  fcratch’d  his 
crown  ] ) 

*  Lo  !  fcatce  an  ear  can  uprght  ftand  j 
AH  bow  to  meet  the  reaper’s  hand.* 
One  wheat-ear,  taller  than  the  reft, 
Heard,  and  the  farmer  thus  addrefs’d; 
But  firft  it  itood  as  near  upright, 

As  poftible,  it  could  not  quire. 

“  I  meet  the  reaper’s  hand,  not  I, 

Like  man’s,  my  forehead  meets  the  Iky  j 
So,  good-now  fend  no  reaper  here, 

I  at  let  me  ftand  quite  round  the  year.” 
*  You  lhall,’  thefarmer  cry  d,  and  there 
He  fet  his  maik,  the  reaper .  fpare  : 

It  flood,  it  faw  his  brethren  fall. 
Before  the  fickle,  one  and  all  ; 

Jt'ftood.  hut  not  as  preconceiv’d. 
With  joy,  of  allies  friends  bereav’d; 

It  ftqod  alone,  and  lonely  ftate 
Muft  needs  a  rhoufand  fears  create  ; 
And  more  than  fears  :  it  felt,  fomedays, 
The  fun’s  intolerable  blaze: 

Fi’om  ftalk  and  grain  themoifture  fled, 
And,  languiftiing,  it  hung  the  head; 
Unprop’ri  by  others  of  its  kind, 

Some  da,s  itfuflerd  by  the  wind: 
Betides,  it  f  iffor’d  twenty  ways, 

And  fuflfer’d  more  than  twenty  days. 
One  day,  as  by  the  farmer  went, 

Thus  warmly  hegg’d  the  penitent  : 

At  my  requeft  (I  own  ’twas  wrong) 
Y  ou  fpar’d  me,  but  I’ve  flood  too  long: 
I’ve  borne  till  I  can  bear  no  more  ; 
Convey  me  ro-your  threfhing  floor.” 
The  farmer  view'd,  pick’d  out  a  corn, 
And  thus  rcply’d  witlr  taunting  fcorn. 

‘  To  threfhing  floor  convey  thee,  no! 
'Hiou’rt  neithei  fit  to  fill  nor  fowj 
The  year's  not  out  by  many  a  day 
With  that  he  whiffling  w  ent  his  way. 
Tjhat  night  the  wheat-ear  fall’n  to 
ground, 

A.  hungry  crow  next  morning  found  j 
At  his  lean  breakfaft  much  repin’d  : 
The  chaff,  was  fcatter’d  by  the  wind  ; 
Such  this  ear's  fate, could  worfe  betide  ? 
From  theirs,  the  fickle  reap’d, how  wide ! 
Of  theft*  enow  to  crofs  the  fields ; 

One  fixty  grains,  one  feventy  yields: 
And  every  grain,  the  following  year, 
Produc’d  as  much  as  parent  ear. 


The  wheat-ear  was  a  type  of  man, 
He  longs  to  ftretch  his  fcanty  fpan  $ 
Difeafe  arrives,  when  death  is  belt, 

“  O  let  me  live  !”  is  his  requeft : 
lie  lives,  for  what,  too  foon  he  il  know. 
He  lives  to  fink  from  blifs  to  woe  5 
Lives,  ’till  e’en  life  becomes  a  pain. 
He  can’t  get  rid  of,  can’t  luftain  ; 

He  Jives,  a  heavier  curfe  than  all, 

To  worthleftnefs,  from  woith,  to  fall : 
He  drops,  the  fell  deftrover  s  prey. 
Who  might  have  liv’d  another  day  j 
Live  and  a  gayer  feafon  found, 
Replanted  on  celeftial  ground  : 

Me,  with,  01  e’en  without,  my  leave, 
When  ripe  for  Heav  r>,  may  Heavhi 
receive. 

The  LONGEST  PAY.  A  Poem, 

THE  Summer  Sun, with  ray  fupreme. 
And  fplcndors  all  his  own, 
Pours  down  an  unremitting  beam 
From  his  imperial  throne. 

Of  new-mown  hay  the  copious  crops 
Their  fweetell  fragrance  yield  j 
On  herbs  and  flowers  the  pearly  drops 
Enamel  every  field. 

TheRofe’s  aromatic  balm, 

Borne  on  the  weftern  gale, 

Adds  fweetnefs  to  the  morning  calm. 
Enriching  ev'ry  vale. 

The  gardens  now,  in  gaudieft  pride, 
Exult  in  all  their  ftoie  ; 

Each  teems  amain  on  every  fide, 

And  burfts  at  every  pore. 

Then  let  each  grateful  thought  imprefs 
Its  force  upon  the  mind  ; 

Let  all  our  lives  be  thankfulnefs  ; 

— For  God  is  ever  kind. 

And  let ,one  moral  thoqght  intrude. 

As  Summer's  Suns  may  roll  : 

— He  need  not  dread,  whofe  life  is  good. 
The  JV inter  of  the  Soul. 

ODE  for  his  MajeftyV  Birth-Day . 

YE  Weftern  gales,  whofe  genial 
breath 

Unbinds  the  glebe,  till  all  beneath 
One  verdant  livery  wears  : 

You  foothe  thefuitry  heats  of  noon. 
Add  foftnefs  to  the  letting  fun, 

And  dry  the  morning'*  tears. 

This 
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Thi«  Is  your  feafon,  lovely  gales, 
Thro’  Hither  now  your  power  prevails  $ 
And  our  dilated  breafts  (hall  own 
The  joys  which  flow  from  you  alone. 

Why,  therefore,  in  yon  dubious  (ky. 
With  out-fpread  wing,  and  eager  eye, 
On  diftant  fcenes  intent; 

“  Sits  Expectation  in  the  air,”--— 
Why  do  alternate  Hope  and  Fear 
Sufpend  fome  great  event  ? 

Can  Britain  fail  ? — The  thought  were 
vain ! 

The  powerful  Emprefs  of  the  main 
But  ftrives  to  fmooth  th’  unruly  flood, 
And  dreads  a  conqueft  ftain’d  with 
blood. 

While  yet,  ye  winds,  your  breezy  balm, 
Thro’  nature  fp^eads  a  general  calm. 
While  yet  a  paufe  fell  difcord  knows ; 
Catch  the  fof  t  moments  of  repofe, 
Your  genuine  powers  exert ; 

To  pity  melt  the  obdurate  mind. 
Teach  every  boforn  to  be  kind, 

And  humanize  the  heart ! 

Propitious  gales,  O  wing  your  way  ! 
And  whilft  iue  hail  the  rightful  fway 
Whence  temper’d  freedom  fprings, 
The  blifs  we  feel  to  future  times 
Extend,  and  from  your  native  climes 
Bring  peace  upon  your  wings,-  —  - 

The  ELBOW  CHAIR. 

OLLING  at  eafe  and  void  of  care, 
Whom  rather  Ihould  I  raife  to 
fame 

Than  you, my  much-lov’d  Elbow-chair, 
Who  thus  fupport  my  languid  frame  ? 

Who  oft  the  Mufe’s  Tons  befriend, 
Lull’d  in  your  foft  inspiring  lap  ; 
Whether  poetic  dreams  you  fend, 

Or  th’  afternoon’s  indulgent  nap. 

When  '“Horace  took  that  airy  dance, 
Transform’d  by  Fancy’s  pow’rful 
charms  ; 

Wak’d  from  his  dear  Pindaric  trance. 
He  felt,  I  ween,  thy  circling  arms. 

Beyond  Creation’s  utmoft  bound 
Whilft  Milton’t  genius  cook  its  flight; 
I'he  Bard  in  Ins  arm-chair-}-  was  found, 
Contented — e’en  with  iofs  of  fight. 

Book  II.  Ode  20. 

f  II:  is  [aid  to  lavs  general A-  (ladled 
with  one  lev  r»ve-  an  arm-c.air . 


When  thus  enthron’d  in  rtate  he'sfeen, 
How  awful  looks  the  rural  May’r  1 
When  bleft  by  thee,  ev’n  little  men 
Aflume  a  grand,  impoitant  air. 

The  place  of  honour,  which  mankind 
To  gain  fo  ardently  afpire, 

To  Elbow-chairs  the  Gods  aflign’d. 
And  wifely  plac’d  them  near  the  fat* 

O  more  than  mortals  happy  he, 

Who  at  the  tavern’s  nightly  feaft 
Prevents  his  lingering  company, 

And  firft  obtains  the  feat  of  reft. 

When  now  a  gen’ral  gape  goes  round. 
And  vapours  cloud  each  fleepy  head/ 
Frefh  for  another  flafk  he’s  found. 

Nor  wiflies  for  his  downy  bed. 

When  York  and  Lancafter  long  fought* 
And  England  bled  in  Civil  War ; 
What  was  their  gloriousaim?  Nodoubt 
’Twas  that  bewitching  *Elbow-chair; 

The  roving  youth,  now  foe  to  reft, 
Whofe  limbs  a  fatal  vigour  warms. 
Shall  languilh  foon,  and  fly  more  bleft 
To  your’s,  than  Cseiia’s  fpreading 
arms. 

Tho’  blooming  Chloe  yet  defpife 
And  haughty  Ihun  thy  kind  fupport^ 
By  years  made  humble  and  more  wife,  ■ 
She  in  her  turn  thy  aid  Ihall  court. 

Whether  in  fimple  check  fo  neat, 

Or  velvet  clad,  or  leather  red. 

Thou  roaming  Vigor’s  late  retreat ; 
Where  e’en  Ambition  refts  her  head  I 

Still  let  me  love  my  Elbow-chair, 

By  age  more  fond,  more  conftafit 
grown  ; 

Within  thy  arms  forget  each  care, 

Nor  envy  George  the  Britifh  throne. 

*  Coronation  Chair  brought  from  Scone 
in  Scotland. 

EPIGRAM  fromLvciLivs. 

S  Pedro  ftaik’d  around  his  houfe, 
Thejealous  Mifer  fpied  a  moufe  } 

“  How  now,”  cries  he,  “  what  do’ft 
thou  here?”  [fear? 

“  Sir,”  fays  the  Moufe,  “  difmifs  youf 
“  We  come  not  with  the  hopes  ot  food 
“  Amidft  this  dreary  folitude ; 
c<  Nor  care  how  well  your  larder’s 
itor’d - 

a  We  came  to  ledge— -and  not  to  board.” 
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Account  of  the  new  General  Turnpike-Road  Acl. 

IN  the  General  Turnpike-road  Aft  pafied  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
prefen t  Majefty's  reign,  there  were  two  claufes  refpefting  wag¬ 
gons  alid  carts  travelling  with  nails  that  rife  above  the  tire  or  Ktrealc 
of  the  wheels.  One  of  the  claufes  took  away  the  exemptions  from 
carriages  with  fix-inch  wheels,  unlefs  the  fellies  and  the  tire  upon 
the  fellies  lay  quite  flat.  The  other  claufe  enafted,  that  from  and 
after  the  29th  d  ;y  of  September,  1776,  the  tire  of  ali  waggons, 
wains,  and  carts,  Khould  be  flat,  and  the  nails  funk  in  the  tire,  un¬ 
der  the  penalties  of  40s.  for  the  owner,  and  20s.  for  the  driver. 

By  the  prefent  very  fhort  aft,  both  tnefe  claufes  are  repealed. 

Average  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  June  10  to  June  15. 
B.y  the  Standard  Winchester  Buflrel  of  Eight  Gallons. 
"Wheat  Rye  Barley  Oats  Beans  COUNTIES  upon  the  COAST. 


j.  d.  j.  d. 
London  4  7  1  3  o  | 
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From  Juno  3,  to  June  S,  1776. 


VV  A  L  E  S. 


No. Wales  5  2 
So.  Wales  5  o 


4  2 
a  1  t 


2  7 

3  o 


1  7 
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4  o 
2  ii 


Part"  of  SCOTLAND. 
Wheat  Rye  Barley  Oats  Beans  Big 
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C  O  R  R  E  S  POND  E  N  C  E. 


"'HE  Review  of  Books  on  Agriculture  is  unavoidably  poflponcd 
JL  till  next  month,  when  we  propofc  to  give  a  copious  account. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  well-written  letter  from  Nenxi- 
caflh  upon  Tyne,  figned  Philo  Mechanic  us,  and  intend  to  ob¬ 
lige  him  in  our  next  number,  having  procured  a  drawing  of  a  very 
Ample  contrivance  to  raife  water  above  its  natural  level,  which  Khali 

be  engraved  immediately. - We  Khali  likewifc  oblige  many  others 

cf  our  correfponuents  by  infer  ting  their  favours  in  cur  next. 

An  account  of  the/ nfilvcnt  Debtors,  Poor,  and  Dccr  Aft  3,  Khali 
be  inferred  next  month. 

We  have  for  t/iis  month  given  a  whole  Klicct  of  the  Dictionary  5 
which  contains  a  great  variety  of  valuable  articles,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  I)  ftionary  extant. 
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The  Farmer’s  Magazine, 

AND 

Ufeful  FAMILY  COMPANION: 

Number  IV.  (for  July  1776,)  Price  6d. 

^  Embellifhed  with  two  Copper-Plates  j  i.  A  new-invented  Method  to  raile 

Water  above  its  Level  ;  z.  The  Double  Plough,  to  be  exchanged  for  that 
given  in  our  lad. 


# 


C  O  N  T 

I.  Difiertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Agriculture,  continued ; 

— InGreece,  underPelafgus  Sc  Lycaon,i23 

— Under  Cadmus,  -  124 

— Under  Cecrops  and  Thefeus,  125 

— Degeneracy  of  the  Athenians,  with  the 
origin  of  perfumes,  garlands,  fweet- 
meats,  and  deferts  at  banquets,  12S 

II.  Great  benefitof  double  croppingland, 

with  ufeful  hints,  -  129 

— Adopted  by  Kentifh  hop-planters,  and 
in  warmer  climates,  -  130 

III.  A  new  method  of  raifing  the  bed; 

and  fvveeteft  Garden -duff,  Ibid . 

IV.  Caufe  of  Efpalier  apple-trees  dying  in 
gardens,  with  Mr.  Boutcher's  opinion, lb. 

V.  On  the  management  of  Cows,  with 
remedies  for  fome  of  their  diforders, 
viz.  Lofs  of  Appetite,  Colic,  Sec.  132 

VI.  On  the  impropriety  of  fowing  Land 

immediately  after  it  has  been  ploughed 
deeper  than  ufual,  ■ — . —  135 

VII.  A  new  method  of  raifing  Water 

above  its  level,  -  Ibid. 

VIII.  A  profitable  method  of  fpending  a 
crop  of  Vetches,  and  raifing  feed,  137 

IX.  Films,  or  Specks  in  the  Eyes,  re¬ 
moved,  138 

X.  Source  of  the  pain  attending  Chil¬ 

dren’s  cutting  their  Teeth  afeertain’d, 
with  the  Cure,  -  139 

XI.  Impofiibility  of  fixing  the  bed  time 
of  fowing  wheat  in  different  counties,  lb. 

— A  new,  efficacious,  andfimple  method 
brining  wheat,  founded  on  thirty 
yeais  experience,  ■  -  140 


•Bad 


NTS. 
confluences  of  feeding  down 


wheat  that  is  winter  proud  5  and  good 
effedls  of  feeding  it  when  thin,  Ibid. 

XII.  Caution  again!!  ploughing  up  foxy 

earth,  141 

XIII.  The  benefit  of  Sand  as  manure  for 

clay  foils,  Ibid. 

XIV.  Dififcrration  on  the  different  kinds 

of  Manure,  continued r;  with  a  variety 
of  ufeful  remarks  on  the  application 
of  dung,  - —  143 

Ibid. 
144 


— C'ompofls  confidered, 
— Virtues  of  urine, 


— Method  of  manuring  land  inltaly,i45 

XV.  A  cheap,  certain,  and  profitable 

method  of  fheltering  cattle  and  land 
expofed  to  fea  breezes.  Ibid. 

XVI.  Rules  for  diftilling  fpirituous  wa¬ 
ters,  with  receipts  for  plague-water, 
eau  de  carmes,  arquebufade.  Sec.  146 

XVII.  Advantages  and  difadvantages  of 

ploughing  in  green  crops,  largely  con¬ 
fidered,  148 

— A  more  profitable  method  of  feeding 
it  off  reesmmended,  -  149 

— Extracts  from  Mr.  Peters’s  Winter  Ri¬ 
ches,  on  this  fubjedt,  -  151 

— His  notions  condemned  as  abfurd,  152 

XVIII.  Curious  account  of  the  Horfes 
of  Turkey,  Arabia,  India,  &cc.  Ibid. 

Poetry,  viz. 

— Stanzas  on  the  Flower-garden,  156 

— Hymen  and  Pomona,  —  157 

XIX.  Anfwer  to  Query  in  May  Mag.  15S 

XX.  Abftradlof  thelnfolvent  Adt,  Ibid. 

— Of  the  Deer  Adt,  16c 


To  which  is  added, ,  A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  Hujbandry ,  Plant¬ 
ing,  Gardening ,  and  the  Vegetable  Part  of  the  Materia  Medica  :  Containing 
a  great  Variety  of  new  and  ufeful  matter,  with  many  original  Articles. 

By  AGRICOLA  SYLVAN,  Gentleman. 


Printed  for  W.  GOLDSMITH,  No.  24,  in  Pater-nofter-Row , 
And  R.  CRUTTWELL,  in  Bath; 

And  fold  by  every  Bookfeller,  Stationer,  and  News-Carrier,  in  the  Kingdom. 
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i  lie  ASSIZE  of  BlTEAD,  a?  fet  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  Tuef- 
day,  July  i6th.  lb.  ox. dr. 

The;  Penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  on  g 
Houlhold,  015  7 

Two-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  17-3 
Houlhold,  1  14  4 
Three-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  2  2  12 

Moulhold.z  14  5 

To  Weigh,  To  be  fold  for , 


lb. 

ox.  dr. 

s.  d. 

The  Peck,  17 

6  0 

Wheaten,  2  0 

Houlhold,  1  6 

Half  Peck,  8 

11  0 

Wheaten,  1  0 

FIou/hold,o  9 

Quartern,  4 

5  8 

Wheaten,  0  6 

Houlhold.  r>  /iF 

Prices  of  Stocks. 

Bank  Stock,  137  3.  India  Stock, 

199.  South  Sea, - .  3  per  cent  B. 

Red.  83!.  3  per  cent  Conf.  /hut,  82 

£  ex.  div.  3  ditto,  1726,  — .  3!  per 

cent  1758,  - .  4  per  cent  Con.  87 

%  a  Cld  S„  S.  Ann.  81  New 
ditto,  Ann.  lhut.  3  per  cent.  1751, 
— .  Ind,a  Ann.  79.  Long  Ann.  — , 
ex.  div.  India  Bonds,  32 pr.  New 
Navy  Bids,  2J  dif.Omnium, — .  Scrip 
S3  f .  Lottery  Tickets,  nl.  13s. 

Prke  of  llor  S  in  the  Borough. 

New  Pockets,  -  2I.  00s.  to  3I.  10s. 

New  Bags,  -  il.  i8>.  to  3I.  3s. 

Old  Pockets,  -  il.  6s.  to  1 1 .  12s. 

Old  Bags,  -  il.  5s.  to  il.  15s. 


Price  cf  Corn  at  Mark-Lant. 

Monday ,  July  22. 

Wheat,  per  quaiter,  34s  to  39s  od 
Barley, 


16s  to  22s  od 
22s  to  24s  cd 
25s  to  27s  cd 
26s  to  29s  cd 
12s  to  17s  cd 
23s  to  26s  64 
24s  to  27s  od 
35s  to  38s  orl 
22-S  to  23s  od 
24S  to  30s  od 
Fine  Flour,  per  Sack,  -  30s 

Second  ditto,  -  -  27s 

Third  ditto,  -  -  24s 

Return  of  the  Sale  cf  f!Teat  at  B  ear -Key , 
on  the  above  day 


Rye, 

Brown  Malt, 
Pale  ditto, 
Oats, 

EiTex  Beans, 
Tick, 

Boiling  Peafe, 
Hog  ditto, 
Tares, 


1 56  Q.  at  393.  cd. 
j  50  do.  at  38s.  90. 
1 80  do.  at  38s.  Od. 


353  at  37s.  cd. 
20  do.  at  36s.  6d, 
18  do.  at  36s.  od. 


490  do.  at  38s.  od.  11  do.  at  34s.  od. 
332  do.  at  37s.  6d.  j 

Whitechapel. 

Hay,  3I.  13s.  to  3!.  i6s.7Load. 
Straw,  2I.  00s.  to  2I.  6s.  $  Ton. 

Smithfield-Mark  f.  t. 

Beef,  per  ltone,  2s.  8d, 

Veal,  -  -  3s.  od. 

Mutton,  -  3s.  od. 

Lamb,  -  3s.  od. 


Average  PRICES  of  CORN,  iromJuLY  1  to  July  6. 
By  the  Standard  Winchefter  Buthel  of  Eight  Gallons. 
Wheat  Rye  Barley  Oats  Beans  COUNTIES  upon  the  COAST. 


$.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s»  d • 
London  4.  4  |  3  o|2  3  {  2  1(3  2 
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Chefhire 
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FARMER’S  MAGAZINE. 

Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE;  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
befi  Englifh  Writers  on  the  fubjett.  [ Continued .] 

REECE  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  by 
y  Javan,  the  Ton  of  Japhet,  and  from  him  called 
Ionia.  In  its  infant  ftate,  it  appears  to  have  been  one 
continued  uncultivated  foreft  inhabited  by  ignorant 
and  wild  favages,  who  lived  on  every  fruit,  herb, 
or  root,  that  came  in  their  way,  and  fheltered  them- 
felves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  dens 
and  caves,  in  clefts  and  hollow  trenches  ;  they  were 
*  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  knew  no  other 
law  than  force. 

Pelafgus,  about  800  years  after  the  flood,  firft 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  oak,  and  to  feed  on 
acorns  as  a  more  wholefome  food,  for  which  divine 
honours  were  paid  him.  They  were  afterwards  called 
Pelafgi,  and  Pelafgians. 

In  the  primitive  times  the  oak  alone  was  by  fome 
thought  almoft  fufficient  for  preferring  of  man’s 
life  •,  its  acorns  being  the  principal  food,  and  the 
honey  which  was  commonly  found  there,  prefented 
the  means  of  making  a  very  pleafant  and  agreeable 
liquor. 

Lycaon’s  fons  (who  were  pretty  numerous)  built 
each  a  city,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name,  and  peo¬ 
pled  it  with  the  ftraggling  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
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In  the  next  reign  the  people  began  to  fow  corn,  to 
make  bread,  fpin  wool,  and  to  make  garments  of  it. 

The  Pelafgians  inhabited  that  country,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Arcadia,  fo  much  famed  for  its 
pafturage  •,  and  though  they  at  firft  fed  on  acorns, 
nuts,  and  beech  mafts,  they  afterwards  applied  them- 
felves  to  feed  cattle,  being  invited  thereto  by  the 
luxuriance  of  their  foil.  By  degrees  we  find  their 
favage  wildnefs  and  martial  weapons  exchanged  for 
the  charming  pipes  and  rural  felicity  of  the  Arcadian 
fhepherds  and  mepherdeffes.  Hiftory  perhaps  af¬ 
fords  but  few  fuch  inftances  of  the  pleating  as  well  as 
good  effects  of  civilization  and  induftry. 

The  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  firft  civilized  by 
the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonies  that  arrived 
in  their  country.  They  knew  nothing  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  navigation,  or  commerce,  till  the  arrival 
of  Cadmus.  For  a  long  time  after  they  neither  cared 
to  cultivate  friendfhip  with  foreigners,  nor  to  improve 
themfelves  and  their  eftates  by  commerce  with  them, 
for  all  ftrangers  were  then  accounted  enemies.  To 
live  upon  the  plunder  of  others  was  thought  an  ho¬ 
nourable  way  of  fubfifting,  and  they  placed  a  fort 
of  glory  in  overcoming  and  fpoiling  their  neighbours. 
It  was  not  fafe  to  travel  without  a  ftrong  guard,  for 
the  land  was  exceedingly  infefted  with  robbers,  and 
the  fea  with  pirates. 

This  fending  forth  of  colonies  was  very  frequent 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  feveral  inftances 
there  are  of  it  in  later  times,  efpecially  among  the 
Gauls  and  Scythians,  who  often  left  their  native 
country  in  vaft  bodies,  and  like  general  inundations 
overturned  all  before  them. 

The  ufual  attendants  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
peace  are  riches  and  plenty;  but  in  earlier  ages,  when 
men  lived  upon  the  products  of  their  own  foil,  and 
had  not  found  out  the  way  of  fupplying  their  wants 
by  traffic,  the  cafe  was  quite  the  reverfe,  and  peace 
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was  only  the  mother  of  poverty  and  fcarcenefs,  pro¬ 
ducing  new  mouths,  but  affording  no  new  fupplies 
to  fatisfy  them. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  Cecrops,  who 
was  an  Egyptian,  collected  together  the  poor  pea- 
fants  who  lay  difperfed  in  Attica,  and  having  efla- 
blifhed  one  form  of  government,  took  upon  himfelf 
the  title  of  King. 

Moil  nations  at  the  firft  were  governed  by  kings, 
who  were  ufually  perfons  of  great  worth  and  renown, 
and  promoted  to  that  dignity  for  their  courage,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  other  virtues,  by  the  general  confent  and 
election  of  the  people.  Kings  then  chofe  to  be  o- 
beyed  from  a  principle  of  love  and  efleem  of  their 
virtues,  and  fitnefs  to  govern,  rather  than  from  a 
flavifh  fear  of  their  power,  extorted  by  the  force  of 
their  arms.  They  affedled  no  uncontroulable  do¬ 
minion  or  abfolute  fway ;  they  expected  no  bended 
knees,  no  proflrate  faces,  but  would  converfe  fami¬ 
liarly  with  the  meanefl  of  their  fubjedls  ;  chufing  to 
win  by  kindnefs,  rather  than  awe  by  feverity.  In 
return,  their  people  yielded  them  obedience  out  of 
willingnefs  rather  than  neceffity,  out  of  advice  rather 
than  by  compulfion. 

When  Cecrops  found  his  country  well  flocked 
with  inhabitants,  and  that  the  foil  was  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture  unfruitful,  and  the  people  unfkilled  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  foon  perceived  that  fuch  multitudes  could 
not  long  fubfifl  without  importing  corn  from  other 
countries  ;  he  therefore  taught  them  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation,  by  which  means  they  were  fupplied  with 
corn  from  Sicily  and  Africa. 

When  Thefeus-f-  was  advanced  to  the  regal  fceptre, 
he  formed  the  vail  and  wonderful  defign  of  gather¬ 
ing 
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enabled  to  throw  down  thofe  who  were  far  fuperior  to  them  in 
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ing  together  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one 
town  ;  for  they  were  ftill  difperfed  in  villages,  and 
canton’d  up  and  down  the  country.  This  he  effed- 
ed,  partly  by  promifes  of  a  commonwealth,  and  partly 
by  perfuafions  •,  for  his  power  was  now  become  very 
formidable.  Having  diftolved  all  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  corporations,  &c.  he  built  one  common 
Council-hall,  which  ferved  both  for  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  feafts  and  entertainments  of  the 
magiftrates.  Out  of  the  old  and  new  city  he  made 
one  which  he  called  Athens,  which  ever  after  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  moft  potent  and  principal  city  in  all 
Greece. 

Athens  had  three  harbours  for  fhips  •,  one  was 
called  Piraeus,  where  there  was  a  celebrated  mart, 
to  which  merchants  reforted  from  almoft  every  part 
of  Greece  ^  hence  the  proverbial  laying,  that  “  fa¬ 
mine  and  emptinefs  do  not  come  from  Piraseus.” 

▲ 

This  harbour  was  reduced  to  a  very  few  houfes  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  who  flourifned  under  the  Emperors 
Auguftus  and  Tiberius  ^  having  been  burnt  by  Sylla 
in  the  Mithridatic  war. 

Thefeus  then  invited  all  Grangers  to  come  and 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  natives.  He  did  not 
however  fuffer  his  ftate  to  be  turned  into  anarchy 
and  confufton  by  the  promifeuous  multitude  that 
flowed  in,  but  was  the  fir  ft  that  divided  the  common¬ 
wealth  into  three  diftineft  ranks,  that  is,  Noblemen, 
H  ufbandmen,  and  Artificers.  The  manner  in  which 
he  fettled  the  Athenian  government  continued  till 
the  death  of  Codrus,  the  feventeenth  and  laft  kins  ; 
for  in  reverence  to  his  memory  the  Athenians  would 
never  more  have  any  governor  afiume  the  name  or 
title  of  King. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  the  firft  that  received 
any  tinflure  of  politenefs,  taught  the  ufe  of  corn  to 
the  reft  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  alio  taught  them  the 
method  of  railing  it.  The  Greeks  loon  perceived 
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that  bread  was  more  wholefome,  and  its  tafte  more 
delicate,  than  acorns  *,  and  accordingly  thanked  the 
gods  for  fuch  an  unexpected  and  beneficial  prefent. 
Barley  being  the  firffc  fort  of  corn  which  they  ufed  af¬ 
ter  the  primitive  diet  of  acorns,  they  offered  more 
of  this  corn  in  facrifice  than  any  other.*  After  this, 
the  Athenian  kings,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to 
govern  a  fmall  ftate  wifely  than  to  aggrandize  them- 
felves  by  foreign  conquefts,  withdrew  their  fubjedts 
from  war,  and  employed  them  folely  in  cultivating 
the  earth.  By  this  conftant  application,  agriculture 
was  greatly  improved,  and  foon  after  reduced  into 
an  art. 

Hefiod  was  the  fir  ft  among  the  Greeks  w7ho  wrote 
on  this  fubjedt.  He  calls  his  poem,  Works  and  Days. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Democritus  of  Abdera,  Socra- 
ticus,  Xenophon,  Architas,  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus, 
&c.  from  whom  the  art  received  confiderable  im¬ 
provements. 

Solon  introduced  feveral  wife  laws  amongft  the 
Athenians  refpedling  lands,  boundaries,  land-marks, 
herds  and  flocks ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  infert  them,  being  more  particularly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  meridian  of  Athens. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  famous  Theban 
general,  proved  fatal  to  the  Athenians  as  well  as  to 
the  Thebans  ;  for  now  there  being  none  whofe  vir¬ 
tues  they  could  emulate,  or  whofe  power  they  could 
fear,  they  lorded  it  without  a  rival,  and  gave  them- 
felves  over  to  idlenefs  and  luxury  ^  they  flighted  the 
virtues  of  their  anceftors  ;  their  hard  and  thrifty  way 
of  living  they  laughed  at ;  the  public  revenues  were 

expended 


*  It  was  cuftomary  a?  Athens,  when  they  kept  their  marriage 
feftivals,  for  a  boy  to  bring  in  a  bough  loaded  with  acorns,  and  a 
plate  covered  with  bread,  proclaiming,  “  I  have  efcaped  the  worfe 
and  found  the  better. ”  At  Rome,  the  civic  crovjn  was  compofcd 
©f  oak' leaves,  becaufe  that  tree  afforded  the  moll  antient  food. 
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expended  in  games  or  fports,  or  profufely  lavifhed 
in  fumptuous  preparations  tor  feftivals  ^  they  took 
greater  pleafure  in  going  to  the  theatre,  and  hearing 
the  foolifh  infipid  jefts  of  a  comedian,  than  in  the 
manly  exercifes  and  feats  of  war  ;  nay,  they  were  fo 
befotted  with  their  pleafures,  that  they  made  it  ca¬ 
pital  for  any  man  to  propofe  the  re-eftablifhing  their 
army,  or  converting  the  public  revenues  to  its 
maintenance. 

The  Aliatic  Greeks  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  ufe  of  perfumes  and  garlands, 
fweetmeats  and  defer ts,  at  banquets. 

This  degenerate  difpofition  of  the  Athenians,  and 
l^ie  reft  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  alfo  drowned  in  the 
fame  fecurity,  gave  opportunity  and  leifure  to  Philip 
to  raife  the  Macedonians  from  a  mean  and  obfeure 
condition  to  the  Empire  of  all  Greece  and  Afta.  This 
defign  was  projected  by  Philip,  but  atchieved  and 
completed  by  his  own  fon  Alexander  the  Great.  We 
find  afterwards  from  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  preach¬ 
ing  at  the  Areopagus,  that  the  Athenians  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  idle  and  effeminate,  as  well  as  idolatrous. 


[To  be  continued  in  our  next.] 
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Article  II. 

On  the  great  Benefit  of  double  cropping  Tillage  Land ,  and 
raifing  two  Crops  m  one  Year . 

AS  the  double  cropping  land  has  hitherto  been  pradfifed 
_  but  by  few  Farmers,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  great 
utility  and  benefit,  we  have  judged  it  proper  to  throw  out  a 
few  hints,  founded  on  experience,  which  a  judicious  Farmer 
will  readily  improve. 

In  our  remarks,  offered  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we 
have  always  endeavoured  to  refer  our  readers  to  objects  and 
occurrences  that  are  at  once  the  molt  familiar  and  linking* 
from  which  rule  we  hope  we  fhall  never  deviate.  The  pre- 
fent  fubjedl  naturally  inclines  us  to  direfcl  our  readers  to  call 
their  eyes  over  a  well-cultivated  kitchen  garden.  We  there 
fee  the  different  plants  properly  adapted  to  the  foil,  and  to 
each  other  when  thev  are  intermixed;  the  ground  is  covered 
as  much  as  poflible,  and  no  fooner  is  it  cleared  of  one  crop 
but  it  is  immediately  prepared  to  be  fowed  or  planted  for 
another. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  for  us  to  point  out  the  great  benefit 
arifing  from  thus  continually  digging,  flirring,  and  hoeing  the 
foil  ;  or  to  obferve,  that  by  thus  continually  varying  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  kinds  of  plants,  the  foil  never  feenas  to  be  ex- 
haufted. 

Though  the  garden  culture  cannot  be  wholly  introduced 
into  the  farm,  yet  the  nearer  a  Farmer  approaches  to  it,  the 
nearer  he  will  approach  towards  that  perfeftion  which  he 
wifhes  for,— which  is  raifing  the  mofl  profitable  crops  with 
the  leaf!  expence.  Fie  will  confider,  if  he  can  raife  two 
crops  in  one  year,  that  there  is  no  more  rent  to  pay  than  if 
he  raifed  but  one  crop. 

Let  us,  for  example,  fuppofe  that  a  field  was  Town  with 
early  peafe  :  the  moment  they  are  off,  the  land  will  be  ready 
for  turnips.  Again,  if  it  was  planted  with  beans  in  rows  of  a 
proper  diflance,  they  might  be  hoed  a  little  before  they  are  in 
bloffom,  and  then  the  intervals  might  be  fowed  with  turnip 
feed:  in  either  cafe  the  turnips  would  be  ready  for  winter  feed. 

We  need  not  enlarge  ;  the  feafon,  the  foil,  &c.  will  fugged 
a  variety  of  opportunities  where  this  fort  of  culture  may  with 
great  propriety  be  adapted  to  concurring  circumftances;  and 
let  not  the  hufbandman  forget  that  his  arable  land  will  always 
be  producing  a  crop  of  cither  corn  or  weeds ,  and  then  he  will 
Vol.  I.  T  hardly 
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hardly  require  us  to  remind  him  of  preferring  the  former  to 
the  latter  ;  for  when  land  is  covered  and  fhaded  with  a  crop 
of.  any  ufeful  plants,  the  weeds  will  proportionably  be  kept 
down,  or  excluded. 

The  Kentifh  hop-planters  feem  to  have  adopted  this  fyf- 
tem  long  ago;  accounting  new  land  belt  for  hops,  they  plant 
their  hop-gardens  with  apple-trees  at  a  great  dillance  from 
each  other,  and  with  cherry-trees  between.  In  about  ten 
years  the  hops  will  have  exhaufled  the  land,  by  which  time 
the  trees  begin  to  bear.  The  cherry-trees  will  Ialt  about  thirty 
years,  by  which  time  the  apple-trees  become  large,  and  then 
the  cherry-trees  are  cut  down. 

In  the  warmer  climates,  this  mode  of  culture  by  mixing 
crops  which  may  fucceed  each  other  is  particularly  attended 
to:  great  care  is  likewife  taken  to  intermix  the  luxuriant 
plants  with  thofe  that  require  to  be  fhaded  from  the  intenfe 
heat  of  the  fun.  From  this  circumflance  of  double  cropping 
their  land,  fome  hafty  inattentive  travellers  imagined  and 
have  told  us,  that  the  foil  produces  three  or  four  crops  in 
one  year. 


Article  III. 

On  the  hejl  Method  oj  raifing  Garden-Stuff  for  the  Table . 

Communicated  by  a  Gentleman  of  Fortune. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

VERY  perfon  is  fenfible  how  rank  and  ill-taftcd  efculent 
roots  and  plants  fometimes  are  when  raifed  from  foils 
that  are  richly  and  newly  dunged  ;  this  is  more  readily  diftin- 
gui fired  when  it  is  compared  with  thofe  which  are  railed  from 
frefh  undunged  land.  As  freih  foil  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
I  endeavoured  to  find  a  fuccedaneum  by  purfuing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method. 

I  inclofed  for  my  kitchen  garden  confidcrably  m6re  land 
than  is  fufficient,  according  to  the  rules  commonly  laid  down 
by  kitchen  gardeners.  I  dung  one  part  of  it  very  liberally, 
and  then  fow  it  with  barley  and  clover ;  this  takes  off  the 
ranknefs  of  the  manure,  and  makes  the  foil  fine  and  mellow, 
and  it  then  produces  fome  of  the  fweetefl  garden-fluff  in  the 
world.  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  no  perfon  raifes  finer  or  fweeter, 
or  in  greater  quantities.  Before  this  is  exhaufled,  I  manure 
another  part,  and  raife  a  crop  of  corn  with  clover  in  the  fame 
manner. 


As 
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As  this  remarkable  fweetnefs  in  my  garden-fluff  has  often 
been  noticed  at  my  table,  I  now  give  it  you  for  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  ;  and  am,  &c. 

Oxfordjhirc .  R.  N. 

[This  Gentleman  has  conferred  a  lading  obligation  upon  us. 
But  there  never  wa3  an  age  in  which  more  improvements  were  made, 
or  more  readily  communicated  than  the  prefent.  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  improving  their  eftateSy 
and  in  diffufing  that  knowledge  fo  happily  gained  from  their  own 
experiments.] 


Article  IV. 

Query ,  relative  to  the  decay  of  Efpalier  Apple-Trees . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

SOME  years  fince,  my  garden  (which  is  not  a  large  one) 
was  planted  with  a  few  efpalier  apple-trees;  they  throve 
exceedingly,  and  bore  fruit  well,  but  foon  afterwards  the  trees 
appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  ftate  ;  fome  of  the  young  bran¬ 
ches  decayed,  and  in  the  bark  of  others  of  the  laft  year’s 
growth,  dead  fpots  appeared,  which  increafed  till  they,  like 
the  others,  decayed  and  died  aw- ay.  Some  pear  trees  planted 
at  the  fame  time  again!!  the  wall  have  not  been  touched  in 
this  manner,  but  flill  continue  in  a  healthy  flourilhir.g  Rate. 
The  foil  is  dry,  rich,  and  black;  but  I  am  not  certain  what 
he  under  ftratum  is,  though  I  have  reafon  to  apprehend  it  is  a 
tubble  rock  intermixed  with  clay.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  cor- 
rrefpondents,  will  pleafe  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  rea¬ 
fon  why  the  above  trees  decayed  in  the  manner  related,  it 
will  be  elteemed  a  favour,  by 

Your’s,  &c. 

C - ,  Wilts ,  July  4,  1 776.  A.  W. 

[The  preceding  Query  is  indeed  an  important  one,  the  fame  ob- 
fervation  having  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  every 
lover  of  a  good  fruit-garden  will  be  glad  to  fee  the  caufe  invefti- 
gated.  At^ prefent  we  lhall  only  refer  our  readers  to  page  48  of 
our  firft  number,  where  they  will  fee  Mr.  Bout  cher’s  reafon  for  de¬ 
cays  fimilar  to  thofe  alluded  to  by  our  correfpondent,  referving  our 
own  more  particular  fentiments  till  the  next  month,  when,  if  necef- 
fary,  they  will  appear  with  fuch  anfwers  as  wc  receive  from  our  rea¬ 
ders  who  are  converfant  with  the  fubjeft.] 
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Article  V. 

%  «* 

0/7  Management  of  Cows ,  zuz'M  Remedies  for  fome  of  their 

?nojl  common  Diforders. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

IT  was  my  intention  Tome  time  ago  to  publifh  my  obferva- 
tions  in  a  fmall  volume;  but  the  Farmer's  Magazine  ap¬ 
pearing,  I  refolved  to  fend  fome  of  them  to  be  therein  in- 
ierted,  as  moll  likely  to  be  much  read.  1  am  now  defending 
apace  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  would  methinks  do  all  the 
good  I  can.  If  I  am  happy  enough  to  hear  the  world  ap¬ 
plaud  what  I  know  is  valuable,  perhaps  I  may  yet  publifh  the 
whole  together,  as  it  will  throw  lights  which  have  been  much 
wanted  on  the  difeafes  of  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  animals  in 
nature. 

Cow-Leeches  are  very  cautious  how  they  difeover  the  lead 
remedy  they  are  acquainted  with, and  books  afford  little  induc¬ 
tion.  I  am  indebted  to  a  Cattle-keeper  of  my  father  for  the 
lirll  indrufciions,  which  in  my  bufinefs  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved :  from  him  the  phyfical  air  of  the  prefeript-ions  is  co¬ 
pied  ;  for  he  had  a  good  education,  though  he  was  afterwards 
reduced. 

If  the  experience  of  years  can  eflablifh  truth,  I  may  lav 
fome  claim  to  attention  ;  and  whatever  other  obfervations  I 
can  recollebl  or  meet  with,  I  (ball  fend  for  the  Farmer's  Ma¬ 
gazine,  as  I  wifh  to  encourage  every  work  fet  on  foot  for  the 
iervice  of  mankind. 

July  6,  1776.  C.  WILLIAMSON. 

THE  difference  of  countries  will  make  it  almoft  impoffible 
to  lay  down  fnch  rules  lor  the  management  of  Cows  as  may 
fuit  with  all :  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfclf  with  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  obfervations  in  this  place,  which  may  tend  to  render 
them  healthy  and  ferviceable. 

I  would  fii  lf,  by  all  means,  advife  every  Farmer  to  have  a 
rack  and  manger  for  his  cows,  with  a  loft  over  for  hay,  from 
whence  it  may  be  put  down  as  for  horfes ;  and  he  will  find 
that  they  will  eat  with  more  fatisfa&ion,  and  make  infinitely 
lefs  wade,  than  by  the  common  method  of  laying  it  on  the 
ground;  the  manger  ihould  be  about  feven  or  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  always  be  kept  very  clean  by  the  cow¬ 
boy.  The  floor  fhould  be  made  a  little  Hoping  to  keep  it  dry, 
and  is  bed  made  with  chalk,  (or  thick  oaken  plank,  where  it 
can  be  had,j  or  elfe  gravel  inllead  of  chalk,  but  chalk  is  bed. 

The 
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The  calf-pen  fhould  be  roomy,  and  is  beft  built  fix  or  eight 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  floored  with  oak  boards  that 
have  holes  bored  through  to  drain  off  the  urine. 

Frequent  change  of  feed  is  very  neceffary  from  one  mea¬ 
dow  or  pafture  to  another ;  and  in  fumraer,  if  the  weather  be 
very  wet  and  rainy,  they  fhould  have  hay  or  other  dry  meat 
to  counteract  the"  mifchief  that  may  accrue  from  eating  the 
diffolved  grafs,  which  is  then  neither  nutritive  nor  very 
wholefome. 

When  the  fummer  is  exceeding  hot  and  dry,  the  benefit 
©fa  pond  under  the  fhadow  of  fome  trees  is  almofl  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  the  flies  being  otherwise  fo  very  troublefome  as  to 
bring  on  feveral  disorders,  and  particularly  loathing  their  food. 

Cows  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes;  a  few  ol  which  I  {ball 
now  feleft,  and  {hall  endeavour  to  be  as  particular  and  in¬ 
telligible  as  poffible,  and  fubjoin  thofe  remedies  which  in  my 
practice  have  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs. 

Sicknejs ,  or  Inclination  to  vomit  and  cough. 

This  fymptom  is  very  prejudicial  to  a  cow’s  health  ;  it 
makes  her  bare  of  flefh,  and  diftafte  her  food. 

The  Cure - Mafcal  (who  was  a  good  compiler  on  the 

difeafes  of  cattle)  recommends  a  raw  lien’s  egg  to  be  thrown 
down  the  throat,  (hell  and  all,  and  on  the  morrow  fome  brui- 
fed  raifins  to  be  given  in  wine  or  ale  -but  nothing  better 
can  be  given  than  toafted  bread  foaked  well  in  good  beer  or 
ale,  with  a  little  nutmeg  and  fugar,  given  frequently  a  little 
warm,  and  every  night  the  following  drink  : 

Powder  of  Diapente, 

Coriander  feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Warm  ale,  one  pint. 

[See  the  article  Ale  berry  in  the  Di&ionary  of  Hufbajidry,  See. 
No.  II.  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine. \ 

Lofs  of  Appetite. 

1.  Give  fome  horehound  dried  and  powdered  in  a  little 
warm  ale. 

2.  Give  half  an  ounce  of  fenugreek  in  warm  ale  night  and 
morning,  or  made  into  a  ball  with  treacle. 

Colic,  or  tivifling  of  the  Guts ,  without  a  Flux. 

The  fymptoms  are,  a  rumbling  noife  in  the  guts,  the  cow 
will  often  he  down  and  fuddenly  rife  again,  with  a  lowing 
through  pain.  ^iC 
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The  Cure - Draw  blood,  by  pricking  under  the  tail; 

and  let  the  following  clyller  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours : 

A  deco&ion  of  chamomile  flowers,  three  pints, 

Sweet  oil,  two  ounces. 

Common  fait,  two  fpoonfuls, 

Laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 

Warm  malhes  of  bran  fteeped  in  water  fliould  be  kept  con¬ 
tinually  before  them,  and  the  following  balls  given  and  re¬ 
peated  every  two  or  three  hours : 

Anifeed, 

Horfe-fpice,  and 

Diapente,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Treacle,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Or,  an  ounce  of  Mithridate  may  be  given  in  a  quart  of  warm 
ale,  and  repeated  in  fix  hours. 

If,  as  it  fometimes  (though  feldom)  happens,  that  no  dung 
fhould  come  away  notwithftanding  the  clyfters,  then  the  hand 
(previoufly  oiled)  (hould  be  introduced  into  the  (trait  gut  to 
bring  away  the  obftrufted  faeces. 

Colic,  with  a  Flux. 

This  is  more  frequent  than  the  above,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  dangerous,  as  cows  can  very  ill  bear  purging. 

The  Cure - Boil  an  ounce  of  logwood  in  three  pints 

of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  pint,  adding,  during  the  boil¬ 
ing,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic ;  (train  and  mix  with  it  one 
ounce  of  (larch,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  ele&ary  of  bay- 
berries,  for  a  drink,  to  be  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours ; 
and  the  following  ball  every  four  hours : 

Mithridate, 

Armenian  bole,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder, 

Starch,  each  three  drachms; 

Confervc  of  Rofes,  enough  to  form  a  ball. 

[We  hope  Mr.  Williamfon  will  continue  this  fubjett,  as  it  cannot 
fail  giving  great  pleafure  and  fatisfadtion  to  every  perfon  who  is 
concerned  w'th  the  management  of  cattle;  nothing  fcarcely  is  more 
wanted  than  fuch  judicious  remarks,  and  fuch  well-authenticated 
recipes.] 


Article 
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Article  VI. 

On  the  Impropriety  of  fowing  Land  immediately  after  it  has 
been  ploughed  deeper  than  ujual. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

THOUGH  many  experiments  may  have  been  tried  to 
afcertain  the  proper  depth  of  ploughing  on  clay  or 
flrong  land,  I  have  not  met  with  a  proper  elucidation  ol  the 
matter  in  any  book  of  hufbandry  I  have  read,  and  therefore 
fend  you  my  thoughts  on  the  matter.  Being,  like  your  cor- 
refpondent  Columella ,  an  advocate  for  deep  ploughing,  but 
always  fuppofing  the  manner  of  ploughing  fhould  differ  as  to 
feafons,  I  never  plough  an  extraordinary  depth  for  winter 
or  fummer  crops  when  I  mean  immediately  to  fow  the 
ground  I  plough  ;  for  if  I  plough  beyond  the  ufual  tilth,  I 
bring  up  four,  raw,  coarfe  foil,  which,  inflead  of  benefiting 
the  corn,  impoverifhes  it,  and  tends  to  corrupt  that  land  which 
was  already  good,  and  injure  my  crop.  But  if  I  find  the  depth 
of  my  land  inefficient,  I  would,  in  a  fummer  fallowing,  and 
then  only,  flir  the  land  deep,  and  by  the  genial  heat  of  the 
fun  in  fummer  that  frefh  earth  or  ftiff  clay  becomes  mellow, 
and  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  evinces,  that  deep> ploughing  at 
a  proper  feafon  will  always  anfwer  if  the  foil  be  good. 

HESIOD. 

P.  S.  Clay,  ditch  earth,  &c.  flaked  by  the  winter’s  froft, 
and  mellowed  by  the  fummer’s  fun,  becomes  good  manure  ; 
but  where  it  is  put  in  a  clofe  heap  and  not  turned  feveral 
times,  and  laid  ragged,  it  will  fill  the  land  it  is  laid  on  full  of 
clutter  and  weeds. 

[ Hefiod  has  confirmed  the  fentiments  and  opinion  of  Columella  ; 
and  as  they  both  appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  in 
hufbandry,  their  obfervations  will  have  the  greater  weight  with 
practical  Farmers.] 

Article  VII. 

A  nezu  and fmple  Method  of  raifing  Water  above  its  Level. 

[With  a  Copper-Plate.] 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Have  fent  you  a  method  of  raifing  water  above  its  level  by 
its  own  momentum,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  the 
very  ingenious  inventor  Mr.  Whitehurjl.  If  I  recolledi  right, 

he 
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he  told  me  that  he  erefted  it  at  a  gentleman's  feat  in  Chcfbire, 
and  that  it  anfwered  his  expiations.  I  think  it  cannot  fail 
being  univerfally  approved,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity  ;  and 
when  it  is  confidered  how  exceedingly  ufeful  it  mull  be  in 
many  noblemen’s  and  gentlefricn’s  houfes,  farm-houfes,  Sec. 
your  readers  will  with  me  think  that  it  well  deferves  a  place 
in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  and  Ujkful  Family  Companion. 

i  arm,  Sec.  W.  S. 

The  veffel  A  reprefents  the  fpring  or  refervoir  of  water, 
which  it  is  required  to  raife  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  higher  for 
the  life  of  fome  of  the  offices',  and  communicates  with' the  vef¬ 
fel  K,  by  means  of  a  pipe  B,  E,  I,  as  exprelfed  in  the  plate. 
The  pipe  may  he  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
diameter.  At  E  is  a  box  with  a  valve  f.  C  is  a  lateral  pipe 
of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  other  pipe  B,  and  has  a  cock 
at  D.  ^ 

The  lateral  pipe  defeends  from  the  pipe  B  into  the  lower 
offices,  fo  that  the  cock  is  at  leaf!  fixteen  feet  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fpring  at  A.  Now  when  the  cock  is  opened  for  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  and  fuddenly  flopped,  the  whole  column 
of  Water  being  put  in  motion  will,  by  its  momentous  force, 
open  the  valve  f,  and  rife  into  the  veffel  I,  K,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  leveEwith  the  top  of  the  other  veffel  A. 

This  momentum  will  appear  to  be  confiderable  to  thofe  who 
know  that  water  difeharged  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom 
of  a  tube  or  veffel,  where  the  fuperincumbent  column  or  pref* 
fure  is  conftantlv  and  uniformly  fixteen  feet  perpendicular, 
moves  with  a  velocity  equal  to  thirty-two  feet  in  a  fecond  of 
time.  That  the  momentum  was  much  greater  than  the  Am¬ 
ple  preffure  of  a  column  of  water  in  the  veffel  K,  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  appears  from  its  having  burfl  a  pretty  ftrong  air 
veffel  denoted  by  the  dotted  circle  G,  H,  into  which  the 
main  pipe  was  inferred. 

If  the  lateral  pipe  was  lengthened,  in  other  words,  if  the 
lower  offices  would  admit  of  the  cock  being  more  than  fixteen 
feet  below  A,  the  momentum  would  be  greatly  increafed,  and 
confequently  the  water  might  be  raifed  higher  ;  for  the  velo¬ 
city  of  water  arifing  from  the  preffure  of  fuperincumbent  wa¬ 
ter,  whether  in  a  pipe  or  at  a  fluice,  is  the  fame  as  that  which 
an  heavy  body  acquires  in  falling  from  an  height  equal  to  ihe 
altitude  of  the  water  in  the  pipe,  8ec.  but  i*f,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lateral  pipe  was  fhortened  in  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  the  momentum  would  be  fo  much  leffened  that  its  ef- 
fe£I  would  hardly  be  fenfible. 
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I  (hall  only  add  farther,  that  the  diftance  between  the  two 
veflels  from  each  other  is  immaterial;  and  that,  as  the  lateial 
pipe  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  down  into  the  kitchen,  where 
water  is  to  frequently  wanted,  the  m  ceflity  of  a  perion  at¬ 
tending  to  turn  the  cock,  will  of  courfe  be  fuperfeded. 
C-F.—.m..  W.  S. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  W.  S  for  this  favour;  and  to  convince 
him  and  cur  other  correfpon  dents  of  our  readinefs  to  pieale,  we 
have  procured  the  drawing  to  be  neatly  engraved. 

As  tome  of  our  readers  may  not  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
velocity  which  heavy  bouies  acquire  in  delcending  through  any  given 
fpace,  we  {hull  for  their  information-  ob  erve,  that  the  tpace  thro* 
which  any  heavy  bod\  defeends  in  a  fecond  of  time  is  16  y* 1^  feet ; 
in  two  feconds  it  defeends  through  four  times  th  t  {pace ;  in  three 
feconds  it  defeends  through  nine  times  that  fpace,  and  10  on. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  raifing  wafer 
by  its  momentum,  it  does  honour  to  Mr.  IVhitehurJi ,  and  may  be 
ufefully  applied  to  many  mech  nical  purpofes.] 


Article  VIII. 

On  a  beneficial  Method  of  [pending  a  Crop  of  Vetches ,  and 

raijing  the  bcjl  Seed. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  inferting  my  letter  “  on  the  benefit 
ol  fowing  foul  land  with  winter  vetches”  in  your  firft  num¬ 
ber;  I  now  fend  you  fome  remarks  on  a  more  benefi  ial  me¬ 
thod  offpending  a  crop  of  vetches  than  what  is  pratlifcd  by 
many  Farmers,  though  fome  follow  the  fame  method,  well 
knowing,  from  experience,  it  is  moll  profitable. 

I  always  feed  them  quite  down  with  fheep  as  foon  as  they 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe,  that  is,  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
the  beginning  of  May;  and  then  I  leave  them  for  feed,  which 

I  find  to  be  much  better  than  when  they  remain  for  feed  with¬ 
out  being  firft  fed  off.  I  am,  &c. 

A  FARMER. 

-  ,  yf'S  .*  •  >  F-v't  l‘Kirr.r  "r  ?  '  r . .  C’  ^  * 

[This  method  is  certainly  very  profitable,  but  it  can  be  pra&ifed 
only  in  good  land  where  the  vetches  would  otherw  ie  be  too  rank 
in  the  haulm,  for  this  renders  the  1  ed  the  lefs  valuable.  Were  vet¬ 
ches  to  be  fed  off  with  fheep  in  very  poor  land,  there  would  be  no 
feed  at  all.  This  deferves  attention,  becaufe,  as  our  correfpondent 
juitly  icmarks,  there  are  many  Farmers  who  are  Grangers  to  this 
improvement,  though  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  reap  tne  bene¬ 
fit  of  it.] 
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Article  IX. 

On  Films  or  Specks  in  the  Eyes  being  removed  by  applying 

fixed  Air . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Sent  you  a  recipe  for  fore  eyes,  which  was  infected  in  the 
fir  ft  number  of  the  Farmer  s  Magazine.  In  the  Dictionary, 
under  the  article  Fixed  Air,  mention  is  made  of  its  being  ap¬ 
plied  with  fuccels  in  the  cure  of  feveral  diforders.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  powerful  antifeptic,  and  hence  its  exhibition  in  pu¬ 
trid  dilorders  has  often  been  attended  with  very  happy  ef- 
fedis.  The  curious  will  receive  great  plearure  in  confuiting 
the  appendix  to  Dr.  Prieftly’s  fecond  volume  ol  “  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Obfervations  on  different  kinds  ol  Air.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  miners  and  fmelters  of  lead,  when 
afflidted  with  an  afthma,  flv  to  thelime-kiln  for  a  cure,  winch 
is  effected  by  inhaling  the  fixed  air  of  the  lime  while  it  is 
burning;  but  it  is  not  fo  well  known  that  fixed  air  is  <x  fove- 
reign  remedy  for  a  film  or  fpeck  in  the  eye.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine,  who  has  a  universal  charadler  of  being  a  very  fober, 
honeft  man,  has  allured  me,  that  he  has  often  removed  fpecks 
both  in  his  own  and  other  peoples  eyes,  by  pouring  water  upon 
quick  lime,  and  then  receiving  the  fleam,  as  it  riles,  into  the 
eyes.  He  is  much  advanced  in  years,  by  trade  a  malon,  and 
adds,  that  his  father,  who  was  oi  the  fame  profeffion,  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  and  recommended  this  remedy,  and  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  knew  it  fail  when  properly  repeated:  great  caie  mull  be 
taken  not  to  raife  anv  duff  from  the  lime. 

The  fight  is  indeed  very  precious;  and  every  hint  to  pre- 
ferve  or  rc-flore  it,  I  think,  deferves  a  place  in  your  UJful 
Family  Companion .  I  am.  &c. 

CLERICUS. 

Article  X. 

On  Diforders  incident  to  Children . 

S  1  R, 

AS  part  of  your  Magazine  is  appropriated  to  Family  pur- 
pofes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  cannot  more  oblige 
your  readers  who  have  families,  than  by  giving  fome  well- 
authenticated  remedies  for  diforders  to  which  children  are 
fubje£t,  fuch  as  worms,  cutting  their  teeth,  the  hooping  or 
chin-cough,  &c.  I  Ihould  wiih  to  fee  this  in  your  fourth 
number;  and  am,  See,  S.  E. 

Sal  p,  [We 
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[We  are  extremely  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  oblige  our 
readers  on  this  iubjed.  We  mull  not  however  forget,  that  great 
part  o  our  work  fhould  be  appropriated  to  the  improvements  in  huf- 
bail  ry  ;  tne  other  mifcellaneous  articles  multiply  upon  us  very  fall ; 
fo;  receipts,  ev  n  good  ones,  on  mifcellaneous  fubjedls,  are  ealily 
collected  ;  we  fhall  therefore  in  this  number  only  offer  a  Ihort  re¬ 
mark  on  children’s  teething,  or,  which  others  call,  cutting  their 
teeth. 

A  variety  of  remedies  have  been  publifhed  ;  fuch  as  amulets, 
charms,  and  necklaces  in  abundance;  others  bordering  on  fympa- 
thy  ;  but  while  the  true  feat  of  the  pain  was  little  more  than  gueffed 
at,  the  bills  cf  mortality  were  greatly  fwelled  with  the  number  of 
children  who  died  of  this  diforder.  In  1736,  we  fee  upwards  of 
1400  under  the  article  teeth',  but  in  1775,  not  half  that  number. 

Thofe  who  are  at  all  converfant  with  anatomical  refearches,  need 
not  be  informed  that  the  bones  are  immediately  covered  with  an 
exquifitely  fine,  but  fenfible  membrane,  called  the  Peri  eft  eum  ;  this 
membrane,  therefore,  covering  the  jaw-bones,  mull  be  perforated 
before  the  teeth  can  poflibly  appear.  Previous  to  this  perforation, 
the  Periofteum  is  always  more  or  lefs  diflended,  and  fometimes  to  a 
great  degree,  which  occafions  all  thofe  dreadful  fymptoms  that  are 
fo  well  known,  and  in  many  families  fo  fatally  experienced. 

The  fource  of  this  diforder  being  thus  afeertained,  nothing  more 
is  neceffary  than  juil  to  touch  the  edge  or  top  of  the  gum  where  the 
teeth  are  going  to  appear  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  the  pain 
with  its  confequences  ceafe  almoft  immediately,  and  the  teeth  al- 
moll  as  inftantaneoufly  appear.  We  are  under  no  apprehenfion  when 
we  appeal  to  the  Faculty  for  the  juflnefs  of  thefe  remarks ;  and  tho* 
the  application  of  the  lancet  is  not  entirely  new,  yet  the  true  mode 
and  certainty  cf  its  application,  till  lately,  has  been  but  very  imper- 
feftly  underilood.  In  our  next  we  propofe  to  give  a  remedy  for  the 
worms.] 


Article  XI. 

On  the  Imp  off  bilily  of  fixing  the  beji  Time  for  fowing  Wheat 

in  different  Counties. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

MUCH  has  been  faid  and  written,  and  many  experiments 
tried,  to  afeertain  the  bell  and  moll  proper  time  for 
fowing  wheat.  It  feems  to  be  generally  allowed  by  mod  wri¬ 
ters,  that  September  is  the  bell  month  in  the  whole  year  lor 
this  purpofe,  though  the  beginning  of  OHober  may  likewife, 
in  many  feafons,  be  admitted  on  their  principles ;  but  what 
beneficial  purpofe  thefe  experiments  anfwer,  I  know  not. 

In  Hamplhire,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Berkshire,  &c.  the  far¬ 
mers  fow  their  wheat  very  early,  which  has  commonly  been 

U  2  obferved 
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obfcved  to  be  up  in  September  ;  and  yet,  in  the  vale  oFTaun- 
ton  Dearvfrom  whence  the  Hampfhire  ar.id  Berklhire  Farmers 
are  fuprdied  with  their  feed  wheat,  it  rs  as  commonly  (own 
three  months  after.  Were  the  Farmers  who  occupy  deep,  rich 
land  in  he  vale,  to  fow  in  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  win  er  fhould  prove  a  mild  one,  the  wheat 
would  be  fo  tank  and  winter  proud,  that  they  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  back  their  feed  at  harveft. 

A  Mr.  Reynolds’s  method  of  brining  and  liming  wheat, 
which  lie  lent  10  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
is  the  bell  and  moff  fimpie  hitherto  difcovered,  and  is  but  in 
few  hands,  you  may  perhaps  infert  it,  without  being  blamed 
for  in  erting  jiale  remarks  ;  it  would  now  be  ufeful  to  many 
Farmers,  on  account  of  the  feafon  approaching  for  fowing 
wheat.  I  am,  &c.  C.  W. 

[In  compliance  with  our  correfpondent’s  requeft - Let  Hone 

lime  be  put  into  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  bufhel  of  the  former 
to  70  gallons  of  the  latter  ;  flir  it  well,  and  the  next  day  pour  off 
the  clear  water  into  another  veffel,  and  add  3  pecks  of  common  fait, 
to  the  above  quantity,  and  flir  it  till  all  the  fait  is  diffolved,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Put  the  wheat  in  a  bafket  and  ffeep  it  in  the  water, 
ftirring  the  wheat  for  a  fhort  time,  and  fkimming  off  the  light  grains; 
drain  the  bafket  for  a  minute  or  two,  according  to  its  fize,  and  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  wheat  may  be  fown.  Mr.  Reynolds  fays,  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  he  never  knew  wheat  prove  fmutty 
that  was  lleepedin  this  pickle. 

Withrefp<.<a  to  wheat  being  winter  proud,  we  know  fome  writers 
have  auvifed  its  being  fed  down  early  in  thefpring;  we  have  known 
bad  effe&s  proceed  from  this  pra&ice,  but  never  any  good  ones, 
for  the  wheat  does  not  afterwards  fill  in  the  ear,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive  upon  what  principle  it  is  recommended. 

The  cafe  is  widely  different  when  wheat  appears  to  be  weak  and 
thin  in  the  fpring  ;  becaufe  if  fheep  are  then  turned  upen  it  for  a  fhort 
time,  they  will,  by  checking  its  growth,  occafion  it  to  ftool,  or  tiller. 

The  reafon  given  by  our  correfpondent  why  no  experiments  can 
be  decifive,  in  determining  the  bed  and  moft  proper  time  for  fow¬ 
ing  wheat,  is,  in  our  opinion,  ftrongly  in  point.] 


Article  XII. 


On  the  Danger  of  fometimes  ploughing  too  deep . 
Mr.  Sylvan, 


YOUR  correfpondent  who  writes  from  near Mendip/m  your 
laft  Magazine,  mentions  an  orange-colour’d,  hungry,  bar¬ 
ren  fand  or  gravel  under  the  foil,  which,  if  once  ploughed  up, 

will 
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will  tire  the  patience  of  the  Farmer  ;  this  appears  to  be  fimilar 
to  that  kind  of  earth  which  we  in  this  country  call  foxy,  on 
account  of  its  colour.  1  am  pretty  certain  that  it  contains 
fome  iron  ore,  and  that  the  Farmers  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
ploughing  it  up,  for  it  almoft  deftroys  the  power  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  both  on  tillage  lands,  and  thofe  laid  down  for  pafture. 

WUtJliire. 

[We  are  defirous  of  throwing  all  the  light  we  can  upon  this  fub- 
je£t,  and  have  for  that  reafon  inferted  this  farther  caution.  We  are 
much  pleafcd  to  find  our  correfpondents  agree  fo  well  upon  this 
head;  we  have  already  profeffed  ourfelves  advocates  for  deep  plough¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  tends  to  make  us  alter  our 
opinion.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  offered  are  only  cautions  in 
fome  few  cafes,  and  which  a  Farmer  would  do  well  not  to  overlook, 
or  forget.] 

i—  — ■  '"i  1  "  1  "  . .  llll*",“l  '  — . ' 
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Article  XIII. 

On  the  Benefit  of  Sand  as  a  Manure  for  Clay  Soils . 

S  1  R, 

I  AM  much  pleafed  with  the  plan  of  your  Magazine,  and 
hope  you  will  adhere  to  it,  and  carry  on  the  work  with 
fpirit.  If  you  had  attempted  to  give  a  “  Syftem  cf  Hufban- 
dry,”  you  would  have  found  but  few  readers,  and,  confe- 
quently,  ftill  fewer  purchafers;  the  prefs  groans  with  complete 
fy/iems,  and  yet  how  little  is  to  be  learned  from  them  :  they 
give  us  the  fame  over  and  over  again,  and  a  man  who  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  manage  a  farm  without  any  other  knowledge  than 
what  he  gained  from  fuchbooks,  is  hardly  fit  for  any  thing  elfe 
than  a  ftrait  waiftcoat;  not  that  1  am  an  enemy  to  books,  I  have 
read  much.  All  that  I  expert,  or  that  any  other  Farmer  ex- 
pe£fs,  or  indeed  wilhes  for  in  books,  is  lome  new'  improve¬ 
ment,  fome  particular  hint,  or  addition  to  our  prefent  hock 
of  knowledge  ;  w'e  do  not  want  to  be  taught  when  to  plough, 
or  to  low,  or  to  reap,  or  what  quantity  of  dung  we  ought  to 
put  upon  our  land  ;  we  underhand  thefe  things  as  well,  I  may 
fay  better,  than  the  writers  of  fyftems.  How  is  it  polnble  that 
a  man  (who  pofhbly  never  held  the  plough  in  his  whole  life, 
for  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome  writers  on  hufbandryj  can  point 
out  the  belt  rule  to  manage  a  farm,  to  which  he  is  an  entire 
ilranger  ?  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  follow  thefe  guides  to 
wealth  p  It  is  mod  probable  that  if  a  man  w'as  to  pay  a  v i fit  to 
©ne  of  thefe  “  practitioners  of  the  new  and  old  hufbandry,  in 

order 
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order  to  fee  the  neatcft  and  bed  cultivated  farm  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  would  on  enquiry  be  dire&ed  to  one  of  the 
rooms  upon  the  firjt  Jloor *  in  Grub-flreet. 

Thofe  hints  which  you  have  already  publifhed  will,  as  you 
fay,  repay  fuch  a  trifling  fum  as  fix-pence  a  month  ;  would 
there  were  no  more  fix-pences  than  thefe  trifled  away  !  but 
my  principal  reafon  for  troubling  you  with  this,  is  to  men¬ 
tion  a  Ample  method  of  improving  flifF  clay  foils  by  means  of 
fpreading  fand  upon  them. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  its  great  utility  in 
three  or  four  feveral  experiments,  both  on  tillage  and  grafs 
lands.  The  fandy  fubftance  which  is  fometimes  waihed 
to  the  bottoms  of  hills  in  hard  rains,  after  it  has  lain  fome 
time,  is  of  Angular  fervice.  I  have  known  a  piece  of  paflure 
land,  which  in  fummer  chapped  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  was 
dlfagreeable  for  people  to  walk  over  it,  cured  by  fpreading 
upon  it  this  kind  of  drift-Jand,  as  I  have  heard  it  called. 
Though  this  method  of  improving  land  is  not  new,  yet  it  is 
very  rarely  praftifed,  at  leaft  not  nearly  fo  much  as  it  ought 
to  be;  for  fince  turnpike  roads  are  fo  common,  this  kind  of 
manure  may  be  had  in  much  greater  plenty,  and  .will  mix 
with  clay  very  readily. 

It  is  well  known  that  clay  (brinks  greatly  in  drying ;  but  if 
a  little  fand  be  well  mixed  with  it,  this  property  is  greatly  df- 
minifhed;  hence  how  fand  afts  as  a  manure  upon  clay,  will 
eafily  be  underftood.  In  hot,  dry  weather,  clay  is  baked,  as 
we  may  fay,  but  fand  is  loofeft ;  in  moift  weather  thefe  pro* 
perties  in  both  are  partly  reverfed. 

Corner  fdjMre.  G.  G. 

[On  reading  fome  of  our  modern  f‘  Syftems  of  Hufbandry,”  we 
are  naturally  reminded  of  the  Philofopher’s  remark  after  he  had 
walked  through  the  fair,  and  furveyed  the  numerous  trinkets, — 
“  How  many  things  here  are,  fays  he,  which  I  do  not  want  /” 

Doclcr  Lewis,  in  his  “  Philofophical  commerce  of  aits,”  informs 
us,  that  pure  clay  (brinks  in  drying  about  one  ten  or  twelfth  part; 
but  if  a  little  fand  be  mixed  with  the  clay,  it  will  then  (brink  in 
drying  about  one  thirtieth  part  only.  The  particles  of  fand  being 
fo  much  larger  than  thofe  of  clay,  prevent  the  latter  from  adhering 
too  ciofely ;  thefe  interftices  thus  formed,  will  therefore  readily  admit 
the  moifture  to  pafs  off  in  rainy  wearher  ;  and  in  very  hot,  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  fand,  as  our  correfpondent  with  the  greateft  propriety  ob~ 
forces,  being  loofeft,  will  prevent  the  clay  from  being  baked,  as 
we  may  venture  to  term  it.] 


*  A  cant  term  for  a  garret. 


Article 
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Article  XIV. 

Columella  s  Dijjcrtation  on  the  different  Kindi  of  Manure . 

CONTINUED. 

THE  dung-hill  only  is  the  farmer’s  Uni verfal  refuge;  he 
flies  to  it,  fays  Duhamel,  on  all  occafions  ;  but  vi  im¬ 
proper  ufe  only  ought  to  be  condemned.  Lefs  dung  and  more 
tillage  than  is  commonly  ufed  would  undoubtedly  produce 
better  crops.  Tull's  principal  fault,  in  my  opinion,  lay  in 
totally  excluding  dung  from  his  fylletn;  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  and  1  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  perfon  who 
has  tried  the  experiment,  when  I  repeat,  that  tillage,  and  the 
influence  of  the  atmofphere,  will  not  reflore  fo  much  to  the 
foil  in  one  feafon  as  m  taken  from  it  by  a  large  crop  of  corn : 
for  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  time  allowed  will  not  admit  of  it. 

I  know  it  is  a  cuftom  with  fome  fanners  to  dung  feldom 
and  liberally;  with  others,  to  manure  often,  but  with  a  more 
fparing  hand.  Wheat  or  other  grain  fowed  upon  a  dung-hill 
would  produce  but  little  ;  the  wheat  would  generally  be  fmut- 
ty,  as  it  frequently  is  in  hot  foils  that  are  over  dunged,  of 
which  one  of  your  correfpondents  has  given  a  good  account 
in  the  firfl  number  of  this  Magazine.  When  long  litter  dung 
is  grown  mouldy  and  ploughed  into  the  ground  in  this  fiate, 
and  wheat  immediately  fown,  a  fmutty  crop  is  often  the 
confequence. 

In  making  compofls  with  dung,  lime,  and  earth,  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  lay  the  lime  next  the  dung,  becaufe  it  is  apt 
to  burn  it ;  but  let  there  be  a  ftratum  of  earth  between.  The 
different  flrata  in  compofls  are  often  made  too  thick,  fo 
that  the  fermentation  which  is  wanted  goes  on  too  flowly. 
If  at  any  time  this  fhould  be  unavoidable,  the  whole  fhould 
be  frequently  turned  and  mixed  ;  in  fhort,  compofls  are  not 
in  general  fo  often  turned  as  they  require,  nor  fufficient 
care  taken  to  prevent  the  weeds  which  grow  upon  them  from 
running  to  feed  ;  juft  as  the  weeds  are  beginning  to  flower, 
let  them  all  be  digged  into  the  compoft,  and  not  plucked  up 
and  thrown  away,  as  is  the  wafteful  cuflom  of  fome  Farmers ; 
for  rank  weeds  will  make  good  manure.  Rufhes,  fern,  and 
weeds  of  all  kinds,  before  they  feed,  may  be  added  to  the 
compoft,  to  increafe  its  quantity. 

A  Farmer  fhould  throw  no  more  ftraw  into  his  yard  than  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  ;  it  would  turn  to  a  much  more  profitable 
account  to  take  in  flock  to  eat  it;  let  him  confider  what  a 

very 
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very  fmall  portion  of  poor  dung  a  load  of  ftraw  will  make  if 
fuflfered  to  lie  in  an  heap  till  it  is  rotted  ;  and  how  much  fu- 
perior  to  it  animal  dung  is  of  every  kind. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  in-  the  world  approve  of  covering 
farmyards  with  ftrata  of  earth  and  ftraw;  I  fhould  be  forry 
to  fee  my  cattle  plunging  up  to  their  knees  in  dirt;  I  wilh  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  dry,  and  warm.  And  in  fact,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thus  raifing  manure  in  this  manner,  on  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  cheap,  does  not  feem  to  be  well  founded.  A  Far¬ 
mer  muft  often  fetch  earth  from  a  confiderablediflance  into  his 
yard,  and  then  be  at  a  fecond  expence  to  cart  it  to  the  field. 
But  admitting  this  principle  to  be  a  good  one,  I  know  that  in 
many  cafes  it  will  not  pay  on  account  of  the  difiance;  I 
(liould  therefore  recommend  compofts  to  be  made  as  near  as 
pofiible  to  the  fields  intended  to  be  manured,  only  observing 
to  cart  the  dung  to  that  part  of  the  road  or  lane,  if  it  be  wide 
enough,  where  there  is  plenty  of  earth  to  mix  with  it  ;  or 
elfe,  to  carry  it  at  once  into  the  field,  where  in  fome  corner 
he  may  find  earth  enough  ;  but  of  this  every  Farmer  will  hiin- 
felf  be  the  bcfl  judge.  I  would  upon  the  whole  however  re¬ 
commend  to  him,  never  to  put  dung  upon  land  without  firft 
mixing  fome  earth  with  it ;  except  in  the  particular  circum- 
flance  (noticed  in  your  Iafi  number)  where  land  is  much  in- 
fefied  with  grubs,  and  where  litter  dung  muft  on  that  account 
be  preferred. 

I  would  not  defignedly  make  a  farm-yard  flope  fo  much  as  to 
render  a  cefs-pool  neceflary  to  receive  the  runnings,  which  in 
fuch  a  cafe  would  be  inceflant  in  rainy  weather,  becaufe  it 
would  be  robbing  the  dung  of  its  richeft  part  to  anfwer 
no  purpofe,  it  being  much  beft  retained.  But  if  the  yard 
was  fo  fituated,  a  Farmer  would  be  highly  to  blame  not  to 
make  one,  unlefs  he  could,  by  making  proper  drains,  pre¬ 
vent  the  urinous  part  from  running  to  wafte.  The  liquor 
which  thus  drains  from  the  yard,  ftables,  Sac.  proves  a  very 
rich  manure  ;  it  has  often  been  applied,  by  means  of  a  water- 
cart,  upon  both  arable  and  pafture  lands,  with  the  wifhed-for 
fuccefs.  In  the  United  Provinces,  if  I  miftake  not,  they  faf- 
ten  a  bag  to  catch  the  urine  of  their  cows,  fo  fcnfible  are  they 
of  its  fertilizing'  quality. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  apply  dung  in  its  raw  ftate 
to  the  roots  of  trees  or  fhrubs,  it  being  very  prejudicial  to 
them  ;  but  when  mixed  with  earth  till  it  is  perfectly  rotted, 
this  pernicious  quality  will  be  correfled. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  my  diflertation  with  a  remark 
©n  a  popular  miftake,  which  is,  that  earth  or  vegetables  laid 
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in  heaps  to  rot,  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  falts  as  when 
bui  nt  to  afnes ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from 
fa£i.  The  different  kinds  of  afhes  which  are  fo  beneficial  in 
manuring  land,  abound  with  fixed  alkaline  falts,  but  not  one 
grain  of  thefe  falts  can  be  obtained  without  the  aftion  of  fire; 
a  fmall  portion  of  volatile  fait  may  indeed  be  procured,  but  it 
is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  worth  notice.  I  propofe  to  confider 
the  properties  of  peat  afhes,  foaper’s  afhes,  &. c.  in  my  next. 

[We  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  piece  of  hufbandry 
quite  a-propO'  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  others,  as  well  as  Co¬ 
lumella ,  refpedting  the  liquor  that  drains  from  yards  and  dung-hills, 
which  we  remember  to  have  heard  is  pradtifed  in  Italy,  if  our  me¬ 
mory  ferves  us  right. 

The  Farmer  ma.^es  a  bafon  or  refervoir,  fufHciently  capacious, 
upon  one  of  the  higheft  and  mod  commodious  fpots  of  land  upon 
the  eftate,  into  which  he  throws  his  manure,  and  then  fills  it  with 
water  by  means  of  an  aquedutt,  or  a  pump  ;  when  the  water  is  Ef¬ 
ficiently  ;mprcgnated,  it  is  let  out,  and  by  proper  drains  and  car¬ 
riages  conveyed  over  the  lands  ntended  to  be  manured.  How  far 
this  may  be  practicable  in  this  country  is  not  our  bufinefs  at  prefent 
to  difcufs  ;  but  perhaps  in  fome  future  number  we  may  venture  to 
rifque  a  few  remarks  upon  it.] 


Article  XV. 


A  cheap ,  certain ,  and  profitable  Method  of  Jheltering  Cattle  and 
Land  that  are  expofed  to  Sea  Breezes. 


S  i  R, 


WHEN  we  fee  the  poor  cattle  near  the  fea  coafF  {hiver¬ 
ing  with  cold  ;  the  trees  and  bufhes  dinted,  with  tops 
that  feem  to  have  been  clipped  with  (hears  ;  we  feem  to  willi 
that  fome  tree  or  fhrub  could  eafily  be  procured  which  would 
thrive  pretty  fait  in  fuch  a  lituation,  and  afford  the  fo-much- 
defircd  Ihelter. 

On  turning  it  in  my  thoughts  I  recollected  the  Birch  tree, 
which,  Mr.  Boutcher  fays,  the  late  Earl  of  Haddington juftly 
{tiled  an  amphibious  plant,  becaufe  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or 
{filiation,  whether  it  be  rich  or  poor,  wet  Qr  dry,  fandy  or 


rocky.  .  ,  .r 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  barely  to  recommend  railing 
woods  or  planting  coppices,  merely  to  try  whether  the  expe¬ 
riment  would  fucceed;  but  I  recollect  to  have  feen  very  fine 
birch  trees,  and  pretty  extenfive  coppices,  near  the  fea  coaft 
in  fome  part  of* JDorfetfhire,  wheie  neither  oak,  afh,  elm, 
Vol.  I.  X  nor 
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nor  fir  would  flourifh.  As  the  birch  is  fo  well  recommended 
both  from  books  and  expi  rience,  and  is  fo  eafily  raifed,  thole 
gentlemen,  &c.  who  want  plantations  lor  the  above-mentioned 
purpofe,  can  now  be  at  no  lofs  to  know  what  will  fucceed,  at 
a  fmall  ex  pence.  Though  the  timber  is  not  very  valuable,  it 
is  however  an  ufeful  one,  and  will  lerve  lor  many  purpofes 
which  I  need  not  enumerate. 

Bath ,  July  12,  1776.  V  A  R  R  O. 


Article  XVI. 

General  Rules  for  diflilling  Spirituous  Waters . 
[Continued  from  page  72.] 

BY  fpirituous  waters  are  underdood  tliofe  in  which  tho 
fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof  llrength,  by  which  is  meant, 
fpirit  that  contains  an  equal  mixture  of  water.  They  have 
been  ufually  called  compound  waters,  even  when  diddled  from 
one  ingredient  only;  as  thole  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
drawn  by  common  water,  though  from  a  number  ol  ingre¬ 
dients,  are  named  jimple  waters',  the  title,  here,  ^elating  not 
to  fimplicity  in  refped  of  compofuion,  but  to  the  vehicle  be¬ 
ing  common  water. 

1. — The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be  moderately  and 
newly  dried,  except  Inch  as  are  ordered  to  befrelh  gathered. 

2. — After  the  ingredients  have  been  deeped  in  the  fpirit  for 
the  time  preferibed,  add  as  much  water  as  will  be  lufficient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma;  that  is,  burning  to  the  dill. 

3. — The  liquor  which  comes  over  fird  in  the  d  1  {filiation,  is 
by  fome  kept  by  itfelf  under  the  title  of  fpirit;  and  the  other 
runnings,  which  prove  milky,  fined  down  by  art.  But  it  is 
better  to  mix  all  the  runnings  together  without  fining  them, 
that  the  waters  may  podefs  the  virtues  of  the  plant  entire  ; 
which  is  a  circumdance  to  be  more  tegarded  than  their  fine- 
nefs  or  fightlinefs. 

If  the  didillation  be  fk il fully  managed,  the  heat  equable 
and  all  along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn  off  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  di reded,  mod  of  the  waters  will  appear  fulliciently  bright 
and  fine  ;  lome  of  them  which  look  turbid  jud  after  they  are 
drawn,  will  on  (landing  for  a  few  days  become  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  pradice  heie  forbidden,  of  faving  fome  ol  the 
fird  runnings  apart,  is  certainly  very  injurious  to  the  rompo- 
(ition  ;  the  water  being  not  only  robbed  by  it  of  fome  of  the 

more 
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more  volatile  parts  of  the  ingredients,  but  likewife  rendered 
permanently  milky,  as  wanting  the  fplrit  which,  by  diffolving 
the  oil  of  the  ingredients  that  gives  this  appearance,  would 
make  the  liquor  tranfparent.  Nor  is  the  method  of  fining  the 
turbid  waters  bv  alum,  &c.  lefs  culpable  ;  for  thefe  additions 
produce  their  effefis  only  bv  feparating  from  the  liquor  what  it 
-  had  before  gained  from  the  ingredients. — We  fhall  here  give 
a  few  of  the  belt  recipes  for  fpirituous  waters. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water . 

Take  of  cinnamon,  one  pound;  French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  fieep  together  for  two  days,  and  then  difi.il  off 
one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufeful  cordial  water,  but  not 
fo  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expe&ed;  for  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  virtues  of  the  fpice  arife  till  after  the  pure  fpirituous 
part  has  diftilled.  There  is  another  method  of  making  this 
water,  which  is  by  fome  preferred  as  more  elegant,  equally 
firong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  naufeous  taint  with 
which  the  common  proof  fpirits  are  impregnated.  It  is  made 
by  mixing  the  fimple  cinnamon  water  with  fomewhat  lefs  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  re&ified  fpirit:  on  fhaking  them  toge¬ 
ther,  the  liquor  lofes  its  milky  hue,  and  foon  becomes  clear. 

Spirituous  Pepper-mint  Water. 

Take  of  pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound  and  a  half;  proof 
fpirit  a  gallon  ;  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  by  difiillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  flatulent  colics,  and  other  like 
diforders,  in  which  it  often  gives  immediate  relief;  though  it 
is  not  near  fo  firong  of  the  pepper-mint  as  the  fimple  water. 

Plague  Water. 

Take  of  maflerwort  roots,  and  butter-bur  roots,  each  four 
ounces ;  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  zedoaiv,  each  two 
ounces  ;  angelica  feeds,  and  bay-berries,  each  three  oun¬ 
ces ;  fcordium  leaves,  fix  ounces;  French  brandy,  two 
gallons.  Pour  the  brandy  011  the  other  ingredients,  firfi 
cut  and.bruifed  ;  digeft  for  four  days,  and  then  diitil  off 
two  gallons. 

This  water  is  not  a  little  unpleafant,  tho’  it  has  fcarce  any 
advantage  to  counterbalance  that  inconvenience,  notwith- 
fianding  its  title. 

X  2 


Eau 
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Eau  Dc  Cannes . 

Take  of  balm  leaves,  frefh,  four  ounces;  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
two  ounces;  coriander  feeds,  and  nutmegs,  each  one 
ounce;  angelica  root,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  balm-water,  one  pint ;  proof  fpirir,  two  pints. 
Powder  the  drv  ingredients,  and  digefl  them  with  the  fpi- 
rit  in  a  clofe  vefTel  for  two  or  three  days;  then  add  the 
balm-water,  and  diflil  in  balneo  almoft  to  drynefs. 

This  water  is  an  elegant  cordial,  all  the  ingredients  giving 
over  to  it  great  fhare  of  their  flavour ;  the  balm,  though  it 
feems  intended  as  the  principal,  yields  the  leaf!.  It  has  of 
late  been  greatly  efleemed  in  moll  parts  of  Europe. 

Arquebufade  Water. 

Take  of  comfry  leaves  and  roots,  fage,  mugwort,  and  bug- 
lofs,  each  four  handfuls;  betony,  fanicle,  ox-eye  daily, 
common  daify,  greater  figwort,  plantane,  agrimonv.  ver¬ 
vain,  wormwood,  and  fennel,  each  two  handfuls;  St. 
John’s  wort,  longbirthwort,  orpine, ‘veronica.  Idler  cen¬ 
taury,  milfoil,  tobacco,  moufe-car,  mint,  and  liy flop,  each 
one  handful  ;  wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  the  herbs,  pour  on  them  the  wine, 
and  let  them  Hand  together  in  digeftion,  in  hone-dung,  or 
any  other  equivalent  heat,  for  three  days  ;  afterwards  diflil  in 
an  alembic  with  a  moderate  fire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been  for  fome  time  held  in  great 
efleem,  in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagulated  blood,  difeuf- 
fing  the  tumours  that  arife  on  fratlurcs  and  diflocations,  for 
preventing  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes,  cleanfing  and  healing 
ulcers  and  wounds,  particularly  gun-fhot  wounds;  but  the 
virtues  of  molt  of  the  herbs  refiding  in  fuel)  parts  as  are  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  in  thisproccfs,  we  fear  the  virtues 
of  this  water  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 


Article  XVII. 

The  Advantages  and  Di [advantages  of  ploughing  in  green  Crops 

for  Manure ,  consider ed. 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

S  I  R, 

A  $  none  of  your  correfpondents  have  yet  thought  proper 
to  give  their  opinion  about  ploughing  in  green  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  manure,  I  frail  lake  the  liberty  to  fay  a  lew  words 
Upon  the  fubjecl,  -  his 
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This  cuftom  is  very  antient ;  but  among  the  moderns  (if  I 
may  call  them  fo)  the  Flemings  arc  allowed  to  be  the  fit  it  who 
praftifed  it  with  any  tolerable  fuccefs.  .  It  appears  from  their 
hiftory  that  they  laid  great  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  this  ha-.  proba¬ 
bly  induced  many  Englifh  Farmers  to  think  more  highly  and 
favourably  of  the  practice  than  it  may  defei  vc  ;  for  it  (hould  oe 
£rft  confidered,  that  the  Flemings  lived  upon  very  fmall  farms, 
which  they  managed  with  abundance  of  neatnefs,  care,  and 
induftrv,  fo  that  they  looked  more  like  gardens  than  farms. 

Many  farms  have  too  great  a  proportion  of  arable  land,  and 
are  fituated  at  too  great  a  diflance  from  towns  to  purchafe  dung 
upon  terms  that  would  make  it  worth  the  Farmer  s  wbde  to 
fetch  it ;  for  he  mull  confider  the  nature  of  his  foil,  and  what 
crops  it  will  bear,  before  he  ventures  too  far  in  his  expences. 
It  likewife  fometimes  happens  that  the  proportion  of  the  ara¬ 
ble  land  all  through  the  whole  country  is  much  too  great;  and 
that  manure  enough  cannot  be  had  on  any  teims  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  kept  in  tillage,  and  this  occafions  very  poor  crops 
in  return  ;  for  fome  Farmers  are  very  fond  of  ploughing  and 
fowing  all  their  land,  if  poflible,  when  corn  fetches  a  pietty 
good  price,  forgetting  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  worn- 
out  land  when  corn  is  cheap  ;  and  pieafing  themfelves  all  the 
while  with  the  thoughts  that  when  this  confequence  docs  hap¬ 
pen,  that  their  landlords  mull  either  lower  their  rents,  or  take 
the  farms  into  their  own  hands.  When  a  farm  is  thus  fnu* 
ated  where  dung  is  fcarce,  what  is  he  to  do?  Is  he  to  fow 
without  dunging  his  land,  or  to  let  it  lie  ft  ill  .or  lear  ol  bemg 
thought  wafteful  and  flovenly  by  ploughing  in  buck  wheat, 
clover,  vetches,  &c.  ?  I  anfwer,  be  is  not  to  fow  without  ma¬ 
nure,  nor  to  let  bis  land  lie  ftill,  nor  yet  to  plough  in  his  clo¬ 
ver  or  vetches,  unlefs  be  is  forced  to  it  from  fome  unioreft  t  n 
circumflances,  for  thefe  will  fometimes  happen  to  the  heft 
Farmers  :  but  choice  and  neceflity  are  not  the  fame.  I  fhall 
more  particularly  confider  this  another  time,  confining  my- 
feif  now  to  the  ebgibity  of  ploughing  in  a  crop  of  clover  for 

inflance.  . 

At  firfi  fight  it  feems  abfurd  enough  to  raile  a  good  crop  and 

then  to  plough  it  into  the  earth  again ;  it  would  indeed  be  a 
real  abfurdity-if  vegetables  received  the  whole  of  their  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  foil  only;  but  this  is  now  well  known  not 
to  be  the  cafe.  A  good  crop,  (for  we  will  fuppofe  it  a  good 
one  for  the  fake  of  the  argument,  tho’  land  which  wants  to  be 
manured  does  not  always  produce  a  heavy  one)  I  fay  then  that 
a  good  crop  which  covers  the  ground  will  make  it  fine  and 

mellow. 
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mellow,  for  there  not  being  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  the 
furface  of  the  land,  the  dews,  See.  will  ferment  and  putrefy,  and 
of  courfe  this  putrefa£Hon  will  meliorate  the  foil ;  and  no  one 
is  fo  hardy  as  to  deny  that  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  ploughed 
in  will  manure  the  land,  and  make  it  fit  to  bear  a  crop  of  corn; 
but  then  I  always  find  that  the  vegetable  manures  are  weaker 
and  wear  out  fooner  than  the  animal  manures.  Its  virtue  there¬ 
fore  being  on  all  hands  admitted,  the  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  is,  the  nature  of  the  crop  which  the  Farmer  intends  to 
manure  for ;  fome  make  it  their  conflant  rule  to  manure  for 
wheat,  others  for  turnips,  others  for  beans,  whichever  crop 
is  intended  to  come  firft  in  the  courfe;  for  this  will  require 
a  different  manner  of  treatment,  becaufe  a  perfon  will  not 
plough  in  his  clover  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  for  wheat  as 
he  would  for  turnips  or  beans  ;  but  of  this  the  Farmer  will 
judge  for  himfelf  eafilv  enough  without  my  inftru&ions ;  but 
I  think  the  following  piece  of  hufbandry  more  beneficial  to 
the  1  md,  and  more  profitable  to  the  Farmer. 

As  the  broad  clover  may  commonly  be  mowed  twice,  the 
firft  crop  fliould  be  mowed  as  early  as  circumftances  would 
admit,  and  the  fecond  crop  folded  upon  loofelv.  If  the  farm 
is  not  found  for  fheep,  then  as  many  cattle  fhould  be  turned 
upon  it  as  the  crop  would  maintain;  but  they  fhould  not  run 
all  over  it  at  once ;  if  however  the  Farmer  prefers  that  me¬ 
thod,  I  would  by  all  means  advife  him  to  cut  down  the  clover 
which  the  cattle  refufe  on  account  of  its  ranknefs,  and  he  will 
find  that  as  foon  as  it  is  a  little  withered  they  will  eat  it  all  up, 
though  they  would  not  touch  it  while  it  was  growing  :  this 
fhould  be  done  by  degrees.  By  this  method  the  land  would 
be  better  manured  than  by  ploughing  it  in,  befides  having  a 
crop  of  clover  hay,  of  which  anv  practical  Farmer  will  be 
convinced  by  a  few  moments  reflettion.  If  lie  could  recon¬ 
cile  himfelf  to  keep  fows  with  young  pigs  upon  the  clover, 
as  they  do  in  Chefhire,  he  would  reap  a  much  greater  benefit 
by  it  than  by  any  other  method.  I  mu  ft  not  lorget  that  fome 
foils  w  ill  not  carry  two  good  crops  of  clover  in  one  year,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  latter  being  fed  off  in  the  manner  here  propofed; 
and  in  many  places  they  are  ftrangers  to  the  large  broad  clo¬ 
ver,  having  only  the  fmall  red  clover,  called  cow-grafs,  which 
does  not  lo  cafily  admit  of  being  mowed  twice  ;  all  that  can 
he  faid  to  this  is,  that  they  cannot  pra£tife  it  to  fo  great  an 
advantage,  but  then  they  will  have  a  better  fingle  crop  which 
will  carry  a  greater  flock,  and  the  land  will  confequently  be  the 
better  immured.  Now  let  any  perfon  compare  this  hulbandry 

With 
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with  the  other,  where  the  clover  muft  be  ploughed  in  as  foon 
as  it  is  rank  enough  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  land  left  lor  a 
confiderable  time  to  allow  the  clover  time  to  rot  ;  whereas  in 
my  method  the  hock  is  conftantly  upon  the  land  till  it  is 
wanted  to  be  ploughed  for  fowing.  Nothing  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  will  juftify  thepra&ice  butabfolute  neceflity,  which 
will  very  rarely  be  the  cafe. 

There  is  an  inconvenience  that  attends  ploughing  in  green 
crops  which  it  is  necelfarv  to  mention,  and  that  is,  their  har¬ 
bouring  fo  many  worms,  flags,  &c.  which  will  fometimes  de¬ 
vour  the  wheat.  Some  land  is  much  more  fubjeft  to  them 
than  others,  and  I  have  known  lime  ufed  upon  it  with  luc- 
cefs ;  nay,  I  know  that  many  of  the  Farmers,  who  refide  upon 
the  fpot  that  I  allude  to,  make  it  a  conftant  rule  to  lime  their 
clover  ftubbles  -when  they  plough  them  up,  on  account  ol  the 
grubs  and  other  fuch  like  vermin. 

W—Jhirc .  An  OLD  FARMER. 

P.  S.  1  know  fome  writers  tell  us,  that  mowing  the  clover 
a  fecond  time  is  better  for  the  land  than  feeding  it  off ;  and  I 
will  believe  them  when  it  is  found  from  experience  that  land 
may  be  mowed  every  year  without  manure;  and  yet  it  may  be 
grazed  by  cows  every  year  without  it. 

[It  was  natural  for  us  to  dip  into  the  treatife  intitled  “  Winter 
Riches,’’  by  Mr.  Peters,  becaufe  he  is  the  patron  of  the  Vegetable 
Syjlem  of  Agriculture ;  and  if  vve  may  judge  from  his  book,  he  has 
prafitifed  it  in  the  greateft  perfection.  Our  readers,  we  prefume, 
will  not  be  di;  plea  fed  with  the  follow  ng  quotation,  (for  thF  book 
is  not  in  every  one’s  hands)  as  it  completely  exhibits  the  mode  of 
hufbandry  which  Mr.  Peters  f  highly  extols  and  recommends. 

“  Suppofe  (fays  he,  p.  83)  a  crop  of  any  fort  of  corn  on  a  held. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  or  rathe"  middle  of  September,  in 
that  year,  it  is  to  be  ploughed  up  and  Town  with  rye  and  b-.rley,  or 
black  oits  and  rye;  the  end  of  February,  [following]  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  (as  occafion  may  fervr)  put  in  ewes  and  lambs, 
and  there  let  them  feed,  and  as  many  more  as  the  land  will  feed  of 
wethers:  in  May,  plough  this  field  up,  and  fow  it  w  th  cole  feed: 
in  July,  feed  it  off  by  lheep  penning,  or  plough  it  in  ;  as  loon  as 
ploughed,  fow  turnips  or  buck  wheat,  and  either  pen-feed  it  off  by 
lheep,  or  plough  it  in  as  before;  in  either  cafe,  plough  tl.e  ground, 
and  fow  it  immediately  again  with  another  vegetable  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  ;  or  either  of  the  former  may  be  fed  off  with  hogs.  • 

“  Then,  in  OCIober  at  farthefl,  plough  it  up,  an  i  fow  wheat  in 
the  manner  before  obferved,  [that  is,  ploughed  in,  and  lightly  har¬ 
rowed]  and  I  dare  fay  every  rational  being  will  allow,  that  an  acre 
under  a  rotation  of  tillage,  cannot  be  more  fuliy  employed  or  en- 
r’ched.” 


It 
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In  page  12,  Mr.  P.  is  a  little  more  particular  in  his  inflruftions  j 
rf  If  (fays  he)  neither  of  the  vegetables  mentioned  fhould  be  want¬ 
ing  for  lheep,  black  cattle,  horfes,  pigs  &c.  plough  them  in  for 
manure,  as  bfteil  as  they  are  here  mentioned  to  be  produced,  in  a 
rotational  change  ;  feeding,  or  ploughing,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
accord. ng  as  they  may  be  wanted. 

“  Shall  I  requeil  the  man  who  calls  himfelf  a  Farmer,  to  dived 
himfelf  one  moment,  and  uncover  himf  lf  from  that  worn-out,  rot¬ 
ten-threaded  garment  of  perverfenef. ;  and  cor.lider  the  advantages 
arifing  from,  firft  two  crops  of  food,  and  two  man urings  with  (heep- 
dung,  and  only  three  ploughings.  Or,  fecondly,  two  manurings  of 
vegetables  ploughed  in,  one  growingon  the  upper  furface  impatient 
to  be  ploughed  "in,  to  do  its  office  of  putrefaction  in  the  earth  (Keep¬ 
ing  therein  J1  its  native  falts  w  thout  evaporating,  or  exhalations 
diminifhing  any  of  its  fertile  oily  juice)  as  what  was  jell  before 
ploughed  in  was  doing.  Or,  thirdly,  feed  one  vegetable  crop  off, 
and  lo  manure  with  the  dung  of  the  aiding  flock,  and  plough  in  the 
oth  t  crop.” 

What  a  firing  of  abfurdities !— Who  can  blame  Farmers  for  their 

averfion  to  Bocks?- - —but  the  reader  will  be  at  no  iois  to  judge 

for  h;mfe!f.] 


Article  XVIII. 

Curious  Account  of  the  Horfes  in  different  Countries . 

From  Bupfon’s  Natural  Hiftory.  [Concluded.] 

“  nr  here  arc  in  Turkey  Arabian  horfes,  Tartar  horfes, 
1  and  horfes  of  the  native  breed  of  the  country  :  thefe 
Jaft  are  handfome,  and  very  (lender;  full  of  velocity,  re¬ 
markably  Iwift,  and  even  graceful ;  but  too  tender  to  bear 
much  fatigue:  they  eat  little,  are  foon  heated,  and  their  (kin 
is  fo  fenfible  that  they  cannot  bear  a  curry-comb  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  only  rubbed  with  a  cloth,  and  wafhed.  I  hefe 
horfes,  though  handfome,  arc,  we  fee,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Arabians:  they  are  even  inferiorto  the  Perfian  horfes,  which 
arc,  next  to  thofe  of  Arabia,  the  bed  and  molt  beautiful  ot 
any  in  the  Ead.  The  padures  in  the  plains  of  Media,  Per- 
fe polls,  Ardcbil,  and  Derbent,  aie  admirably  fine,  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  horfes  are  reared  there,  by  order  of  go¬ 
vernment,  mod  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  almod  all 
of  them  excellent.  Pietro  della  Valle  prefers  the  common 
horfes  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of  Italy,  and  even  to  the  mod  valu¬ 
able  horfes  of  the  kingdom  of  ' Naples.  They  are  generally 
c>f  a  middle  (V/e,  and  feme  even  very  fmall,  which  are  not 
ior  that  the  lcfs  good  and  xlrong :  but  there  are  alfo  many  of 

a  good 
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a  good  fize,  and  even  larger  than  the  Englidi  faddle-borfes. 
rI  hey  have  all  a  (lender  head,  a  fine  neck,  and  a  narrow  ched  ; 
the  ears  well  (haped  and  well  placed,  the  legs  (lender,  the  rump 
well  turned,  and  a  hard  hoof :  they  are  docile*  fprighily,  agile, 
fpirited,  courageous,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
They  run  extremely  fwift,  without  ever  falling  or  (tumbling; 
they  are  robud  and  very  eafilv  fed,  barley  mixed  with  fine 
chopped  draw  being  their  only  food,  which  is  given  them  in 
bags  tied  to  their  heads;  and  fix  weeks  in  fpring  is  all  the 
time  they  are  out  at  grafs.  Their  tails  are  never  cut;  geld¬ 
ings  are  not  known  among  them  ;  cloths  are  laid  over  them 
to  prevent  their  receiving  any  injury  from  the  air  ;  they  are 
rode  only  with  a  fnaffle  bridle,  and  no  fpur ;  and  gieat  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  tranfported  into  Turkey,  and  Kill  more  into 
the  Indies.  Travellers,  who  all  fpeak  highly  of  the  Perfian 
horfes,  agree  however  in  faying,  that  thofe  of  Arabia  are 
fuperior  to  them  in  agility,  courage,  drength,  and  even  beau¬ 
ty  ;  and  that  the  Perfians  themfelves  fet  a  much  higher  value 
on  them,  than  on  the  fined  horfes  of  their  own  country. 

“  The  native  horfes  of  India  are  not  good.  Thofe  made 
ufe  of  by  the  great  men  of  the  country,  have  been  carried  thi¬ 
ther  from  Perfia  and  Arabia.  In  the  day-time  a  little  hay  is 
given  them,  and  in  the  evening  boiled  peafe,  mixed  with 
fugar  and  butter,  indead  of  oats  or  barley.  This  food  fup- 
ports  them,  and  gives  them  fome  drength  ;  for  otherwife 
they  would  foon  wade  away,  the  climate  being  contrary  to 
their  nature.  The  native  horfes  of  the  country  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  very  fmall ;  fome  of  them  even  fo  little,  that,  if  Taver¬ 
nier  may  be  credited,  the  young  Mogul  Prince,  who  was  be¬ 
tween  feven  and  eight  years  of  age,  ufually  rode  a  horfe  very 
well  (haped,  but  not  bigger  than  a  large  greyhound. 

“  ExcetTively  hot  climates  feem  not  to  agree  with  horfes; 
as  a  proof  of  which,  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coad,  of  Indus,  of 
Guinea,  &c.  are,  like  the  Indian  horfes,  very  bad.  They 
carry  their  head  and  neck  remarkably  low,  and  totter  fo 
greatly  in  their  goings,  that  one  thinks  them  always  ready  to 
fall;  they  will  not  ftir  without  continual  beating,  and  mod 
of  them  are  fo  very  low,  that  the  rider’s  feetalmod  touch  the 
ground:  they  arebefides  very  untra£iable,and  indeed  fit  only  to 
feed  negroes,  who  like  their  flefh  as  well  as  they  do  that  of  dogs. 
Thus  wefeethat  theloveof  horfe-defii  iscommon  to  the  negroes 
and  Arabians:  it  is  likewife  fo  in  Tartary,  and  even  in  China. 

“  The  Chinefe  horfes  are  not  better  than  thofe  of  the  In¬ 
dies:  they  are  weak,  fpiritlefs,  ill-(haped,  and  very  fmall: 
thofe  of  Corea  are  but  three  feet  high.  The  Chinefe  cadrate 
Vol.  I.  Y  mod 
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mod  of  their  horfes ;  and  they  are  fo  timid,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  n fed  in  war;  accordingly  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  was 
the  Tartarian  horfes  that  conquered  China.  Thefe  lad  are 
indeed  very  fit  for  war;  for  thuogh  they  ate  gcneially  but  of 
the  middle  fize,  they  are  ftrong,  vigorous,  fpirited,  bold,  light, 
and  great  runners:  their  hoof  is  hard,  but  too  nairow;  the 
head  very  airy,  but  too  fmall ;  the  neck  long  and  (lift,  and 
the  legs  too  high  :  yet  with  all  thefe  defers  they  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  very  good  horfes;  being  indefatigable,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  fwift.  '  The  Tartars  live  with  their  horfes  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Arabians.  When  they  are  feven  01  eight 
months  old,  they  put  boys  on  their  backs,  to  walk  them  about, 
and  gallop  them  at  Ihort  intervals.  They  train  them  up  thus 
by  little  and  little,  and  inure  them  to  very  Ihort  diet ;  but 
never  mount  them  for  an  expedition  till  they  are  fix  or  feven 
years  old,  and  then  they  are  made  to  enduie  incredible  fa¬ 
tigues,  fuch  as  marching  two  or  three  days  without  halting, 
being  four  or  five  without  any  other  nourifhment  than  a 
handful  of  grafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  twenty-four  hours  with¬ 
out  drinking,  &c.  But  thefe  horfes,  which  feem,  and  which 
are  in  fatt.  fo  robuft  in  their  own  country,  foon  fall  away  to 
nothing  when  carried  to  China  or  the  Indies;  though  thv-y 
thrive  pretty  well  in  Perfia  and  1  urkey. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Little  I  artary  have  aho  a  fmall  breed 
of  horfes,  which  they  value  fo  greatly  that  they  never  fuffer 
them  to  he  fold  to  fti  angers.  Thefe  horfes  have  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  thofe  ol  Great  Tartary ;  which  pioves 
how  far  the  fame  ufage,  and  the  fame  manner  of  bringing  up 
thefe  animals,  impart  to  them  the  fame  difpofitions  and  tem¬ 
per.  There  arc  likewife  in  Circaftia  and  Mingrelia  numbers 
of  horfes  which  are  even  handfomer  than  thole  ol  Tartary; 
and  tolerably  fine  horfes  arc  alfo  found  in  the  Ukraine,  Wala¬ 
chia,  Poland,  and  Sweden ;  but  particular  obfervations  have 
not  yet  been  made  on  their  good  qualities  and  defers. 

“  Now,  if  we  confult  the  antients  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  qualities  of  horfes  of  different  countries,  we  fhall 
find,  that  the  Grecian  horfes,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Thef- 
faly  and  Epirus,  were  in  repute,  and  very  good  for  war ;  that 
thofe  of  Achaia  were  the  largeft  then  known  ;  that  the  hand- 
fomeft  of  all  were  thofe  of  yE-gypt,  where  they  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  where  Solomon  purchafed  great  numbers  at  very 
high  prices ;  that  horfes  throve  badly  in  Ethiopia,  on  account 
of  the  too  great  heat  of  the  climate  ;  that  Arabia  and  Africa 
furnilhed  the  beft-made  horfes,  and  efpecially  the  fwift  eft  and 
fitteft  for  the  faddle  or  the  race;  that  thofe  of  Italy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly  of  Apulia,  were  alfo  very  good  ;  that  in  Sicily,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  there  were  ex¬ 
cellent  horfes,  eftimable  for  their  agility  and  fwiftnefs  ;  that 
thofe  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica  were  frnall,  but  fpirited  and 
bold ;  that  thofe  of  Spain  refembled  the  Parthian  horfes,  and 
were  excellent  for  war  j  that  the  Tranfylvanian  and  Wala¬ 
chian  horfes  had  fmall  well-fhaped  heads,  manes  reaching 
down  to  the  ground,  bufhy  tails,  and  were  very  fleet;  that 
the  Danilh  horfes  were  well  made,  and  good  leapers ;  that 
thofe  of  Scandinavia  were  fmall,  but  well  moulded,  and  very 
nimble;  that  the  Flemifh  horfes  were  flrong;  that  the  Gauls 
furniihed  the  Romans  with  good  horfes  for  the  faddle,  and 
for  carrying  burthens;  that  the  German  horfes  were  ill-lha- 
ped,  and  fo  bad  as  to  be  of  no  ufe  ;  that  the  Swifs  had  great 
numbers  of  horfes,  and  very  good  ones  for  war;  that  the 
Hungarian  horfes  w'ere  alfo  very  good;  and  laflly,  that  the 
Indian  horfes  were  very  fmall  and  very  weak. 

“  It  refults  from  all  thefe  faCls,  that  the  Arabian  horfes 
have  ever  been,  and  that  they  ftill  are,  the  firft  in  the  world, 
as  well  for  beauty  as  for  goodnefs ;  that  it  is  from  them,  ei¬ 
ther  immediately,  or  mediately  by  the  means  of  Barbs,  that 
the  finefl  horfes  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Alia,  are  procured  ; 
that  the  climate  of  Arabia  is,  perhaps,  the  true  climate  for 
horfes,  and  the  beft  of  all  climates  for  them  ;  fince  inftead  of 
eroding  there  the  native  breeds  by  foreign  breeds,  great  care 
is  taken  to  preferve  them  entirely  pure  ;  that  if  that  climate 
is  not  in  itfelf  the  bed  for  horfes,  the  Arabians  have  rendered 
it  fuch  by  their  particular  attention  in  all  times  to  ennoble  the 
breed,  by  putting  together  only  fuch  individuals  as  were  the 
beft  fhaped,  and  of  the  firft  rank  ;  that  by  an  unremitted  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  care  for  feveral  ages,  they  may  have  brought 
the  fpecies  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  what  nature 
would  have  done  in  the  beft  climate.  We  may  alfo  conclude 
from  the  above,  that  thofe  climates  which  are  rather  hot  than 
cold,  and  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  dry,  are  the  beft  fuited 
to  the  nature  of  thefe  animals ;  that,  in  general,  fmall  horfes 
are  better  than  large  ;  that  care  is  not  lets  necelfary  to  them 
all  than  food  ;  that  with  familiarity  and  care  lies  one  may  ob¬ 
tain  much  more  of  them  than  by  force  and  punifhment ;  that 
in  horfes  of  hot  countries,  the  bones,  the  hoofs,  and  the  muf- 
cles,  are  much  harder  than  in  thofe  of  our  climates ;  that 
though  heat  agrees  with  thefe  animals,  better  than  cold,  yet 
excefiive  heat  does  not  fuit  them  ;  that  great  cold  is  hkewife 
hurtful  to  them;  in  fine,  that  their  conftitution  and  temper 
depend  almoft  entirely  on  the  climate,  the  food,  the  care  ta¬ 
ken  of  them,  and  the  manner  of  bringing  them  up.’* 
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POE 

FAMILIAR  STANZAS  on  the 
FLOWER-GARDEN. 

HE  Snow-drop  uthers  in  the  year, 
With  ibfc  declining  head; 

Its  hue  does  innocence  declare, 

With  guiltlefs  white  o’erfpread. 

The  Crocus  rears  its  yellow  head, 

But  juft  above  the  ground; 

In  various  pleating  clutters  fpread, 

In  early  fpring  ’tis  found. 

Clofe  in  the  hedge  the  Primrofe  view, 
As  modettly  retir’d ; 

Yet,  from  its  fweet  and  pleating  hue, 
It’s  fought,  and  is  admir’d. 

If  beauty  can  attention  draw, 

Or  charms  can  pleafure  give  ; 

Who  hath  a  Polyanthus  Jaiu, 

Muft  greateft:  praifes  give. 

See  where  that  hedge  extends  a  thade, 
Along  the  green-wood’s  fide, 

Then  fee  a-down  the  bank  difplay’d 
The  Violet’s  purple  prid*. 

Sleepy  by  nature,  fee  it  blow, 

And  blown,  its  head  decline; 

In  vain  o’er  th’  Poppy  fun-beams  glow, 
In  vain  they  brightly  thine  ! 

To  view  the  Honcyfuckle  hafte,— • 

A  pretty  flower  you’ll  fee  ; 

’Tis  fweet  in  fmell,  and  fweet  in  tafte, 
As  gard’ners  all  agree-. 

Come  now,  Sweet-william,  fweeteft 
flower, 

That  gardens  can  adorn  ; 

Sweet  after  ev’ry  bruthing  (bower. 
Sweet  with  the  dew  of  morn. 

The  Larkfpurs  ufually  unite, 

And  friendly  grow  together; 

To  give  to  all  a  valt  delight, 

In  fine  and  pleafanc  weather. 

How  pleufing  is  the  Jeflamine, 

Tho’  limple  to  the  view, 

Yet  fure  its  fcent’s  exceeding  fine, 

And  pleating  is  its  hue. 

This  flower ’s  of  a  double  hue, 

And  Hcart’s-eafe  i3  its  name  ; 

One  part  is  yellow,  t’other  blue, 

But  eminent  its  fame. 

The  florid:  ftill  with  pride  and  care, 
Th’  Auricula  attends  ; 

The  fineft  'tis  his  pride  to  rear, 

To  pleale  himfelf  and  friends. 
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TRY. 

This  is  a  lovely  flower  you  fee, 

’Tis  yellow,  blue,  or  red; 

It  is  the  bright  Anemone, 

And  wide  its  leaves  are  fpread. 

In  variegated  charms  array’d, 

Th’  Ranunculus  does  thine; 

Tho’  low  the  bed  wherein  its  made. 

It  makes  the  garden  fine. 

The  Holly-hock  doth  tow’ring  rife 
AH  noble  to  the  view  ; 

Delighting  florifts  curious  eyes, 

With  lovely  crimfon  hue. 

Aloft  high  tow’ring  to  the  tkies, 

The  Sun-flower  behold  ; 

With  confcious  pride  fne  teems  to  rife, 
With  leaves  like  burnith’d  gold. 

The  Hyacinth,  with  pretty  bells, 

Is  in  the  garden  feen  ; 

Yet  with  the  greateft  pleafure  dwells 
All  wild  upon  the  green. 

In  fields  and  groves,  to  make  a  pofy, 
This  Ample  bloflorn’s  found  ; 

’Tis  light  in  make,  in  colour  rofy. 

And  like  a  Button*  round. 

Tho’  no  great  beauty  Thri’ft  can  boaft. 
In  borders  chiefly  fpread  ; 

When  other’s  beauty’s  gone  and  loft, 

It  lifts  its  little  head. 

Lovely  blooms  the  Daily  fair, 

Simple  flow* ret  of  the  plain  ; 

Ev’ry  little  mifs’s  care, 

Gather’d  by  each  little  fwain. 

In  beauteous  bloom  and  fragrant  fmell, 
The  Rcfe  may  juftly  boatt, 

Moll  other  flowers  to  excel, 

And  is  the  gard’ner’s  toaft. 

The  modeft  Lilly  of  the  Vale, 

Juft  (hews  its  fnowy  head  ; 

Yet  where  it  grows  fweet  feents  prevail. 
And  odours  round  it  fpread. 

Behold  the  gaudy  Tulip  rife, 

In  drels  how  gay  and  fmart ; 

It  captivates  the  longing  eyes, 

But  cannot  win  the  heart. 

Sweet  as  the  fweeteft  breath  of  May, 
And  lovely  to  the  fight, 

The  Gilly-flower  appears  moil  gay, 
W’ith  leaves  like  crimfon  bright. 

Upon  the  pretty  Daffodil, 

Drcft  in  a  yellow  coat, 

The  damfels  of  the  dale  and  hill 
With  youthful  fondnefs  doac. 

*  BjcbcJtr's  Button. 
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Amidft  the  fpreading  high  flag  leaves. 
The  Fleur-de-Lys  behold  $ 

The  flower  a  bluifh  tint  receives 
From  nature’s  fertile  mould. 

Among  the  garden’s  lovely  race, 

This  Ample  herb  behold  j"1* 

With  care  the  country  houfewives  trace 
The  ufeful  Marygoid. 

In  every  pretty  maiden’s  breaft. 

How  pleafing  the  Jonquil  ; 

If  you  are  always  good  contelb, 

Have  that,  or  what  you  will. 

The  Lilac  holas  its  head  on  high, 

In  a  white  garment  dreft  ; 

Or  proudly  fours  towards  the  iky, 

Clad  in  a  purple  veft. 

The  Pinks,  how  pretty  and  how  neat, 
In  an  aflembled  throng  ; 

They  feem  to  claim,  in  modeft  ftate, 
Theflorilf’s  artlefs  fong. 

Carnations,  with  their  double  leaves, 
Bloom  charming  to  the  fight ; 

The  fenfe  a  fragrant  gale  receives, 

And  revels  in  delight. 

Sacred  to  Chrift,  the  Paflion-flower  ap- 
Whodied  to  fave  mankind  ;  [pears, 
To  free  the  world  from  endlefs  fears, 
And  flnful  chains  unbind. 

May  every  garden  deck’d  by  thee, 

An  ufeful  lefl’on  teach  ; 

Mayflowers  inftruttive  preachers  be, 
Without  the  ufe  of  lpeech. 

Difplay’d  before  each  C'nriftian’s  eyes, 
And  as  a  token  meant, 

May’ll:  thou  bid  lolemn  thoughts  arife, 
Of  what  ye  reprel'ent. 

HYMEN  and  P  O  M  O  N  A. 

ERHAPS  ’tis  true,  what  witlings 
urge, 

That  needful  thing,  a  wife, 

As  often  proves  the  plague  and  fcourge 
“  As  comfort  of  one’s  life.” 

For  Marriage  is  an  orchard  fair, 

And  various  fruits  produces, 

Of  four  and  fweet,  of  joy  and  care, 

Like  Autumn’s  various  juices. 

When  forward  girls  and  amorous  boys 
The  fweets  of  love  betray  ; 


How  foon  the  lufeious,  tranfient  joys. 
Like  Summer  fruits  decay  1 
Let  minds  in  judgment  grown  mature, 
In  Hymen’s  bands  engage; 

Such  loves  the  Winter  will  endure, 

And  mellower  grow  by  age. 

Look  round  you  well  before  you  wed, 
With  caution  make  your  choice  ; 
Sv^no  fond  whim  or  palLon  led, 

Attend  to  Reafon’s  voice. 

The  nymph  that’s  beautiful  and  gay, 
Rich,  generous,  fweet  and  mild, 

If  luch  there  be,  fuch  iurely  may 
Be  Golden  Pippins  lryl’d. 

Some,  pr  of  l'cnfe  and  ill-bred  wit. 
Are  iiarfli  as  Coccagec  : 

Such  fruit  may  be  tor  grinding  fit, 

But  eat  who  will  for  me. 

The  rural  lafs  with  ruddy  cheeks, 

The  Redltreak  we  may  name; 

Whofe  lufeious,  wholeforne  juice  be- 
fpeaks 

The  foil  from  whence  *  ilie  came. 

Some  dames  the  john-apple  may  iuit ; 

Like  flirivel’d  parchment  dried  : 

But  fome  men  choofe  luch  Lifting  fruit. 
Nor  envy  fuch  their  bride. 

Others,  like  pears,  look  fweet,  &  fmile 
On  every  pretty  fellow  : 

Too  early  ripe,  they  pleafe  awhile; 

But  loon  they  grow  too  mellow. 

Your  forward  four,  ungracious  flirews 
Make  houlewif’ry  their  boaft  ! 
LikeRufletines,  fit  fauce  forgoofe  ! 

And  there  they  rule  the  road. 

Mark  where  good  fenfe  and  lweetnefs 
And  truth  witiiout  dilguile  ;  [dwell. 
The  man  that  finds  this  Non-pareii, 
Has  fureiy  gain’d  a  prize. 

The  royal  f  Wilding — tlio’  it  grows 
Negiedted  in  our  neids  ; 

Yet  manag’d  well,  the  Artiil  knows 
The  nobieft  liquor  yields. 

Then  let  not  rakes  blalpheme  the  Fair, 
For  wedlock’s  wild  abules; 

When  ev’n  from  Crabs  one  may  with  care 
Extract  delicious  juices. 

*  Herefordjhire. 

J  The  famous  Dcvonjhire  fruit. 


CORRES  PONDENCE. 

ON  account  of  the  indifpofition  of  the  Centlsman  who  favours  us  with  the 
Review  of  Books,  the  'whole  was  not  finiihed  in  time,  and  vve  aid  not 
chufe  to  infert  it  in  a  mutilated  or  unfmilhed  Race  ;  but  it  will  certainly  appear  in 
our  next,  with  an  account  of  Rural  Improvements,  the  farmer  s  Limctui),  Li- 
fays  on  Agriculture,  and  the  Philofophioal  1  raniaclions,  w.th  a  gieat  numbei  of 

pratlical  remarks.  .  ... 

Mr.  Wiiliamfon’s  Remarks- - R--k  from  Ilmim-cr—  Lucinda,  &c.  will 

have  due  attention  paid.' - Faiius  P.dlor  is  referred  to  the  article  An  i  m al- 

culf.  in  the  Dictionary  for  this  month. - Other  articles  promiled  will  be  in. 

ferted  as  foon  as  poflible. 


i5§ 


The  Farmer’s  Magazine, 


Anfwer  to  the  New  Queries  for  the  Farmers  Sons ,  in  the 

Magazine  for  Mayx  p.  76. 

Mr.  Sylvan,  •  . 

IF  the  grains  of  wheat  be  planted  four  ai»  a  funder  every  way,  the 
number  of  grains  required  to  plant  an  acre  will  be  393,2.93,  or,  6 
gallons,  3  pounds,  2  ounces,  lopeunywtfights,  and  13  grains. 

If  they  are  to  be  planted  fix  lUiBiiafunder,  then  the  number  of  grains 
will  amount  only  to  175,075,  or,  2  gallons,  6  pounds,  9  ounces,  ir 
pennyweights,  and  3  grains. 

July  20,  1776.  P.  J. 

[It  appears  from  thefe  calculations  that  if  the  method  of  planting  wheat 
was  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  faving  would  be  immenle  in 
a  national  view.] 


Abstract  oj  the  new  ACT  for  the  RELIEF  o/DEBTORS, 
and  (/BANKRUPTS  in  certain  Cases. 


THIS  aft  extends  itfelf  only  to  perfons  who  are  not  indebted  to  anY 
one  creditor  in  a  greater  fum  than  iooc*!.  and  who  fhall  furrender 
up,  on  oath,  all  their  property  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors 
in  general ;  after  which,  their  perfons,  and  the  perfonal  effe6ts  which  they 
may  in  future  acquire,  are  to  be  for  ever  free  from  all  claim  or  demands, 
on  account  of  debts  con t rafted  before  the  22d  day  of  January  1776  ;  but 
all  future  acquifitions  or  real  property  or  money  in  the  funds,  are  fub- 
jefted  to  the  claims  of  their  feveral  creditors. 

Thofe  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft  are, 

I.  Perfons  arrefted  for  debt,  and  held  to  bail,  on  or  before  the  firftday 
of  January  laft  who  fhall  furrender  themfelves  to  prifon,  on  or  before  the 
twenty-fixth  day  of  June  next. 

II.  Perfons  who  were  arretted  for  debt,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fecond 
day  of  January  laft,  and  have  remained  ever  fince  in  the  aftual  cuftody 
of  the  keeper  of  one  of  his  Majcfty’s  prifons;  crown  debtors  excepted. 

III.  Fugitives  for  debt,  who  were  actually  beyond  fea  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  day  of  January  laft,  and  who  fhall  furrender  themfelves,  within 
fourteen  days  next  immediately  after  their  landing  in  England  to  the 
keeper  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Marfhalfea,  or  Fleet-prifons,  or  to  the  keeper 
of  the  prifon  of  any  diftrift  in  which  they  laft  dwelt,  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
months  before  they  abfeonded.  But  no  difeharge  can  be  granted  to  fu¬ 
gitives  after  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  1778.. 

IV7.  Commifiion,  or  warrant  officers,  in  his  Majefty’s  fea,  or  land  fer- 
vice,  now  upon  the  full,  or  half  pay  lift,  who  for  fear  of  arrefts  have 
taken  fhelter  in  privileged  places,  or  who  have  been  thrown  into  jail,  and 
are  not  under  the  description  of  thofe  perfons  who  can  take  benefit  by  the 
other  provifions  of  this  aft,  arc  to  be  confidered  ns  fugitives,  and  equally 
intitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft,  provided  they  furrender  themfelves  on 
or  before  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  June  next,  to  the  keeper  of  any  of  his 
Majefty’s  prifons,  in  the  manner  prel'cribed  for  fugitive  debtors  return¬ 
ing  from  foreign  parts. 

V.  Perfons  again  ft  whom  commiiTions  of  bankruptcy  have  been  blued, 
on  or  before  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  January  laft,  and  who  are  now 
in  prifon  for  debt  only,  (not  for  contumacy)  or  who  are  now  fecreting 
themfelves  in  fear  of  their  creditors  $  or  perfons  who  were  in  prifon  for 

debt 
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debt  on  the  twenty-feconcl  day  of  January  laft,  and  againft  whom  com- 
millions  of  bankruptcy  have  been  fince  awarded,  may  fummon  their  plain¬ 
tiffs  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  wherein  the  procefs  iffued,  on 
which  they  are  or  may  be  detained,  or  (if  luch  ]udge  live  at  a  diftance) 
before  any  jultice  of  the  peace;  and  the  plaintiffs  not  appearing,  and  not 
proving  that  fuch  bankrupts  have  concealed  any  part  of  their  eftate  or  ef¬ 
fects,  or  have  not  duly  conformed  themfelves  to  the  laws  now  in  force 
againft  bankrupts,  fuch  judge  or  jultice  (hail  difcharge  them  on  their 
taking  an  oath  that  the  caufe  of  the  action  arofe  previous  to  the  ifiuing  of 
the  com  mi  (lion  againft  them,  and  caufing  a  common  appearance  to  be  en¬ 
tered  for  them,  where  neceffary,  in  every  fuch  luit. 

VI.  Bankrupts  againft  whom  commiflions  have  been  iffued,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  January  laft,  having  fully  conformed  to 
the  bankrupt  laws  now  in  being,  and  not  having  been  commuted  to  pi  i— 
fon  for  any  aft  of  contumacy,  See.  may,  if  their  creditors  perfift  in  re- 
fuling  their  certificates,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  apply  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  on  the  report  of  the  comraiiTioners,  has  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  to  order  an  advertifement  to  beinferted  in  the  Gazette 
for  the  allowance  of  the  certificates  of  fuch  bankrupts  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  figned  by  four-fifths  in  number  and  value  of  their  creditors. 

[Nearly  the  fame  forms  refpefting  the  mode  of  receiving  the  benefit 
of  this  aft  are  to  beobferved  as  in  former  afts  of  infolvency.  Schedules 
of  the  eftate  and  effefts,  real  and  perfonal,  of  every  debtor  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  gaoler,  and  a  copy  thereof  by  him  to  every  creditor  who 
may  defue  it.  Thefe  fchedulcs  are  to  be  attefted  by  the  debtors  (when 
they  are  brought  before  the  Juftices  for  their  difeharge)  to  contain  a  dif- 
covery  of  the  whole  of  their  effefts  ;  and  infolvents  convifted  of  perjury 
are  to  be  adjudged  as  felons,  and  to  fuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.] 

The  eftate  and  effects  of  prifoners  upon  their  difeharge  to  be  veiled  in 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  their  fucceflfors,  who  are  to  make  over  the 
fame  to  the  aflignees  (to  be  named  by  the  court)  who  are  impowered  to 
fue  in  their  own  names  for  infol vent’s  eftate,  or  execute  any  truft  or  power 
for  the  prifoner,  whofe  real  eftate  they  are  to  make  fale  of,  and  make  a 
dividend  of  the  purchafe  money  within  three  months,  fiift  making  up 
their  accounts  and  verifying  them  upon  oath. 

Thirty  days  notice  to  be  given  of  making  a  dividend;  and  the  furplus, 
if  any,  of  the  infolvent’s  eftate  to  be  paid  to  him. 

No  alignment  of  the  infolvcnt  can  affeft  prior  mortgages ;  and  the 
power  in  prifoners  of  leafing  lands  are  to  be  veiled  in  the  alfignees. 

Fugitives  intending  to  furrender,  and  previoufly  arrefted,  are  not  thereby 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  aft. 

But  perfons  who  have  defrauded  their  creditors,  by  taking  up  goods, 
money,  or  fecurities,  under  falfe  pretences,  are  pofitively  excluded  from 
any  benefit.  Thofe  alfo  are  excepted  who  (hall  be  found  to  have  fold  or 
afligned  any  part  of  their  property  with  intent  to  defiaud  their  cieditcrs. 

The  difeharge  of  a  prifoner  is  no  acquittal  to  his  partners  or  fureties. 

Goalers  making  falfe  entries  in  their  prifon  books  or  lifts,  to  forfeit 
500I.  with  treble  cofts. 

Every  creditor  has  a  right  to  demand  an  interview  with  his  debtor  in 
prifon/who  if  he  (hall  refufe  to  tell  the  name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  at 
whofe  fuit  he  is  detained,  (hall  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  this  aft. 

Every  creditor  who  (hall  oppofe  a  prifoner  s  difeharge,  (hail  allow  the 
prifoner  3s.  6d.  or  4-s.  per  week ;  in  default  or  which,  for  one  foitnight, 
he  may  obtain  a  difgharge* 


Perfons 
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Perfons  owing  more  than  ioool.  to  one  perfon,  may  obtain  the  benefit 
of  this  a£t,  if  they  can  procure  fuch  creditor’s  confent.  Or  if  the  debt 
was  incurred  by  being  fecurity  for  others,  and  no  part  of  the  money  or 
property  obtained  on  that  fectiritv  applied  to  their  own  ufe. 

Twenty  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  the  dilcovery  of  any  part  of  an  infol- 
vent’s  eftate,  not  let  forth  in  the  fchedule  delivered,  and  perfons  con¬ 
vifted  of  concealing  any  part  of  an  infolvent’s  eftate,  are  to  forfeit  iool. 

with  double  the  value  of  the  eftate  oreffefts. - Diicharges  fradulently 

obtained  are  declared  to  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. - •  Where 

mutual  credit  has  been  given,  the  balance  is  to  be  ftated  and  allowed. 

Pi  tfoners  on  procefs  out  of  courts  of  <?ontcience  are  to  have  the  benefit 
of  this  aft — alio  perfons  confined  only  for  their  fees. 

But  perfons  who  have  taken  the  benefit  of  an  Insolvent  Aft  within 
eight  years  cannot  receive  any  benefit  from  this  aft  ;  unlefs  they  can  pro- 
ducea  certificate  figned  by  a  proper  officer,  fetting  forth  that  they  are  en- 
lifted  to  ferve  in  his  Majefly’s  fea  or  laud  lervice. 

This  aft  is  not  extended  to  Scotland. 

Substance  of  the  new  Act  for  preventing  Deer-Steal¬ 
ing,  and  repealing  fever al  former  Statutes. 

UNQUALIFIED  p  rfons  who  flaall  hunt,  courfe,  &c.  or  take  in  any 
fnare,  &c.  or  kill,  wound,  fhoot  at,  or  carry  away  any  red  or  fallow 
deer,  or  attempt  fo  to  do,  in  any  foreft,  chace,  See.  inclofed  or  not,  or 
in  any  inclofed  park,  paddock,  Sec.  where  deer  are  ufually  kept,  cr  (hall 
be  aiding  therein,  (hall  forfeit  twenty  pounds;  and  every  perfon  offend¬ 
ing  as  above  frail  forfeit,  for  every  deer  fo  killed,  Sec.  thirty  pounds  j 
and  if  the  offender  be  a  deer-keeper  where  the  offence  is  committed,  he 
fhall  forfeit  double  ;  the  fecond  offence  is  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 

Perfons  convifted  under  former  afts  (before  the  commencement  of  this 
aft)  are  ftill  liable  to  the  penalties  therein  infiifted  ;  and  if  fuch  perfon 
fha!l  be  afterwards  convifted  on  this  aft,  it  frail  be  deemed  a  fecond  offence. 

pei  fons  m  whofecuftody  any  deer,  heads,  fkms,  &c.  thereof,  frail  be 
found,  frail  forfeit  not  more  than  thirty  pounds,  nor  lefs  than  ten  pounds. 

If  any  perfon  frail  have  deer,  heads,  Sec.  thereof,  found  in  his  cuftody, 
and  yet  cannot  be  convifted,  the  juftice  may  fummon  every  perfon  through 
whole  hands  fuch  deer,  Sec.  frail  appear  to  have  paffed  ;  and  if  the  per¬ 
fon  from  whom  fuch  deer,  Sec.  was  firft  received,  cannot  prove  he  came 
lawfully  by  them,  they  frail  forfeit  as  in  the  preceding  claufe. 

Perfons  fufpefted  of  having  had  deer,  &c.  in  their  cuftody,  on  convic¬ 
tion,  tc  forfeit  the  fame. 

Pcrfor.s  convifted  of  fetting  nets,  wires,  Sec.  for  taking  deer  in  any 
foreft,  &c.  frail  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  not  more  than  ten  pounds,  nor 
lefs  than  five  pounds. 

Perfons  pulling  down  pales,  walls,  Sec.  of  any  foreft,  Sec.  frail  be  fub- 
jeft  to  the  forfeiture  for  the  firft  offence  of  killing  deer. 

Pei  funs  carrying  fi>  e  arms,  Sec.  in  any  foreft,  Sec.  with  intent  to  deftroy 
d«er,  the  keeper  may  take  them  from  them,  together  with  dogs,  nets,  Sec. 
srid  perfons  beating  or  wounding  a  keeper,  or  attempting  a  lefcue,  frail 
be  tranfported  for  feven  years. 

Jufrices  may  take  bail  for  payment  of  penalties  for  fix  days. 

Keepers  of  forefts,  pai  ks,  &c.  may  apprehend  offenders  againft  this  aft. 
This  aft  took  place  on  the  ioth  of  June  1776. 

The  ftatutes  of  which  parts  are  repealed  are  i  3  Rich.  II.  19  Hen.  VII. 
5 Eliz.  3  Jac.  I.  1 3  Car.  II.  3  and4  Gul.  and  Mary,  5  Geo.  I.  10  Geo.  II. 
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AND 

Ufefai  FAMILY  COMPANION: 

Number  V.  (for  Auguft  1776,)  Price  6d. 

Embelliflied.  with  a  Copper-Plate  of  the  STOP-TROUGH  to  prevent 
foetid  Smells  arifing  from  Drains,  Night-Clofets,  See.  and  an  im¬ 
proved  Method  of  making  HARROW  TINES  to  cover  the  Seed. 
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I.  Differtation  on  the  Progrefs  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Agriculture,  continued  $ 

— Among  the  Romans,  -  164 

II.  Defcription  and  ufeof  the  llop-trough 
to  prevent  feetid  fmellsfrom  drains  and 
night-clofets,  with  a  copper  -plate,  169 

— Its  application  to  ice-houles  recom¬ 
mended,  -  ibid. 

— Defers  in  ice-houfes  pointed  out,  170 

— Improvement  in  making  harrow  tines, 
with  a  copper-plate ,  —  ■  ibid. 

III.  Receipt  for  the  yellows  in  cows,  ibid. 

IV.  On  the  difeafes  of  cows,  with  reme¬ 
dies,  continued ,  1  ■  ■  17 1 

V.  Various  caufes  of  the  decay  in  efpa 

lier  apple-trees,  -  173 

VI.  Remarks  on  an  orchard  that  always 

bears  a  good  crop  of  apples,  175 

VIR  A  Ample  method  of  waffling  fmutty 
wheat,  — - - —  176 

VIII.  Danger  of  removing  ewes  to  ano¬ 
ther  field  when  they  are  ready  to  yean,  ib. 

IX.  Trees  recommended  that  will  thrive 

near  the  fea,  177 

X.  Columella’s  differtation  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  manure,  continued ,  ibid. 

— Pradtical  and  interefting  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  alhes,  ibid. 

XI.  Remedy  for  the  worms  in  children 

and  adults,  -  J  79 


— Fatal  effedls  produced  by  bears-foot,iSo 

XII.  Sowing  old  feed  wheat  to  prevent 

fmut,  ibid. 

XIII.  To  clean  paintings,  looking-glaf- 

fes,  and  gilt  frames,  -  1S1 

XIV.  Dr.  Hunter’s  preparation  of  carrots 
for  the  feafeurvy  in  long  voyages,  ibid. 

XV.  Mifcellaneous  hints  for  farmers,  183 

XVI.  Practical  Review  of  New  Books  on 
Agriculture,  Arc.  viz. 

Rural  Improvements,  —  1S4 

— The  author’s  notions  of  improving 
poor  land,  and  the  fuperiority  of  horfe 
ploughs  over  ox  ploughs  condemned, 

185  to  189  - 
Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  y) 

190  ^ 

_ Sweet-briar  recommended  as  a  cheap 

and  impenetrable  fence,  ibid. 

Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1776,  part 
I.  epitomifed,  — —  191 

Poetry,  viz. 

—The  Ambitious  Cow,  a  tale,  195 

— On  Happinefs,  196 

Abftratl  of  the  new  adl  for  Overfeers  of 

the  Poor, - 1 97 

Particular  anfwers  to  various  Correfpon- 

dents,  -  19*$  to 

Average  Prices  of  Corn,  Affize  of  Bread, 
Prices  of  Stocks,  Koos,  Sec.  See. 


To  which  is  added, ,  A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY"  of  Hujbandry ,  Plant- 
y  ingf  Gardening,  and  the  Vegetable  Part  of  the  Materia  Medic  a  :  Containing 
(ft  a  great  Variety  of  new  and  ufcful  matter,  with  many  original  Articles. 
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The  ASSIZE  of  BREAD,  as  fet  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  Tucf- 
day,  Aug.  13th.  lb.  ok.  dr. 

The  Penny  Loaf,  Wheatcn,  on  9 
Houfhold,  013  7 

Two-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  173 
Houfhold,  1  14  4 
Three-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  2  2  12 
Houfhold,  2  14  5 

‘To  weigh,  ‘To  be  fold  for , 

lb.  ok.  dr.  s.  d. 

The  Peck,  17  60  Wheaten,  2  o 

Houfhold,  1  6 
Half  Peck,  S  n  o  Wheaten,  1  o 

Houfhold,  o  9 
Quartern,  4  58  Wheaten,  o  6 

Houfhold,  o  4^ 


Price  of  Corn 

Monday ,  ^lug,  *2.6- 


Wheat,  per  quarter, 
Barley, 

Rye, 

Brown  Malt, 

Pale  ditto. 

Oats, 

Effex  Beans, 

Tick, 

Boiling  Peafe, 

Hog  ditto, 


at  Mar k-Lan £. 


1 6s  to  2 is  od 
23s  to  24s  od 
23s  to  26s  cd 
23s  to  28s  od 
12s  to  17s  6d 
24s  to  26s  cd 
26s  to  28s  od 
34s  to  35s  od 
24s  to  26s  cd 
24s  to  30s  od 
3  ns 
26s 
23s 


I  ares 

Fine  Flour,  per  Sack 
Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto. 


Prices  of  Stocks. 

Bank  Stock,  139  ■£.  India  Stock. 

164$.  South  Sea, - .  3  per  cent  B. 

Red.  84  £  a  3  per  cent  Conf.  83 

h  a.i  3  ditt0>  1  7z6>  8 1  $  a  £.  2I  Per 

cent  1758,  - .  4  per  cent  Con.  87 

i-af  OldS.  S.  Ann.  - ;  New 

ditto,  Ann.  8s>  £.  3  per  cent.  1751, 

82^.  India  Ann.  79.  Long  Ann.  25  | 
a$.  India  Bonds,  32  a  40  pr.  New 
Navy  Bills,  a^dif.  Omnium, — .  Scrip, 
24  Lottery  Tickets,  nl.  143. 

Price  of  Hops  in  the  Borough. 

New  Pockets,  -  4I.  00s.  to  ol.  cos. 

New  Bags,  -  2I.  00s.  to  3I.  00s. 

Old  Pockets,  -  2I.  ios,  to  cl.  00s. 

Old  Bag3,  -  il.  5s.  to  il.  i6st 


Return  of  the  Sale  of  Wheat  at  Bear-Key , 
on  the  above  day. 


120  Q.  at  36s.  fid. 
346  do.  at  36s.  cd. 
58  do.  at  35s.  fid. 
536  do.  at  35$,  od. 
100  do.  at  34s.  od. 


43  Q.  at  343.  6d. 
96  do.  at  33s.  6d. 
17  do.  at  33s.  cd, 
ic do,  at  32s.  fid. 


Whitechapel, 

Hay,  3I.  15s.  to  4I.  is.  7  Load. 
Straw,  il.  9s.  to  il.  19s.  y  Ton. 


Smithfiel  d-M  a  r  k  ft, 
Beef,  per  Rone,  as.  8d. 
Veal,  -  -  *s.  od. 

Mutton,  -  3s.  od. 

Lamb,  -  3s.  od. 
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A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE ;  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
beft  Englifh  Writers  on  the  fubjeft.  [Continued.’] 

THE  Etrufcans  fettled  in  Etruria,  of  which  Italy 
was  part,  foon  after  the  deluge  ;  they  were  the 
pofterity  of  Javan,  one  of  the  fons  of  Japhet.  _  They 
introduced  into  Italy,  agriculture,  the  planting  ot 
vines,  and  all  the  different  implements  of  hufbandry. 
Beino-  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace,  the  Romans  learned  from  them  thofe 
arts  and  fcier.ces  that  paved  the  way  to  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  eledbed  king  about  40 
years  after  Rome  was  built,  parcelled  out  the  lands 
of  the  date,  and  diftributed  them  into  Pagi  or  vil¬ 
lages,  each  of  which  had  a  chief,  whofe  bunfiefs  was 
to  keep  an  eye  over  the  hulbandmcn,  to  encourage 
the  diligent,  and  punifh  the  flothfu.l,  and  report  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture  to  the  king,  who  frequently 
advanced  the  induftrious  to  the  firil  dignities  in  the 
ftate.  By  this  means  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
the  city  dilburthened  of  the  idle  foldiery,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  under  Romulus  to  live  by  rapine. 

In  the  earlieft  times  of  the  republic,  the  Romans 
efteemed  agriculture  to  be  an  employment  fo  honour¬ 
able,  that  their  higheft  encomium  bellowed  on  a 
man  was  to  fay,  he  cultivated  well  his  own  fpot  ot 
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ground.  Their  moft  illuftrious  fenators  were  fo  many 
ornaments  to  this  profeffion  ;  and  their  greateft  ge¬ 
nerals  at  their  return  from  the  toils  of  war,  though 
crowned  with  conqueft  by  fubduing  kingdoms,  were 
yet  impatient  to  be  again  employed  in  cultivating 
their  lands  ;  where,  it  muft  be  obferved,  they  were 
equally  well  refpedted  as  when  they  were  feated  in 
the  confular  chair.  The  deputies  who  were  fent  to 
Q.  Cincinnatus  found  him  at  plough;  and  when  he 
left  his  wife  he  recommended  his  domeftic  affairs  to 
her  in  thefe  words,  “  1  am  afraid,  my  dear  Racilia, 
that  our  fields  will  be  but  ill  manured  this  year.” 

T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  death  of  king  Attalus  who  left  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  his  heir,  preferred  a  law  which  ordained 
that  all  the  ready  money  found  in  the  king’s  trea- 
fury  fhould  be  bellowed  on  the  poorer  citizens,  to 
fupply  them  with  implements  and  other  convenien¬ 
ces  required  for  agriculture. 

Their  Agrarian  laws  were  fuch  as  were  made  for 
dividing  conquered  lands  among  all  the  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  poffefied  by 
each.  Caffius,  who  propofed  this  law,  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

Hiftorians  obferve,  that'  Rome  was  no  fooner  at 
peace  with  foreign  enemies,  but  her  own  fubjedls  be¬ 
gan  to  be  diffatisfied. 

Cato,  who  afterwards  deflroyed  himfelf,  was  an 
implacable  enemy  to  Carthage.  He  generally,  and 
towards  the  lafl  always  concluded  his  fpeeches  in  the 
fenate  with  “  Delenda  efl  Carthago,”— -Carthage  muft 
be  deftroyed."  He  was  often  oppofed  by  Scipio  Na- 
fica,  who  juftly  foretold,' that,  upon  the  removal  of 
fo  powerful  a  rival,  fecurity  would  caufe  the  ruin 
and  diffolution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  ruin  of  Carthage  having  taken  away  all  fear, 
and  the  Afiatic  expeditions  and  triumphs  brought  in 
excefs  and  riot,  the  Romans  began  daily  to  degcne- 
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rate  from  their  ancient  modefty,  plainnefs,  and  fe- 
Verity  of  life,  addi&ing  themfelves  more  and  more 
to  pleafure  and  luxury,  and  employed  their  Haves  in 
the  feverer  labours  of  a  country  life.  But  though 
men  of  confular  dignity  did  not  themfelves  hold  the 
plough,  yet  it  was  confidered  as  a  reward  for  their 
public  fervices,  when  they  obtained  leave  to  retire 
into  the  country  to  overlook  their  farms. 

When  Auguftus  began  his  reign  the  Empire  of 
Rome  was  at  its  greateft  extent ;  it  comprehended 
the  greateft  and  by  far  the  beft  part  of  the  then  known 
world.  The  annual  revenues,  by  a  modeft  calcula¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  forty  millions  of  our  money.  But 
the  Romans  themfelves  had  nothing  left  of  the  no¬ 
ble  fpirit  and  manly  virtues  of  their  anceflors,  but 
were  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

The  people  who  had  been  wont  to  diredl  mighty 
wars,  to  raife  or  depofe  the  greateft  kings,  and  to 
beftow  and  take  away  vaft  empires,  were  now  fo  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  greatnefs,  that  if  they  had  but  bread 
and  fhews,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.  1  he  no¬ 
bility,  more  learned  indeed  and  more  polite  than  in 
former  ages,  were  grown  idle,  venal,  vicious;  infen- 
Tible  of  private  virtues,  utter  Grangers  to  public 
glory  or  difgrace ;  void  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  andfolely  intent  on  gaining  the  favour 
of  their  Prince",  as  knowing  that  certain  wealth  and 
preferment  were  the  rewards  of  ready  fubmiffion,  ac~ 

(juiefcence,  and  flattery. 

:  '  Oh  Luxury  !  thou  foft,  but  hire  deceit ! 

Rife  of  the  mean,  and  ruin  of  the  great ! 

Thou  lure  prefage  of  ill  approaching  fates ! 

The  bane  of  empires,  and  the  change  of  Hates ! 

Armies  in  vain  refill  thy  mighty  pow  r  ; 

Not  plagues,  or  famine  could  confound  them  mere. 

Thus  Rome  herfelf,  while  o’er  the  v/orld  (he  flew, 

And  did,  by  virtue,  all  the  world  fubdue. 

Was  by  her  own  victorious  arms  oppreft, 

And  catch’d  infeftion  from  the  conquer’d  Eaft ; 

Whence  all  thofe  vices  came,  which  foon  devour 
The  bed  foundations  of  renown  and  pow’r. 


When 
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When  the  Empire  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  fovereign  wanted  to  have  as  many  officers  both 
pvil  and  military,  and  the  fame  number  of  forces, 
as  when  the  ftate  was  governed  by  one  Emperor  : 
there  being  fo  many  more  foldiers  to  pay,  the  taxes 
and  impofts  were  greatly  increafed,  the  provinces  re¬ 
duced  to  beggary,  and  the  lands  left  untilled  for  want 
of  hands. 

Agriculture  was  fo  much  negleCted  after  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Carthage  and  the  introduction  of  Afiatic 
luxuries,  that  a  fleet  was  employed  to  fetch  corn 
from  Egypt.  Commodus,  wicked  and  infamous  as 
he  was,  deferves  great  commendation  tor  his  efta- 
bliffiing  a  company  of  merchants  and  a  fleet  for  con¬ 
veying  corn  from  Africa  to  Rome,  when  any  misfor¬ 
tune  ffiould  befal  the  other  fleet  that  transported  it 
from  Egypt. 

Theodofius,  after  the  death  of  Count  Theodofius 
his  father,  withdrew  to  Spain,  where  he  led,  a  retired 
life,  employing  his  time  partly  in  reading  and  partly 
in  agriculture,  till  he  was  recalled  by  Gratian  and  de¬ 
clared  Emperor.  The  Romans  being  threatened 
with  a  famine  on  account  of  the  failing  of  the  crops 
in  Africa,  he  fent  great  plenty  of  grain  to  Rome 
from  Egypt  and  Macedon.  Afterwards,  when  corn 
was  not  differed  to  be  tranfported  from  Africa,  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  eat  chefnifts  ;  for,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wars,  the  lands  in  Italy  were  fome- 
times  untilled  for  feveral  years. 

Probus,  by  fome  {tiled  a  fecond  Hannibal,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  foldiers  being  idle,  employed  them  in  plant¬ 
ing  vines  on  the  hills  of  Gaul,  Pannoma,  and  Masfia; 
at  the  fame  time  allowing  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  and  Britons,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  as  many  vineyards  as  they  pleafed*  which  had 
been  denied  them  ever  fince  the  time  of  Domitian. 

Though  ambition  was  long  the  reigning  pafiion  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  far  from  being  inattentive 
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to  their  interefts,  but  ftudied  how  to  gain  wealth,  as 
well  as  glory,  by  their  conquefts.  When  nations  firft 
fubmitted  to  their  authority,  they  often  obliged  them 
to  pay  a  certain  ftipulated  fum  of  money,  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  annually,  byway  of  tribute,  leaving  them 
for  fome  time  in  the  poflfeflion  of  their  other  privi¬ 
leges  and  thefe  nations  were  called  tributaries.  Thus 
Julius  Caefari  mpofed  a  certain  annual  tribute  on  the 
Britifh  ftate,  which  made  their  fubmilTions  to  him, 
though  he  has  not  mentioned  either  the  nature  or 
quantity  of  that  tribute.  But  the  Romans  did  not 
commonly  continue  long  to  treat  thofe  nations  which 
had  fubmitted  to  them  with  this  indulgence-,  for,  on 
one  pretence  or  other,  they  foon  reduced  them  into 
provinces,  and  fubje&ed  them  to  a  great  variety  of 
taxations,  which  were  levied  with  much  feverity.  To 
this  ftate  were  the  Britifh  nations  reduced  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  and  his  fucceffors,  which  makes  it 
neceffary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  fome  of  the 
chief  taxes  which  the  Romans  impofed  upon  their 
provinces,  and  particularly  on  this  ifland. 

One  of  the  chief  taxes  which  the  Romans  impofed 
on  their  provincial  fubje6ts,  was  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  all  their  arable  lands,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  called  a  land-tax.  This  propor¬ 
tion  varied  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places, 
from  the  fifth  part  to  the  twentieth,  though  the  molt 
common  proportion  was  the  tenth.  I  his  tax  was 
impofed  upon  the  people  of  Britain,  with  this  addi¬ 
tional  hardfhip,  that  the  farmers  were  obliged  by  the 
publicans  to  carry  their  tithe-corn  to  a  great  diftance, 
or  to  pay  them  fome  bribe,  to  be  excufed  from  that 
trouble.  This  great  abufe  was  resided  by  Agricola, 
though  the  tax  itfelf  was  ftill  exa&ed  and  even  aug¬ 
mented.  When  the  Romans  had  occafion  for  corn 
to  fupply  the  city  of  Rome  or  their  armies,  this  tax 
was  levied  in  kind  y  but  when  they  had  not,  it  was 
paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain  fixed  rate. 

They 
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They  exa&ed  a  ftill  higher  proportion,  commonly  a 
fifth  part,  of  the  produce  of  orchards,  perhaps  be- 
caufe  lefs  labour  was  required  in  their  cultivation. 
The  product  of  this  land-tax  became  fo  great  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  improvements  that  were  made  in  agri¬ 
culture,  that  it  not  only  fupplied  all  the  Roman 
troops  in  this,  ifland  with  corn,  but  afforded  a  confi- 
derable  furplus  for  exportation. 

The  Romans  alfo  impofed  a  tax,  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  their  empire,  on  pafture  grounds,  or  rather 
on  the  cattle  that  grazed  in  them.  This  tax  was 
called  Scriptura  (the  writing)  becaufe  the  collectors 
of  it  vilited  all  the  paftures,  and  took  an  exact  lilt 
.  of  all  the  cattle  of  different  kinds  in  writing,  and 
demanded  a  certain  fum  for  each  beat  according  to 
an  eftablifhed  rate.  This  tax  proved  very  oppreffive 
to  the  Britons,  when  it  was  fir  ft  impofed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  and  for  fome  time  after.  For,  as 
they  abounded  in  cattle,  it  amounted  to  a  great  fum, 
and  being  deftitute  of  money  to  pay  the  tax,  they 
were  obliged  either  to  fell  fome  of  their  cattle  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  or  to  borrow  money  from  the  wealthy  Ro¬ 
mans  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  The  famous  Seneca 
alone  is  faid  to  have  lent  the  diftreffed  Britons,  on 
this  occalion,  the  prodigious  fum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  pounds*,  and,  that  his  demand¬ 
ing  it  with  rigour,  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  able 
to  pay,  pufhed  them  on,  among  other  things,  to  the 
great  revolt  under  Boadicea.  This  tax  was  fome- 
times  taken  in  kind,  when  they  wanted  cattle  for  their 
armies.  Nor  were  meadows  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion*,  for  a  certain  proportion  of  their  produce  (moft 
probably  the  tenth)  was  exacted,  in  order  to  provide 
forage  for  the  cavalry. 

\jTo  be  continued  in  our  next.] 
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Article  II. 

The  life  of  the  Stop -Trough  to  prevent  foetid  Smells  from  Drains j 
and  a  new  Method  of  making  lines  for  Harrows  to  cover  the 
Seed  when  needy  fown. 

[With  a  Copper-Plate.] 

THE  foetid  fmell  arifing  from  liquor  which  is  thrown  into 
the  kitchen  or  the  fcullery  drains,  &g.  is  well  known  to 
be  fometimes  extremely  di 'agreeable.  In  warm  weather  it 
not  uncommonly  extends  ideif  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
lioufe,  fo  that  many  good  rooms  are  at  thole  times  fcarcely 
habitable.  The  engraved  Figure  1,  is  the  fetiion  of  a  hop- 
trough  to  prevent  the  putrid  effluvia  from  returning  hack 
through  the  drain  into  the  room  from  whence  the  liquor  is 
poured  down.  Nothing  can  be  more  fimple,  or  better  con¬ 
trived  to  anfwer  this  purpofe. 

A,  B,  is  a  part  of  the  kitchen  wall ;  C,  the  place  where  the 
liquor  is  poured  into  the  drain  D ;  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
wall  is  fixed  a  ciflern  E,  one  fide  of  which,  as  at  I,  is  fome- 
what  lower  than  the  other  fide  at  H :  at  G  is  fixed  a  thin 
piece  of  hone  or  tile,  that  reaches  below  the  corner  I,  but 
not  to  the  bottom  of  the  ciflern  E. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  water  be  poured  in  at  C,  it 
Will  run  into  the  ciflern  E,  and  under  the  tile  G,  and  out 
again  at  I,  (being  lower  than  H)  into  the  drain  F;  and  any 
dTagreeable  liquor  which  may  remain  in  the  ciflern,  may  be 
wafhed  out  at  pleafure  by  pouring  down  frefh  water.  As  the 
tile  G  dips  into  the  water  below  I,  it  efFeftually  prevents  every 
kind  of  fmell  returning  back  through  the  drain. 

This  principle  of  the  flop  .trough  has  likewife  been  hap¬ 
pily  introduced  into  night-clofets. 

The  flop-trough  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  in  the  drains 
for  ice  houfes,  to  prevent  the  regrefs  of  the  warm  external 
air  in  long  drains,  which  not  unfrequently  diffolves  the  ice  ill 
fpite  of  all  other  care  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Having  mentioned  ice-houfes,  we  cannot  well  avoid  taking 
notice  of3 the  too  liberal  admixture  of  fait,  or  faltpetre,  with 
the  ice  to  promote  its  congealing  more  forcibly.  ^Nothing 
furely  can  be  more  improper;  for  thefe  halts  will  freely  diffolve 
both  ice  and  fnow.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  they  add  a  fen- 
fible  degree  of  coldnefs  to  the  water ;  but  then  they  at  the 
fame  time  prevent  its  freezing.  Sea  water  will  not  freeze 
till  it  has  depofited  its  fait;  and  navigators  well  know,  that 
Vol.  I.  A  a  thof#' 
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thofe  mountains  of  ice  in  the  mofl  northern  climates  are  quite 
frefh. 

There  is  another  fault  too  generally  committed  in  building1 
ice-hoitfes,  which  is,  making  them  too  large  ;  this  will  (hi- 
kingl  occury  from  a  tranfient  reflection  on  the  real  but  limited 
ufe  and  defign  of  an  ice-houfe. 

Figure  2,  fhews  a  much  better  method  of  making  the  tines 
in  a  common  harrow.  Fhe  tines  being  a  little  crooked  at  the 
points,  fome  towards  the  right  hand,  and  fome  towards  the 
left,  as  in  the  figure,  will  pulverize  more  earth,  and  cover 
the  feed  much  better  than  the  common  ones,  which  are  made 
ftrait,  as  in  figure  3,  as  is  evident  by  the  broad  doited  lines 
a,  b,  which  reprefent  the  fpace  of  ground  that  is  moved  bv 
each  tine  in  figure  2,  when  compared  with  the  narrow  dotted' 
lines  c,  d,  in  figure  3. 

At  e,  f,  in  figure  2,  and  at  g,  h,  in  figure  3,  are  hooks  to 
fhew  which  way  the  harrow  rs  fuppoled  to  be  drawn,  which 
will  ferve  to  prevent  any  miftake  in  placing  the  tines. 

r-  - - - - 

Article  III. 

Cure  for  the  Yellows  in  Neat  Cattle . 

S  I  R, 

AS  you  fo  much  wifh  for  receipts  for  the  diforders  in  neat 
cattle,  I  fend  you  one  for  the  Yellows,  which  I  re¬ 
commend  from  having  experienced  its  good  effefts ;  and 
am,  &c. 

Augufl  9th,  1776.  A  FARMER. 

Take  feeds  of  fenugreek,  anife,  coriander,  hay-berries,  tur¬ 
meric,  and  liquorice  root  powdered,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  dia- 
pente,  long  pepper,  grains  of  paradife,  powdered,  each  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce.  This  quantity  is  to  be  given  early  in  the 
morning  (the  beafl  having  faffed  the  preceding  night)  in  a 
flrongdeco&ion  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  rue,  and  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  celandine  ;  let  the  roots  and  herbs  boil  about  hall 
an  hour  in  three  pints  of  ale. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  leffen  or  increafe  the  above  dofe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  and  flrength  of  the  beafl,  and  to  repeat  it, 
if  neceffary,  in  about  three  or  four  days;  obferving  to  keep 
the  animal  from  food  for  at  lealt  one  hour  after  giving  the 
drink* 

r  '  ?  V 
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Article  IV. 

On  the  Difeafes  of  Cows. — Continued. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

XHave  fent  you  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  difeafes  of  cows, 
with  their  remedies.  In  my  lafi;  you  omitted  a  material 
circumftancc,  which  was,  that  the  cow-hall  fhould  always  be 
kept  very  clean.  I  hope  you  will  take  care  in  future  to  print 
rny  letters  correfl.  I  am,  &.c. 

C.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  FEVER. 

Though  cows  and  oxen  are  different  as  to  ufe,  yet  for 
the  moll  part  their  difeafes  are  the  fame,  except  fuch  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  belong  to  each.  I  fhall  ufe  the  word  beaft  as  a  general 
term,  except  when  the  difeafe  is  peculiar;  thus,  eacli  is  fub- 
jeft  to  a  fever,  from  furfeit,  over  driving,  and  other  external 
and  internal  caufes. 

The  fymptoms  are,  trembling,  reftleffhefs,  weaknefs,  and 
flagger ing  in  the  gait ;  the  eyes  become  heavy  and  inflamed, 
often  red  or  yellow  in  that  part  called  the  white  ;  the  head  is 
heavy  and  lumpifh,  the  beaft  is  dull  and  ftupid;  uttering  fighs 
and  moans  as  if  in  great  pain,  and  fetches  breath  with  diffi-  , 
culty  ;  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  very  hot  and  dry,  unlefs 
foaming,  which  fometimes  happens;  the  food  is  neglected 
with  a  loathing,  the  fkin  is  hot,  and  the  hairs  ftaie  and  feem 
o  ftart  an  end,  and  frequently  the  (kin  breaks  out  in  fudden 
tweats. 

The  cure  muft  be  begun  with  bleeding,  which  of  all  things 
is  moll  likely  to  leffen  the  inflammation,  and  eafe  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing. 

The  beaft  fhould  be  kept  at  home  and  very  fhort  of  food, 
and  warm  malhes  often  changed  and  fet  before  them,  made 
with  bran  or  oatmeal  and  water,  with  fome  nitre  and  honey 
diflolved  in  them. 

After  bleeding,  in  cafe  the  beaft  has  not  lately  dunged,  let 
a  clyfter  be  thrown  up  warm,  made  with  gruel,  oil,  N.c.  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

After  this,  give  one  of  the  following  balls  once  in  about 
fix  hours; 

Nitre,  turmeric,  liquorice  powder,  each  one  ounce;  ho¬ 
ney,  enough  to  make  a  ball  or  two  for  a  dofe. 

A  a  2  Or, 
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Or,  cither  of  the  following  drinks  : 

No.  1. — Nitre,  and  creatn  of  tartar,  each  half  an  ounce,  in 
fome  warm  gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  every  fix  hours. 

No.  2. — One  ounce  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  every  fix  hours 
in  fome  warm  ale. 

[The  neutral  falts  are  directed  with  great  judgment ;  but  as  the 
ufe  of  malt  liquors  is  almoft  univerfally  condemned  in  fever*,  we 
ihould  fubflitute  gruel  for  ale,  to  which  a  little  rich  mountain  wins 
may  be  added,  if  necefiarv.] 

Dr.  James’s  powder  for  cattle  I  have  heard  much  oom, 
mended,  but  from  my  own  experience  I  pronounce  nothing. 

I  would  by  all  means  advife  the  flail  to  be  kept  cool  in  fum- 
mer,  but  warm  111  winter;  admitting  air  which  may  be  kindly, 
but  not  chilling. 

As  in  the  above  diforder  I  have  recommended  clvfiers,  fo 
I  alfo  frequently  fhall  in  the  courfe  of  my  treatife,  and  there¬ 
fore  (ball  here  preferibe  feveral  forms  of  different  kinds  of 
cly fiefs,  which  will  be  exceedingly  proper  for  a  Farmer  to 
underhand,  as  much  virtue  is  contained  in  them  if  properly 
applied. 

Purging  Clyfters .  No.  1. — Gruel,  three  pints  or  two  quarts; 
Epfom  falts,  or  common  fait,  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  fweet 
oil,  or  linfeed  oil,  each  four  ounces. 

No.  2. — Boil  a  handful  of  bcarsfoot  and  chamomile  flowers 
in  three  pints  of  water  a  few  minutes;  drain,  and  add 
half  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

The  clyfier,  No.  2,  may  be  made  more  purging  by  adding 
fenr.a,  or  bitter-apple. 

Emollient  Clyfters.  No.  1. — Milk  gruel,  three  pints;  fweet 
oil,  half  a  pint. 

No.  2. — Sheep’s-head  broth. 

Carminative  Clyjkrs.  No.  1. — Chamomile  flowers,  fweet 
fennel  feeds,  carraway  feeds,  and  coriander  feeds,  each 
one  ounce  ;  water  three  pints ;  boil  five  minutes,  drain, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  electary  of  bay-berries,  and  one 
ounce  of  foot. 

Anodyne  Clyfters.  No.  1. — Sheep’s-head  broth,  three  pints; 
liquid  laudanutn,  one  ounce. 

No.  2. — Diftblve  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  of  opium  in  fome 
broth,  gruel,  occ. 

Reftringent  Clyfter.' — Logwood  chips,  two  ounces  ;  balauf- 
tinc  flowers,  one  ounce  ;  water,  two  quarts;  boil  to  one, 
and  then  add  two  ounce1*  of  dizdeordium,  and  one  ounce 

of  arraenian  bole.  Article 
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Caufe  of  the  Decay  of  Ffpalier  Apple-Trees ,  in  Anfwtr 

to  the  Query . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

XT'OUPv  correfpondent  A.  W.  [fee  our  laft,  p.  131]  com, 
X  plains  of  his  efpalier  apple-trees  decaying  without  any 
apparent  caufe;  and  as  this  complaint  is  not  lingular,  I  have 
ventured  to  fend  you  a  few  curfory  thoughts,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  excite  fome  more  able  pen  to  invehigate  the  caufe  more 
fully,  and  point  out  the  means  to  prevent  this  complaint  in 
future. 

As  the  decay  of  fruit  trees  may  he  owing  to  various  caufes 
and  circum fiances,  it  will  be  almoft  impofhble  to  afeertain  the 
particular  caufe  without  being  acquainted  with  their  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  nurfery,  and  in  the  garden  finee  they  were  planted 
for  efpaliers. 

The  nurferyman,  as  well  as  the  corn  farmer,  finds  an  everlah- 
ing  reloufce  in  dung,  which  is  juftly  ft ilcd  “  the  nurfery  of 
vermin."  He  ufes  it  freely  while  frefh,  and  the  young  plants 
fhoot  amazingly,  with  the  appearance  of  being  healthy,  fine, 
and  vigorous.  It  will  be  talking  to  no  purpofe  to  fome  nui- 
ferymen  to  objecl  to  this  baneful  method  ;  they  fee  the  plants 
luxurious  ;  they  know  that  fuch  will  always  be  ieleciod,  and 
always  fetch  the  befl  price:  but  I  am  not  now  writing  to  thofe 
who  thus  continually  facrifice  their  duty  to  their  avarice. 

Dung  thus  immediately  applied,  blifters  and  excoriates  the 
roots ;  the  blifter  is  the  proper  nidus  for  fmall  infefts,  which 
prey  upon  the  roots  and  contaminate  the  fan  ;  hence  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  becomes  radical;  and,  by 
the  plant  being  hill  continued  in  the  nurfery,  it  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  every  part.  While  the  flocks  continue  in  this  thri¬ 
ving  hate,  neither  canker,  mofs,  nor  gum,  the  ufual  fymp- 

toms  of  decay,  are  to  be  feen. 

This  free  ufe  of  dung  is  proper  enough  for  thoie  annuals 
which  muff  be  forced  in  the  fpring  that  their  feeds  may  ripen 
before  winter;  hut  trees  do  not  require  fuch  treatment;  na¬ 
ture  never  deligncd  it. 

The  flocks  thus  raifed  as  it  were  upon  an  hot-bed,  are  natu¬ 
rally  tender,  but  being  transplanted  into  a  good  foil  and  a 
warm  garden,  they  make  a  tolerable  fhift  to  hand  feveral  years 
and  bear  fruit  pretty  well  ;  but  the  difeafe  contra&ed  in  this 

early  hate  will  fhew  itfelffooner  or  later,  for  it  feidom  admits 
7  of 
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of  a  cure,  becaufe  it  is  not  difcovered  till  it  is  unhappily  to® 
late  to  apply  a  remedy. 

If  the  young  tree  or  dock,  however,  be  but  (lightly  tainted, 
its  removal  to  dry,  freih,  Iweet  earth,  will  frequently  reco¬ 
ver  it,  and  prevent  the  decay  from  the  fault  alluded  to. 

Another  fault  is,  planting  young  trees  too  thick  in  the  nur- 
fery,  which  makes  fome  ol  their  (hoots  long  jointed  and  weak, 
from  their  not  having  a  Iree  circulation  ol  air ;  and  if  the 
docks  or  their  branches  are  much  dinted  or  injured,  foas  not 
to  acquire  the  requifite  drengih  in  thc-ir  fird  growth,  they 
rarely  recover  it  afterwards,  either  when  planted  againfl  the 
wall,  or  for  cfpalicrs,  though  they  will  fometimes  in  dandards. 

Free  docks  and  codliu  (locks  are  both  apt  to  decay,  while 
the  hardy  crab  (lock  wiji  continue  found  and  vigorous.  Nor 
mud  we  forget  the  diminutive,  dwarfifh  docks  which  fo  much 
flint  the  free  and  natural  growth  of  fiuit  trees,  which  always 
('in  my  humble  opinion  at  lead]  lays  a  foundation  for  their 
early  decay. 

Improper  pruning  mayjndly  be  numbered  among  the  caufes 
to  which  the  decay  of  fruit  trees  is  attributed.  Nothing  fcarcely 
can  be  more  ugly  than  thole  crooked,  rickety,  rnilhapeu 
things  called  fruit  trees  which  we  fee  nailed  againd.the  walls, 
or  tied  to  the  efpaliers  in  fome  gardens. 

The  injudicious  mode  ol  pruning  for  fruit  inflead  of  wood, 
and  the  excefhve  quantity  of  iruit  which  in  lome  years  is  fuf- 
icred  to  grow  upon  the  tree  till  nearly  ripe,  are  Doth  in  an 
high  degree  injurious  to  its  health. 

The  utmod  care  fnould  be  taken  of  the  borders.  In  the 
hi  d  place  they  fhould  not  he  too  narrow  ;  for  the  horizontal 
roots  or  iruit  trees  fhould  always  he  encouraged.  I  would 
not  recommend  any  plants  to  be  {ufFered  to  grow  upon  the 
borders  when  the  trees  are  large,  except  fome  fmall  fallading 
jn  the  ipring,  ore.  The  earth  fhould  be  digged  or  turned 
over  ocealionaily  with  a  fork  or  prong,  (that  the  roots  may 
not  be  too  much  bruifed)  and  frelh  earth  added  when  necefh 
forv,  and  part  of  the  old  dead  earth  removed,  which  will  much 
invigorate  the  trees. 

I  am  not  a  profefFed  gardener,  as  you  wall  fee  by  fome  of 
my  exprefhons;  but  if  you  think  this  anfwer  has  lurhcient  me¬ 
rit  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  infer  ting  it. 

I  am,  &c. 


A  Lo v e r  of  Fruit. 
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[We  have  had  fuch  frequent  occafions  from  onr  correfoondeivts  to 
notice  the  impropriety  of  applying  dung  unmixed  with  earth  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  that  nothing  farther  is  left  for  us  to  a-dd  on  the  fub~ 
j z£t.  With  refpedt:  to  this  anfwer  to  A.  W.  we  think  our  corres¬ 
pondent  has  thrown  out  lbme  very  ufeful  hints  which  may  be  fer- 
viceable  even  to  a  good  nurferyman  or  gardener.  See  the  article 
Apple-Tree  in  the  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  this  Magazine.] 

•  -I-  .>  ,  ...  «  ■  fa  . . — - - — „■  — — — 

A  r  t  i  c  l  e  VI. 

Remarks  or.  an  Orchard  that  hears  a  large,  Crop  op  Apples 

every  Year. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

JHave  often  remarked,  that  an  orchard  belonging  to  a  Far¬ 
mer  [who  is  a  neighbour  of  mine)  never  fails  to  bear  a 
good  crop  of  apples.  In  thofe  years  when  there  is  fcarotdy  a 
bufhel  of  apples  in  the  whole  pariih  bolides,  his  orchard  pro¬ 
duces  a  middling  crop,  which  at  fuch  times  I  call  a  good  one. 
As  I  could  not  account  for  this,  1  a  iked  him  what  he  thought 
might  be  the  reafon  of  his  trees  conftantly  bearing  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit.  He  frankly  told  me,  ‘that  he  was  not  certain 
that  he  knew  the  caufe,  but  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  owing 
to  the  foddering  his  cows  in  the  orchard,  which  he  always  did, 
and  dill  docs,  with  that  view,  as  he  thinks  it  enriches  the  foil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  apple-trees  when  they  are  large 
wanting  a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  and  as  the  dung  is  walked 
in  by  the  rains  it  may  very  probably  contribute  to  the  fertility 
of  thefe  trees;  but  as  I  arn  not  well  acquainted  with  the  lub- 
je£t,  (for  I  only  know  the  cafe  to  be  true)  i  wifh  lome  of 
vour  correfpondents,  who  do  underftand  it,  would  turn  the 
matter  in  their  thoughts,  for  this  is  certainly  a  very  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  for  farmers  to  put  in  practice. 

Augufl  1 6,  i 776.  A  F  A  R  M  E  R. 

[Thofe  who  have  large  orchards,  or  who  live  in  the  cyder  coun*- 
ties,  will  be  the  bell  judges  of  this.  It  is  obvious  enough  to  every 
perfon  who  is  at  all  ccnverfant  with  agriculture,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  foil  which  has  not  been  lately  ploughed  is  much  richer 
and  fweeter  than  that  which  lies  deeper  ;  and  that  one  inch  of  the 
upper  part  of  pafture  land  is  worth  two  below  it.  On  this  principle 
we  have  always  thought  that  if  the  intermediate  fpaecs  between  the 
trees  in  orchards  were  to  be  ploughed  or  digged,  if  it  could  be 
done  without  breaking  and  tearing  their  roots  to  pieces,  the  benefit 
would  be  much  greater  than  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  1  he 

under 
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under  part  of  the  foil  gets  four  and  ft  iff,  which  a  very  little  tillage 
would  fufticiently  meliorate.  How  far  the  pradlice  above  recom¬ 
mended  may  anfwer  for  the  fame  purpofe,  (which  we  infert  from 
authority)  our  readers  who  have  had  experience  will  determine  ; 
and  if  it  merits  any  farther  notice,  we  lhall  thank  them  for  their 
remarks  on  it.] 


Article  VII. 

A  fimple  Method  of  vmfhing  fmutty  Wheat . 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

\  S  every  Farmer  who  may  have  fmutty  wheat  does  not 
J-jL  know  the  eafieft  method  of  waffling  it,  1  lend  vou  the 
following  one,  which  I  think  is  worth  a  place  is  your  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  and  if  you  think  fo,  I  hope  to  fee  it  in  your  next 
number. 

On  a  fine,  clear,  fun-fhiny  day,  make  choice  of  a  dream 
of  water  that  runs  very  flow  ;  your  wheat  being  ready,  and 
two  bafkets,  fill  one  of  the  bafkets  about  three  parts  full  of  the 
wheat,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water;  then  with  the  other  hand 
ft ir  the  wheat  well,  and  all  the  fmut  and  filth  will  be  wafhed 
off,  and  as  the  water  runs,  it  will  all  be  carried  down  the 
ftream.  Your  cloth  being  ready,  fpread  the  wheat  upon  it, 
and  it  will  foon  be  dry.  A  waggon  load  may  be  walhed  in  a 
fiiort  fpace  of  time  by  this  method. 

Aug.  14th,  1776.  T.  J. 


Article  VIIL 

t 

On  the  Impropriety  of  removing  a  Flock  of  Sheep  to  another 
Field  or  Devon  immediately  before  the  Ru  es  yean. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

r  1  "TIE  following  fhort  extrafl  from  Lord  Karnes’s  “  Sketches 
A  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,”  is,  I  think,  well  worth  infert- 
ing  in  your  Magazine. 

Bath ,  Angujl  21ft,  1776.  V  A  R  R  O. 

“  I  have  it  upon  good  authority,  that  ewes  pafturing  in  a 
hilly  country,  pitch  early  on  fome  fnug  fpot,  where  they  may 
drop  their  young  with  fafety.  And  hence  the  rifk  of  remo¬ 
ving  a  flock  to  a  new  field  immediately  before  delivery  : — 
many  lambs  perifti  by  being  dropped  in  improper  places. 


Article 
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Article  IX. 

On  Trees  that  will  thrive  near  the  Sea. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

IN  your  laft  I  fee  your  correfpondent  Varro  recommends 
the  Birch  tree  to  be  planied  near  the  leu  to  (belter  cattle. 
Permit  me,  on  the  au  horny  of  Mr.  Boutcher,  to  recommend 
the  Great  Maple  for  this  purpofe  ;  there  being  no'  tree  yet 
known  in  this  climate  [Scotland]  fo  proper  to  be  planted 
near  the  fea,  where,  fays  he,  I  have  known  it  grow  Uixuri* 
antly,  after  many  others  have  been  tried  in  vain;  and  in  a 
few  years  their  fhelter  will  cherifh  and  bring  foiward  many 
hardy  forts,  which  no  art  will  otherwife  effect. 

y  E  B  O  R. 


Article  X. 

Columella  j  Differ  tation  on  the  different  Kinds  of 

Manure . — Continued. 

WHEN  I  faid  in  my  1  a  ft  that  not  a  grain  of  the  fixed 
alkaline  falts  could  be  obtained  without  the  aclion  of 
fire,  I  did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there  was  no  fitch  fub- 
fiance  as  the  foffil  alkali,  the  natron  of  the  antients;  but  as 
my  remarks  were  confined  to  afhes  procured  by  burning  ve¬ 
getables,  I  hope  I  (hall  not  be  mifunderflood. 

The  Chymifts  alTure  us,  that  if  vegetable  fub  fiance's,  which 
if  burnt  would  yield  a  large  quantity  ol  fixed  alkaline  fait,  be 
firft  reduced  to  putrefablibn  fo  that  the  whole  fubflance  is  per¬ 
fectly  putrefied,  they  will  become  exceedingly  foetid,  and  a 
great  part  of  them  volatile  ;  and  that  if  they  are  then  burnt 
in  an  open  fire  they  will  not  yield  the  leaf!  portion  of  fixed 
fait.  Hence  alkaline  fait  is  (Tied  the  creature  of  the  fire;  and 
fo  is  glafs,  which  no  one  would  fufp  Tt  to  be  a  vegetable  pro- 
dubiion ;  and  yet  the  vegetable  alkaline  fait  in  contemplation, 
is  abfolutclv  n-eceffary  in  the  compofition  oi  glafs. 

The  fixed  alkaline  falts  which  are  obtained  from  vegetables 
are  not  diftinguifhable  from  each  other;  the  different  appear¬ 
ances  they  alfume  being  entirely  owing  to  the  different  pro- 
cefs  in  preparing  them,  and  their  being  more  or  lefs  tree  from 

heterogeneous  fubflances.  * 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
afhes,  whether  peat,  pot,  coal,  or  turf,  owe  their  virtue 
as  manures  to  the  alkaline  Hits  with  which  they  abound. 

Vol.  I.  Hb 
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They  altrafl  the  acid,  and  the  volatile  oil  of  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables,  that  float  in  the  air;  with  thefe  they  form  a  penetra¬ 
ting,  neutral  foap,  which  when  diluted  by  the  rains  becomes 
a  menftruum  capable  of  diffolving  earth,  or  reducing  it  to  par¬ 
ticles  fine  enough  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  roots  of  plants; 
for  earth,  which  is  fo  neceffary  in  the  formation  of  their  folid 
parts,  is  indiffoluble  in  pure  elementary  water.  The  chy- 
mifts  call  it  a  foap,  becaufe  it  has  all  the  ingredients  of  foap 
in  its  compofition,  and  anfwers  the  fame  end  by  diffolving 
concretions  of  earth  :  and  everybody  mufl  have  obferved  the 
earth  to  foam  and  lather  with  an  hafty  fhower  of  rain. 

Alkaline  falts  attratf  water  very  powerfully,  fo  as  to  dif- 
folve  in  a  moift  air.  They  likewife  attract  and  abfoib  all 
known  acids,  with  which  they  violently  effervefee.  By  their 
attracting  the  acid  which  floats  in  the  air,  a  flight  motion  is 
excited,  which  (though  to  us  imperceptible)  is  of  confidera- 
ble  importance  in  difuniting  the  parts  of  the  earth  that  co¬ 
here  too  rtrongly. 

Thefe  falts  poffefs  a  fiery  acrimonious  property,  for  on  be- 
ing  applied  for  fome  time  to  a  human  body  that  is  warm,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  a  true  mortification;  and  when 
mixed  with  quick  lime  they  acquire  a  very  ftrong  and  quick 
corrofive  power  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  known  fait. 
This  highly  corrofive  quality  does  not  refide  either  in  the  al¬ 
kali  or  lime  alone.  The  fubftance  obtained  by  this  mixture  is 
the  cautery  ufedby  furgeons  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  the 
hme  be  firft  flaked  either  in  the  air  or  in  water,  the  cauftic 

will  be  abundantly  milder. 

/ 

Idle  different  kinds  of  afhes,  and  the  manner  of  preparing 
them,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  deferibe  ei¬ 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  from  thefe  few  remarks  on  the 
fait  which  thev  contain,  their  feveral  properties  and  ufes  will 
be  more  clearly  underflood.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
flrong  afhes  burn  up  the  grafs,  &c.  in  a  dry  feafon  ;  and  why 
they  are  fo  deftruCfive  to  the  fly  in  turnips  if  fown  when  the 
dew  is  falling  that  they  may  adhere  to  the  leaf ;  and  laftly, 
why  no  determinate  quantity  of  afhes  can  be  afligned  for  land 
without  previoufly  knowing  their  flrength,  and  which  can 
be  learned  only  by  experience. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  cauftic  produced  by  mixing 
lime  with  the  vege‘able  alkaline  fait,  fome  idea  may  be  formed 
why  foapers  afhes  are  fometimes  too  hot  for  land,  and  require 
to  be  mixed  with  fome  earth,  or  in  a  comport,  to  abate  their 
fiery  qualities.  In  general  I  have  found,  that  when  the  afhes 

arc 
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are  very  firong,  the  befi:  time  to  fpread  them  upon  pafiure 
land,  is  in  autumn. 

All  the  kinds  of  allies  make  an  excellent  top  drefling  for 
wheat,  but  fhould  be  fown  early  if  they  are  firong,  for  fear  the 
fpring  fhould  prove  dry  and  warm.  Coal  allies,  though  fume 
years  ago  they  were  in  difrepute,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
wet,  fpringy,  fpewey  foils.  1  have  known  the  red  clover 
produced  in  great  plenty  by  fowing  coal  alhes  in  wet  palfure 
land  ;  and  others  have  told  me  they  have  experienced  fimilar 
effe£ts.  The  good  effects  of  alhes  on  clover,  faintfoin,  and 
the  other  artificial  gralfes,  are  too  well  underflood  to  require 
any  particular  inftrudtions. 

Alhes  produced  by  burning  turf  are  generally  mild,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  mixed  with  fo  much  earth,  which  under¬ 
goes  little  or  no  alteration  from  the  flow,  gentle  fire.  Some 
vegetables  produce  a  large  quantity  of  alhes ;  others,  furze  or 
gorfe,  for  inflance,  yield  but  a  very  fmall  portion.  If  wet 
palfure  land  be  trenched,  and  the  earth  that  is  digged  out  in 
fpits  is  burned,  and  the  alhes  fpread  upon  the  dryer  parts,  the 
improvement  will  be  great;  the  Ihort  white  clover  is  fre¬ 
quently  produced  by  this  means.  Burn-baiting  I  (hall  touch 
upon  another  time. 

As  alkaline  fait  is  eafily  foluble  in  water,  the  neceflity  of 
keeping  the  alhes  dry  is  too  obvious  to  be  particularly  in¬ 
filled  on  :  when  the  fait  is  wafhed  out,  the  remainder  is  little 
better  than  a  meer  caput  mortuum. 

Soot  differs  fo  little  in  its  moft  fenfible  effects  as  a  manure 
from  flrong  afhes,  that  it  requires  no  particular  difcuflion. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  fome  of  the  above 
kind  of  reafonings,  it  is  juAly  obferved,  that  our  phyfical 
knowledge  of  things  depends  upon  the  difcoveries  which  our 
fenfes  make  in  natural  bodies,  and  hence  all  their  charac- 
terifiics  mult  be  taken  from  fuch  fenfible  figns  thus  difeovered. 

[To  be  continued .] 


Article  XI. 

Remedy  for  Worms ,  in  Infants  and  Adults , 

IN  our  lafi  we  promifed  a  receipt  for  worms  in  children. 

The  belt  medicine  that  has  perhaps  been  hitherto  difeo¬ 
vered  is  fweet  oil  given  in  fmall  quantities  and  frequently  re¬ 
peated  ;  interpofing  proper  purges.  How  this  medicine  afts 
will  eafily  be  conceived  from  its  being  fo  peculiarly  deftruc- 

B  b  2  tive 
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tive  to  infetts  of  every  kind  ;  Tor  if  a  very  minute  portion  be 
dropped  upon  a  fpider,  a  wafp,  or  a  fly,  Sue.  it  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  moments,  by  abft  rutting  perfpiration,  and  flopping 
all  the  viral  funttions,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed. 

For  adults,  calcined  tin  is  reckoned  inferior  to  nothing.  It 
hashowever  Failed  ;  bur  this  was  owing  to  the  fmailnefs  of  the 
dofe.  A  fcruple,  or  even  a  few  grains,  were  formerly  thought 
fufRcient ;  but  Dr.  Alflon  affures  us,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 
depends  on  its  being  given  in  much  larger  quantities.  He 
exhibits  an  ounce  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  melaffes  ;  the  next  day  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  day 
following  hall  an  ounce  more;  after  which  a  purge  is  admi- 
niftered.  He  fays  the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during  the 
operation  of  the  purge,  but  that  the  pains  of  the  ftomach  oc- 
cafioncd  by  them  are  removed  almoft  immediately  upon  ta¬ 
king  the  fir  ft  dofe  of  the  tin. 

We  ihall  not  inform  our  readers  why  calcined  tin  is  a  fpe- 
cific  in  the  worms,  left  fome  delicate  people  fhould  objett  to 
taking  it  in  fuch  large  quantities,  and  thus  defeat  its  intention. 

The  anthelmintic  virtues  of  fome  mercurial  preparations 
have  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  as  they  are  not  to  be  trufted 
in  the  hands  of  injudicious  perfons,  we  forbear  to  give  them. 

Old  women  are  fond  or  giving  bear’s-foot,  but  it  is  at  belt 
a  very  dangerous  medicine;  feveral  inftances  occur  of  an 
over  dofe  proving  fatal  to  children. 

-pr,  |  |  -  ■  -•  - -  - -  ■  — - 

Article  XI L 

On  [owing  old  fed  Wheat  to  prevent  the  Smut. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

YOU  have  given  in  your  laft  an  excellent  method  of  li¬ 
ming  and  brining  wheat,  to  prepare  it  for  fowing,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society,  &c.  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think 
you  fhould  have  communicated  his  notion,  of  old  feed  wheat 
never  producing  fmut,  though  new  feed  wheat  will.  His  rea- 
fon  is,  that  fmut  is  produced  by  animalcules,  which  die  be¬ 
fore  the  old  wheat  is  fowed. 

A  Constant  Reader,- 

•  * 

[We  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Reynolds  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  fmut,  but  cannot  now  enter  fully  into  the  argument ;  we 
propofe  to  give  our  readers  the  different  opinions  which  writers  en¬ 
tertain,  and  then.perhaps.  we  may  hazard  a  few  loofe  remarks.J 


Article 
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Article  XIII. 

To  chan  Looking-glafjes,  Paintings ,  and  gilt  Frames . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

I  Need  not  inform  you  that  the  fnuff  of  a  candle  is  com. 
monly  ufed  for  cleaning  looking-glades,  but  powder  blue 

is  much  better. 

Some  warm  water  wiih  a  fpunge  will  walh  off  the  fpots 
from  paintings  without  injuring  them,  aftei  which  a  lutie 
fweet  oil  may  be  rubbed  over  them,  and  then  wiped  clean 

off  again.  ■ 

Gilt  frames  may  be  walhed  clean,  and  made  to  look  well, 

with  water  in  which  a  little  clean  foaphas  been  fit  11  uiilolved, 
this  muff  be  ufed  with  a  very  folt  painting  brulh,  and  then 

wafhed  off  again  with  clear  water,  and  dried  quick. 

G  LUCINDA. 


Article  XIV. 

A  Preparation  of  Carrots  for  the  JJfe  of  Seamen  in  long 

Voyages. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

THE  following  Effay  was  communicated  to  the  Agriculture 
Society  at  Manche/ler,  by  Dr.  Hunter,  at  their  Annual 
Meeting  onThurfday  the  8th  infhnt;  and  I  doubt  not  of  your 
readily  admitting  it  into  the  Farmers  Magazine ,  for  the  ge. 
fjeral  information  and  benefit  of  the  public. 

I  am,  your’s,  &c. 

Aug.  20th,  1 776.  A  Member  oj  the  faid  Society . 

THE  great  utility  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  curing  and 
preventing  that  fpecies  of  fcurvy  to  which  feamen  are  parti¬ 
cularly  liable,  is  fo  clearly  afcertained,  that  it  will  be  unne- 
ceffary  to  employ  any  time  in  the  proof  of  it ;  I  fhall  therefore 
proceed  to  defcribe  a  remedy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
probably  may  anfwer  the  happy  purpofes  of  pretentmg,  miti¬ 
gating,  or  curing  the  Sea  Scurvy,  and  all  fuch  difeales  as  de. 
rive  their  origin  from  the  want  of  vegetable  food. 

The  vegetable  I  mean  to  recommend  is  Carrots,  and  as  it  is 
impofIible\o  preferve  them  in  their  natural  Rate  lor  any  length 
of  time,  we  mull  be  content  with  an  artificial  preparation. 
The  following  is  tjie  method  1  have  fucceEfully  made  ufe^  of; 

Take 
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Take  any  quantity  of  carrots  in  the  month  of  September  or 
OBober.  Let  them  be  topped  and  tailed,  and  afterwards 
wafhed  clean  in  warm  water.  Scrape  them,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  throwing  away  fuch 
parts  as  are  decayed.  Put  the  whole  into  a  large  copper,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  prefer ve  the  bottom  from  burning.  Co¬ 
ver  them  clofe,  and  light  a  moderate  fire  underneath,  fo  that 
the  carrots  may  be  bewed  and  foftened  in  the  fleam.  When 
they  have  become  fufficientlv  foft,  let  them  be  mafhed  and 
pulped  thiough  a  coarfe  fieve.  1  hen  take  a  quantify  of  loaf 
fugar  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  pulp,  and,  according  to  the 
rules  of  confectionary,  reduce  the  whole  over  the  fire  to  a 
proper  confidence,  taking  care  to  evaporate  the  fuperfluous 
raoifture  by  continually  birring.  When  cold,  put  this  mar¬ 
malade  into  pots,  covering  it  over  with  a  paper  moiflened  in 
brandy  ;  and  over  that  fuch  another  covering  as  is  generally 
recommended  for  conferves. 

This  I  confider  as  the  neateb  preparation  of  carrots,  and 
may  be  recommended  for  tarts,  dumplins,  &c.  for  the  officers 
tables.  Another  preparation  for  the  feamen  may  be  made 
with  coarfer  fugar,  and  the  carrots,  inflead  of  being  pulped 
through  a  fieve,  may  be  mafhed  by  the  circular  bone  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  cyder  mills,  and  afterwards  boiled  up  to  a  proper 
confibence.  And  as  this  lab  preparation  will  be  confumed  in 
large  quantities,  it  may  be  put  up  into  fmall  cafks. 

The  quantity  intended  for  one  day’s  confumption,  lhould 
be  taken  out  and  mixed  in  an  earthen  or  wooden  veffel,  with 
as  much  of  the  flrong  fpirit  of  vitriol  as  will  give  it  a  grateful 
degree  of  acidity  ;  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  A  fpoonful  of  this  marmalade,  put  to  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  makes  a  cool  and  wholefome  drink  in  fevers, 
and  all  diforders  proceeding  from  putrefcency  ;  and  probably 
when  given  in  this  manner,  with  a  little  brandy  or  wine,  it 
may  become  a  general  prefcrvative  againfl  the  fcurvy.  Sea¬ 
men  may  alfo  have  it  in  the  form  of  dumplins,  in  which  fhape 
a  Full  meal  of  vegetable  food  may  be  afforded  at  a. fmall  ex¬ 
pence. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  that  this  cheap  and  palatable  anti- 
fcorbutic  will  keep  in  a  warm  climate,  I  prefcrvcd  fome  pots 
of  it,  for  twelve  months,  in  a  room  heated  with  a  conbant' 
fire,  and  had  the  pleafure  to  obferve  that  it  kept  extremely 
well.  I  ordered  fome  of  the  pots  to  he  acidulated,  but  the 
conferve  did  not  keep  fo  well ;  fo  that  it  is  the  better  wav, to 
ufe  the  acid  occafionally,  as  formerly  direBed. 

A  palatable 
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A  palatable  mefs  may  be  made  as  follows:  Take  carrot  mar¬ 
malade  one  large  fpoonful ;  falep,  in  powder,  one  tea-fpoon- 
ful ;  mix  together-— -then  add  warm  water  half  a  pint,  wine 
four  fpoonfuls,  fpices  a  fmall  portion,  if  required.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  highly  antiputrefcent  and  nutritive. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  confumption  is  large,  the  price  of 
the  commodity  is  a  material  confideration.  From  certain 
experience  I  dare  venture  to  fay  that  the  fined  fort  of  carrot 
marmalade  may  be  afforded  at  fix-pence  per  pound;  and  the 
coarfer  kind  at  a  price  confiderably  lefs. 

The  health  of  the  Britifh  feamen  is  fo  effential  to  the  we!* 
fare  and  intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  I  flatter  myfelf  every 
attempt  that  has  this  great  objedf  in  view  will  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  This  memoir  has  been  communicated 

1 

to  Lord  Sandwich,  whofe  attention  to  every  thing  that  re¬ 
gards  the  welfare  of  the  navy,  gives  me  the  moff  flattering 
hopes  that  an  extenfive  trial  of  this  antifcorbutic  marmalade 
will  foon  be  made  by  his  Lordfhip’s  orders. 


Article  XV. 

: Miscellaneous  Hints  for  Farmers . 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

Sir, 

My  prefent  letter  lhall  confiff  of  feveral  pra£lical  hints. — - 
It  is  univerfally  allowed  (I  believe)  that  vegetables  give 
up  their  bed  and  riched  juices  mod  eafily  ;  this  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of  by  people  concerned  in  dying;  the  fined,  co¬ 
lour  being  extracted  fird.  I  have  always  applied  this  reafon- 
ing  to  the  art  of  making  cyder,  fo  that  I  fqueeze  my  apples 
very  lightly  for  the  bed  cyder,  and  am  dill  of  opinion  that  it 
is  better  than  that  which  is  forced  out  at  lad  by  main  drength. 

Malt  dud  and  kiln  afhes  are  well  enough  known  and  ufed 
as  manures ;  the  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  and  fweet 
manure,  but  a  weak  one.  The  kiln  dud  is  much  preferable 
to  it  in  point  of  drength,  as  every  Farmer  will  find  who  has  a 
mind  to  try  it;  in  faft,  I  know  very  few  manures  that  ex¬ 
ceed  it,  but  then  it  can  be  had  only  in  fmall  quantities. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  thidles  and  other  rank  weeds  in 
grafs  lands  are  mod  eafily  dedroyed  when  they  are  in  flower  ; 
for  if  we  cut  them  off  as  foon  as  they  appear  above  ground, 

link'd* 
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unlefs  the  root  decays,  it  will  flioot  again  while  the  fap  is  fo 
vigorous.  But  this  never  is  the  cafe  when  they  are  almoft 
ripe,  nature  having  then  exliaufled  herfelf,  as  1  may  lay; 
hence  land  that  is  mowed  produces  few  or  no  thirties,  while 
land  that  is  grazed,  though  care  betaken  to  cut  them  up,  will 
Hill  abound  with  them.  I  know  that  many  are  fuffered  to  run 
to  feed,  which  is  a  great  fault  ;  but  every  perfon  that  will 
make  the  oblervation,  or  recoiled!  a  little,  will  find  that  thif¬ 
tles  do  not  love  the  fcythe. 

In  fowing  very  fmall  feeds,  fuch  as  turnip  feed,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  with  many  to  mix  dry  fand  with  the  feed  to  pi  event 
their  taking  up  too  much  feed  at  once,  which  is  not  a  bad 
method;  but  the  fe  fmall  feeds  may  be  fpread  very  well  with¬ 
out  fand,  by  obfcrvmg  to  let  the  feed  fall  Irom  the  thumb  and 
fingers  into  the  palm  ol  the  hand  ]ult  as  you  are  lowing  it  ; 
by  this  means  much  lefs  feed  will  do,  and  it  will  be  more  re¬ 
gularly  fowed  than  when  you  throw  it  m  pinches  from  the 
ends  of  your  fingers.  I  am,  &c. 

W—Jhire.  An  OLD  FARMER. 
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A  Praftical  REVIEW  of  NEW  BOOKS 

on  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

Rural  Improvements  :  or  (fays  on  the  mofl  rational  methods  of  impro - 
ving  ejlates  ;  accommodated  to  the  foil ,  climate ,  and  cir  cumflances  Oj f 
England  :  In  ‘which  it  is  clearly  demonjlrated  that  the  Landed  Ej- 
tates  of  this  kingdom  may  with  certainty,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
expence,  he  incrcajed  to  double  their  p^efent  value.  The  method  of 
doing  which  is  clearly  pointed  out ,  and  evinced  from  und  niahle  prin- 
ciplesy  deduced  from  a  fer.es  of  real  practice  and  experience.  Effay 
firfl'y  (hewing  the  improvements  that  rejpecl  the  occupier.  Effay 
fecond ;  the  improvements  that  refpcdl  the  land  owner.  1  he 
whole  interjperfed  with  a  variety  of  inter  fling  reflections  and 
ckf  rvations ,  on  the  poor ,  poor-laws ,  high  prices  of  pwviflons,  la - 
bur,  decay  of  foreign  trade ,  population ,  corn  trade,  bounty  on  ex¬ 
portation  ;  with  rational  and  proper  meafures  refpedling  the  fame. 
/]ifni  remarks  on  Mcflfrs.  Harte ,  Tull,  M'ller ,  Ckatevieux,  T oung , 
Peters y  IV efl oity  Complete  Englifh  Farmer,  &c.  By  a  Land-Owner. 
Lodfley,  5s.  fewed. 

HPHE  author  of this  fmall  work,”  which  we  are  going  to  re- 
JL  view,  affures  us,  and  he  frequently  repeats  his  affurances  in 

flrono-  and  exprefive  terms,  that  it  contains  no  fads  but  what  are 
6  deduced 
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deduced  from  a  feries  of  real  praCtice  and  experience,  either  of  his 
own  or  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  whole  practice  and  luccefs  he 
knows  as  w  ell  as  his  own.  Confiding  therefore  in  thefe  repeated  af- 
lurances  we  lhall  review  it  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

It  is  dedicated  (but  not  by  permiffion,  as  we  fuppofe)  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
The  dedication  is  written  in  a  drangely  laboured  bloated  Itile  ;  take, 
for  example,  the  following  period.  “  He  is  not,  however,  feek- 
ing,  from  the  dignity  of  your  eftablifhment,  a  icreen,  to  cover  the 
manifold  imperfections  of  his  pe.  formance;  he  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  mankind  to  think,  that  the  aufpices  of  the  greated  locieties 
would  fultain  him  againlt  the  incorruptible  fuffrage  of  common  fcnfe 
and  experience.”  .faffing  over  this  fault,  which  is  venial  inaeed 
when  compared  with  his  illiberal  and  even  ffiocking  abufe  of  Meliks. 
Young,  Wefton,  Peters,  &c.  though,  he  fays,  he  bears  them  no  ill 
will  ;  (for  we  cannot  believe  that  they  are  fuch  “  deceitful  impofors 
which  every  wife  man  would  defpife  and  avoid,  and  every  honed 
man  expofe  and  circumvent,*  or  that  they  are  fuch  notorious  cheats , 
have  fuch  criminal  intentions ,  are  fo  defperately  wicked ,  as  to  defeive^ 
to  be  defpifed  and  punished  as  dangerous  enemies  to  the  good  of 
their  country”)  we  lhall  principally  confine  ourielves  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  practical  important  points,  which  he  difcuffies  and  defends  with 
fo  much  “  pofitivity.” 

1.  An  eafy  method  of  improving  lands  that  are  fo  circumdanced 
as  not  to  be  improved  by  dung,  afhes,  or  lime,  on  account  of  ex- 
penfive  carriage,  at  the  lead  poflible  expence.  2.  The  fuperiority 
of  horfe  ploughs  over  ox  ploughs  in  point  of  profit.  3.  The  very 
great  improvements  to  be  made  by  dividing  large  farms  into  fmall 
ones.  4.  The  fuperior  advantages  arifing  from  the  drill  hufhandry 
when  compared  with  the  broad  cad.  5.  The  abfurdity  of  giving  a 
bounty  to  increafe  the  exportation  of  wheat :  of  which  in  their  order. 

In  chap.  3,  he  lays  down  the  following  general  maxims  as  uni- 
verfally  true.  id.  Never  to  plough  up  any  padureor  meadow  land 
for  corn,  See.  while  the  prefent  annual  value  is  as  great  as  can  rea- 
fonably  be  expeCled  from  converting  it  into  tillage,  adly.  Good 
deep  ploughing,  (where  the  foil  will  admit)  harrowing,  and  rolling ; 
thefe  mud  be  well  timed  to  reduce  the  earth  to  a  competent  fineneis. 
3dly.  To  keep  the  land  clean  and  as  free  from  weeds  as  poflible. 
4thly.  To  trench  and  drain  all  wet  fpringy  lands.  5 thly .  I  o  keep 
the  bounds  and  fences  in  good  repair.  1  hefe  are  indeed,  as  he 
juflly  obferves,  the  fine  qua  non ,  without  which  all  endeavours  will 

prove  ineffectual. 

As  this  land-owner  had  feveral  hundred  acres  which  ferved  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  dimmer  a  few  fheep  and  young  cattle,  to  which 
ufes  they  had  been  put  for  a  great  number  of  years,  he  took  feme 

C  c 


*  We  do  not  well  underfland  what  he  means  by  bonef  men  circus 
f venting  their  neighbours. 
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of  the  lands  into  his  own  hand,  with  a  determined  refolution  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  **if  pojjiblef  and  which  he  has  not  the  “  leaf  doubt  cf  ef 
fe&ingf  by  the  courfe  which  he  is  tlnonv  purfuing This  ieems  to  be 
holding  out  a  different  language  from  “  a  feries  of  experiments  and 
©bfervations  already  made  on  an  cxtenfve  fcalr  but  we  will  lay 
before  our  readers  a  particular  account  of  this  “  advantageous  and 
extenfively  uleful  fpecies  of  improvement.” 

About  thirty  a£res  were  fituated  on  an  hill,  which  rendered  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  be  manured  with  dung.  “  The  lad  tenant  had  left 
the  land  in  woeful  plight,  having,  as  he  (aid,  ploughed  it  as  long 
as  he  could  get  two  corns  for  one, — miferable  condition  indeed  !” — 
Was  this  land  ploughed  only  “  to  fummer  a  few  fheep  ?” — but  we 
pafs  on.  “  The  firll  two  years  it  was  left  to  the  management  of 
the:  hind,  who  cleaned  it,  and  fowed  it  with  every  fort  of  grain  ; 
but  the  return  was  fuch  as  left  nothing  for  rent.”  We  do  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  lad  circumdance,  if  the  land  was  fird  cleaned  and  then 
fowed  with  every  fort  of  grain  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  Having 
refolved  to  try  his  own  method,  he  addreffes  his  hind  thus. 

“  You  fee  here  are  the  two  upper  fields  (about  eleven  acres)  have 
new  lain  above  a  yearfince  the  crops  were  got  off,  they  have  nothing 
growing  upon  them  but  llrong  weeds,  which  are  the  natural  product 
of  the  foil,  as  thiiiles,horfc-daiiies,  brambles,  &c.  Thefe  are  firil  to  be 
eradicated;  therefore  fet  a  couple  of  ltrong  ploughs  to  work,  fix  oxeu 
to  each,  and  plough  the  two  fields  deep  and  well,  then* let  them  as 
icon  as  proper  be  well  dragged,  rolled,  and  harrowed,  and  the 
ploughings,  &c.  repeated  until  the  land  is  clean,  well  opened,  and 

pulverized.” - “  This  was  repeated  at  proper  intervals  through 

the  winter,  and  until  the  following  May.  By  that  time  they  were 
got  tolerably  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  foil  of  each  cf 
thefe  fields  was  very  different  though  no  larger,  they  confided  of 
feme  very  dry  land,  and  fome  altogether  as  wet.  The  fird  was  a 
poor,  lean,  flaty  ground;  the  latter  a  tough,  moory,  clofe  earth, 
mixed  with  an  imperfeCt  marie,  which  held  water  like  a  didi.  I 
had  a  pit  funk  in  the  mod  depending  part  to  drain  off  the  water, 
and  ordered  the  earth  to  be  fpread  on  the  flaty  field  at  a  proper 
time.  As  I  laid,  the  land  was  in  good  order  the  May  following  ;  I 
therefore  ordered  the  moid  parts  of  the  fields  to  be  fown  with  rye- 
grafs,  and  the  dry  parts  with  trefoil  and  burnet ;  which  as  foon 
as  pretty  full  blown  I  ordered  to  be  mowed,  made  into  hay,  and 
fet  up  in  a  rick  in  a  corner  of  the  upper  field.  The  fields  to  be  then 
laid  up  until  OClober,  or  until  the  grafs  had  done  growing.  Then 
to  turn  into  the  faid  fields  half  a  dozen  mares  and  their  foals  which 
I  had  at  that  time,  with  fome  young  cattle,  to  have  the  run  of  the 
faid  thirty  acres  during  the  winter.  I  alfo  ordered  a  linny  or  hovel 
to  be  eredted  in  the  mod  lheltry  part  of  the  fields,  large  enough  to 
fhelter  a  dozen  horfes  under  it,  for  them  to  go  in  and  out  at  plea- 
fure.  A  rack  to  be  put  up,  and  when  the  grafs  was  nearly  eat  up, 
to  cut  the  rick,  and  fill  the  rack  once  or  twice  a  day  as  might  be  ne- 

ccffary. 
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ceffary.  Alfo  to  carry  ftraw  to  litter  the  hovel,  which  ftiould  be 
cleaned  out  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  a  dung-heap  formed  of 
the  fame.  In  this  manner  the  cattle  fhould  remain  until  the  end 
of  February,  or  until  the  grafs  began  to  fpring. 

“  While  this  was  doing,  another  of  the  fields  fhould  be  ploughed 
and  got  ready  to  fow  in  like  manner  the  following  May.  As  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  pafture  will  be  increafed,  lo  may  the  number  of  cattle  to 
be  wintered  on  it  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  feepnd  winter,  there 
will  be  dung  enough  to  manure  one  of  the  fields,  which  I  would  have 
fpread  on  the  upper  field  in  December,  or  January  at  farthefi,  by 
which  means  I  hope  to  have  another  good  crop  of  grafs.  Thus  are 
you  to  go  on  year  after  year,  and  field  after  field,  until  the  whole 
has  been  well  cleaned,  cultivated,  and  dreffed.  I  do  not  expect  it 
will  anfwer  to  let  it  lay  for  grafs  more  than  two  or  three  years,  there¬ 
fore  in  the  winter  after  the  fir  ft  year,  I  would  have  dung  fpread  on 
the  field  or  fields  that  are  mowed,  which  would  give  encouragement 
to  the  next  crop,  and  leave  it  fufficiently  in  heart  to  bear  a  crop -of 
barley  or  oats,  with  which  I  would  have  you  low  either  clover, 
rye  grafs,  or  trefoil,  as  belt  fuits  the  land,  taking  but  one  crop  of 
corn  to  two  of  grafs,  which  cannot  fail  of  improving  thofe  lands, 
as  7  would  have  them  conftar.tly  fed  in  the  winter  as  above  directed, 
and  the  dung  that  is  made  in  by  the  cattle  to  be  ufed  for  the  manu¬ 
ring  that  land  only  ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  injuftice,  if  one  may  fo 
fpeak,  to  carry  the  produce  off,  and  not  to  leave  the  manure  that 
arifes  from  it,  and  is  its  natural  due  :  A  robbery  that  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  committed,  which  keeps  fuch  land  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of 
poverty.  Thefe  thirty  acres  [a  little  above  he  talks  of  eleven  acres 
only]  in  the  condition  I  firffc  found  them,  were  not  worth  more  than 
half-a-crown  an  acre,  but  by  the  above  management,  are  well  worth 
ten  fhillings  at  leak ;  and  by  the  fame  means  are  capable  of  much 
more  improvement.  ' 

“  The  method  here  laid  down  for  the  improvement  of  land  cir- 
cumftanced  as  before-mentioned,  is  fo  clear,  fo  eafy,  and  fo  little 
expenfive,  that  I  think  no  reafonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  cf 
it,  or  objection  made  to  it.  1  mean,  that  of  eating  the  produce 
upon  the  lands,  and  manuring  them  with  the  dung  the  cattle  make 
there. 

“  The  only  material  confideration  is,  whether  the  lands  in  quefi- 
tion  are  capable,  or  worth  attempting  to  improve  them.  If  they 
are  abfolute  rock,  or  poor  find  or  gravel,  without  any  mixture  of 
foil,  and  no  clay,  loam,  or  marie  near  at  hand  ;  to  be  lure  they  are 
not  worth  the  leaf  trouble  or  expence  ;  but  let  them  be  land  or  gra¬ 
vel  as  poor  as  you  pleafe,  if  you  can  have  a  binding  earth  of  almolt 
any  fort,  at  a  little  expence,  you  may  eafily  render  them  fertile,  by 
giving  them  firft  a  good  coat  of  fuch  earth,  and  feeding  the  cattle 
upon  the  produce,  as  above ;  this  in  a  very  few  years  would  convert 
land,  almoft  barren,  into  good  fertile  corn  land,  and  at  the  fame 
time  clear  the  whole  expence,  while  it  was  doing. 

C  c  2  “By 
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<<  By  fuch  management,  land  that  is  very  indifferent  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  Hate,  may  very  foon  be  made  good  corn  land,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  owner/* 

We  have  given  this  long  extraft,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of 
the  {file,  (which  he  will  fee  is  not  very  correct),  as  well  as  of  the 
mode  of  improvement  which  the  author  fo  ftrenuoufly  recommends. 
Whatever  the  reader’s  thoughts  may  be,  we  are  naturally  enough 
reminded  of  the  common  obfervation,  which,  however  trite  it  may 
be,  will  always  be  found  to  be  juft, — that  if  we  grant  a  fchemer  his 
fir  ft  p  eft t  ion,  all  the  reft  will  follow  of  courfe.  It  is  not  every  far¬ 
mer  who  has  poor  land  that  has  fix  mares  and  their  foals  to  fpare  for 
a  winter’s  run  ;  nor  can  a  held  be  covered  over  with  a  good  coat  of 
binding  earth  from  a  neighbouring  fi  eld  (if  it  can  be  had)  at  a  tri¬ 
fling  expence  :  befides,  turning  horfes  and  cattle  to  winter  upon 
fuch  mocry,  clofe  foils,  would  be  the  moft  likely  method  in  the  world 
to  prevent  any  kind  of  improvement  taking  place,  becau  e  they 
would  tread  and  poach  it  moft  intolerably.  And,  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  building  hovels  or  lineys  upon  diftant  lands,  and 
then  foddering  cattle  upon  them  ;  every  farmer  knows  it  is  com¬ 
monly  pra&ifcd.  We  could  point  out  feveral  other  abfurdities,  but 
they  will  occur  readily  enough  to  pradlical  farmers,  fuch  as  his 
c(  land  almoft  barren  being  converted  into  good  fertile  corn  land,” 
though  it  is  to  produce  but  one  crop  of  corn,  at  the  moft,  in  three 
years,  being  two  years  out  of  three  laid  down  to  grafs  excellently 
gooff  fertile  corn  land  this  1  But  it  is  time  to  confider  his  fecond 
pofition,  and  the  arguments  he  adduces  to  fupport  it. 

“  In  ox  countries,  fays  he,  the  ufual  practice  is  to  buy  them  in 
at  about  three  years  old,  and  they  coft  from  four  pounds  ten  fhil- 
lings  to  fix  pounds  a-piece  ;  they  ufually  work  them  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  fell  them  from  fix  pounds  to  ten  pounds  each.  They 
do  not  ufually  keep  them  longer  than  until  they  are  about  feven 
years  old.  Upon  this  plan  they  get  the  labour  of  the  ox  for  his 
keep,  and  from  thirty  {hillings  to  four  pounds  advance  in  price  a- 
bove  the  firft  coft.  This  is  the  cafe  when  all  happens  well :  but 
notwithllanding  the  common  opinion,  they  mull  be  taken  care  of,  or 
they  will  not  fetch  a  profit,  many  would  be  loft,  and  indeed  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  die,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that 
can  be  taken. 

<f  The  Farmers  who  plough  with  horfes,  ufually  buy  them  in  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  work  them  until  they  are  five,  fix,  or 
feven.  They  are  bought  in  from  ten  or  twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds  a  colt,  and  fold  out  from  fixteen  to  thirty  guineas  a  horfe, 
and  iometimes  more  ;  in  this  way  the  Farmer  gets  the  labour  for  the 

keep,  and  from  fix  to  ten  guineas  on  his  advance  of  price.” - So 

fays  Mr.  W —  p — y  in  this  moft  fallacious  ftatement. 

Fie  fays,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  oxen  to  die  ;  granted  :  neither 
is  it  uncommon  for  horfes  to  die.  Tn  this  latter  cafe,  a  farmer  would 

fee! 
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leel  the  lofs  of  thirty  guineas  much  more  fenlibly  than  ten  pounds, 
which  will  make  a  conkderable  dedu&ion  from  his  profit  of  horfe 
ploughs.  In  fhort,  his  comparifon  is  drawn  in  the  molt  partial  man¬ 
ner  between  the  imalleft  kzeci  oxen,  and  the  larged  hoife^;  and 
then  he  exultingly  tells  us,  that  “  he  is  certain  two  horfes  will 
plough  more  than  four  oxen,  that  they  will  do  the  fame  laoour,  and. 
laftly,  that  horfes  are  ufeful  and  fit  for  every  purpofe,  which  oxen 
are  not.”  If  this  be  true,  may  we  not  beg  leave  to  alk  him  why  he 
keeps  more  oxen  than  he  does  horfes  ?  for  he  fays,  that  he  even 
now  keeps  fourteen  oxen,  and  only  from  ten  to  fourteen  plough 
horfes  ;  but  we  (hall  have  farther  occafion  to  obferve,  that  his  pen 

and  his  practice  are  not  in  unifon. 

“  But,  fays  he,  there  is  another  method  of  doing  this  bufinefs, 
v/hich  I  take  to  be  more  profitable  than  either  of  the  above,  which 
I  have  pra&ifed  thefe  two  years,  and  am  going  on  with  the  third. 
My  fcheme  is,  to  do  my  work  with  mares;  for  this  purpofe  I  bought 
about  eight  krong  mares,  they  are  not  properly  of  the  draught  kind, 
but  do  very  well  at  plough  and  harrow,  or  any  tiling  that  ooes  not 
require  kicking  very  dole  to  the  collar.  Vv  hat  I  prefer  are  ilrong 
hunters,  or  the  light  nimble  coach  breed.  II  they  are  knew  drain¬ 
ed,  or  fhook  in  the  Ihoulders,  or  otherwife  blcmifhed  by  accident, 
they  are  kill  very  fit  for  this  bufinefs  ;  mine  co ft  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds  a-piece.” 

Thefe  mares  have  been  covered  two  fuccefiive  years,  and  have 
brought  ten  very  fine  colts,  worth,  he  thinks,  ten  guineas  a-piece  ; 
but  then  frefli  mares  muft  be  bought  to  lupply  the  place  of  thorn 
which  run  with  their  foals.  As  he  has  plenty  of  land  for  them  to 
run  on,  he  fays,  they  cok  little  keeping  nine  months  in  the  year; 
upon  the  whole,  he  takes  this  to  be  the  mok  profitable  method  of 
all  others  of  performing  the  draught  bufinefs  of  a  farm,  and  doubts 

not  but  it  will  in  time  be  much  pradifed. 

Every  thin?  that  he  has  laid  on  the  fubjed  may  eak>y  oe  flittered 
to  atoms  ;  but  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  remarking,  that  the 
long  feries  of  fads  and  experience  is  confined  only  to  a  /w;  years 
trial ,  whether  a  plough  compofed  of  finew-firained,  Ihoulder-lhook, 
blemilhed  mares,  may  not  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  bufinefs  than  either  good  horfe  or  ox  ploughs  ;  ana  without; 
any  farther  experience,  determines  in  favour  of  his  hobbling  fcheme; 
and  yet  he  allows  (as  indeed  every  one  mult  allow)  that  oxen  pet- 
form  fome  kinds  of  farming  bufinefs  better  than  horles.  In  a  word, 
it  is  high  time  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  dilpute  about  the  prefe¬ 
rence  of  horfe  or  ox  ploughs,  knee  al  1  parties  admit,  that  in  feme 
pafe«  oxen  perform  their  work  better  than  horles;  and  that  in  other 
cafes,  horfes  have  an  equal  advantage  ever  oxen.  If  therefore  a 
farmer  keeps  three  ploughs,  and  in  icme  circum kances  if  he  keeps 
only  two  ploughs,  we  are  authorized  to  fay,  that  it  \yill  be  moil  tor 
his  interek  to  let  one  of  them  be  an  ox  plough. 

fiht  remainder  of  this  to  be  given  in  the  next  number. 
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Effays  relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs  ;  in  l<wo  Parts,  llluf- 
trated  'with  Copper-Plates.  By  a  Farmer.  Creech ,  Edinburgh  ; 
Cadell ,  London.  6s. 


WE  learn  by  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  EfTays,  that 
they  were  written  by  the  perfuafion  of  the  late  ingenious 
Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Edinburgh.  The  firft  part  was  nearly  in  the 
fame  Rate  in  which  it  now  appears  when  that  gentleman  died,  Feb. 
1773.  The  fecond  part,  we  are  told,  is  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of 
an  intended  much  larger  work,  the  profecution  of  which,  upon  that 
extenfive  fcale,  has  been  laid  afide. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fix  effays;  1.  On  inclofures  and  fences; 
2.  On  draining  bogs  and  fwampy  ground;  3.  On  the  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  levelling  high  ridges ;  4.  On  the  proper  method  of  fowing 
grafs  feeds ;  5.  On  hay-making ;  6.  Which  contains  the  whole  of 
the  fecond  part,  is  entitled,  “  Mifcellaneous  Difquifitions,  Doubts, 
and  Queries,  relating  to  Agriculture.” 

Though  the  work  before  us  is  more  particularly  calculated  for  the 
Farmers  in  North-Britain,  yet  the  author,  who  is  a  man  of  parts, 
and  feems  to  write  from  experience  without  fcheming ,  throws  out  a 
great  many  ufeful  pradlical  hints  that  may  be  of  considerable  fervice 
to  the  more  enlightened  hufbandmen  in  the  South  of  England, 
whom  we  take  to  be  the  heft  Farmers  in  Great-Britain.  The  Ef- 
layift  fpeaks  with  great  diffidence  of  the  fecond  part ;  but  we  fcruple 
not  to  pronounce  it  to  be  greatly  fuperior  to  the  firft,  which  is  in 
many  places  fwelied  with  tedious  difgufting  inftru&ions  to  perform, 
what  almoft  any  common  labourer  mud  neceffarily  underftand  with¬ 
out  them ;  in  fhort,  this  fault  runs  through  moll  of  our  modern  agri- 
tultural  treatifes. 

This  Farmer,  in  his  firft  eBay,  recommends  the  fvveet-briar  (af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Boutcher)  to  be  planted  in  hedges,  as  being  eafily  raifed, 
and,  on  account  of  its  prickles,  making  an  impenetrable  fence;  where 
therefore  the  laft-mentioned  circumftance  only  is  wanted,  this  plant 
may  with  great  propriety  be  introduced  ;  elpecially  to  plant  in  gaps 
or  fliards,  where,  as  Mr.  Boutcher  obferves,  other  plants  fometimes 
will  not  grow. 

In  p.  13,  he  gives  us  the  following  fimple  method  of  rearing  it. 
“  Let  the  berries,  or  hips,  as  they  are  ulually  called,  be  gathered 
ripe,  and  pitted  in  the  ground  like  haws,  or  other  kerneled  feeds, 
for  one  year,  and  fowed  in  the  en filing  fpring  in  a  bed  of  light, 
rich  garden  mould  ;  they  will  quickly  appear,  and  as  they  grow 
very  fall,  fomc  of  the  ftrongeft  of  them  may  be  taken  up  [late  in] 
the  firft  winter,  [February]  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.” 

Though  the  fweet-briar  is  eafily  and  expeditioully  raifed,  yet  where 
a  large  quantity  may  be  wanted,  we  fhould  direft  the  Farmer  to  the 
nurfery-man,  who  will  fell  them  on  fufficiently  cheap  terms.  It  is 
however  attended  with  one  inconvenience  ;  the  ftraggling  branches 
are  apt  to  catch  hold  of  the  wool,  and  fometimes  tear  off  large 
quantities  from  a  fheep’s  back. 

**  But  among  all  the  plants  which  have  been  uled  for  fences,  the 

white 
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white  thorn  is  juflly  efleemed  the  mod  valuable,  as  it  po^"^s  *n  a 
more  eminent  degree  the  requifite  qualities  of  quickneis  of  growth, 
flrength,  pricklinef-,  durability,  and  beauty and  “  it  may  in 
general  be  remarked,  that  a  hedge  of  [white]  thorns  which  has  been 
planted  in  the  face  of  a  ditch,  thrives  better  than  in  any  other  way.” 

This  dodlrine  we  beg  leave  to  controvert ;  but  as  our  prefent  li¬ 
mits  are  too  lcanty  for  a.  practical  review,  we  mull  refervc  it  for  the 
next  month.  The  zd,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Efiays,  contain  but  little 
new  matter  ;  with  the  6th,  we  fhall  occafionaily  enrich  our  future 
numbers.  [To  be  continued .] 


The  Philofcphical  T ranfaciions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Pol.  XL VI.  For  the  Tear  1776.  Part  I. 

Article  I.  —  On  the  nature  of  the  Gergonia  ;  that  it  is  a  real  ma¬ 
rine  Animal,  and  not  of  a  mixed  nature ,  between  the  animal  and 
‘ vegetable .  By  John  Ellis ,  Efq\  F.  R.  S.  in  a  letter  to  Daniel 
S dander,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

^1  'HE  Gorgonia  is  an  animal  of  the  polype  kind,  refembling  the 
X  common  frefh-water  polype  in  many  of  its  qualities,  but  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  in  the  remarkable  circumflance,  of  producing  from 
its  own  fubftance  a  hard  and  folid  fupport,  ferving  many  of  thepur- 
pofes  of  the  bone  in  other  animals.  The  gorgonia  has  fuch  a  near 
refemblance  in  its  growth  to  a  fhrub,  that  it  hath  given  occafion  to 
the  millake  of  placing  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Article  If. — Contains  1719  oblervaticns  on  the  variation  of 
the  compafs  in  feveral  voyages  to  and  from  the  Eail-Indies,  Guinea, 
Well-Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Article  Ilf. — Propoftions  feledled from  a  paper  on  the  diajifon  of 
right  lines ,  fur  faces ,  and  J'olids.  By  James  Glenie ,  A.  M.  of'  the 
Unbverf.ty  of  Edinburgh.  Communicated  by  the  Afronomer  Royal. 

This  very  curious  article  cannot  be  abridged,  nor  underflood 
without  diagrams. 

Article  IV. — A  new  method  of  finding  time  by  equal  ahitudesy 
By  Alexander  Aubert,  Efq ;  F.  R.  S. 

This  cannot  be  perfectly  underflood  without  the  diagram  ;  but 
the  following  extract  may  be  both  ufeful  and  entertaining  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  clafs  of  readers. 

“  Among  the  various  methods  pra&ifed  for  finding  time,  that  by 
equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  or  of  a  flar,  hath  hitherto  been  efleemed  the 
mofl  eligible  for  obfervers  who  are  not  furnifhed  with  a  good  and 
well-adjufled  tranfit  inflrument.  Though  this  method  is  one  of  the 
befl,  ic  is  attended  with  inconveniencies  ;  for  if  the  fun  or  flars  near 
the  Equat#r  are  made  ufe  of,  as  ufual,  and  the  altitudes  are  taken 
near  the  prime  vertical,  where  the  change  of  altitude  is  the  quickefl, 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  obfervations  muff,  in  mofl  latitudes, 
be  of  fo  many  hours,  that  the  obferver  cannot  always  attend  to  the 

correfponding 
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correfponding  altitudes :  the  weather  rnav  prove  variable,  the  clock 
or  watch  may  go  irregularly,  an  alteration  in  the  atmofphere  may 
produce  a  variation  of  tiie  refraction  ;  to  whic.?  may  be  added,  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  inflrumerrt  follow  the  objed  in  its  motion  in 
azimuth,  without  danger  of  diilurbing  its  adjultment  in  regard  to 

altitude.”  1 

The  following  method,  which  has  been  praCV fed  with  con ftant 
fuccefs,  is  propoied  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies. 

“  If  a  liar  is  felc&ed,  of  which  the  polar  diflance  is  very  little  lefs 
than  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  it 
will,  at  equal  diflances  from  the  meridian,  come  to  vertical  circles, 
which  touch  its  parallel  of  declination.  The  liar,  when  in  thefe 
vertical  circles,  will  be  near  the  meridian,  near  the  prime  vertical, 
and  near  the  zenith  ;  and  confequently,  if  it  be  obferved  there,  the 
interval  between  the  eaftern  and  the  weilern  altitudes  will  be  fhort ; 
the  alteration  in  altitude  will  be  quick  :  the  flar  cannot  be  affe&ed 
by  a  different  refraClion  j  befides,it  will  have  no  motion  in  azimuth. 

Article  V. — An  account  of  Falkland,  IJlands.  By  W m.  Clayton , 
Efq;  c  Ids  Majefly  s  Navy. 

Our  readers  will  eafily  recoiled  the  recent  political  difpute  about 
this  “  barren,  dreary,  defolate,  boggy,  rocky  ipot,”  as  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  calls  it. 

««  Falkland’s,  or  the  Maloine  Iflands,  as  the  French  and  Spaniards 
call  them,  are  fituate  between  the  latitude  of  520  26"  and  6o°  6  S. 
and  longitude  from  London  56°  to  6o°  30'  W.  and  are  numberlefs, 
forming  a  mafs  of  broken  high  lands,  or  very  low  fedgy  keys  and 
funken  rocks. 

“  The  larger  iflands  produce  a  few  plants,  and  near  the  fhore, 
wherever  there  is  a  Tandy  foil,  a  fpecies  of  grafs  grows,  called  the 
Pinguin  grafs,  from  the  birds  of  that  fpecies  making  their  nefts, 
and  burrowing  under  ground  like  rabbits  in  holes.  This  grafs  grows 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  blades  are  broad  and  coarfe  like  rufhes ; 
the  roots,  when  roalled,  eat  like  almonds  ;  but  nothing  grows  to 
any  confiderable  fize,  nor  doth  any  tree  grow  on  any  of  thefe  iflands. 

'*  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  S.  to  the  W.  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  and  in  general  boiflerous  and  flormy.  The  N.  and  N.W. 
winds  are  mild  and  warm  ;  but  feldom  of  long  continuance.  The 
winds  from  the  N.E.  are  moilt,  foggy,  and  unwholefome.  From 
E.  to  S.  are  moll  pernicious,  blighting,  and  tempeftuous ;  they 
affeft  man,  beaft,  bird,  and  vegetation  :  nothing  can  fland  it  which 
is  expofed.  Happily  its  duration  is  fhort ;  it  feldom  continues  a* 
bovc  24  hours.  It  cuts  the  herbage  down  as  if  fires  had  been  made 
under  them  ;  the  leaves  arc  parched  up,  and  crumble  to  dull.  rl  he 
fowls  are  feized  with  cramps,  fo  as  to  become  lame,  and  never  re¬ 
cover  ;  but  continue  to  decline  till  the  whole  fide  is  decayed  which 
was  firll  affe&ed.  Hogs  and  pigs  are  fuddenly  taken  with  theflag- 
c-crs.  turn  round  and  drop,  never  to  recover.  Men  arc  opprefled 

with 
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with  a  flopped  perfpi ration,  heavinefs  at  the  bread,  fore  throats  ; 
but  they  foon  get  over  it  by  due  care. 

The  Tea  abounds  with  mullets,  large  fmelts,  tranfparent  fifh,  and 
loggerheads ;  inufcles  are  plenty,  large  and  fine,'  and  no  vyays  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  the  river  on  the  large  idand,  are  imall  fifh  like  trout, 
very  delicious  ;  but  no  other  fort  whatever. 

The  amphibious  animals  are  of  four  kinds  ;  the  fea-lion,^  the 
feal,  the  ciapmatch  feal,  and  the  fur  feal.  They  all  come  on  ihore 
in  December,  to  whelp  ;  and  remain  modly  on  land  till  they  co¬ 
pulate  again.  During  this  feafon  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  come 
near  them,  for  the  males  are  then  vicious,  and  will  endeavour  to 
hurt  any  one  who  approaches  the  females. 

The  pinguins  feem  amphibious  animals,  partaking  of  tnc  nature 
of  birds,  bemads,  and  frfhes.  Thefe  creatures  generally  live  in  the 
fea,  have  very  fhort  wings  which  ferve  for  fins,  are  covered  with 
fhort  thick  feathers,  and  fwim  at  an  amazing  rate.  On  Ihore  the 
pinguin  walks  quite  ere£l  with  a  waddling  motion,  like  a  rickety 
child;  and  the  bread  and  body  before  being  quite  white,  it  has,  au 
did  fight,  the  look  of  a  child  waddling  along  with  a  bib  and  apron 
Their  eggs  arc  good  and  nour idling,  but  tneir  flefh  is  wholly 

unfit  to  eat.  <  , 

The  only  quadruped  on  thefe  iflands  is  a  fox,  wnich  is  now  very 

fhy  and  fcarce  to  be  got. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  wild  geefe.  Wild  ducks,  widgeon, 
teal,  and  fhelldrakes,  are  the  fame  as  in  Europe.  Snipes  are  in. 
fuch  plenty,  and  fo  exceedingly  tame,  as  to  be  knocked  down  with 
dicks  at  pleafure.  The  feafon  for  every  ipecies  of  buds,  wild  and. 
tame,  laying  and  hatching,  is  from  September  to  December  or  Ja¬ 
nuary;  fo  that  navigators  touching  at  thefe  iflands  in  that  feafon 

will  meet  with  great  refrefhment.  _  t 

Over  the  feveral  iflands  is  a  furprifing  fpecies  of  vegetation, 
which  I  know  not  what  to  call.  It  refembles,  at  firft  view,  our 
molehills  in  the  marfhy  grounds  in  England.  It  is  circular  ;  feme- 
times  fix  feet  round,  lbmetimes  lefs.  From  the  furface  oozes  out 
a  gum  in  round  blebs,  of  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  ballam  capivi. 
The  body  of  thefe  hills  is  formed  within  by  a  number  of  fmall  iub- 
ftances,  like  the  cones  of  pines.  The  outfide  is  crufted  over  with 
dark  green  fmall  leaves,  running  into  each  other,  and  cemented  as 
if  with  glue.  I  opened  feveral,  and  found  that  no  vermin  formed 
them;  but  there  a&ually  was  a  kind  of  vegetation;  and  yet  the 
wild  cranberries  vegetate  on  them  when  the  feed  is  lodged  on  them. 
The  balfam  I  brought  to  England,  and  it  is  now  on  trial  by  an 

eminent  furgeon.”  4 

The  coails  of  thefe  iflands  abound  with  whales  of  the  ipermaeeti 

kind,  and  the  iflands  with  innumerable  feals  and  fea-lions,  from 
whence  a  valuable  fifhery  may  be  carried  on  ;  tne  paflage  out  being 
only  twelve  weeks,  and  the  fame  home.  One  articie  wc  cannot 
omit ;  the  winter  is  remarkable  for  its  mildnefs,  and  the  fummer 
V o  l  ,  I .  ^ 
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is  remarkably  cold ;  fo  that  in  general  throughout  the  year  there  2: 
but  little  difference  in  the  weather. 

Article  VI. — Short  and  cafy  Theorems  for  finding ,  in  all  cafes , 
the  differences  between  the  values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly ,  and  of 
the  fame  annuities  payable  half-yearly ,  quarterly ,  or  momently.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Brice ,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  Bart.  B.  R.  S. 

Thefe  theorems  cannot  be  abridged,  but,  to  us  at  leaf!,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  curious  than  ufeful;  for  noperfon  can  be  fo  ignorant 
as  not  to  know,  that  an  annuity  which  is  paid  quarterly  is  worth 
fomething  mere  than  if  it  was  paid  annually  ;  and  thole  who  buy 
or  fell  annuities  for  their  own  lives,  feldom  pay  much  regard  to 
thefe  nice  calculations. 

Article  VII.-—//;/  account  of  the  Romanfh  Language.  By  Jo - 
feph  Planta ,  F .  R.  S.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle ,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. 

The  bible  lately  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Count  de 
Sails ,  being  a  verfion  into  a  language  but  little  attended  to  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Planta  has  here  given  a  curious  hiitorica!  account  of 
the  Romanfh  language,  which  it  feems  is  now  fpoken  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  country  of  the  Grilons,  near  the  lources  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  En. 

The  heroic  atchievements  and  gallantry  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Crofs  giving  rife  to  a  fwarm  of  fabulous  narratives  j  thefe,  though 
not  an  invention  of  thefe  days,  were  yet,  from  the  name  of  the 
language  [Romanfh]  in  which  they  were  written,  ever  after  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Romances. 

Article  VIII. —  A  fupplement  to  a  paper ,  entitled ,  Obfervations 
an  the  Population  of  Manchejler.  By  Thomas  Pcrcival ,  M.  D.  F.  R. 
and  A.  S. 

From  thefe  tables  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  fe¬ 
males  baptized  in  Manchefler,  and  the  adjacent  places,  is  as  13  to 
12 ;  but  that  the  widow's  are  almoft  double  the  number  of  widowers. 

The  following  fad  militates  very  itrongly  again  11  polygamy.  A 
plurality  of  wives  is  not  allowed  in  Armenia,  and  yet  that  province 
is  more  populous  than  any  other  belonging  to  the  Turkifh  empire. 

Dr.  Price  has  given  many  melancholy  proofs  of  the  declining  Pate 
of  population  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  near  Manchefler,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  'I  he  Bifhop  of  Cheller  informs 
Dr.  Percival,  that  in  the  various  parifh  regiilers  which  he  has  con- 
lulted,  the  births  have  progreflively  beccme  more  numerous  from 
generation  to  generat  on.  At  Boxley  in  Kent,  where  his  Lordlhip 
was  vicar,  he  obferved,  that  the  increafe  of  births  fince  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  in  proportion  as  5  to  3.  So  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  evils  which  Dr.  Price  enumerates  as  the  caufe  of  de¬ 
population,  do  not  univerfally  prevail. 

{ ‘  [J  be  remainder  of  thefe  papers  will  be  given  in  our  nextf 
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POETRY. 


The  AMBITIOUS  COW. 

A  Tale. —In  Six  Cantos. 

Occafioned  by  a  Cow  vifiting  a  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Chamber. 

Canto  I.  The  Cow's  Prcgrtfs. 

Cow  was  drlv’n  from  grafs  and  hay 
To  town,  upon  a  market-day; 
Not  us’d  to  travel  lares  and  flreets, 

She  dares  at  all  (he  fees,  or  meets ; 

But,  goaded  on,  with  much  ado, 

She  ftands  expos'd  to  puhlic  view. 

Now  country-dealers  come  around, 
To  fee  if  /lie  was  plump  and  found  : 
This  views  her  udder,  that  her  paunch, 
Some  like  her  head,  but  not  her  haunch; 
Her  wrinkled  horns  another  fpies, 

Red  water,  fprains,  or  goary  eyes ; 

Some  praife  her  buttocks,  blame  her 
bread, 

And  fo,  in  (hort,  of  all  the  reft. 

She  liking  not  this  fituation, 

Would  often  fpurn  with  indignation. 
(Some  Cows  have  gain’d  immortal 
fame ;) 

So  all  at  once  th’  advent’rous  dame 
Took  to  her  heels— the  hind  runs  alter, 
Spe<ftators  view  the  fcene  with  laughter. 
Ho !  Damfel  !*  ho  !  the  Farmer  cries — 
The  more  he  fcreams,  the  more  (he  flies. 
Hind  alter  hind  in  vain  purfue, 

Damftl  had  greater  things  in  view. 

Canto  II.  Her  Exaltation. 

An  hofpitable  houfe  flood  nigh, 

For  the  diftn  fs’d  a  fanftuary  ; 

By  the  good  mafter  decent  kept, 

With  rooms  well  furnifh’d,  rubb’d,  and 
fwept : 

Here  ftie  walks  in  at  open  door, 

Where  never  Cow  had  trod  before  ; 

And  finding  nothing  to  oppofe, 

Up  flairs,  with  ftep  majeltic,  goes; 
And  in  the  chamber,  at  a  venture, 

Does  without  ceremony  enter  : 

There  proudly  (talking  to  and  fro, 
Looks  down  with  fcorn  on  cows  be¬ 
low. f 

NarcilTus  like,  now  views  her  face, 
Reflected  from  the  looking  glafs. 

*  Damfel ,  the  name  of  the  cow. 

•j-  *fhe  {aft-window  overlooked  the  beafl- 
tr.avket. 


But  oh  !  it  cannot  be  expreft,. 

How  much  the  hoft  admir’d  his  gueft  : 
Indians,  they  fay,  are  very  civil, 

And  worfhip,  when  they  fee,  the  devil. 
Thus  with  low  bow  he  greets  the 
flranger, 

At  diftance  fafe— foreboding  danger; 
For  in  her  way,  the  honefl  cow. 

With  hutting  head,  returns  the  how. 
Thus  jews,  we  read,  upon  record. 

Far  off,  th’  exalted  calf  ador’d  ; 

Romans  thus  bow’d  to  reds  3nd  axest 
And  boys  thus  reverence Syntajcis. 

Now  in  his  mind  flrange  dories  came, 
Of  lo,  that  Egyptian  dame  ; 
Rememb’ring  in  Pantheon,  how 
Juno  affum’d  the  fhape  of  Cow  : 

But  if  (he  was  of  heav’nly  nature, 
Thought  ’twas  a  very  ugiy  creature. 
Betides,  to  fet  the  matter  right, 

Damfel  was  black— and  Juno  white. 

But  inwardly  he  was  chagrin  d  ; 

A  panic  fear  can  fcarce  he  fereen’d. 

His  thoughts  were  in  flrange  agitation. 
How  to  diflodge  her  from  high  flation ; 
Some  deem’d  it  beft  in  open  battle, 
With  kitchen  arms  to  fight  fuch  cattle; 
Some  thought  it  beft  old  brafs  to  ham¬ 
mer, — 

As  bees  are  pacify’d  with  clamour  ; 

But  council  being  held  below, 

’Twas  judg’d  mod  fafe  to  dorm  the  foe. 

Canto  III.  The  Cow  bejleged. 

Now  fcaling-ladders  mount  on  high, 
Bold  Clarke  begins  ths  battery; 

And  bravely  enters  at  the  breach, 
(Necefiity  will  Tyros  teach) 

The  cow  one  volley  gave,  we  find, 

Like  Parthian  (hooting  from  behind; 
Yet  on  the  heroes  ventured  at  her, 
Through  dorms  of  garbage,  wind,  and 
water. 

But  ammunition  fpent — fhe  fairly 
Ceas’d  hoflile  arts,  and  beat  a  parley; 
For  having  no  one  to  defend  her, 
Thought  it  moft  proper  to  furrender: 
But  tho’  the  garrifon  they  gain’d, 
Capitulation  die  obtain’d  ; 

And  thus  reduc’d  to  bad  condition. 
Made  honourable  compofiticn. 

So  (lie  retreats  her  arms  upon  her. 
With  ribbons  di  eft,  as  marks  of  honour; 
And  having  thus  efcap’d  the  foe. 

Joins  with  th’  ignoble  herd  below. 

D  d  i  Canto 
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Canto  TV.  Her  Travels  Home , 
and  Adverfuy. 

But  now  the  hind  began  to  fcold, 
The  t i was  fpent,  the  bead  unfold. 
So  home  he  drives  her  to  the  farm, 
With  threar’ning  cudgel  on  his  arm. 
Hough  !  hough !  he  cries — the  way  make 
clear, 

A  Cow  of  quality/  comes  here  : 

Yet  gives  her  now  ana  then  a  fwitch, 
“  Along — you  proud,  high-minded 
bitch  ; 

il  What,  you  mud  fafhions  learn,  and 
clamber, 

“  To  vifit  gentry  in  the  chamber  ! 
iC  For  giving  me  to-day  this  trouble, 

“  To- morrow  thou  ffiak  feed  on  ftub- 

Thus  Rogc'-  drove  her  home,  repining, 
Then  turns  her  out  in  yonder  lining. 

Canto  V.  The  Cow's  Dialogue, 

C* 

But,  a  the  dory  goes,  the  Cow 
Difd.iin  'd  he/  cold  companions  now. 
Beads  (poke  like  men  in  Aifop’s  days, 
And  thus  fpoke  Damfel  in  high  phrafe. 

t:  vv’hile  on  vile  weeds  you  grafing  lie, 
i(  This  front  ha*.  been  exalte  .  high  : 

“  While  ignorant  you  five  like  fwine, 

*<  Thefe  hoots  have  trod  in  palace  fine; 
“  Admir’d  by  all,  havedanc’d  around.” 
With  that — lhe  caper’d  on  the  ground; 
While,  fill’d  with  envy  and  amaze, 

The  wond’ring  herd  about  hergaze. 
But  fage  old  Cherry  thus  reply’d  : 

*  Why,  Damfei,  this  fanialtic  pride? 

*  Why  fo  galatue ! — for,  let  me  tell  ye, 

*  Fine  profpe<ds  will  not  fill  rhe’belly. 

‘  Methinkj,  tho’  you  fuch  fights  have 
leen. 

e  Your  Ladyfhip  looks  mighty  thin  ; 
m  he  dirt  hangs  dangling  liom  your 
bde,  [hide. 

*  A*'  diipes,  like  furrow's,  m3rk  your 
‘Then  prithee  leave  fuch  affectation, 

‘  Pride  ill  b  ecotnes  your  prefenr  dation, 
‘  Come,  feed  with  me  cn  common  clo¬ 
ver, 

r  Or  you  will  foon  be  food  for  Rover  ; 

*  Ii  right  I  prophecy — to-morrow, 

*  You  n  chew  the  cud  again  with  for- 

row.’ 

Canto  VI.  The  MORAL. 

Such  is  fome  country  lafs’s  cafe, 
Who  h  ies  to  town  to  get  a  place, 

With  tape-ty’d  fhoe-.,  round  mob,  draw 
Short  petticoats,  and  rudic  chat;  [hat, 
But  foon  promoted  into  favour, 

£  or  her  plain  looks,  &  good  behaviour. 


She  now  at  Lady’s  elbow  rtande. 

With  filver  waiter  in  her  hands  ; 
Worfliips  the  lap-dog,  fawns  on  poll, 
And  iearns  to  languid),  lifp,  and  loll; 

T  ften  at  Vauxhali,  and  the  Park, 
And  call'd  a  Goddtjs  by  her  lpark  ; 

Her  rudic  fare  is  all  forfaken, 

She  fickens  at  the  fight  of  bacon  ; 

The  country  clown— fhe  cannot  bear 
(t  Lord  !  how  the  aukward  boobies 
dare  !” 

But  having  got  more  wealth  than  grace, 
She  in  fome  pet  forfakes  her  place  : 
And  now  wheels  down — dreft  like  a 
Queen, 

To  the  old  farm-houfe  on  the  Green  ; 
In  peierin  clad,  or  filk  manteai, 

Lac’d  fhoes,  with  a  morocco  heel  ; 
With  modifh  airs,  and  mincing  pace, 
And  paint,  and  patches  on  her  face  ; 
So  proud,  fo  fqueamifh,  fo  polite, 

She  has  the  vapours  every  night ; 
Affociates  with  the  Squire’s  daughter, 
And  treats  with  cards — or  citron- water, 
Old-fafhion'd  Wtv.Jk  quite  fhocks  her 
view — 

For  die  has  learnt  Quadrille  and  Loo. 
She  flights  her  old  companion  Joan, 
And  Goodey  Mobfon  is  not  known  * 
Sighs  for  afltmblies,  takes  rappee, 

And  ev’ry  morning  drinks  green  tea. 
At  fmell  of  beef  die  faints  away, 

And  calls  for  fa!  volatile  : 

The  milk-maid's  fong  gives  her  the 
fpleen, 

*Tis  all  encore ,  and  fenefnr. — 

At  church  ha  ,  fits — for  ’twas  the  fa* 
fhion— 

And  frightens  all  the  congregation. 

But  when  fire  airs,  and  cloaths  decay, 
And  money’s  Iquander’d  all  away, 
Plain  want  declares  fhe  is  no  Goddefs, 
But  Kate  again  with  beads  and  boddice. 

On  HAPPINESS. 

AS  happmefs  is  all  our  aim, 

Some  feek  to  purchafe  it  by  fame; 
Whilft  others  think  in  honour  lies 
The  fo  much  wifh’d  and  fought  for 
prize. 

A  nd  fome,  that  wealth  alone's  the  thing. 
Which  can  at  once  this  treafure  bring  : 
Health,  beauty,  wit,  we  all  defire, 

For  each  of  tliefe  the  world  admire. 

But  thefe  are  idle,  falfe,  and  vain, 

And  oft  the  fource  of  grief  and  pain  ; 
The  path  to  happintfs,  we  find, 

Leads  thro’  content  and  peace  of  mind. 

CanjlabUs 
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Ccnfiables  and  Overfeers  being  liable  to  penalties  on  not  doing  their  duty 
under  the  late  Adi  for  obliging  Ov  dr  Jeers  cf  the  Poor  to  make  returns 
on  oath  to  quejlions  relative  to  the  State  of  the  Poor ,  the  following 
Abflradt  thereof  may  probably  be  acceptable  to  many  cf  cur  readers. 

CLERKS  of  the  Peace,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  are  to  caufe  the 
act  to  be  diftributed  am  on  git  the  acting  Juftices,  and  to  caufe 
a  fufficient  number  of  the  fchedules,  to  the  laid  act  annexed,  to  be 
printed  and  delivered  to  the  high  conftabies  at  Midfummer  Quarter 
Sefiions,  and  receive  the  returns,  and  trardmit  the  fame  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Parliament. 

Jullices,  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  Midfummer  Sef- 
fions,  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  overfeers  of  the  poor  to  at¬ 
tend  with  returns  and  anfwers  to  the  queftions  in  the  fchcdule,  and 
caufe  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  overfeers  and  high  conftabies,  re¬ 
quiring  their  attendance  at  fuch  meetings  for  the  purpefe  of  the 
faid  aft. 

Juftices  at  fuch  meetings  to  receive  the  anfwers  and  returns,  and 
adminifter  to  over  leers  the  oath  contained  in  the  fchedule;  may  ex¬ 
amine  overfeers  on  oath,  touching  any  matters  contained  in  fuch 
queftions  and  anfwers,  and  call  for  accounts  of  the  preceding  year, 
if  they  fee  fit ;  and  then  deliver  fuch  anfwers  and  returns  to  the 
high  conftabies,  or  other  officers,  in  order  that  the  fame  may  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace. 

High  Conftabies  at  Midfummer  Quarter  Sefiions,  177 6,  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  Clerks  of  the  Peace  printed  lchedules,  and  deliver  one  to 
one  of  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  every  parifh,  &c.  within  their 
feveral  limits,  and  when  required  by  the  Juftices,  attend  them  to 
receive  the  anfwers  and  returns  of  the  overfeers  ;  and  indorfc  on  the 
back  of  each  fchedule  the  name  of  the  hundred  or  liberty,  &c.  where¬ 
in  fuch  pariffi,  townlhip,  &c.  is  fituate,  and  transmit  the  fame,  to- 
gether  with  a  true  and  perfeft  lift  of  the  names  of  the  overfeers  of 
the  poor  of  every  parifh,  &c.  to  whom  fuch  fchedules  had  been  de¬ 
livered  as  aforefaid,  to  the  Clerks  cf  the  Peace,  at  the  next  Mw 
chaelmas  Quarter  Sefiions,  or  the  adjournment  thereof,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  5I. 

Overfeers  are  to  attend  the  Juftices  at  fuch  meetings,  and  deliver 
in  writing,  figned  by  them,  a  juft  and  true  anfwer  and  return  to 
the  queftions  upon  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  5I.  To  enable  them 
thereto,  they  are  authorized  to  call  for,  infpeft,  or  take  copies  of 
the  accounts  of  the  preceding  overfeers,  who  are  required  to  deliver 
them  for  that  purpole  under  the  like  penalty.  To  be  paid  for  every 
return  from  each  parilh  or  place  ;  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  2S.  6d. 
High  Conftabie,  is.  6d.  Overfeers,  2s.  Juftices  Clerks,  is.  for 
which  an  order  is  to  be  made  on  the  Treafurers  at  Michaelmas 
Sefiions. 

Penalties  and  forfeitures,  if  not  immediately  paid,  to  be  levied 
{>y  diftrefs  and  fale. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AS  our  Correfpondents  arc  now  become  pretty  numerous,  and 
confequendy  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  infert  all  their  letters  at 
full  length,  wc  fhali  occafionaily  feled  the  moll  interelling  parts, 
and  give  them  under  the  article  (Arre  .fondexce. 

R - k.  ,  of  llm/ntler,  obferves,  that  the  fizs  of  the  apertures 

of  lpedacles  is  o.  material  confequence.  If  they  are  toe  large,  many 
of  the  oblique  .ays  of  light  will  Eli  on  the  eye,  and  give  it  pain. 
A  few  dirt  cl  rays  being  lulficient  for  diftir.d  viiion,  our  philofophT 
cal  fpectacle- makers  have  direded  the  apertures  of  their  glades  to 
be  con  traded  from  an  inch  ana  a  half  to  thee  quarters  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  inceflantly  falling  on  the  eye  in  the  latter  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  former,  as  56 £  to  22c  ;  hence,  a  very  ccnflderable  ad¬ 
vantage. 

[We  think  the  obfervation  ajuflone;  but  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  maker  (there  being  feveial  very  good  ones  in  Lon¬ 
don)  without  deviating  from  cur  plan.] 

A.  B.  from  Somerfetjkire ,  requefts  a  particular  account  of  the 
bail  method  to  raile  Hocks  for  apple  trees  from  the  kernels ;  and  in 
return,  promifes  us  a  method  ot  raifing  an  advantageous  crop  of 
potatoes  from  the  feed,  founded  on  experience  ;  together  with  iome 
other  curious  matters  in  hufbandry  not  generally  known. 

[Under  the  article  Apple-T r  ee  in  our  Didionary  for  this  month, 

he  will  fee  (we  hope)  a  full  anfwer  to  his  requeit. - The  articles 

which  he  promifes  to  lend  will,  when  received,  be  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged.] 

A  Conjlant  Reader  ex peded  us  to  preferibe  fome  Medicine  for  the 
rickets  or  goggles  in  fheep,  as  this  being  eafily  given,  would  be 
attended  with  the  lealt  trouble  and  expence. 

[We  can  allure  him,  and  all  our  other  readers,  that  the  diforder 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  medicine , — not  even  a  palliative  one,  as 
Farr 9  oblerves,  has  yet  been  dikovered.  And  whoever  will  con- 
lider  the  account  that  vve  have  given  of  this  diltemper,  and  compare 
it  with  the  information  which  he  may  colled  from  thole  Farmers 
who  have  unhappily  experienced  its  fatal  efteds  in  their  flocks,  will, 
we  apprehend,  have  the  moll  potent  reafens  to  think  as  we  do.] 

HeJiody  on  ploughing  in  green  crops,  allows  cf  this  fpecies  of 
hulbandry  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  want  of  manure,  and  where 
folding  would  be  impradicable ;  but  recommends,  from  his  own 
pradice,  the  foddering  feme  dry  cows  in  the  winter  of  that  year 
when  the  land  is  in  grafs  ;  by  this  means  the  crop  of  grafs  amply 
pays  for  all  the  trouble,  and  the  land  will  be  in  order  for  peafe, 
beans,  & c.  till  it  is  in  grafs  again. 
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[In  drv  inclofed  lands  this  may  be  pra£li*ed  to  advantage,  and 
often  is  fo  by  intelligent  Farmers ;  but  there  are  many  who  itrangely 
negledt  this  obvioully  beneficial  piece  of  hulbandry.] 

Mr.  C.  W  recommends  foul  fait  to  be  fown  in  order  to  deftroy 
Hugs,  or  fnails  in  gardens,  to  which  it  is  certain  death  ;  and  like- 
wile  a»3  a  manure  for  wheat  when  fown  in  the  lpring.  “  Had  Mr. 
Sylvan  recollected  another  property  of  fait  as  well  as  that  of  imbi¬ 
bing  moiilure,  he  would  net  have  rejected  its  ule  [when  mixed  with 
hay]  as  fovery  abfurd  ;  which  is  that  of  being  the  greatell  antijcptic 
in  the  world.” 

[We  are  now  reviewing  a  treatife  in  which  we  fee  there  are  feme 
remarks  on  foul  fait  as  a  manure  ;  our  fentiments,  if  neceftary,  will 
then  appear  :  but  Mr.  C.  WPs  meaning  is  fomewhat  obfeure,  lor 
he  does  not  fay  whether  th t  fait t  or  the  wheat  is  to  be  iown  in  the 
fpf  ng. 

With  rcfpeCt  to  fait  being  the  greatefi  antifeptic,  he  is  greatly 
miftaken  ;  for  of  all  the  (alts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  iea  ialt 
refills  putrefadion  the  lead;  the  vegetable  bitters  are  much  ftronger 
antifeptics,  and  fo  are  feme  aromatic  lub dances,  the  vinous  fpirits, 
&c.  For  a  particular  account  of  which  we  refer  him  to  Sir  John  Prin¬ 
gle  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  where  he  will  find,  that  if  fea  fait 
be  reckoned  equal  to  unity,  or  i,  nitre  will  be  as  q,  borax  12,  fait 
of  amber  20,  and  alum  30.] 
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We  have  received  various  accounts  from  different  counties  about 
the  virtues  of  lalt  when  mixed  with  hay.  Some  abfoluteiy  condemn 
it;  others  fay,  their  hay  “  did  very  well  and  we  have  other 
coriefpondents  who  fpeak  highly  in  its  favour.  They  all  appeal  to 
their  own  experience,  and  this  creates  the  difficulty  of  aicertaining 
the  particular  benefit  which  the  hay  receives  (if  it  receives  any) 
from  the  fait ;  and  this  difficulty  is  farther  increafed  by  the  want  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fait  required  for  a  ten  of 
hay,  and  how  thick  the  flratum  of  hay  fhould  be  on  which  the  fait 
is  to  be  fown.  This  being  once  afeertained,  the  difcordant  opi¬ 
nions  may  perhaps  be  more  eafily  reconciled. 

Our  Berkfhire  correfpondent  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  fub- 
}e£l  ;  he  falted  fome  clover  hay  which  was  fuppoled  to  have  been 
entirely  fpoiled,  fowing  the  fait  as  thick  as  barley  for  a  crop  on 
every  half  load  through  the  rick.  When  the  rick  was  cut,  this  hay 
had  not  the  leaft  fragrance,  and  yet  the  hcrles  eat  it  greedily,  and 
both  looked  and  worked  as  well  as  ufual.  He  adds,  that  p  articular 
care  fhoukl  be  taken  that  the  hay  be  very  dry  before  the  fait  is  ufed. 

From  this  and  fome  other  fimilar  circumftances,  on  equally  good 
authority,  it  feems  that  fait  (of  which  every  one  knows  cattle  10  be 
very  fond)  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  bad  hay,  that,  unmixed 
with  it,  they  would  hardly  touch  ;  but  then  this  will  bv  no  means 
juftify  its  indiferiminate  ufe,  or  prove  that  it  is  cf  any  real  fervice 
to  good  hay,  which  in  fhert  does  not  want  any  fuch  addition. 
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The  fubjeft  being  thus  in  a  rather  imperfect  ftate,  a  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  favours  of  our  correfpondendcnts,  who 
are  enabled  from  experiments  to  decide  upon  it.  - 

Cur  Ghee  ft cr  friend  is  not  forgotten,  but  his  piece  was  acciden¬ 
tally  miflaid  ;  we  intend  to  adopt  his  hint  next  month. 

Philo+Mechanicus  will  be  farther  obliged. 

T.  L.  on  the  fly  in  turnips,  will  be  noticed  when  we  treat  on 
that  article,  which  we  are  ltill  obliged  to  deter,  having  miflaid  a 
curious  paper  written  by  an  ingenious  perfon,  who  was  at  the  pains 
to  collect  various  methods  propoted  in  different  counties.  T he  let¬ 
ter  from  Lincolnthire  was  inferted  on  good  authority. 

We  cannot  poflibly  give  plates  of  all  the  hydraulic  machines  ufed 
in  foreign  countries,  to  drain  or  water  land,  to  accompany  the  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Progrefs  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  other  Magazines,  particularly  thofe  ufed  in  Egypt, 
Perfia,  Minorca,  &c.  and  arc  therefore  well  known,  if  our  cor- 
refpondent  will  favour  us  with  drawings  of  any  nevj  engine  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  thele  purpofes,  we  ihall  chearfully  comply  with  his  re- 
quell  to  have  it  engraved. 

Another  conltent  reader  wants  to  know,  why  wegaVe  a  receipt 

to  make  port  wine  in  a  Farmer* s  Magazine.- - T  ime  vtas  indeed, 

as  he  well  knows,  that  a  Farmer  would  jog  to  market  with  a  crull 
in  his  pocket,  and  having  drank  his  pint  of  three -half penny  ale,  would 
trot  home  again  :  but — tempora  mutantur.  Not  that  we  would  be 
thought  to  fuppefe  it  will  have  the  take  and  flavour  of  genuine  port; 
but  we  are  very  fenflble  that  much  worle-tafted,  and  more  unwhole¬ 
some  liquor  is  fold  in  many  public  houfes  for  port  wine ;  and  as  we 
received  it  from  a  Gentleman  who  is  a  particular  friend,  we  were 
glad  to  oblige  him. 

The  feveral  articles  which  we  have  promifed,  and  others  which 
we  have  received,  will  appear  in  due  time ;  fome  are  defignedly 
poftponed  on  account  of  the  feafons  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  a- 
dapted  ;  fuch  as,  planting  hedges, — the  good  and  bad  effects  of  har¬ 
rowing  wheat  in  the  lpring  ccnfidcred,  See.  See, 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  nor  are  we  fo  vain  as  to  think,  that  every 
article  inferted  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  is  entirely  new  to  all  our 
readers  ;  but  we  hope  the  mere  difeerning  part  will,  for  the  fake  of 
others  lefs  intelligent,  pardon  any  fee  min g  redundance,  and  withold 
their  cenfurc. 
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The  ASSIZE  of  BREAD,  as  fet  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  24th.  lb.  ox.,  dr. 

The  Penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  on  2 
Houfhold,  o  14  10 
Two-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  164 
Houfhold,  1  13  4 

Three-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  2  1  6 

Houfhold,  2  11  14 
To  'weigh ,  To  be  fold  for , 

lb.  ok.  dr.  s.  d. 

The  Peck,  17  60  Wheaten,  2  1 

Houfhold,  1  7 

Half  Peck,  8  n  o  Wheaten,  1  o-| 

Houfhold,  o  9 1 
Quartern,  4  58  Wheaten,  o  6| 

Houfhold,  o  4^ 
Prices  of  Stocks. 

Bank  Stock,  fhut.  India  Stock, 
1^7la5*  South  Sea, — .  3  per  cent  B. 

Red.  fhut.  3  per  centConf.  83  £  a$. 

3  ditto,  1726, - .  3!  per  cent  1758, 

85.  4  per  cent  Con.  fhut.  Old  S.  S. 
Ann.  82|a^;  New  ditto,  Ann. — . 
3  per  cent.  1751,  — — .  India  Ann. 
fhut.  Long  Ann.  25  f  a  India 
Bonds,  47  a  48  pr.  New  Navy  Bills, 

2  per  Ct.  dife.  — .  Scrip, - .  Lottery 

Tickets,  nl.  18s. 

Price  of  Hops  in  the  Borough. 

New  Pockets,  -  2I.  10s.  to  3I.  10s. 

New  Bags,  -  al.  00s.  to  3I.  00s. 

Old  Pockets,  -  2I.  05s.  to  3I.  05s. 

Old  Bags,  -  a!,  os.  to  al.  14*. 


Price  ot  Corn  at  Mark-Lane. 
Monday ,  Sept.  <23. 


Wheat,  per  quarter,  34s  to 


Barley,  -  -  17s  to 

Rye,  -  -  24s  to 

Brown  Malt,  -  23s  to 

Pale  ditto,  -  2;s  to 

Oats,  -  -  1 2s  to 

Effex  Beans,  -  24s  to 

Tick,  -  -  28s  to 

Boiling  Peafe,  -  32s  to 

Hog  ditto,  -  24s  to 

Tares,  -  -  24s  to 


Fine  Flour,  per  Sack,  - 
Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto. 


41s  od 
22s  od 
25s  od 
27 s  cd 
29s  od 
17s  fid 
26s  cd 
3 is  cd 
33s  od 
26s  cd 
30s  cd 


3IS 

28s 

25s 


Return  of  the  Sale  of  Wheat  at  Bear -Key, 
Alonday,  Sept.  9. 


67  Q.  at  39s.  od. 
448  do.  at  38s.  6d. 
472  do.  at  37s.  6d. 
536  do.  at  35s.  od. 
150  do.  at  37s.  od. 
157  do.  at  35s.  od. 


378  C).  at  36s.  od. 
92  do.  at  35s.  6d. 
107  do.  at  33s.  6d. 

6  do.  at  33s. od. 
40  do.  at  32s,  cd. 


Whitechapel. 

Hay,  3I.  03s.  to  4I.  12s.  7  Load. 
Straw,  il.  6s.  to  il.  10s.  \  Ton. 

Smith  Field-Market, 


Beef,  per  flone,  2s.  8d. 
Veal,  -  -  3s.  od. 

Mutton,  -  3s.  od. 

Lamb,  »  3s.  od. 
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^  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE  ^  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
beft  Englifh  Writers  on  the  fubjeff.  [ Continued .] 

WE  could  now  with  great  pleafure  attend  to  the 
advantages  which  our  ancestors  received  from 
the  fettlement  of  the  Romans  among  them ;  but,  to 
avoid  a  repetition,  we  muft  referve  this  part  till  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  improvements  of  agriculture  in 
this  ifland.  For  regularly  as  they  extended  their 
.  conquefls,  they  appear  equally  to  have  eredted  fla- 
tions  for  themfelves,  and  to  have  conflrudted  cities 
for  the  Britons  ^  fo  that  the  progrefs  of  their  arms 
was  diflindtly  marked  by  the  progrefs  of  cultivation, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  gradually  brightened  up 
as  the  line  of  their  conquefls  advanced. 

They  were  very  attentive  to  agriculture,  where- 
ever  they  carried  their  victorious  arms.  It  has  been 
generally  imagined  that  they  firfl  difcovered  marie, 
and  applied  it  as  a  manure  in  this  kingdom  •,  but 
Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  hiflory  of  Manchefler,  con¬ 
troverts  this  notion,  and  fays,  that  the  Roman  Far¬ 
mers  were  totally  unacquainted  with  marie.  They 
had  fo  high  an  idea  of  fallowing,  and  pradlifed  it  fo 
much,  that  they  feldom  fov/ed  any  feed  but  upon 
fallow  ^  from  which  circumftance  our  modern  huf- 
bandmen  will  entertain  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  their  fkill  in  hufbandry.  We  think  however,  in 

E  e  2  general, 
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general,  that  they  laid  more  ftrefs  upon  crofs  plough¬ 
ing,  and  pracftifed  it  more  than  the  Englifh  Farmers. 

The  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Grecians  for 
the  improvement  of  their  wines  ;  the  belt  of  which 
were  produced  in  the  county  of  Capua.  Domitian 
paSTed  an  edi(ft  for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that 
no  more  Should  be  planted  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Weft  ;  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Probus  ;  almoft  two  hundred  years.  Some  of  the 
antients  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  vines  is  more  beneficial  than  any  other  kind 
of  hufbandry  but,  if  this  was  thought  fo  in  the 
time  of  Columella,  it  is  very  different  at  prefent 
even  in  the  warmer  climates  ;  nor  were  all  the  an¬ 
tients  of  his  opinion,  for  feveral  gave  the  preference 
to  pafture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  been  confidered  as  an 
important  part  of  agriculture.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  riches  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and 
Job,  confifted  in  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  that 
the  wealth  of  Latinus  in  Virgil,  and  Ulyjfes  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  thofe  fo-much-celebrated  princes,  confifted  in 
cattle.  It  was  likewife  the  fame  among  the  Romans 
till  the  introdu&ion  of  money,  which  fixed  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  eft  abli  Shed  a  new  kind  of 
barter. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injuftice,  violence,  and  ambition, 
take  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  populous  cities  •, 
while  the  hard  and  laborious  life  of  the  HuSband 
man  will  not  admit  of  thefe  vices.  The  honeft  Far 
mer  lives  in  a  wife  and  happy  Slate,  which  inclines 
him  to  juftice,  temperance,  fobriety,  Sincerity,  and 
every  virtue  that  can  dignify  the  human  nature. 
This  gave  room  for  the  poets  to  feign,  that  Aftrsea, 
the  goddeSs  of  juftice,  had  her  laft  refidence  among 
HuSbandmen,  before  She  quitted  the  earth.  With¬ 
out  the  induftry  of  the  Farmer,  the  manufacturer 
would  have  no  goods  to  fupplv  the  merchant,  nor 
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the  merchant  find  any  employment  for  the  mari¬ 
ners;  trade  would  be  dagnated  ;  riches  would  be  ot 
no  advantage  to  the  great  ;  and  labour  of  no  fer- 

vice  to  the  poor. - To  return  from  this  pleadng 

digreffion : 

Their  writers  are  pretty  numerous.  Cato,  the 
cenfor,  that  illuftrious  Roman  general,  orator,  po¬ 
litician  and  lawyer,  after  having  governed  provinces, 
and  fubdued  nations,  did  not  think  it  below  his  sta¬ 
tion  to  write  a  large  treatife  on  agriculture.  This 
work,  according  to  Scrvius,  was  dedicated  to  his 
own  fon,  and  wras  the  firft  Latin  treatife  on  that  fob- 
je£t.  This  work  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  all 
its  primitive  purity.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle  was  the  mod  certain  and  fpeedy  method 
of  enriching  a  country. 

Varro  compofed  a  more  regular  treatife  on  the 
fame  fubjedl ;  embellifhed  with  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  erudition  of  that  learned  author.  He  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  an  extenfive  account  of  all  the  beads  that  are 
of  any  ufe  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  Agricul¬ 
ture  alfo  received  farther  improvements  from  the 
two  Safornaes,  Scorfa,  Tremellius,  Julius  Grascinus, 
Vegetus,  Palladius,  and  M.  Terentius, 

Virgil,  who  however  feems  to  have  written  from 
his  own  experience,  has  adorned  it  with  the  language 
of  the  Mufes,  and  given  it  majedy  by  his  verfe* 
He  has  finely  embellifhed  the  precepts  of  hufbaridry 
left  by  Hefiod  and  Mago. 

Columella,  a  native  of  Bactica  in  Spain,  dudied 
agriculture  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  wrote  twelve  books  on  husbandry.  He  feems 
to  have  intended  his  tenth  book  as  a  fopplement  to 
Virgil’s  Georgicks.  He  complained  much  of  peo-. 
pie’s  leaving  the  management  of  their  farms  to  bad 
fervants  :  all  good  bailiffs  and  land  dewards  were 
from  him  called  Columellas. 
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From  this  time  husbandry  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  in  a  declining  ftate  till  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great.  That  wife  Emperor  colleded  (or, 
as  fome  fay,  marked  with  his  own  hand)  all  the  moft 
ufeful  precepts  relating  to  agriculture  from  the  beft 
writers,  and  then  publifhed  them  under  the  title  of 
Geoponics.  After  he  had  conquered  the  Saracens 
and  Arabians,  he  not  only  ftudied  but  pradifed  the 
arts  of  peace,  fixing  his  chief  attention  on  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  hufbandry. 

But  from  his  time  till  the  year  1478  this  art  lay 
in  a*rather  dormant  ftate,  when  Crefcenzio  published 
an  excellent  performance  at  Florence.  Fie  was  foon 
followed  by  feveral  of  his  countrymen,  among  whom 
Tatti,  Stefano,  Auguftino  Gallo,  Sanfovino,  Lauro, 
and  Tarello,  deferve  particular  honour. 

About  1330,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  Gran¬ 
gers  to  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life;  they  were 
aukward  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vines  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  people  were  juft  beginning  to  wear  fhirts.  The 
Florentines  at  that  time  were  the  only  people  of 
Italy  who  traded  with  England  and  France,  and  had 
twenty  per  cent,  filtered  for  their  money,  which  was 
always  acceptable  to  thofe  nations,  as  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  embroiled  in  wars. 

Pope  Sixtus  (1584)  forced  his  fubjeds  to  work 
that  they  might  pay  the  heavy  taxes  impofed  on 
them  ;  he  made  them  happy  and  contented,  and 
himfelf  rich  and  powerful.  He  found  them  funk  in 
floth,  over-run  with  pride  and  poverty,  and  loft  to 
all  fenle  of  civil  duties*,  but  he  recovered  them  from 
-  that  defpicable  ftate  to  induftry,  and  then  to  plenty 
and  regularity.  He  effeded  this  by  a  plain  maxim, 
the  pradice  of  which,  however,  none  but  a  great 
genius  could  have  enforced,  which  was,  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  not  prefied  by  taxes  are  apt  to  grow  indolent, 
and  that  induftry  is  the  only  fource  of  riches  and 
plenty  to  a  ftate.  Though  he  fat  no  more  than  fix 
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years  on  the  Papal  Throne,  he  found  the  truth  of 
this  maxim  remarkably  verified. 

During  the  war  with  Spain,  a  tax  was  impofed 
upon  fruit  ^  and  as  fruits  were  not  only  the  chief 
delicacies,  but  the  chief  fubfiftence  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans,  this  impofition  drove  them  from  all  patience 
and  moderation.  The  feverity  of  the  government 
in  railing  taxes  buffered  none  of  them  to  be  idle,  and 
their  induftry  muft  have  made  them  a  great  and  pow¬ 
erful  people,  had  they  been  governed  by  Princes 
of  their  own,  refiding  among  themfelves. 

The  Neapolitans  have  now  condefcended  to  re¬ 
turn  back  to  the  firft  rudiments  of  revived  hufban- 
dry,  and  have  begun  to  ftudy  afrefli  the  agriculture 
of  Crefcenzio.  The  people  of  Borgamo  have  pur- 
fued  the  fame  track,  and  have  given  the  world  a 
new  edition  of  Tarello’s  Ricordo  d* Agricultural  which 
was  originally  publifhed  at  Mantua  1577. 

The  Duchy  of  Tufcany  has  imbibed  the  fame 
fpirit.  A  private  gentleman  has  lately  left  his  whole 
fortune  to  endow  an  Academy  of  Agriculture.  The 
firft  ecclefiaftic  in  the  Duchy  is  prefident  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility  are  members. 
Even  Ferrara,  a  fmall  territory  in  the  papal  domi¬ 
nions,  has  contributed  its  juft  contingent,  and.  made 
fome  laudable  attempts  in  husbandry. 

According  to  the  Heathen  Mythology,  Ceres  was 
born  in  Sicily,  [Sicania]  where  fhe  taught  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Enna  the  art  of  agriculture.  The  city  of 
Enna  was  on  this  account  confeerated  to  Ceres  and 
her  daughter  Proferpine. 

Gelon,  their  firft  Tyrant,  being  afterwards  elecfted 
king,  made  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
his  attention.  He  animated  the  hufbandmen  by  his 
prefence,  and  took  delight  in  employing  his  fpare 
hours  in  working  with  them  in  the  fields. 

Hiero,  another  of  their  tyrants  and  afterwards  king, 
took  particular  care  to  encourage  agriculture,  which 
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lie  looked  upon  as  the  certain  means  to  diffufe  a- 
bandance  among  his  people.  He  did  not  think  it 
unworthy  of  the  fovereignty  to  ftudy  that  art;  and 
even  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubjecd,  ot  which  the 
lofs  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  As  the  chief  riches 
of  the  country  confided  in  corn,  the  tenth  part  of 
which  was  paid  to  the  king,  Hiero  made  fuch  wife 
and  equitable  regulations  on  this  head,  between  the 
farmers  and  the  corn-tax  gatherers,  refpe&ing  the 
time  and  manner  of  payment,  that  they  in  a  manner 
became  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  being 
obferved  in  all  fucceeding  times,  even  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  after  they  had  conquered  the  idand.  He  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  he 
lent  from  time  to  time  fupplies  of  provifions  to  their 
armies.  He  fent  them  at  one  time  300,000  modii  ot 
wheat,  and  200,000  modii  of  barley,  with  the  offers 
of  what  quantity  more  they  wanted.  He  built  an 
infinite  number  of  fhips  for  the  exportation  of  corn, 
in  which  (as  already  mentioned)  the  greateft  riches 
of  the  ifland  confided.  When  there  was  a  famine  in 
Egypt  he  fent  300,000  quarters  of  corn  to  Ptolomy, 
with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provifions. 

When  the  Romans  made  themfelves  maders  of 
Sicily,  212  years  before  Chrift,  they  reduced  the 
whole  into  one  province.  This  fruitful  country  pro¬ 
duced  corn  an  hundred  fold,  hence  from  this  time 
it  became  the  granary  of  Rome. 

[To  be  continued.] 


[As  American  affairs  are  the  univerfal  topic  of  converfation,  we 
propofe  in  the  next  number  to  give  a  concife  account  of  American 
Hulbandry,  which  will  be  continued  in  this  Diflertation  ;  and  we 
have  no'doubt  of  its  affording  general  fatisfa&ion  to  our  readers.] 
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Article  II. 

Coi.umella’j  Dffertation  on  the  different  Kinds  oj 

Man  lire. — Conti  n  u e d . 

PARING  and  burning  land,  or  as  fomc  call  it,  burn-beak- 
ing,  burn-baiting,  or  denfhiring,  is  much  pra£tifed  in 
Tome  counties,  and  is  in  general  too  well  underftood  to  re¬ 
quire  any  particular  directions  how  to  perform  it. 

Authorises  equally  refpeftable  may  be  produced  both  for 
and  againfi  its  utility.  I  have  attended  to  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  fupport  of  the  different  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the 
different  methods  of  managing  and  cropping  the  land  intended 
to  be  improved  bv  this  means,  and  lrom  thence  I  fhall  al¬ 
ways  acknowledge  myfelf  an  advocate  for  this  fpecies  of  im¬ 
provement  when  duly  and  properly  applied.  In  the  Northern 
counties  they  pare  and  burn  for  turnips;  an  excellent  method: 
in  the  Weft  they  burn- bait  for  wheat.  It  is  not  however  ab- 
folutely  effential  to  its  fuccefs  to  prefer  one  crop  before  ano¬ 
ther  ;  this  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  courfe  of 
crops,  with  other  concurring  circumfta'nces,  of  which  the  oc¬ 
cupier  of  the  land  will  bell  judge  for  himfelf. 

Having  already*  given  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  nature 
of  allies  deduced  from  their  obvious  effefls,  I  {ball  pafs  on  to 
confider  the  objections  ufually  urged  againll  burn -baiting, 
which  are,  firlf,  that  it  reduces  the  ftaple  of  the  foil ;  and,  fe- 
eondly,  that  though  feveral  good  crops  may  be  obtained,  yet 
thefe  frequently  leave  the  land  in  an  almoft  barren  Hate,  fo 
that  it  will  require  fifteen  or  twenty  years  rell  to  rellore  it  to 
its  former  condition. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firlf  objefiion,  this  certainly  foon  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  repeated  at  lliort  intervals  on  very 
rich  foils,  without  the  addition  of  lime,  dung,  comport,  Kc.. 
I  recollefi  an  inllance  of  a  Farmer  paring  and  burning  a  thin 
piece  of  land  ;  be  then  fowed  it  with  wheat,  and  had  a  good 
crop.  He  took  another  crop  or  two,  and  laid  it  down  with 
clover.  In  about  two  years  more  lie  pared  and  burned  it  a- 
gain,  and  repeated  this  till  he  left  little  elfebelides  the  naked 
chalky  rock.  Nobody  was  furprized  ;  it  was  natural  and  ine¬ 
vitable.  A  fingle  inllance  of  this  kind  is  more  than  fufficient 
to  create  an  invincible  prejudice  in  thole  perlons,  who  being 
rt rangers  to  the  principles  of  agriculture,  are  too  apt  to  de¬ 
termine  from  hear-fav  experiments. 

VpiL .  I.  ‘  Erf  <  That 
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That  part  of  the  foil  is  burned  to  afhes,  and  confequentfy 
reduced  in  fubflance,  is  demonflrable.  The  author  of  the 
Farmer's  letters  thinks  differently  ;  “  I  am  of  opinion,  fays 
he,  that  foil  cannot  be  reduced  to  ajh.es  ;  but  in  this,  experi¬ 
ment  fhould  decide.  A  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  notion  is 
the  well-known  faC>,  that  land  cannot  be  burned  till  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  turf — that  is,  till  it  has  gained  the  thicknels  which 
was  deflroyed  by  the  lall  burning.” — In  anfwer,  I  can  affine 
him,  that  clay  may  with  eafe  be  burnt  to  afhes ;  which  en¬ 
tirely  overturns  all  his  arguments,  for  he  gives  us  no  reafons. 
The  common  method  of  burning  the  turf  digged  out  of  drains, 
fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  is  a  full  confutation  of  this  author’s 
notions.  A  Gentleman  of  fortune  lately  informed  me  of  his 
having  burnt  a  large  quantity  of  fliffifh  foil  to  afhes  by  the 
old  method  of  laying  the  earth  and  fume  faggot  wood,  ffratum 
fuper  flratum.  Pure  fand,  it  is  true,  will  not  burn;  it  is  not 
afted  upon  but  by  a  ftrong  fire,  and  this  would  change  it  into 
a  vitreous  fubflance. 

The  diminution  of  the  foil  is  in  part  reflored  by  the  atmof- 
phere,  Hubble,  weeds,  Sec.  but  in  too  fmall  a  proportion  to 
admit  of  a  fpeedy  repetition  of  the  practice  without  the  aid 
of  manure,  the  rock  upon  which  fo  many  have  fplfr.  They 
forget  that  burning  cannot  poffibly  add  any  thing  to  the  foil. 
It  produces  thofe  halts  that  are  not  attainable  by  any  other  pro- 
cels,  and  which  from  experience  we  know  make  the  land  fer¬ 
tile,  are  eafily  folublc,  and  foon  exhaufled  ;  hence  this  manure 
may  be  ranked  among  the  temporary  or  forcing  ones.  Black 
moory  land  being  commonly  deep,  receives  all  the  benefit  of 
burnbaiting  without  any  of  its  ill  confequences  from  a  too 
fpeedy  repetition. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  anfwer  to  the  fu  ll  objection,  it 
wlM  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  why  feveral  large  crops, which 
are  commonly  obtained  by  burn-baiting,  impoverifh  foils  to 
fucli  a  great  degree  :  For  as  burning  adds  nothing,  the  confe- 
quent  barrennefs,  unlefs  fome  manure  be  timely  applied,  is 
certain  and  unavoidable.  In  Devonffiire  they  mix  fca  fand 
or  lime  with  the  bait,  (as  they  call  the  afhes)  being  well  con¬ 
vinced,  from  long  experience,  of  the  great  injury  which  the 
land  fuflains  by  burning  the  turf  and  taking  fucceffive  crops 
without  fome  fuitable  addition. 

It  may  be  afked  how  often  burn-baiting  may  be  repeated  in 
any  given  time  ?  To  this  I  fhould  reply,  that  it  is  hardly  pof- 
Gble  to  afeertain  it  with  any  precifton ;  it  depends  upon  too 
tnany  contingent  circumltan<;cs  to  admit  of  a  direft  or  fatis- 
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faflory  anfwcr.  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  repeat  it  in  lefs  than 
twice  feven  years,  the  deep  fens  or  moors  excepted,  being 
not  convinced  of  its  neceflity,  and  by  no  means  ol  its  utility  : 
This  however  is,  with  proper  deference,  fubmitted  to  better 
judgments. 

The  thinner  the  turf  is  pared  in  common  foils,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  better.  There  will  always  be  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  afhes,  however  thin  the  turf  be  pared,  which, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime,  or  other  manure,  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  more  beneficial  to  the  land,  and  of  confequence  to  the 
occupier,  as  being  more  permanent,  than  the  other  method 
of  paring  thick  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  allies; 
and  the  proccfs  may  then  be  the  fooncr  repeated.  Though 
it  mull  not  be  forgotten  that  fome  foils  will  yield  abundantly 
more  allies  than  others ;  the  fandy  ones,  as  before  obferved, 
yield  the  feweft.  The  fire  fhould  not  be  too  fierce  ;  for  fome 
foils  will  vitrefy  with  a  Itrong  clear  fire,  that  would  be  much 
improved  by  a  moderate  one. 

Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  burn-baiting  may  be  very  prc-. 
judicial ;  and  alfo  why  it  may  be  ufed  with  fuch  fingular  ad¬ 
vantage  in  breaking  up  old  pallures.  Its  efficacy  is  in  faff  too 
well  ellablilhed  by  a  very  extenlive  and  long-continued  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  mode  or  procefs  whereby  ruffiv,  fenny,  or  coarfe  four 
pallure  land  can  be  prepared  for  a  crop  of  corn  fo  cheaply 
and  expeditioufly ;  befides  its  dellroying  all  kinds  of  infefts 
and  other  vermin  ;  together  with  the  weeds  of  every  kind  ; 
it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  condemned  merely  on  account  of 
its  having  been  injudi  ciou  fly  applied. 

Some  have  talked  of  the  afhes  being  liable  to  be  blown  away 
by  the  wind;  but  I  never  heard  a  perfon  who  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  burn-baiting  mention  fuch  an  idle,  frivolous  ob- 
jeflion.  I  ffiall  fay  nothing  about  the  price  of  paring  and 
burning ;  every  one  knows  it  is  fufficiently  cheap. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter  it  may  not  be  arnifs  juft  to  hint, 
■that  the  well-known  remark  of  the  corn  being  ftronger  where 
the  heaps  of  couch  have  been  burned,  is  a  ft ri king  proof  of  the 
richnefs  of  the  falts  obtained  by  burning  vegetables,  &c.  and 
yet  I  know'  many  who  feldom  or  never  burn  their  couch,  but 
carry  it  off  and  lay  it  in  heaps  to  rot. 

[To  .be  continued .] 

[The  author  above  alluded  to,  in  his  “  Tour  to  the  North,5’  if 
we  miftake  not,  for  it  is  not  now  before  us,  mentions  fome  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempts  to  burn  day  to  afhes  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
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With  a  (low  fire  it  made  brick,  and  when  the  fire  was  urged  the 
clay  vitrefied.  As  he  made  no  remarks  on  the  reafon  of  its  failure, 
(though  he  is  pretty  ready  with  them  on  moft  occafions)  we  have 
always  concluded  that  he  was  a  ftranger  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  fuccefs  depends.  We  have  converfed  with  many  Farmers,  Brick- 
makers,  &c.  but  though  they  have  fometimes  fucceeded,  yet  they 
could  never  aifeover  the  reafon  why  the  common  procefs  more  ge¬ 
nerally  fails.  We  have  tried  many  experiments  with  a  view  to  af- 
certain  this,  anu  have,  we  think,  fucceeded  ;  but  as  our  good  friend 
Columella  feems  to  underhand  it  fo  well,  he  would  confer  a 
lading  obligation  on  us,  and  the  publick,  by  favouring  us  with  his 
method.] 


Article  III. 

* 

On  the,  Difeafes  of  Cattle ,  with  their  Remedies. 

By  Mr.  C.  Williamson. — Continued. 

On  Epidemic  Difcafes. 

T "WIESE  are  as  difficult  to  accountfor  in  the  brute  as  in  the 
human  part  of  the  creation  ;  and  I  do  not  find  fatisfac- 
torv  accounts,  at  lead  they  are  not  lo  to  me,  given  by  thofe 
writers  who  have  fo  learnedly  treated  on  them.  Suffice  it,  if 
we  could  get  a  cure;  the  management  of  cattle  is  not  now  in 
the  hands  of  philofophers,  phyficians,  or  kings, — but  of  firn- 
pie  countrymen,  who,  favourable  enough  to  the  beafls,  know 
how  to  tend  them  in  health,  but  feldom  to  provide  for  them 
in  ficknefs.  This  has  given  rife  to  men  named  Cowleeches , 
who,  without  pretending  to  philofophy,  are  poffeffed  of  num- 
berlefs  receipts,  of  which  fome  are  good,  fome  had,  and  others 
neither  ;  and  fome  are  fo  honejty  that  they  give  one  medicine 
for  all  diforders ;  thus,  although  epidemic  difeafes  have  been 
terrible  in  their  effefls,  yet  to  a  total  want  of  care,  or  im¬ 
proper  applications,  I  am  apt  to  aferibe  more  than  half  the 
calamity. 

Difeafes  which  become  epidemic  are  pronounced  conta¬ 
gious;  and  an  affefVion  of  the  air  is  fometimes  fuppofed  to 
be  an  infeflion  of  animal  to  animal.  Thus,  an  ingenious 
Phyfician  told  me,  that  in  the  late  Influenza,  although  the  air 
was  affe&ed,  he  could  not  obferve  that  the  diforder  itfelf  was 
infectious.  Upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  epidemic  diforder 
among  cattle  was  contagious,  greater  pains  were  taken  to  ward 
off  putrefcence  never  difeovered  than  to  cure  the  fymptoms, 
or  preferve  fo  ufeful,  fo  good  an  animal.  Symptoms  alone 
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mud  direft  the  means  for  cure  ;  not  that  I  would  totally  neg- 
left  to  guard  againft  every  poflible  infection. 

The  arguments  ufed  in  behalf  of  contagion  are,  that  all  the 
animals  which  died  (hewed  evident  marks  of  putrefatfion  — 
agreed  : — but  was  not  this  putrefaftio.n  confequent  of  inflam¬ 
mation  ? — Will  not  phyficians  tell  us,  that  inflammations 
which  end  fatally,  are  putrid  ?— Should  we  for  that  reafon 
during  the  inflammation  guard  only  againlf  putrefaftion  or 
mortification,  negleffing  thofe  occafions  of  helping  a  difeafe 
already  contradfed  to  purfue  only  what  may  happen— —and,  hap¬ 
pening,  proves  incurable  ?  I  dare  fay,  neither  Hippocrates, 
nor  any  phyfician  from  his  days  to  the  prefent,  pretended  to 
cure  a  mortification  of  any  of  the  vifcera,  or  ever  gave  gan¬ 
grenous  medicines  for  a  cough,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
itomach,  &c.  I  fnould  never  have  gone  fo  far  from  my  fub- 
jedt  as  to  have  treated  on  phyfic,  if  phyficians  had  not  med¬ 
dled  with  cattle.  Nefutor  ultra  crepidam. 

The  misfortune  has  been,  that  writers  have  in  general  lcfs 
practice  than  theory.  1  confider  theory  without  practice  as  a 
houfe  without  furniture  ;  and  thus  we  are  all  along  led  by  fpe- 
culative  authors  to  confider  the  difeafes  of  horfes  and  cows  as 
(imilar ;  an  erroneous,  and  often  a  fatal  miffake,  when  the 
only  original  diftindlion  of  animals  chewing  or  not  chewing 
the  cud  is  fufficient  to  overfet  fuch  theory.  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  angry,  and  would  advife  every  man’s  thoughts  to  be  pub- 
lifhed°  when  not  contrary  to  the  good  government  of  church 
or  (fate  ;  but  then  cafes  which  are  partially  (fated  fhould  never 
be  adduced,  they  (hould  fay  only,  this  is  my  opinion , — this  I 
believe  to  be  the  jlate  of  the  matter.  Thus  to  prove  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  myfelf,  I  take  epidemic  complaints  not  as.  difeafes 
peculiar  to  a  month,  or  year,  but  that  they  are  incident  to 
cows  at  another  time,  and  come  under  the  difeafes  of  cows; 
and  that  the  fymptoms  will  tell  an  intelligent  perfon  what  re¬ 
medies  are  to*be  applied,  only  they  are  fometimes  more  rife 
than  at  other  times.  The  principal  of  our  time  have  been 
inflammatory,  and  if  negledfed  they  became  putrid  ;  thefe 
fnould  be  treated  with  cooling  nitrous  medicines,  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  &c. 

Whatever  various  difeafes  may  be  infectious,  as  any  one 
may  be  fo,  they  muff  be  varioufly  treated,  lor  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down  to  anfwer  all  occafions. 

[We  (hall  never  hefitate  to  exprefs  our  diffent  when  we  think  any 
of  our  correfpondents  render  ]t  neceffary.  We  do  not  fuppofe  that 
every  epidemic  diflempcr  is  contagious ;  but  that  the  diitemper 

called 
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called  the  Murrain,  which  raged  among  the  horned  cattle  fome  years 
fince  was  To,  is  inconteflible.  The  argument  from  dead  cattle 
fhcwing  evident  marks  of  putrefaction,  was  neither  the  only  one, 
nor  the  molt  cogent,  to  prove  the  diltemper  contagious ;  but  we 
cannot  now  recur  to  the  particular  Hate  of  the  diltemper,  or  the  me¬ 
thods  purfued  to  prevent  or  cure  it.  Mr.  W.  alks  “  if  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  was  not  confequent  of  inflammation  undoubtedly  it 
was  ;  and  was  not  inflammation  the  infallible  confequence  of  in¬ 
fection  ?  However,  if  we  have  miflaken  his  meaning,  we  fhall 
readily  acknowledge  our  miflake.] 

Yellows ,  Overflowing  of  the  Gall ,  or  Jaundice . 

This  is  a  moll  frequent  diforder  that  this  ufeful  beafl  is  li¬ 
able  to,  and  peculiarly  demands  care,  as  it  often  brings  on 
murrain,  lafk  or  fcowering,  dropfy,  & c.  but  is  loon  difco- 
verable  by  the  gall’s  running  all  over  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  tinging  the  eyes,  and  is  the  fame  difeafe  as  the  jaundice 
in  man;  the  beafl  becomes  lluggilh,  and  the  cow  lofes  her 
milk  and  loatlis  her  food,  and  [he  becomes  weak  and  totters 
in  her  gait;  and  the  hair  ftarts. 

The  remedies  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  dung.  If  the  beafl; 
docs  not  fcower,  but  has  dunged  orderly, 

Take  a  handful  of  celandine,  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  to 
a  pint  ;  to  the  drained  liquor  add  one  ounce  of  turme¬ 
ric,  and  half  an  ounce  of  coriander  feeds  in  powder,  for 
a  drink  every  morning; 

Or,  Take  liquorice  root,  annifeeds,  and  turmeric  root,  each 
in  powder,  one  ounce,  for  a  dofe  every  morning  in 
warm  ale. 

If  the  beafl  fliould  fcower  at  the  fame  time,  add,  a  handful 
of  mugwort  or  wormwood,  one  ounce  of  tormentil  root,  and 
boil  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water;  add  one  ounce  of  ar- 
menian  bole,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mithridate,  for  a  dofe;  giv¬ 
ing  a  reflringent  clvfler  every  night.  See  Farm.  Mag .  p.  172. 

if  the  beafl  fliould  be  very  weak,  and  neglcH  her  food, 
{ which  fliould  be  good  hay)  let  fome  fl ices  of  bread  foaked  in 
.ale  be  frequently  given  ;  this  will  fupport  amazingly,  and  be 
of  the  moll  infinite  fervice  in  a  fcowering  ;  with  the  yellows 
gieen  meat,  fhould  be  particularly  avoided,  and  bran  with  a 
handful  of  rice  in  it  be  let  before  her  for  food. 

Barbs'. 

Thefe  are  atroublefome  enlargement  of  thebarbs  or  tuihes, 
in  its  mouth,  within  the  lips,  &c.  which  fometimes  are  fo  much 
inflamed  and  fore  as  to  render  the  beafl  incapable  of  eating. — 
1  he  remedy  is,  to  clip  them  off  with  a  pair  of  fharp  feilfars, 
and  then  rub  them  with  fait.  *■  Murrain . 
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Murrain. 

This  is  to  cattle  what  the  plague  is  to  mankind,  and  thanks 
to  the  Almighty,  not  much  known  with  us: — the  Ivmptoms 
are,  the  head  fwells,  the  eyes  run,  and  the  breath  becomes 
very  Ihort  and  rattles. 


A  R  T  I  C  J,  E  IV. 

Remedy  for  the  Scour  in  a  Cow. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

THERE  is  hardly  any  worfe  diforder  to  which  a  cow  is 
fubjeft  than  the  fcour.  II  it  is  not  Hopped  at  in  ti,  it 
commonly  proves  mortal.  You  have  published  a  good  re¬ 
ceipt  in  thole  rules  for  managing  cattle,  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent  C.  Williamson.  It  is  plain  he  writes  from  experi-, 
ence,  and  not  from  books,  for  otherwife  be  could  not  (pea*c 
fo  much  to  the  purpofe  as  he  does,  and  this  pleafes  me.  ^  I 
fuppofe  you  have  no  obje£hon  to  pub  1 1  fh  another  receipt  for 
this  diforder,  which  is  one  of  the  bell,  I  believe,  that  ever  was 
invented  or  prefcribed  lor  it,  and  feldom  or  never  lails  11  given 
as  foon  as  the  fcour ing  {hews  itfelf.  I  luppofe  moil  ol  your  rea¬ 
ders  know  that  fine  hay  fhould  not  be  given  to  a  cow  in  this 
diforder,  as  it  will  much  increafe  her  fcouring;  and  it  will 
fometimes  bring  it  on  for  a  little  time. 

Take  of  pomegranate  peel,  two  ounces  ;  (havings  or  rafp- 
ings  of  logwood,  two  ounces ;  and  ol  the  lhavings  or 
rafpings  of  brazil  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  the  whoie  in 
two  quarts  of  cyder,  and  give  it  warm. 

A  West-Country  Farmer. 

[From  confidering  the  medicinal  and  fpecific  virtues  of  the  feve- 
ral  ingredients,  we  are  authorized  to  pronounce  the  above  recipe 
an  exceeding  good  one,  independent  of  what  we  could  alledge 
from  the  experience  of  our  correfpondent,  with  whom  we  have  been 
fome  time  acquainted.] 


Article  V. 

On  the  great  Benefit  oj  mowing  Broad  Clover,  Lucerne,  &c. 
Jtvtral  times  in  one  fummtr ;  and  oj  repeatedly  jeeding  off 
Pajlure  Lands  as  foon  as  there  is  afufjicient  Bite  for  Cattle', 
with  a  recommendation  of  Sheep' s  lejcuejor  CV inter  heed. 

HAVING  promifed  our  readers  fome  ufeful  extraBs  from 
the  Effays  on  Agriculture,  we  now  prefent  them  with 
the  following  : 

It 
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This  Author  fays, — It  will  in  general  be  allowed,  that  broad 
clover  and  lucerne  are  more  advantageoufly  confumed  when 
cut  and  given  green  by  the  hand  than  when  paflured  upon  ; 
becaufe  as  foon  as  they  are  mowed  they  vegetate  afrelh  during 
the  {ummer  feafon,  and  being  repeatedly  mowed  produce  a 
much  greater  crop  of  forage  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
bring  their  feeds  to  maturity.  For  it  is  obfervable  of  almolb 
all  the  fucculent  plants,  that  they  advance  with  great  rapidity 
until  they  have  nearly  attained  their  full  growth;  after  which 
they  advance  more  {lowly  till  they  have  done  growing.  Now 
if  the  clover,  &c.  be  always  cut  juft  before  it  has  done  grow¬ 
ing,  it  will  always  be  in  a  if  ate  of  vigorous  vegetation. 

This  is  {fill  more  apparent  with  regard  to  lucerne  than  broad 
clover.  This  plant,  if  allowed  to  come  to  its  full  fize,  will, 
in  a  good  foil,  attain  the  height  of  four  feet  in  one  feafon ; 
but  I  myfelf  have  cut  this  plant  fix  times  in  one  feafon,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  about  twenty  inches  high  before  each  cutting ; 
which  gives  upwards  of  ten  feet  for  the  growth  of  one  year. 
Though  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  {hoots  obtained  in  con- 
fequence  of  frequent  cutting,  would  not  contain  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  folid  matter  as  the  equal  weight  of  the  ripeflalks,  yet 
it  does  not  feem  at  all  probable  that  the  difference  in  this  re- 
fpeft  .would  nearly  counterbalance  the  others. 

By  Accurate  observations  any  one  may  foon  be  fatisfied, 
that  if  the  flower -(talks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  culmiferous 
grades*  are  deft  roved  after  they  are  fully  formed,  the  plants 
do  not  attempt  to  form  other  flower-ftalks  that  feafon,  but  run 
afterwards  chiefly  to  leaves,  and  fpread  by  tlreir  roots.  Now 
if  in  this  Hate  thefe  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  for  any  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time,  without  being  either  paflured  upon 
or  cut,  the  leaves  gradually  flop  from  growing,  remain  after 
that  lor  fome  time  flationary,  and  then  lade  away,  if  they  are 
not  fo  luxuriant  as  to  rot.  But  if  thefe  plants  had  been 
mowed,  or  a-frefh  cropped  by  animals  paflured  upon  them 
icvcral  times,  the  vegetation  would  at  each  time  have  been 
renewed,  and  the  field  Would  have  produced'  perhaps  five  or 
fix  times  more  than  if  this  repeated  cropping  had  been  omitted. 
This  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  being  fatisfied  of  experimen¬ 
tally  with  regard  to  two  plants  of  fheep’s  fefeue  which  grew 
upon  the  fame  foil,  and  were  in  equal  health.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  the  leaves  were  fix  inches  long,  and  after  that 
remained  quite  flationary  for  fome  weeks,  when  I  cut  ofF all 
the  leaves  of  one  plant  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  days 

••  '  *  ‘  it 

*  Culmiferous  plants  are  fuch  as  have  an  erecl  hollow  Jointed  ftalk. 
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it  pufhed  out  a  fet  of  Irefh  leaves  with  great  vigour.  Thefe 
were  cut  three  or  four  times  during  the  leafon  at  about  three 
inches  high  each  tune  ;  while  it  was  not  pofhble  to  lemaik. 
the  fm  all  elf  increafe  of  one  blade  upon  the  other  plant  during 
all  that  time.  From  this  reafoning  and  experiment  it  fhould 
{'eem  that  if  grabs  is  to  be  either  mowed  or  fed  off,  it  is  the 
great  eft  want  of  ceconomy  to  allow  it  to  remain  too  long  be¬ 
tween  each  of  thefe  operations. 

Although  it  may  be  prefumed  that,  in  general,  inftinft 
points  out  to  animals  the  plants  that  are  hurtful  to  them,  or 
the  reverfe ;  ‘yet  experience  (hews  that  this  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  an  invariable  guide — -among  domeftic  animals  at  leaft  ; 
which,  by  having  little  freedom  of  choice,  have  their  tafte  in 
all  probability  depraved  as  well  as  that  of  the  human  fpecies. 

I  have  fcen  an  ox  that  could  not  on  any  account  be  prevailed 
with  to  eat  turnips  ;  and  there  are  few  oxen  that  do  not  at  firft; 
eat  them  with  lome  degree  of  reluctance ;  yet  it  is  very  well 
known  that  few  kinds  of  food  are  more  palataole  to  them  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  once  accuftomed  to  it.  So  fheep  that 
have  been  accuftomed  to  eat  furze,  broufe  upon  them  at  all 
times  greedily,  and  prelcr  them  to  almoft  every  other  kind  of 
food  ;  whereas  others  that  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  this 
plant’  will  never  touch  it  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  greateft: 
extremity  by  hunger.  And  ll  the  reluflance  that  an  animal 
may  lliew  to  eat  anv  plant  does  not  always  indicate  that 
it  is  unwholefome,  fo  neither  does  their  eating  it  at  firft 
freely  afford  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  innoxious.  Thus  Lin¬ 
naeus  obferves,  that  animals  which  have  been  accuftomed  to 
feed  in  the  open  fields,  are  frequently  hurt  when  removed 
into  wood  lands,  by  eating  plants  that  are  pernicious  to  them, 
which  the  cattle  that  had  been  bred  in  thofe  lands  learned  by 
experience  to  avoid.  Here  then  it  is  expei lence,  and  not 

inftinft,  that  guards  from  danger. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  common  rye-grafs,  and 
many  other  forts  of  grabs  commonly  found  in  our  fields  and 
meadows,  fend  out  lome  frefh  fhoots  dunng  mild  weather  in 
winter,  fo  as  to  aftiime  a  kind  of  verdure  in  rich  grounds  in  a 
very  fhort  time  after  the  frofts  are  gone  ;  yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  every  leaf  ol  this  plant  is  quickly  killed  by  any  Iroft, 
and  that  the  verdure  during  the  winter  is  owing  to  a  frefh  ve¬ 
getation  from  the  roots.  This  happens  to  be  fo  geneially  the 
cafe,  that  we  perhaps  with  too  much  precipitancy  conclude, 
that  it  is  uni  verbally  fo  ;  but  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe 
that  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  graffes  whofe  leaves  aie  only 
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in  part  killed  by  cold,  and  fome  that  refill  the  fevered  win¬ 
ters  we  ever  have  in  this  climate,  without  being  more  affefled 
by  it  than  our  common  ever-green  llirubs  and  trees. 

"  This  feems  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  the  valuable  grafs  called  the  fhcep’s  fefeue  [feftuca  ovina. j 
I  find  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  advance  before  winter  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  the  leaves  retain  their  verdure  during  all 
that  feafon.  I  had  a  fmall  patch  of  this  grafs  in  the  winter 
1773,  which  having  been  cut  in  Augufl  or  September  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  not  fed  afterwards,  advanced  before  winter  five 
or  fix  inches,  and  formed  the  clofeft  pile  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  And  though  we  had  about  fix  weeks  of  very  intenfe 
fro  ft  and  fnow,  and  about  fix  weeks  more  of  keen  froft  every 
night,  with  frequent  thaws  in  the  day-time,  fo  that  almoft 
every  green  thing  was  deftroyed  ;  yet  this  little  patch  conti¬ 
nued  all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a  verdure  as  any  meadow  in 
the  month  of  May  :  hardly  a  point  of  a  leaf  having  been  wi¬ 
thered  by  the  uncommon  feverity  of  the  weather.  And  as 
this  grafs  begins  to  vegetate  very  early  in  the  fpring,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  what  may  be  the  value  of  a  field  of  grafs 
of  this  kind  in  tlxefe  circumftances. 

t 

[The  preceding  remarks  are  feletted  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  author’s  method  of  arranging  his  hints.  We  could  gladly 
add  what  he  fays  relative  to  introducing  Ihrubs,  plants,  and  roots 
from  colder  climates  where  they  refill  the  moll  intenfe  frofts,  and 
are  yet  unable  to  bear  a  much  lei's  degree  of  cold  in  this  illand  ;  but 
this,  for  want  of  room,  we  are  obliged  to  pollpone  till  our  next.] 

*  J*  The  defeription  and  cultivation  of  Lucerne ,  Burnet ,  and  Sheep's 
Fefeue ,  will  oe  given  in  our  next . 


Article  VI. 

A  Receipt  to  cure  the  Itch . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

9  _  -1 

AMONGST  the  many  valuable  Receipts  in  your  Farmer's 
Magazine ,  I  prefume  one  for  that  hateful  diftemper, 
commonly  called  the  Itch,  (which  fo  frequently  happens  a- 
mongft  fervants  in  farm-houfes)  will  be  acceptable.  I  have 
been  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  its  amazing  good  effefls, 
and  therefore  prefent  you  with  it  for  the  general  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  and  if  my  poor  abilities  appear  worthy  your  no¬ 
tice,  I  may  occafionally  furnifh  you  with  fome  ufcful  Family 
Receipts  for  different  purpoles.  Your’s,  See. 

FABIUS  PICTOR. 

Recipe 
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Recipe  for  curing  the  Itch. 

Take  black  brimftone,  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  of  each 
two-penny  worth,  put  them  together  in  a  phial  bottle,  , 
fhake  it  well  together,  and  let  it  hand  till  next  morning. 
Then  as  foon  as  you  rife,  (hake  the  bottle  and  pour  out 
a  few  drops  into  the  palm  of  your  hand  ;  rub  youi  hands 
together,  and  after  gently  warming  them  by  the  fire, 
fmell  to  your  hands  ftrongly;  repeat  this  half  a  dozen 
times  every  morning,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  you  will 
find  yourfelf  amazingly  benefited,  and  perhaps  quite  cu¬ 
red,  which  will  certainly  be  the  cafe  unlefs  you  have  it 
to  an  extreme  degree  ;  but  be  fure  to  make  ufe  oi  it  as 
foon  as  pofhble  after  you  have  been  infe&cd. 


[Under  the  article  Annimalcule  in  the  Diftionary  annexed 
to  our  Magazine,  we  have  expreffed  our  fentiments  witn  refpect  to 
the  origin  of  this  odious  difeafe  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  briefly 
hinted  the  reafons  why  mercurials  are  not,  and  why  fulphur  is,  in¬ 
fallible,  in  the  cure,  which  we  know  is  confirmed  by  abundant  ex¬ 
perience.'  Indances  occur  where  a  falivation  has  failed,  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  both  the  plague  and  the  itch,  and  have  recovered  from 
the  former,  while  the  latter  fhll  continued  as  obilmate  ana  as  fai  re¬ 
moved  from  a  cure  as  ever.  Nothing  farther  feems  requifite  to 

prove  it  to  be  a  diforder  fui  generis. 

It  has  indeed  long  been  known  that  animalcules  conditute  oi 
form  the  diforder  in  quefrion  ;  hence  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  are 
of  no  fervice  unlefs  they  are  preferibed  to  counteract  the  fudcien 
check  given  to  perfpiration  by  improper  unguents,  or  lotions. 

Thefe  animalcules  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  fkm,  which  is^thei. 
proper  nidus,  (for  they  never  enter  tne  olood)  where  they  multiply 
very  rapidly,  but  much  failed  in  thofe  parts  that  are  Kept  the 
warmed.  An  exception  may  poffibly  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
hands,  but  this  is  principally  owing  to  their  being  fo  much  expoied 
to  the  aftion  of  the  nails.  Their  eggs  are  at  firft  depofited  upon 
the  veins,  (which  may  be  clearly  difeovered  in  thin  people)  well 
knowing  by  indindt,  like  other  ovarious  animals,  how  eflcntiai  heat 
is  to  their  propagation.  While  the  difeafe  is  recent  it  feems  to  be 
periodical ;  for  we  have  obferved  the  pudules  ripen  a  day  or  two 
fooner  about  the  fhoulders  than  upon  the  arms  near  the  elbows ; 
and  thefe  lad  again  are  fuccccded  by  others  at  the  write  and  fingers  ; 
this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  warmtn ;  but  wneii  tne 
pudules  are  ripe,  feveral  days  ofterteqntervene  before  the  next  emo¬ 
tion,  when  the  fame  regularity  durirtg  the  in  ere  a  fa  cf  the  di.  er 
may  be  again  and  again  obferved.  During  thefe  intervals  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts  are  for  a  day  or  two  often  frfee  from  thofe  irritations  or 
tittilations  which  thefe  deteded  animals  excite. 
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The  weather  has  a  powerful  :nfluence  in  retarding  or  increafing 
thedifeafe,  for  in  winter  the  eggs  are  not  fo  foon  hatched  as  in 
fummer;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  animals  ieem  torpid  in  the 
cold,  but  foon  become  adlive  enough  with  heat,  whether  by  the  fire, 
or  in  the  bed . 

The  fourcc  of  the  difeafe  being  thus  afeertained,  the  cure  cannot 
be  difficult.  It  confifts  in  changing  the  cloaths,  linen,  &c.  (tor  the 
animals  and  their  eggs  will  adhere  to  one's  linen,  the  fneets,  &cc.  lo 
as  itiil  to  propagate  afrefh)  and  a  warm  undlion  with  brimllone, 
lard,  and  a  little  fal  ammoniac,  well  rubbed  in,  but  not  in  too 
large  quantities;  for  this  ointment  does  not  cure  like  halve  applied 
to  a  wound,  brimftone  having  no  fuch  fpeciflc  property,  being 
wholefome  and  friendly  to  moll  if  not  all  animals,  though  its  fuffo- 
cating  vapour  is  the  reverfe  in  the  higheffc  degree.  IIovv  foon  will  a 
fingle  match,  if  lighted  and  put  into  a  bee-hive,  deflroy  ten  thou- 
fand  of  thofe  animals ! 

The  ointment  may  be  perfumed  with  effence  of  lemons  ;  and  a 
the  fcabs  are  large  and  the  diforder  inveterate,  a  little  fugarof  lea 
may  fafely  be  added,  to  make  it  more  deficcative.  T  he  cure  will 
be  facilitated  by  warming  the  bed  and  drinking  fome  warm  liquor 
at  getting  into  it. 

T  here  is  another  diforder  incident  to  children  that  is  confounded 
with  the  itch,  being  often  miftaken  for  it ;  this  is  a  flight  taint  of 
the  lues  communicated  by  parents,  and  nurfes.  It  may  be  diliin- 
guifhed  from  the  itch  by  its  feeming  to  be  cured,  and  in  a  few  days 
breaking  out  again  with  great  virulence,  having  at  the  fame  time  a 
red,  inflammatory  appearance.  Befldes,  puftules  in  the  true  itch 
are  always  diilintt,  till  they  are  united  and  fcabs  are  formed  by  re¬ 
peated  fcratchings ;  but  the  difeafe  alluded  to  will  break  out  in  large 
titters  like  the  feurvy,  and  is  frequently,  though  improperly,  called 
the  fcorbutic  itch — feveral  of  thefe  inflances  have  fallen  under  our 
obfervation. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  while  the  itch  is  recent, 
almoll  any  acrid  lotion,  fuch  as  dock  root,  white  hellebore,  &c. 
will  cure  it.] 


Article  VII. 

To  prevent  the  Thrvjh ,  or  JVhite-Mouth ,  in  young  Children. 
Sir, 

I  Need  not  deferibe  this  troublcfome  diforder,  called  by  fome 
the  White-mouth  from  this  peculiar  fymptom,  and  to 
which  infants  are  fubjech.  Mr.  Gooch,  in  bis  Practical  Trea- 
tife  on  wounds,  &c.  after  twenty  years  experience  of  its  etH- 
cacV,  mentions  a  cure  for  even  the  work  kind  ol  thrum  in 
bad  fevers;  this  is  a  dram  of  borax  in  very  fine  powder  mixed 
up  with  an  ounce  ol  pure  honey,  in  common  cales ;  in  more 
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inveterate  ones,  two  drams  of  j^orax,  but  never  more,  may 
be  ufed.  The  patient  is  directed  to  take  a  tea-fpoonful  01 
two  of  this  linfius  every  hour,  (previoufly  (lining  it  weil  to¬ 
gether)  fwallowing  it  leifurely,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it 
may  fpread  ltfelf  all  over  the  mouth  and  throat.  Mr.  O.  fays, 
he  feldom  knew  a  bad  thrufh  refift  the  power  of  this  medicine 
more  tlian  two  Or  three  days  if  it  was  regularly  ufed.  Vv  here 
honey  difagrees  with  the  conffitution,  the  borax  may  oe 
mixed  up  with  currant  jelly  and  iyrup  ol  mulbenics.  l^ut  as 
prevention  is  hill  better  than  the  bell  remedy,  1  fend  you  the 
following  eafy  method  to  prevent  it  m  infants. 

Take  the  child’s  clout  when  well  moiflened  with  its  own 
urine,  and  rub  the  mouth  and  gums  well  with  it  once  or 
twice  every  day,  from  its  birth  till  it  is  tnree  weeks  01  a 
month  old. 

I  have  never  known  it  fail;  and  the  nurfes  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  this  fimple  noflrum  confirm  this  account  of 
its  efficacy  ;  and  affiire  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  when  the) 
have  omitted  to  apply  it,  the  child  has  commonly  been  trou¬ 
bled  more  or  lefs  with  this  diforder.  I  am,  &c. 

Sept .  10th,  1776.  CLERICLS. 

[We  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  correfpondent  for  his  favours.] 

Article  VIII. 

Query,  from  a.  Country  Gentleman ,  relative  to  a  Field  infejlcd 

with  Earwigs . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

T  Have  a  piece  of  hilly  ground  fo  much  infefted  with  Ear- 
1  wigs  that  it  is  quite  ufelefs  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be 
turned  to  great  advantage  if  I  could  meet  with  a:i  ene-Jua 
method  of  deftroying  them.  I  (hall  therefore  be  obliged  to 
you,  or  to  any  of  your  correfpondents,  to  teach  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  or  deftroy  thefe  vermin.  Your  iuferting  this  m 
your  next  Magazine  will  oblige 

Sept.  12th,  1776.  A  new  Purchaser. 

[This  cafe  is  a  fmgular  one.  When  infefts  of  any  kind  become 
fo  very  numerous  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exterminate  them  ;  trus 
is  felt  to  an  uncommon  degree  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  vnere  me 
ants  (as  we  have  remarked  in  our  Dictionary)  are  fo  incredibly  nu¬ 
merous,  that  they  threaten  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  deitruction  or 
the  Tu^ar-cane.  The  public  prints  now  inform  us  that  yo,oool.  has 
been  offered  for  a  method  to  deftroy  thofe  pernicious  inleCts. 
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In  trying  Tome  experiments  (though  we  are  not  fond  of  torturing 
animals)  we  do  not  recoiled  one  fingle  infed,  the  earwig  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  that  lived  a  minute  after  dropping  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  upon 
its  head.  A  ftrong  brine  had  very  little  efted  upon  the  earwigs,  at 
lead  it  did  not  kill  them  in  any  reafonable  time.  Stercus  huma- 
num  is  efteemed  fatal  to  ants ;  and  Mr.  Varlo  fays  it  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  by  mixing  roach  lime  with  it ;  by  roach  lime,  we 
iuppofc,  he  means  quick  lime.  The  earth  from  bogs  fpread  upon 
land  has  been  found  dedrudive  to  the  cock  chaffer,  called  in  come 
places  the  humbuz  ;  in  others  it  is  called  the  beetle,  or  caterpillar  ; 
a  very  definitive  infect  to  wheat  in  the  fpring.  This  lad  infed  is 
three  years  before  it  takes  wing  ;  and  is  commonly  found  in  the 
land  in  form  of  a  fhort,  thick,  white  grub,  with  a  brown  head. 

Whether  oil  would  be  too  expenfive,  or  whether  it  can  be  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied,  or,  ladly,  whether  any  other  method,  by  lime, 
foot,  or  paring  and  burning,  would  dedroy  the  earwigs,  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  determine  without  experiments.  If  the  land,  however,  be 
valuable,  it  may  be  worth  our  correfpondent’s  while  to  try  fome  of 
them,  particularly  the  earth  from  a  bog.  The  fentiments  of  our 
correspondents  on  this  fubjedt  are  particularly  requeded.] 


•  Article  IX. 

On  ploughing  different  Soils,  ploughing  with  two  Hoifes,  &c. 
Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

Y  Am  now  inclined  to  fay  a  few  words  about  ploughing. — 
J-  Writers,  I  know,  differ  much  in  their  accounts  and  direc¬ 
tions,  each  being  fondelt  of  his  own  favourite  fydem,  but  no 
one  particular  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Some  fay  that  light 
land  cannot  be  ploughed  too  often,  and  pretend  that  one  ex¬ 
traordinary  ploughing  is  equal  to  dunging  the  land;  but  I  ne¬ 
ver  found  it  fo,  neither  in  my  own  nor  in  my  neighbours’ 
p  rad  ice  ;  nor  is  it  the  great  number  of  ploughings,  but  well- 
timed  ploughings,  that  are  of  mod  fervice.  I  believe  many 
of  our  writers  and  experiment-makers  chufe  land  that  either 
has  not  been  lately  tilled,  or  has  been  in  the  hands  of  fome 
floven ;  from  either  of  which  circumftances  good  hufbandry 
will  produce  large  crops,  and  then  they  cry  up  what  their 
culture  and  management  have  done,  as  though  other  people 
did  not  uttderdand  this  as  well  as  themfelves.  Let  them  take 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  under  good  hufbandry  for 
hall  a  (core  years,  and  then  let  us  fee  what  extraordinary  feats 
they  can  perform  more  than  the  common  Farmer. 

We  often  read  and  hear  of  ploughing  with  two  liorfes  ;  but 
I  never  law  this  done  in  deep  ftrong  land,  though  I  have  feen 
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it  attempted.  The  land,  it  is  true,  was  tumbled  over*  but  in 
a  flrange  manner,  for  I  cannot  call  it  ploughing,  and  at  a  little 
more  than  half  its  depth.  There  are  fome  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  of  Fortune  that  think  we  Farmers  flrange,  obfti- 
nate,  perverfe  people,  to  plough  with  fourhorfes,  when  two, 
as  they  think,  would  do  as  well.  1  have  feen  their  light  tin- 
head  ploughs,  fuch  as  a  boy  could  carry  ;  but  let  them  come 
with  thefe  minnikin  ploughs  and  two  liorfes  into  the  clay  foils 
in  May,  when  we  want  to  break  them  up,  then  I  fancy  we 
lhall  fee  fine  work,  or,  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  perhaps  no 
work  at  all.  Obllinate  as  they  may  think  us  to  be,  we  are 
pretty  well  even  with  them,  for  we  know  they  are  fo.  What 
fignifies  people  talking  of  the  fandy  foils  in  Norfolk,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  other  county. 

Thofe  who  fay  that  light  fandy  foils  cannot  be  ploughed 
too  often,  talk  of  what  they  know  but  little  about ;  but  this  is 
juft  like  thofe  writers  who  want  to  eftablifh  one  general  rule 
all  over  the  kingdom;  and  this  is  to  be  made  from  fome  ex¬ 
periments  that  they  have  tried  on  fome  particular  farm,  or 
perhaps  in  fome  particular  field,  or,  it  may  be,  part  of  a 
field.  Light  land  that  is  naturally  rich  and  good  will  bear  fre¬ 
quent  ploughing.*,  while  that  which  is  poor  and  of  a  loofe  tex¬ 
ture,  like  dull,  would  be  ruined  by  fuch  treatment.  This 
laft  foil  fhould  be  ploughed  feldom,  and  always  (if  pofiible) 
in  moift  weather,  that  it  may  fadden  and  get  firm ;  for  if  it 
be  ploughed  in  very  dry  weather,  it  becomes  fo  loofe  as  to  be 
unfit  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  corn;  this  is  likewife  the  cafe 
with  fome  loofe  gravelly  foils. 

On  the  other  hand,  clay  and  ftrong  foils  fhould  be  ploughed 
when  they  are  moderately  dry,  for  if  thefe  are  ploughed  when  % 
they  are  wet,  the  land  will  foon  be  as  hard  as  a  brick,  and 
unfit  for  vegetation,  for  it  cannot  afterwards  be  pulverized. 
Are  not  bricks  made  with  clay  moulded  while  it  is  foft  and 
then  fet  to  dry  ? 

A  winter’s  froft  produces  fine  effefts  upon  clay  foils.  Wa¬ 
ter  expands  when  it  is  frozen,  and  in  a  fudden  thaw  the  little 
icicles^like  daggers,  cut  and  tear  the  clay  to  pieces  in  a 
manner  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  art  to  effeft. 

I  am,  &c. 

IV—Jhirc.  An  OLD  f  A  R  M  E  R. 
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How  to  judge  cf  the  Weather  by  the  Moon  when  Jhe  is  three 

or  four  Days  old . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

nIIE  following  obfervation  of  Virgil,  who  was  both  a 
^  Fanner  and  a  Poet,  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  great 
Lord  Bacon;  and  upon  the  ftri£teft  and  nicell  trial  of  three 
years,  I  can  affirm  it  is  true.  I  therefore  fend  it  to  you,  as 
tranflated  by  Dr.  Trapp,  not  doubting  but  I  (hall  fee  it  in 
th  e  next  Farmer's  Magazine. 

HESIOD. 

But  if  the  rapid  Sun  thou  fhalt  regard. 

And  the  jull  order  of  fucceeding  Moons  : 

Thou  ne’er  fnalt  by  to-morrow  be  deceiv’d. 

Nor  aught  from  N  thlefs  harry  nights  endure. 

If,  when  tne  Moon  coIle£ls  returning  light. 

Her  blunted  horns  include  a  dufky  air  ; 

Then  mighty  rain  impends  o’er  land  and  fea. 

But  if  a  virgin’s  blufh  be  o’er  her  face 
Diffus’d A' will  then  be  wind:  with  blahs  of  wind 
Still  golden  Phcebe  reddens.  But  if  bright 
At  her  fourth  riling  (for  the  fourth  predi&s 
Mod  certain)  and  with  fharpen’d  horns  (he  wheel 
Along  the  fky  ;  then  all  that  day  and  thofe 
Succeeding  till  the  month  completed  ends. 

Nor  rain,  nor  winds  lhall  know. 

Georgic.  lib.  i.  v.  424. 

[We  made  fimilar  remarks  fome  years  ago,  and  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  rule  is  as  good  as  any  to  judge  of  the  weather  ;  but  the 
Supreme  King  does  not  rellridl  himfelf  to  any  particular  rule  or 
method  in  any  of  his  manifold  and  all-wife  operations.] 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XI. 

To  preferve  Turnips  jrorn  the  FroJL 

S  I  R, 

rHE  public  prints  informed  us  fome  lime  ago  that  a  Far¬ 
mer  in  Norfolk  begins  in  0£lober  to  draw  Ins  turnips; 
he  then  cuts  off  the  greens  for  his  flieep,  and  hauls  the  roots 
into  his  yard,  where  he  piles  them  up  in  heaps,  covers  them 
well  with  Bubble,  and  then  thatches  them,  which  fecures  them 
from  the  frofF  In  winter  he  draws  them  out  for  his  Bock  as 
they  are  wanted.  I  thought  the  method  a  good  one,  and 
have  fent  it  to  you  to  propagate  and  preferve  it  by  means  of 
the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

S'pt,  19,  1776.  An  Qccafonal  Correfpondent. 
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Article  XII. 


Mr.  Sylvan, 


THE  following  letter,  addreffed  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Prefident  of  the  Agriculture  Society  at  Matichefler,  be¬ 
ing  on  a  fubjeft:  adapted  to  your  ufeful  Magazine,  1  fend  it 
to  you  for  publication  ;  and  am,  See. 


A  Member  of  the  Agriculture  Society. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  S  T  A  M  F  O  R  D. 

O 

My  Lord, 

I  HAD  the  honour,  home  months  fince,  to  prefer.t  to  your  Lordfhip 
and  the  Agriculture  Society,  fome  obfervations  on  the  action  of 
lime  and  marie  as  manures,  together  with  propofals  for  the  making 
of  artificial  marie. 

Befides  the  diftinguilhed  attention  which  the  Society  was  pleafed 
to  pay  to  my  effay,  I  have  fince  been  highly  flattered  by  a  requeil 
from  our  very  relpeftable  Aflociate,  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Yoik,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  republifit  it  in  an  additional  volume  of 
Georofcal  effays,  with  which  he  intends  fhortly  to  favour  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  alfo  by  the  Doncafter  Society  reprinting  it  for  the  uie  of 
their  members, 

The  approbation  of  fuch  judges  makes  me  ambitious  to  render  it 
more  perfedt  And  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove 
the  principal  objection  which  fome  perfons  made  to  my  fcheme,_viz. 
that  forming  the  mixture  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  laborious, 
and  expenflve. 

As  I  was  lately  travelling  between  Bradford  and  Haiiifax,  I  was 
driven  by  a  ftorm  to  take  fhelter  in  the  liable  of  a  labouring  farmer, 
who  was  lading  dung,  ffis  employment  mduceci  me  to  him 
fome  queflions "relative  to  manures,  and  among  others,  whether  the 
country  produced  any  marie,  which  he  anfwered  in  the  negative ; 
but  he  informed  me  that  it  contained  plenty  cl  lime  and  alfo  clay. 

1  then  told  him  that  he  might  make  marie  with  thole  ingredients. 
To  my  great  furprife,  the  honed  man  feemed  no  dranger  to  what  I 
imagined  w'ould  have  been  mtirely  new  to  him.  And,  on  furthei 
inquiry,  I  difeovered  that  he  had  feveral  years  fince,  actually  executed 
what  1  had  only  furmifed;  and  I  had  the  pleafure  to  receive  from 
him  an  account'of  the  procefs,  by  which  he  mixed  the  compofl,  which 
is  much  more  eafy  and  Ample  than  that  w'hich  1  ha.c  piopofl. d.  It 
confided  in  throwing,  alternately,  layers  cf  clay  and  lime,  and  leaving 
the  heapexpofed  to  the  a&ion  of  the  weather  during  the  winter,  by 
which  means  it  mouldered  down  into  a  fufficiently  unifoim  majs.  At 
the  proper  feafon  it  was  laid  upon  the  field,  anci  produced  an  excellent 
crop  of  wheat  the  following  year.  He  informed  me  that  lie  then 
worked  for  a  Mr.  Watkinfon,  who,  I  think  he  faid,  lived  at  Honley, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  on  whofe  land  this  artificial  marie  was  ap- 
Vjol.  I.  Hh  plied. 
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plied.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  been  favoured  by  that  gentleman, 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment,  but 
I  fear  my  letter  to  him  has  mifearried,  from  my  not  perfeftly  un¬ 
handing  the  direftions  which  the  farmer  gave  me. 

I  cannot  cxprels  the  pleal'ure  which  this  fortunate  interview  gave 
me. — When  we  confider  the  power  which  quick  lime  poffelTes  of  dif- 
folving  many  bodies,  we  lhall  ceafe  to  wonder  at  the  facility  with 
which  the  mixture  was  performed.  For  this  method,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  that  the  lime  be  fallen,  without  waiting  for  the  recovery  of 
its  air,  as  this  point  will  be  attained  during  the  fubfequent  expo- 
furc.  The  addition  of  fand,  which  1  before  mentioned,  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  unnecekary,  except  where  the  compok  is  intended  for  kiff 
clay  land,  as  moll  clay  and  lime  naturally  contain  as  much  fand  as 
is  generally  found  in  marie. 

Though  in  this  neighbourhood  natural  marie  is  produced  in  great 
abundance,  it  is  hoped  that  the  method  of  making  it  artificially  may 
be  a  ufeful  acquifition,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  contain 
r.o  marie,  but  where  lime  is  to  be  procured  at  a  very  eafy  expencc. 
And,  when  we  refleft  how  difagrecable  it  is  to  make  large  pits  in 
fields  adjoining  to  gentlemen’s  houfes,  where  fertility  would  be  dearly 
purchafed  by  l'acrificing  neatnefs  and  regularity,  the  practice  may 
not  be  without  its  utility  even  in  this  country. 

For  light  land,  it  will  be  always  preferable  to  add  clay,  rather 
than  foil,  to  lime.  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the  greatek  refpeft. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  mok  obliged, 

Manchefer ,  And  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Sept.  6,  I;; 6.  THOMAS  HENRY. 
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Explanation  of  the  other  General  turnpike  Road  Ad,  pajfed  the  la  ft 

Sejfon  of  Parliament. 

[See  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  for  June,  p.  izo.J 

BY  the  a  cl  of  the  13th  of  his  prefent  Majeky,  it  was  enabled,  That 
from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  1776,  all  waggons, 
warns,  and  carts,  having  wheels  of  a  lefs  breadth  than  fix  inches,  thou  Id 
pay  a  double  toll  ;  by  the  prefent  very  fliort  aft,  this  claufe  is  fufpended 
till  the  29th  of  September,  1778.  And 

The  Trukees  of  turnpike  roads  arc  required  to  releafe  all  lefltes  of 
tolls  from  their  contrafts  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  if  fuch  lelfees 
lhall  defn  e  the  fame. 


Explanation  of  the  Ad  for  granting  additional  Duties  on  Coaches , 
Indentures ,  Leaf:,  Bonds,  and  other  Deeds  ;  and  upon  Cards ,  Dice, 
and  News-papers  ;  pajfed  lajl  Sejjion  of  Parliament. 

AN  additional  duty  cf  20s.  is  laid  upon  coaches,  and  chaifes  with  four 
wheels  ;  and  a  duty  of  5I.  upon  ail  kage  coaches  j  commencing 
July  5th,  1776. 

By  the  former  aft,  no  petfon  was  to  be  charged  for  more  than  five 
carriages,  whether  kept  for  his  own  ufe,  or  for  hire  j  but  by  the  pre¬ 
fent  aft  this  claufe  is  repealed.  Hackr.ey  coaches,  being  liccnfed,  are 
not  included  in  this  aft. 
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An  additional  damp  duty  of  is.  for  every  fkin  of  parchment  or  fheet 
of  paper,  is  laid  upon  all  indentures,  leafes,  bonds,  and  other  deeds, 
which  were  before  liable  to  pay  one  lhiliing  ltamp  duty  ;  commencing 
July  5th,  1776. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  6d.  for  every  pair  of  dice,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  6d.  on  every  pack  of  playing  cards  5  with  a  penalty  an¬ 
nexed  of  5I.  for  each  pack,  on  felling  cards  which  have  been  already 
uled  in  play,  commonly  called  fecond-hand  cards,  unlefs  the  back  of  ail 
the  pictured  cards  are  marked  lo  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  be  ufed  in 
play  ;  commencing  the  ill  of  June,  1776. 

An  additional  duty  of  one  half-penny  on  every  news-paper  ;  com¬ 
mencing  July  5th,  1776. 
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A  Practical  REVIEW  of  NEW  BOOKS 

On  AGRICULTURE,  Be. 

The  Philofophical  T 1 ran  factions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  LXVl.  For  the  Tear  ijjb.  Parti.  Continued. 

Article  IX. — Violent  afhmatic  Fits ,  occafonedby  the  effiwvia  of 
Ipecacohana.  By  William  Scott ,  M.  D.  of  Stamfordham,  Northum¬ 
berland. 

WE  have  here  the  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  married  lady  of  Stam- 
fordham  in  Northumberland.  She  had  always  been  remarka¬ 
bly  healthy  till  the  firft  or  fecond  year  after  marriage,  when  fhe  began 
to  be  at  times  afflidled  with  a  very  troublefome  fhortnefs  of  breath¬ 
ing  attended  with  a  remarkable  ftridture  about  her  throat  and  break, 
and  with  a  particular  kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Thefe  fits  came  on 
very  fuddenlv,  and  were  often  fo  violent  as  to  threaten  immediate 
fuffocation  ;  their  duration  was  uncertain,  but  they  generally  went 
off  in  two  or  three  days,  and  commonly  with  a  fpitting  of  tough- 
phlegm,  which  fhe  faid  had  a  difagreeable  metallic  take;  after  whicii 
lhe  enjoyed  her  ufual  good  health  and  fpirits. 

About  two  years  after  her  marriage  fhe  told  her  hufband  (who 
was  of  the  medical  faculty)  that  fhe  obferved  thefe  fits  always  at¬ 
tacked  her  when  any  ipecacoanha  was  powdered  in  his  fhop  ;  and 
that  fhe  was  certain  the  effluvia  of  that  medicine  brought  them  on. 
This  was  looked  upon  at  firft  as  a  fancy ;  but  as  fhe  frequently  after 
called  out  (even  from  a  different  room)  when  any  of  the  medicine 
was  either  powdering  or  putting  up,  that  fhe  found  the  ipecacoanha, 
and  that  they  would  immediately  fee  her  affe&ed  by  it,  (which  Dr. 
Scott  and  feveral  others  favv  frequently  happen  as  fhe  had  faid)  they 
were  convinced  to  a  demonkration,  that  the  effluvia  of  the  medicine 
fome  how  or  other  fo  affcbled  her  nerves,  as  to  bring  on  a  very  great 
and  remarkable  degree  of  fpalm  all  about  her  throat  and  break. 
Great  precaution  was  now  taken  for  feveral  years  not  to  powder  or 
weigh  any  of  the  medicine  unlefs  fhe  was  lent  out  of  the  way;  and 
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during  that  time  Hie  enjoyed  perfect  good  health.  However,  in  June 
1775,  herhufband  unthinkingly  opened  a  parcel  of  powdered  ipe- 
cacoanha,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle;  fhe  was  not  far  off  at  the  time, 
and  was  again  immediately  feized  with  the  violent  aflhmatic  fits, 
which  continued,  though  not  without  intervals  of  eafe,  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Antifpafmodic.  and  anodyne  medicines  were  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  (lie  received  little  or  no  benefit 
from  them ;  but  then  fhe  never  could  bear  more  than  eight  or  nine 
drops  of  laudamum  at  one  dofe  in  time  of  health,  without  violent 
ficknefs,  giddinefs,  and  pain  in  her  head,  &c. 

The  DoClor  mentions  two  other  fimilar  cafes,  and  obferves,  that 
the  ipecacoanha  which  produced  the  above  effefts  was  the  common 
officinal  afh-coloured  or  grey  kind  ;  and  concludes  with  informing 
us  that  he  has  fometimes  thought  fince,  that  perhaps  mufk  in  pretty 
large  dofes  might  have  been  of  fervice  to  her. 

Article  X. — Ajlrcnomical  Obfcrvations  made  in  the  Aufrian 
Netherlands  in  1772  and  1773.  By  Nathaniel  Pigott,  Efq ;  F.  R.  S. 
foreign  member  of  the  academies  of  Brujfels  and  Caen.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Nevil  Mafkelyne ,  Afronomer  Royal ,  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Pigott  dates  his  letter  from  Louvain,  and  fays,  that  “  this 
afironomical  journey  was  undertaken  at  the  requefl  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  here.  'They  expreffed  a  de fire  that  the  fituations  of  fome  of 
their  towns,  atleaft,  fhould  be  determined  by  obfervatidn.” 

The  latitude  of  his  obfervatory  at  Namur  was  50°,  28',  32” — at 
Luxembourg  390,  57',  6" — at  La  Heefe,  near  Koogftraeten  510, 
23',  2" — at  Hoogftraeten  5 1°,  24',  44" — at  Oftende,  5  i°,  15',  10" — 
at  Tournai  50°,  36',  5 7”. 

The  geographical  reader  by  comparing  thefe  obfervations  with 
the  maps  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  will  fee  whether  the  above- 
mentioned  places  are  laid  down  in  their  refpe&ive  latitudes :  we 
omit  the  longitude  becaufe  it  is  reckoned  from  Paris. 

Article  XI. — An  account  of  fome  attempts  to  imitate  the  eff AH 
of  theNorpedo  by  Flediricity.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Ca-vendijh ,  F.  R.  ts. 

In  the  fixty-third  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  part 
II.  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walfh  to  Dr.  Franklin,  “  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  property  of  the  Torpedo, ”  vulgarly  called  the  cramp,  or  numb 
fifh.  But  though  the  proofs  brought  by  Mr.  Walfh,  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  torpedo  are  produced  by  eledtricitv,  are  fuch  as  leave 
little  room  for  doubt ;  yet  as  there  are  fome  circumftances,  which  at 
firft  fight  feem  fcarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  this  fuppofition,  Mr. 
Cavendifh  was  induced  to  examine  whether  thefe  circumftances  are 
really  incompatible  with  fuch  an  opinion,  or  not. 

For  this  purpofe  he  conftruCted  an  infirument  (which  he  calls  an 
artificial  torpedo)  and  after  having  thoroughly  foaked  it  in  fait 
water,  he  repeated  the  principal  experiments  made  with  the  natural 
fifh  both  in  the  water  and  in  the  open  air  ;  from  all  which  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  there  feems  nothing  in  the  pheenomena  of  the  torpedo, 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  known  laws  of  eleClricity, 

From 
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From  fome  experiments  which  Mr.  C.  intends  fhortly  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  it  appears,  that  iron  wire  conducts  about 
four  hundred  million  times  better  than  rain  or  diddled  water  ;  that 
feawaterconduds  an  hundred  times,  and  a  faturated  folution  of  feafalt 
in  water  about  feven hundred  and  twenty  times  better  than  rain  water. 


Article  XIT.  An  account  of  the  fuccefs  of fome  Attempts  to  freeze 
Quickfdver,  at  Albany  Fort  in  Hudfoii  s  Bay ,  in  the  year  1775, 
Obfervations  on  the  Dipping-Needle.  By  Thomas  Hutchins ,  Efp;  in 
a  Letter  to  Dr.  Maty,  Sec.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Hutchins  fucceeded  in  his  firffc  but  failed  in  a  fecond  attempt 
to  produce  the  extraordinary  pheenomenon  of  congealing  quickfdver 
by  cold.  This  was  effeded  by  mixing  Glauber’s  fmoking  fpirit  of 
nitre  with  fnow  in  a  large  tea- cup ;  and  when  the  fnow  was  diffolved, 
the  bulb  of  the  tube  containing  the  quickfdver  was  immerfed  in  it 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  was  removed  into  another 
cup  containing  the  like  mixture,  and  afterwards  into  a  third.  The 
tube  was  now  broken,  and  it  appeared  that  the  quickfdver  was  frozen 
fo  hard  as  to  bear  the  ftroke  of  a  hammer.  The  dandard  thermo¬ 
meter,  graduated  by  Meffrs.  Nairne  and  Blunt,  which  was  immerfed 
with  the  tube  in  the  mixture,  defeended  to  43 o°  below  o,  and  did 
not  go  below  this  point. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  afeertain  the  ex  ad  degree  at  which 
quickfdver  begins  to  freeze,  becaufe  no  particular  alteration  or  cir- 
cumdance  points  out  the  moment  of  congelation,  or  even  after¬ 
wards,  for  the  quickfdver  in  the  tube  dill  continues  to  fall,  and  re¬ 
tains  the  fame  appearance  as  before,  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in 
water.  Perhaps  this  may  be  determined  by  breaking  the  gialfes  at 
different  altitudes ;  but  this  would  be  both  tedious  and  expenfive. 

The  obfervations  on  the  dipping-needle  vary  from  76°,  50",  to 
8i°-25.  Thefe  differences  Mr.  PI.  cannot  poffibly  account/or,  more 
efpecially  as  he  took  fo  much  pains  to  render  his  obfervations  corred. 
They  were  made  in  the  open  air,  on  a  platform  on  the  top  of  the  fort. 


Article  XIII. — An  Account  of  Three  Journeys  from  the  Caps 
Tonvn  into  the  Southern  Parts  of  Africa  ;  undertaken  for  the  DiJ'covery 
of  neav  Plants ,  towards  the  Improvement  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens  at  Kev: .  By  Mr.  Francis  Majfon ,  one  of  his  Maj ply's  Garde¬ 
ners.  Addrejfed  to  Sir  foh/i  Pringle ,  Bart.  P .  R.  S. 


JOURNEY  I. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1772,  I  fet  out  from  the  Cape  Town,  to¬ 
wards  the  evening,  attended  by  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Hottentot  who  drove 
my  waggon,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  oxen  5  this  being  the  manner  of 
travelling  there.  They  prefer  oxen  to  horfes,  becaufe  they  are  much 
cheaper  and  more  eafily  maintained.  At  fun-fet  we  eroded  the  Sait  Ri¬ 
ver,  about  two  miles  diftance  from  the  Cape  Town,  where  is  placed  a 
high  flag-daff  with  a  large  old  piece  of  cannon,  intended  to  give  fignals 
to  prevent  a  furprize  from  an  enemy  :  thefe  fignals  aie  anfwered  by  o- 
thers,  placed  upon  eminences  at  proper  dilfances,  and  alarm  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  in  a  fhort  time.  In  the  night  we  travelled  over  a  large 
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Tandy  plain  j  and  towards  the  morning  (lopped  at  a  fmall  cottage  called 
Elfis  Kraal.,  The  next  day  we  partook,  of  the  diverticn  of  huntings 
Tm all  Tpecies  of  antelope,  which  the  Dutch  call  Steenbock.  We  crofted 
great  part  of  this  Tandy  plain,  which  is  very  extenfive,  reaching  from  the 
Tyger  Berg  to  Bay  Falfo,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  ;  from  the  Table 
Mountain  *to  Hottentot  Holland  Mountains,  about  thirty  miles.  The 
Toil  of  this  plain  is  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  being  a  pure  white  fand,  blown 
by  the  S.  E.  wind  from  the  (bore  of  Falfo  Bay,  and  often  forming  large 
hillocks ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  overgrown  with  an  infinite  variety  of  plants 
peculiar  to  this  country. 

nth,  We  parted  the  Tyger  Berg,  leaving  it  on  our  left  hand  ;  and 
along  its  Ikirts  Taw  many  fine  plantations,  abounding  with  corn  fields 

and  vineyards.  • 

izth,  We  pa  (Ted  the  Paerdon  Berg  (that  is,  Horfes  Mountain)  fo 
ca  led  from  the  number  of  Zebras  formerly  found  there,  which  aie  called 
by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  wild  horfes.  Towards  the  evening,  eroding 
the  Berg  Riveir,  (that  is,  Mountain  River)  we  entered  into  the  diftriT 
called  JDraakenfteen,  a  valley  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  five  in 
breadth  ;  containing  many  large  plantations  of  vineyards,  and  orchards 
of  mold  kinds  of  European  fruit,  winch  have  been  transported  hither  by  the 
Dutch,  viz.  apricots,  peaches',  plumbs,  apples,  pears,  figs,  mulben  ies, 
almonds,  chsfnuts^  and  walnuts  ;  but  no  Indian  fruits,  except  the  gu- 
yava  and  janibo,  neither  of  which  ripen  well.  Fhefe  plantations  aie  ge¬ 
nerally  fituated  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  wateied  by  (mall 
ih  earns,  which  defeend  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  conveyed  all  ovei 
their  gardens  and  vineyards. 

1 6 tli.  We  travelled  to  a  fmall  village  called  Perel,  fo  narrfed  from  its 
fituation  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of  a  hill  called  Perel  Berg.  In  it  is  a  church 
ami  about  a  dozen  of  houfes  difperfed  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
pretty  gardens  and  vineyards,  which  produce  excellent  wine. 

17th,  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Perel  Berg,  where  I  fpent  a  whole 
day  in  fearch  of  plants,  and  hunting  a  lor t  of  antelope  called  Ree  Bock; 
but  had  no  fuccefs.  I  faw  nothing  here  fo  worthy  of  obfeivation  as  two 
large  folid  rocks,  of  a  roundifh  figure;  each  of  which,  I  may  pofitively 
fay,  is  more  th?n  a  mile  about  at  the  bafe,  and  upwards  ot  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  above  the  ground.  Their  furfaces  are  neaily  lmooth, 
without  chink  or  fi (lures,  and  they  are  found  to  be  a  (pecies  or  faxurti  or 
granite,  different  from  that  which  compofe  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

1 8th,  From  hence  we  continued  our  journey  to  a  valley,  adjoining 
the  S.  E.  part  of  Draakenfteen,  called  Franfche  Hoek  ;  it  having 
been  fettled  by  a  party  of  French  refugees,  who  left  fiance  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  T.  hough  but  a  poor  fettlement,  be¬ 
ing  a  cold,  moonfh  foi!,  it  produces  corn  enough  for  its  inhaoitants, 
four  wine  and  fome  fruit.  Draakenfteen  and  franfche  Hoek  aie  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  have  their 
beginning  at  Cape  Falfo,  run  in  a  winding  courfe  to  the  N.Wh  of  St. 
Helena  Bay,  and  lend  out  feveral  branches  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  Theie  two  vallies  are  watered  by  the  BergRivier,  which  riles 
in  the  Stellenbofch  mountains.  It  is  a  confiderable  river,  but  no  where 
navigable.  The  banks  arc  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
trees. 

January  4,  1773,  We  reached  Stellenbofch,  a  fmall  village  about  30 
miles  N.E.  from  the  Cape  Town,  confiding  of  about  30  houfes,  forming 
one  regular  ftreet,  with  a  row  cf  large  oak  trees  on  each  fide  along  the 
front  of  the  houfes,  which  render  it  very  plealant  in  the  hot  feafon. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  oaks,  which  are  of  the  fame  fort  with  ours  in  England,  were 
brought  out  of  Europe  by  Adrian  Vanderftell,  formerly  governor  of  the 
Cape,  who  built  this  village,  and  gave  it  his  name.  The  country  round 
it  is  populous,  and  contains  many  rich  farms,  which  produce  plenty  of 
coin  and  wine.  It  is  watered  by  a  fmall  river  called  Kerlte  Rivier, 
which  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Eafl  part  of  Falfo  Bay.  The  farmers 
we  found  btify  in  treading  out  their  corn,  which  is  performed  by  horfes 
in  the  following  manner  :  They  make  a  circular  floor  about  30,  40,  or 
50  feet  diameter,  with  a  compofition  of  clay  arid  cow-dung,  which  binds 
very  hard  ;  round  it  they  erefi  a  mud  wall,  about  breaft  high  ;  this  floor 
they  cover  with  fheaves,  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  laying  them  in 
concentric  circles  till  they  reach  the  outfide.  They  then  turn  in  about 
20  or  30  horfes,  which  a  Hottentot,  furnilhed  with  a  long  whip,  drives 
round  and  round  till  the  corn  be  trodden  out,  and  the  ftraw  become  as 
fine  as  chaff;  which  they  afterwards  clean,  and  carry  into  their  grana¬ 
ries.  This  method  they  can  praftice  with  great  fecurity,  as  it  leldom 
rains  here  from  the  middle  of  OR ober  to  the  middle  of  March. 

5th,  From  thence  we  travelled  along  the  foot  of  the  Stellenbofch 
mountains  to  Hottentot  Holland,  a  pleafant  and  level  country;  furround- 
ed  on  three  Tides  by  the  mountains  ;  and  the  other  opening  to  the  Eafl: 
part  of  Falfo  Bay.  In  it  are  eight  or  ten  plantations,  with  elegant  houfes, 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  corn  fields  :  this  country  lies  about  thirty-five 
miles  Eaft  from  the  Cape  Town. 

6th,  We  afeended  the  mountains  by  an  exceedingly  fteep  and  rugged 
path,  which  the  peafants  call  Hottentot  Holland  Kloof,*  and  after  much 
labour  and  fatigue  gained  their  fummit,  when  we  entered  a  fpacious 
plain,  interfperfed  with  an  infinite  number  of  large  fragments  of  rocks, 
vifibly  decayed  by  the  force  of  the  S.E.  wind,  which  blows  here  during 
the  fummer  with  very  great  force.  Some  of  thefe  rocks  appeared  like 
the  ruins  of  church-fteeples,  and  were  worn  fothin  with  wind  and  rain, 
that  the  fofter  parts  of  them  were  perforated  in  many  places.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cos  quadrum  of  Linnaeus.  The  foil  about  them  is  a  black 
earth  intermixed  with  a  pure  white  fand,  probably  proceeding  from  the 
decay  of  the  rocks.  Thefe  mountains  abound  with  a  great  number  of 
curious  plants,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  richeft  mountains  in  Africa  for  a 
botanift.  We  then  pafled  the  Palmet  Rivier,  fo  called  by  the  peafants 
from  a  plant  which  almoft  covers  the  water;  the  leaves  of  which  greatly 
refemble  that  of  the  ananas  or  pine- apple,  but  their  flowers  are  like  thole 
of  a  reed.  At  night  we  crofted  a  fmall  river,  called  Boter  Rivier,  and 
took  up  our  lodging  at  a  mean  cottage,  where  the  Dutchmen  and  Hot¬ 
tentots  live  almoft  promifeuoufly  together,  their  beds  confifting  only  of 
fheep’s  fkins.  The  next  morning  an  old  Hottentot  brought  out  a  fat 
wether,  and  flaughtered  it,  part  of  which  we  ate  for  our  breakfa It. 

8th,  We  came  to  a  hot  bath,  fituated  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  a  large 
mountain  called  Zwart  Berg.  The  India  Company  have  ereffed  here  a 
tolerable  houfe  for  the  reception  of  fick  people.  The  water  is  fcaldmg 
hot  where  it  fprings  out  of  the  earth;  but  after  being  conveyed  about 
ten  or  twelve  paces  to  the  bath,  it  becomes  more  temperate.  The  peo¬ 
ple  here  feem  to  ufe  it  for  all  difeafes  without  exception,  and  often  per¬ 
haps  receive  more  hurt  than  benefit  by  it. 

10th,  We  crofted  Rivier  Zonder  Eynde  ;  that  is,  Endiefs  River, 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Breed  Rivier.  At  night  we  came  to 

.  Sweet 
S0 

*  Kloof  is  a  narrow  pafi'age  over  the  lower  part  of  a  chain  of  mountain^,  or 
iometimes  a  narrow  paflage  between  mountains. 
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Sweet  Milk  Valley,  where  there  is  a  good  houfe  belonging  to  the  over* 
feer  of  the  Company’??  woods  ;  who  received  us  with  great  civility,  and 
kept  us  with  him  five  days.  The  fourth  day,  we  went  into  the  woods, 
which  are  about  half-way  up  a  high  chain  of  mountains  that  extend  a- 
long  the  N.  and  N.E.  fide  of  the  valley.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  far¬ 
mer’s  fon,  who  took  with  him  eight  large  rough  dogs,  which  in  our  way 
darted  two  wolves  ;  one  of  them  we  wounded  with  firnall  (hot,  fo  that 
the  dogs  overtook  him.  A  fierce  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  he  was  killed.  We  afterwards  climbed  over  many  dreadful  preci¬ 
pices  till  we  arrived  at  the  woods,  which  are  dark  and  gloomy,  inter- 
fperfed  with  climbing  (hrubs  of  various  kind^.  The  trees  are  very  high, 
lome  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet,  often  growing  out  of  perpendicular 
rocks  where  no  earth  is  to  be  feen.  Amongft  thefe  the  water  fometimes 
falls  in  cafcades  over  rocks  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  with  awful 
noife.  I  endured  this  day  much  fatigue  in  thefe  fequeftered  and  unfre¬ 
quented  woods,  with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  admiration.  The  grea- 
teft  part  of  the  trees  that  compofethem  are  unknown  to  botanifts.  Some 
I  found  in  flower  ;  others,  which  were  not  fo,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  for 
the  refearches  of  tbofe  who  may  come  after  me  in  a  more  fortunate  fealon. 

1 6th,  I  vifited  a  Hottentot  Kraal  :  the  men  were  all,  at  this  time,  at¬ 
tending  their  herds  ;  but  the  women  and  children  were  employed  in 
building  their  huts,  which  are  very  low,  of  a  circular  figure,  and  made 
of  (lender  poles,  the  ends  of  which  are  ftuck  into  the  ground,  fo  as  to 
form  a  number  of  arches  eroding  one  another  ;  thefe  they  afterwards  co¬ 
ver  with  mats  made  of  reeds.  They  have  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  in  which  they  make  the  fire,  and  fit  all  round  it  upon  the  ground, 
bur  have  no  chimney  or  hole  to  let  out  the  fmoke. 

1 8th,  We  eroded  the  Breed  Rivier,  which  is  confiderable,  and  only 
paflable  in  winter  by  a  ferry  ;  but  at  this  feafon  we  forded  it  at  the 
place  where  the  Rivier  Zonder  Eynde  joins  it.  At  night  we  arrived  at 
Schwellendam,  a  place  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  N.E.  from  the 
Cape  Town,  where  we  remained  two  days  ;  but  finding  the  feafon  too 
far  fpent  for  making  any  confiderable  collections,  I  returned  back  to 
the  Cape  by  the  fame  road  I  came.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  I  col¬ 
lected  the  feed  of  the  many  beautiful  fpecies  of  erica  which,  I  find,  have 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew. 

[file  Remainder  cf  thefe  entertaining  journeys  to  be  given  in  a  future  number .1 


Rural  Improvements.  Continued  from  our  lafl. 

WE  are  next  to  attend  to  the  author’s  arguments  in  favour  of divi- 

O 

oingiarge  farms  into  (mail  ones.  “  Supprfc,  fays  he,  a  gentleman 
pofleffed  of  an  eflate  of  ioool.  a  year,  and  that  it  confifts  of  4000 
acres  of  land,  all  in  the  occupation  of  one  opulent  tenant and 
JuPP°fe  tcnant  Should  be  obliged  to  quit  his  farm,  it  is  much 
but  the  tenant’s  quitting  the  ellate  would  be  aferibed  to  his  paying 
too  high  a  rent,  and  it  is  moft  likely  this  would  be  a  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  to  lower  the  rent;  and  in  an  ellate  of  4000  acres  it  is  much 
but  there  would  be  many  hundreds,  which  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  a  (hilling  or  eighteen-pence  an  acre”  [like  the  moors  in 
Devcnfliire.] — Well ,  thefe  fuppoftions  being  all  granted,  “  a  Far¬ 
mer  who  rents  the  whole  has  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  at¬ 
tend 
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tend  to  the  improvement  of  them  ; — I  know  it  is  neither  for  his  in- 

tereft,  nor  in  his  power  to  do  it.” 

What  does  this  Land-owner  mean  ?  He  has  been  juft  now  re¬ 
commending  from  his  experience,  an  extenlively  uieful  method 
of  improving  poor  land,  and  now  he  fays,  he  knows  it  is  neither 
for  the  Farmer’s  intereft,  nor  in  his  power  to  do  it.  But  admitting 
the  Farm  was  divided,  the  queifion  recurs,  who  is  to  impiove  the 
wafte  lands  ?  for  he  pofitively  allures  us,  he  was  obliged  take  his 
own  poor  lands  into  hand,  inftead  of  dividing  his  laige  faim  into 
fmall  ones,  and  to  give  his  hind  particular  inftiuttions  ^.bout  the 
improvements.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  keeps  no  tewei 
than  eio-ht-and-twenty  plough- horfes  and  oxen,  and^  of  couife  he 
keeps  a'very  large  farm  in  hand  :  Why  then  is  he  fuch  a  warm  ad¬ 
vocate  for  fmall  farms  ?  And  why  does  he  fo  ftrongly  reprobate  his 

own  practice  ?  _  .  . 

The  expence  of  eretting  buildings  upon  farms  is  a  matter  or  no 

fmall  moment ;  let  us  then  hear  the  lentiments  Oi  our  fcheming  uic- 

tatonal  Land»owner  on  this  important  fubjett . 

iC  All  that  is  necelfary,  lays  he,  is  ufelulneis  and  convenience, 
all  bevond  thefe  is  fuperfluous  expence,  and  fhould  be  carefully 
avoided.  Beauty  and  elegance  in  a  Farm-houfe  of  this  clafs,  are 
ouite  out  of  the  queftion.  I  hofe  that  think  them  necenaiy,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  mull:  be  Grangers  to  mod  of  the  buildings  occupied  by 
Farmers  in  the  weftern  and  northern  counties :  A  Farm-houfe,  forty 
feet  in  length,  fixteen  wide,  and  twelve  high,  would  come  to  no 
more  than  eight  guineas ;  but  fuppofe  we  reckon^ten,  you  ice  it  is 
but  a  trifle.  "Such  a  building  would  be  very  fufficient  for  one  of, 
thofe  farmers,  [who  rent  from  30I.  to  1001.  pei  ann.]  it  VvOuId 
contain  a  kitchen  twenty  feet  by  iixteen  ;  flair -cafe  lix^  feet,  and 
buttery  behind  it,  and  a  parlour  fourteen  feet  by  fixteen. 

Who  would  be  wi  thout  a  Farm-houfe  upon  his  ellate  when  he  can 
ere£t  one  for  fuch  a  trifling  fum  as  eight  or  ten  guineas  ?  In 
another  part  of  the  work,  however,  the  expence  of  e retting  a 
houfe,  barn,  &c.  upon  only  twenty  acres  of  land,  is  eftimated  at 
1 20I.  which  he  will  reconcile  at  his  leifure.  The  reader  is  no 
doubt  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  buildings  tnefe  are  :  our  au¬ 
thor  will  inform  him,  that  “  they  are  not  elegant,  nor  even  neat; 
but  they  are  dry  and  warm.” — An  hovel  or  an  hog-ilye  built  with 
cob-walls*  and  thatched,  may  be  dry  and  warm,  though  neither 

elegant  nor  neat.  ,  ..  r,. 

Before  we  give  his  arguments  (for  we  fee  little  or  nothing  01  his 
experience )  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  new  hulbandry  over  the 
old,  it  may  he  necelfary  to  premife,  that,  as  much  as  he  is  fatisfed 
of  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  the  new  method,  and  would  flrenuoufly 
recommend  the  more  general  practice  of  it ;  yet  he  is  fjtisfied  the 
crops  in  the  old  method,  when  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and  ma- 
r  j  i  nured, 

*  Cob-walls  are  made  with  ftiff  loam  mixed  with  draw  and  tempe#d 
with  water  ;  they  are  pretty  durable  if  well  made. 
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mired,  produces  a  third  mere,  yea  femetimes  double,  than  what 
is  obtained  in  the  new  method  in  general ;  becaufe,  where  great 
quantities  of  manure  are  to  be  had,  the  land  may  be  continually 
cropped.  But  then  “  it  is  equally  certain,  from  inconteilible 
facts,  that  the  new  has  greatly  the  fuperiority,  where  circumftances 
concur  to  render  it  practicable  with  convenience.  The  fads  are 
(imported  by  the  belt  authorities,  deduced  from  experiments  made 
on  very  large  fcales,f  upon  a  great  variety  of  foils  in  aidant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  continued  for  a  great  number  of  years.”  This  looks 
very  much  like  a  contradiction  ;  for  he  is  fatisfied  that  by  the  old 
method,  with  good  management,  the  land  may  be  continually 
cropped,  and  that  thele  crops  are  by  much  the  larged. 

He  has  already  told  us  that  the  experiments  he  alludes  to  were 
made  either  by  himfelf,  or  by  fome  intimate  acquaintance  whofe  prac¬ 
tice  and  fuccefs  he  knew  as  well  as  his  own.  Ihefe  “  intimate 
acquaintance”  are  MefTrs.  Tull,  Du  Hamel,  Chateau vieux,  Baker, 
Cox,  and' Sir  Digby  Lefgard,  who  all  concur  in  the  cleared  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  new  method,  where  circum- 
dances  are  equally  favourable  to  both.  Thefe  fads  being  fo  clearly 
and  well  attefted,  I  think,  fays  he,  any  thing  further  is  quite  un- 
neceffary.” 

As  our  prefent  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  compa¬ 
rative  merits  of  the  different  fyftems,  we  (hall  p-efent  our  readers 
with  an  ex  trad  from  the  account  communicated  to  the  Society  indi- 
tuted  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  by  Sir  Digby  Lcgard,  the 
celebrated  patron  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  and  publifhed  in  the  2d 
volume  of  “  Memoirs  of  Agriculture,”  p.  57. 

“  Having  now  had  feveral  years  pradicein  the  drill  culture,  fays 
Sir  Digby,  I  fend  you  the  refult  of  that  pradicc,  as  far-  as  relates  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  extraded  from  my  minutes :  and,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  partiality  to  a  favourite  fydem,  I  mud  premife, 
that  during  the  ten  years  1  have  purfued  the  horfe-hoeing  culture, 
I  have  condantly  attended  the  common  method  ;  and  have  gene¬ 
rally  evenpradifed  the  latter  on  thofe  fields  contiguous  to  thofe  def- 
tined  for  the  Tullian,  or  garden  cultivation.  True  it  is,  that 
where  the  new  method  is  carried  on  in  a  neat  and  hufband-like  man¬ 
ner,  the  fields  referable  a  garden  in  the  elegance  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  produdions.  Whether,  or  no, 
the  preference  be  really  due'  to  this  fydem,  or  it  ever  will  be 
generally  adopted,  time  and  experience  must  discover.” 

No  perfon  ever  took  more  pains  to  edablifh  the  new  hufbandry  than 
Sir  Digby  Legard  ;  and  yet  after  a  courfe  of  experiments  continued 
with  unremitted  care  for  ten  years,  he  dares  not  prefer  it  to  the 
old  hufbandry,  but  leaves  the  determination  to  time  and  expe¬ 
rience.  What  credit  Mr.  Wr — y’s  aflertions,  above  quoted,  de¬ 
fer  ve, 

f  Did  M.  Chateauvieux  make  his  experiments  upon  very  large  ales> 
He  dftf,  if  drilling  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  land  for  a  few  years  me¬ 
rits  fuch  a  panegyric. 
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ferve,  let  the  reader  determine.  We  may  venture  to  add  one  ob¬ 
vious  remark,  which  is,  that  the  new  huihandry  is  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years  difcontinued  by  aimoft  every  perfon  who  tries  it.  Mr. 
Tull  has  indifputably  been  of  infinite  fervice  to  this  kingdom,  and 
the  general  principles  of  the  new  hufoandry  are  indeed  incontrover¬ 
tible  ;  but  then  they  may  be  more  advantageoufly  applied  to  the 
old  hulbandry.  To  talk  of  raifing  continual  fucceflive  crops  of 
wheat,  and  comparing  the  profits  with  thofe  of  the  various  crops 
raifed  in  any  courfe  of  the  old  hufbandry,  is  prima  facie  abfurd  ;  be- 
caufe  peafe,  oats,  barley,  clover,  turnips,  &c.  &c.  mull:  be  raifed;  the 
tillage  land  cannot  therefore  be  appropriated  to  raifing  wheat  only, 

Mr.  W.  in  all  his  trafts  confiders  the  bounty  as  a  pernicious  mea- 
fure,  and  he  yet  allows  that  the  redundance  or  fur  plus  of  our  crops 
may,  and  ought  to  be  exported.  Who  contends  for  any  thing 
more  ? — and  if  by  giving  a  bounty,  more  corn  is  raifed,  the  inevi¬ 
table  confequence  is,  there  will  be  a  larger  furplus  to  export.  One 
of  his  arguments  is  however  too  curious  to  pafs  unnoticed,  efpecially 
as  it  contains  the  quinteflence  of  all  the  others. 

“  Suppofe  that  the  fum  of  200,000!.  was  paid  annually  in  bounty 
money  for  exportation,  then  in  feven  years  the  whole  amount  would 
be  1,400,000!.  and  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  8,400,000!.  if,” 
aye  grant  him  but  this  diminutive  mo noiy liable  if  and  he  will 
prove, — we  had  aimoft  faid,  any  thing; — but  to  proceed,  “  if  the 
whole  quantity  might  have  been  fold  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  and 
prefent  year  [1770,  1771]  without  a  bounty,  for  at  leaft  double 
the  price  it  fold  for  with  one,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  nation  has 
iuftained  a  lofs  by  the  feven  years  fale  to  the  amount  of  the  two  fums 
above-mentioned,  which  being  added  together,  make  the  fum  nine 
millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  And  this  fum  appears 
to  me  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a  doubt,  the  nation  has  abfolutely 
loft  by  its  laft  feven  years  exportation  trade.” 

This  argument  proves  the  dircdl  contrary  of  what  it  was  intended 
to  prove.  For  if  the  corn  which  zvas  exported,  would  have  fetched 
the  fame  price  at  home  as  the  corn  which  was  not  exported,  which 
in  his  argument  he  takes  for  granted,  then  “  it  clearly  follows” 
that  the  exportation  could  have  no  influence  over  the  price,  and 
that  the  nation  abfolutely  gained  the  above-mentioned  amazing  fum 
by  thefe  feven  years  exportation  trade. 

But  if  no  more  wheat  was  to  be  raifed  than  what  his  “  fpecifica- 
tion  of  foils,  and  arrangement  of  the  crops  fuited  to  them”  direfl, 
we  ftiould  have  none  to  export,  for  we  lhould  have  but  little  to  eat. 
For  example;  1.  Clay  and  heavy  lands,  wheat  every  fourth  year; 
2.  Middling  lands,  two  crops  of  wheat  in  nine  years.;  3.  Light 
rich  land,  no  wheat;  4.  Light  poor  land,  no  wheat;  5.  Chalk 
and  gravelly  foils,  no  wheat ;  6.  Coarfe  rough  land,  wheat  every 
fifth  year. 

What  will  the  Hampfliire,  Berkfnire,  &c.  Farmers  fay  to  the  5  th 
article  ?  Aad  in  a  word,  what  wall  every  Farmer  fay  to  the  3d  arti- 
.  I  i  i  .cle  ? 
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cle?  As  to  the  6th,  after  enumerating  fo  many  different  foils,  no 
pcrfon  befides  himfelf  can  poinbly  tell  what  he  means  by  coarfe 
rough  lands  ?  perhaps  he  means  the  Dcvonfiire  moors. 

We  have  now  performed  our  promife  of  paying  that  particular 
attention  to  this  work  which  the  author  fo  very  warmly  foliicited  by 
his  extraordinary  profeffions.  The  article  being  extended  to  a  de¬ 
cent  length,  we  have  on  that  account  paffcd  over  his  numerous  pue¬ 
rilities  ;  together  with  the  quibbles  which  he  intended  as  an  anfwer 
to  the  late  worthy  Canon  of  Windfor. 

^The  Farmer’s  Director;  or  a  Compendium  of  Englifh  Hufbandry. 
Concifely  dejcribing  the  management  of  land ,  and  cultivating  the 
feveral  kinds  of  corn  and  pulje .  Of  graffes  and  plants  for  the  food 
of  cattle,  and  their  fever  al  feeding  qualities.  Of  meadovss  and  paf- 

tures,  and  anevo  fyflem  of  applying  the  grafs  lands  of  a  farm.  With 
various  improvements  interfperfed  through  the  nvork .  Alfo  an  Ap¬ 

pendix  :  Containing  general  obfervations  and  direction >  on  various 
fubjeds  of  hufbandry  ;  fuch  as,  difference  of  foils,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them  ;  of  the  cattle  neccffary  for  different  farms  ;  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  heath  lands  and  marfhes  ;  of  the  manner  of  improving 
a  nevo  farm  ;  of  the  fervants  neccffary,  and  the  variou  implements 
of  hufbandry  ;  of  the  expence  of  fockitig,  &c.  c 5  c.  By  I  nomas 
Bowden,  of  the  county  of  Kent.  London,  Richardfon  and  Ur- 
quhart,  zs.  fewed. 

A  Reviewer  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  fome  needy,  mercenary 
wretch,  who  writes  for  hire,  and  is  equally  ready  to  praife  or 
condemn  as  his  employer  direfts.  He  is  always  reprefented  to 
be  callous,  and  unfeeling  as  the  oftrich  to  her  young ;  and  having 
no  paffion  to  indulge  but  ill-nature,  his  farcafms  are  darted  like 
quills  from  a  revengeful  porcupine.  Thus  pre-judged — thus  pre¬ 
condemned — how  can  a  Reviewer  poffibly  pleafe  ? 

Does  he  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  Literature, — and 
the  fentence  fhould  bear  hard  upon  an  author  who  has  unfortunately 
miflaken,  or  mifapplied  his  talents ;  he  is  accufed  of  reading  but  to 
cavil, — of  a  determination  to  make  faults  where  he  could  not  find 
them.  To  praife— without  coming  up  to  that  ftandard  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  the  author  has  eredled,  is  a  crime  too  deeply  dyed  to 
be  pardoned. 

If  he  pronounces  without  citing  paffages, — then  he  never  read 
the  book  ;  and  if  in  order  to  do  his  author  ample  juftice  the  paffages 
are  given  at  full  length,  he  is  charged  with  quoting  largely  to  fill 
his  own  pages.  Are  ill-expreffed,  tedious  paragraphs  abridged, 
however  faithfully,— fuch  treatment  is  unfair,  uncandid,  cruel;  the 
weakeft  part  of  the  argument  is  given,  and  the  drongelt  fuppreffed. 

Is  a  valuable  work,  commended, — the  author  gave  the  poor  devil 
a  guinea.  Is  even  the  mod  defpicable  performance  noticed  but  with 
a  flight  degree  of  difapprobation, — the  father  of  the  bantling,  fond 
of  his  amiable  footerkin,  fires  with  revenge,  and,  having  dipped 
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his  pen  in  gall,  prays  to  heaven  for  patience  while  he  belabours, 
befpatters,  and  berafcals  the  poor  Reviewer  lor  his  bnndneis  to 
fuch  pre-eminent  merit,  and  for  fo  difrefpedtfully  treating  Inch  a 

fenfible,  humane,  and  benevolent  author. 

To  fay  that  a  book,  which  has  no  fuperior  degree  of  excellence 
or  merit  in  fentiment  or  tafte,  may  be  taken  up  and  read  without 
pleafure,  and  laid  down  again  without  regret,  is— to  check  the 
o-rowth  of  juvenile  merit,  and  damp  the  author’s  riimg  genius.  1  o 
give  fair  and  candid  extracts  from  a  book,  and  then  fubmitting  the 
decision  to  the  public,  is— to  confefs  ignorance  of  the  fubjeft,  and 

the  confequent  inability  to  determine.  . 

Surely  it  mull;  require  fome  degree  of  fortitude  to  engage  with 
fuch  prepoh'effions,  and  to  encounter  fo  many  prejudices;— and 
well  for  us  it  is,  that  our  appeal  lies  to  the  candid,  unprejudiced, 

and  unerring  Publick.  . ,  „ 

From  the  copious  title-page  above  exhibited  one  mould  naturally 
conclude,  that  no  other  book  was  neceffary  to  teach  the  whole  art 
of  hufbandry  ;  and,  from  its  amazing  cheapnefs,  that  no  “Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer,”  for  whom  it  is  principally  intended,  however  preju¬ 
diced  he  may  be  againft  books,  would  be  without  it. 

This  Compendium  feems  to  be  an  abridgment  of  larger  works, 
and  to  be  executed  by  a  perfon  who  is  an  entire  ftranger  to  prac¬ 
tical  hufbandry.  . 

In  the  firft  page  of  the  introduction  he  takes  notice  or  a  very  va¬ 
luable  improvement :  “  Half  a  century  ago,  fays  he,  fallowing  ior 
wheat  every  third  or  fourth  year  was  thought  neceffary  to  relreih  the 
land  and  make  it  clean  fro?n  weeds ;  but  for  thefe  purpofes,  a  change 
of  crops  is  fubftituted,  and  turnips,  clover,  &c.  are  now  obtained  in 
the  fallow  year,  and  the  expence  of  fallowing  faved.”  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  this  with  what  he  fays  in  the  firil  chapter  of  his  work,  which 

treats  “  Of  Fallowing.” 

«  It  has  been  computed  that  the  damage  done  by  weeds  every 
year  is  equal  to  the  rent  of  all  the  arable  lands  in  England.  Several 
methods  are  taken  by  Farmers  to  fubdue  weeds,  whereof  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  is  fallowing ”  We  ihould  be  glad  to  know  who  made 
this  computation  ;  but  a  practical  hufbandm an  would  haidly  ha^e 
advanced  fuch  a  palpable  contradiction  in  the  beginning  of  his  book. 
In  I30j  we  find  this  laft  doarine  again  inculcated.  “  Marley 

foil  is  much  fubjeCt  to  weeds,  and  therefore  ought  to  b q  frequently 

^InTao-e  42,  he  talks  of  felf-fown  oats  that  will  in  a  mild  winter 
produced  crop,  fuperior  to  thofe  railed  from  feed  in  the  spring. 
The  writer  may  poffibly  have  heard  of  a  haftard  crop. 

«  Saintfoin*  he  fays,  Ihould  not  be  fed  any  year  after  the  firft 
later  than  October,  otherwife  they  will  do  it  irreparable  damage. 
Had  he  been  a  Farmer,  he  would  have  known  that  the  “  irre¬ 
parable  damage”  done  to  faintfoin,  is  done  by  feeding  it  with 
Iheep  before  October.  _ 
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In  page  136  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus:  “  In  the  worfi  part  of 
England,  particularly  in  Hampfhire,  Wiltftiire,  Devonfiiire,  and 
Somerfetfhire.” — This  is  the  firft  time  that  Hampfhire  and  IViltfhire 
were  ever  reckoned  among  the  worst  parts  of  England;  but  we 
fnppofe  he  knows  nothing  of  either  of  thofe  counties. 

The  laft  chapter  of  the  book  treats  of  the  fums  neceffary  to  be 
laid  out  in  flocking  a  new  farm,  which  is  to  confift  of  no  lefs  than 
nine  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  of  which  “  three  hundred  acres  are 
to  be  ploughed  up  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  three  hundred  more  are  to 
be  broken  up  for  the  next  year ;  but  the  remaining  three  hundred 
acres  are  to  remain  till  fuch  time  as  the  other  parts  are  properly 
cultivated.  Thus  he  mail  prepare  every  neceffary  implement  for 
the  cultivation  of  fix  hundred  acres  in  one  year ;  nor  mull  he  forget 
that  at  leaf!  one  quarter  of  the  yeai  mull  be  allotted  for  other  pur- 
pofes.” — Well  faid,  Grubilreet ! — But  “  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  the  farm  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  grafs  land  ;  and  if  there  is 
no  common  right  adjoining  to  the  farm,  then  the  Farmer  ought  to 
keep  only  a  jmall  number  of  fheep.” — — Better  and  better  flill, 
quo’  he. 

He  adds,  that  <(  the  following  articles  will  anfwer  the  defired 
end  to  every  young  Farmer  who  intends  to  promote  his  interefl  in 
the  world  ;  and  although  fome  of  them  may  be  rated  a  finall  matter 
under  or  above  the  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchafed,  yet  that 
will  be  found  to  be  of  fuch  a  trifling  nature ,  that  few  exceptions  can 
be  taken  to  it.” 

The  young  Farmer  will  no  doubt  much  wifh  to  fee  what  it  will 
coft  him  to  flock  this  farm  which  is  rated  at  200I.  per  ann.  If  the 
land  be  good,  it  is  cheap  enough  ;  and  fo  is  the  flock  intended  to 
be  purchafed,  as  it  is  here  valued. 

“  Twelve  horfes,  including  one  hackney  horfe,  at  10I.  each.” — 
Fine  cart-horfes  thefe  1 

“  Ten  ploughs.” — Every  horfe  a  plough,  fave  one;  but  a  pretty 
many  ploughs  will  be  required  to  plough  600  acres  in  one  year. 

“  Three  hundred  fheep,  twelve  pounds.” — Not  a  (hilling  ahead  ! 
He  has  improved  upon  Taglace’s  llory. 

“  Three  cows,  fix  pounds.” — Forty  fhillings  a-piece  ;  pretty 
cattle,  no  doubt ! 

“  Pick-axes,  mattocks,  &c.  fix  pounds.” — For  the  Weft-coun- 
trv  fm iters,  or  mattockers. 

“  Harnefs  for  twelve  horfes,  three  carts  with  ladders,  two  nar- 
row-whecl’d  waggons,  one  broad-wheel  waggon,  thirty-five 
pounds.” — Thefe  carriages  are  probably  intended  for  fuch  redoubted 
perfonages  as  Queen  IVlab,  and  Tom  Thumb  ;  or  for  Captain  Gul¬ 
liver  againfl  he  takes  his  next  voyage  to  Lilliput. 

But  however,  notwithflandmg  fhefe  miilakes,  which  may  be  rec¬ 
tified  in  a  fecond  edition,  it  is  the  bell  compendium  of  Hufbandry 
that  we  have  feen. 
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POETRY. 


The  SPORTSMAN;  or,  The 
Second  of  September. 

An  ELEGY. 

NOW  legal  liberty  purfues  the  hare, 
Who,  warm’d  with  dreadlul  ap- 
preherfion,  flies, 

Seeks  every  covert  to  avoid  the  fnare, 
And.  in  her  previous  fright,  a  dou¬ 
ble  death  fhe  dies. 

Now  fmoke  the  courfers  o’er  the  bub¬ 
ble  ground, 

Leap  the  broad  ditch,  cr  clear  the 
lofty  gate  ; 

The  tainted  gale  informs  the  fleeting 
hound 

Where  the  poor  timid  game  fhall 
meet  its  timelefs  fate. 

The  .(weeping  fpaniel  plies  his  eager 
way, 

High  bounds,  reverted  from  th’  elal- 
tic  green, 

Springs  with  the  greedied  rapture  to 
his  prey, 

Devour'd,  in  drongidea,  e’er  tis  feen! 
Now  drops  the  trembling  innocent  in 


Thou  bidd  the  feafons  change,  and  all 

The  changing  leafons  fpeak  thy  name. 

Thy  bounty  hids  the  infant  year, 

From  winter  (forms  recover’d  rife  5 

When  thoufand  grateful  feenes  appear, 
Frefh  op’ning  to  our  wond’ring  eyes. 

G  how  delightful  tis  to  fee 

The  eaith  in  vernal  beauty  drefi  ! 

While  in  each  herb,  &  fiow’r,  &  tree. 
Thy  blooming  glories  fhine  confed  ! 

Aloft,  full  beaming,  reisjns  the  fun, 
And  light,  and  genial  heat  conveys  ; 

And  while  he  leads  the  feafons  cn, 

From  thee  derives  hisquick’ning  rays. 

Around  us,  from  the  teeming  field, 
Springs  the  rich  grain,  or  purpled 
vine  j 

At  thy  command,  they  rife  to  yield 
The  ftrength’ning  bread,  or  clear¬ 
ing  wine. 

Wide  fpreading  o’er  the  furrow’d  land. 
The’  thick- fown  troops  their  ban¬ 
ners  wave, 

Ripe  for  the  fickle  nodding  ftand. 

And  the  bold  reaper  proudly  brave. 


death, 

(The  biood-dain’d  chaps  of  dogs 
deform'd  with  gore) 

The  haplefs  hare  refigns  her  harmlefs 
breath, 

To  feed  the  wretch  her  fears  had 
gratify’d  before. 

The  feather’d  tribe  no  lefs  are  doern  d 
to  die, 

The  gun,  obtrufive,  fhall  aired  the 
flight, 

And  while  they,  raptur’d,  hail  th’  e- 
therial  ll<y, 

Sink  them,  with  cruel  force,  to  fhades 
of  endlefs  night. 

Can  man,  with  bread  all  unimpaf- 
fion’d,  view 

Scenes  thus  adapted  to  imprefs  the 
heart, 

And  know  thefe  feenes,  beyond  deferip- 
tion ,  true, 

Nor  heave  one  gentle  figh — nor  feel 
one  pungent  fmart. 

An  AUTUMNAL  HYMN. 

REAT  God  !  at  vvhofe  all-pow’r- 

X  ful  call 

At  fird  arofe  this  beauteous  frame, 


Obfequious  to  th’  expefted  cal), 

Well  arm’d  proceed  the  rural  train  \ 
The  bearded  hods  by  thoufands  fall, 
And  lovely  havock  drews  the  plain. 

Nor  lefs  the  vineyard  than  the  field 
With  thy  autumnal  bounty  dor’d; 
The  loaded  boughs  their  tribute  yield 
To  fill  the  cafk — or  grace  the  board. 

Indulgent  God!  from  every  part 
Thy  plenteous  blefiings  largely  flow: 
We  fee — we  tade — let  every  heart 
With  grateful  love  and  duty  glow  ! 

So  may  thy  condant  providence 

Blefs  Albion’s  fields  with  growing 
do  re, 

Till  heav’n’s  eternal  fpring  commence, 
And  earthly  harveds  rife  no  more. 

Cn  FRIENDS  H  I  P. 

IBERTY  !  my  deps  convey, 

Lead  me  where  1  wifh  to  day  ; 
Lead  me  Fricndfhip’s  feat  to  find, 

The  trued  blifs  of  human  kind  ; 
Sacred  Friendfhip  !  heav’nly  flame! 
Faithful  Friendfhip  !  deareft  name  ! 
Her’s  are  all  the  joys  of  life, 

Free  from  trouble,  free  from  flrife  : 

Confidence, 
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Confidence,  with  placid  air, 

And  Conftancy,  belong  to  her  ; 

Her,  Honour  waits,  with  Heady  look; 
Viuue,  by  no  misfortune  fhook  ; 
Gratitude,  with  joyful  eye; 

Kindnefs,  that  palfes  error  by  ; 
Sympathy,  that  meafure  keeps, 

As  pleafure forties,  or  forrow  weeps; 
Calm  Content,  an  heav’nly  guelt, 

And  Peace,  the  treafure  of  the  breaft : 
Thefe  to  Friendfhip  all  belong, 
Objects  of  immortal  long. 

Love,  and  his  raptures,  I  refign, 

Friend  lit  ip  !  make  thy  blelfings  mine. 

TRUE  R  I  C  H  E  S. 

I  AM  not  concern'd  to  know 
What  to-morrow  fate  will  do  : 

Tis  enough  that  1  can  fay 
I've  poffelt  myfelf  to-day  : 

*1  hen  if  haply  midnight  death 
Seize  my  flefh  and  Hop  my  breath. 
Yet  to-morrow  I  fhall  be 
Heir  to  the  Left  pan  of  me. 

Glittering  Hones  and  golden  things, 
Wealth  and  honours  that  have  wings, 
Ever  fluttering  to  be  gone, 

I  could  never  call  my  own  : 

Rich  cs  that,  the  world  bellows 
She  cart  take  and  I  can  lofe  ; 

Put  ihetreafures  that  are  mine 
l  ie  afar  beyond  the  Line. 

When  I  view  my  fpacious  foul, 

And  furvey  myfelf  awhole, 

And  enjoy  myfelf  alone, 

I’m  a  kingdom  of  my  own. 

I’ve  a  mighty  part  within, 

What  the  world  hath  never  feen, 

Rich  as  Eden’s  happy  ground, 

And  with  choicer  plenty  ctcwn’d, 
Here  on  all  the  fhining  bough,-. 
Knowledge  fair  and  ufeful  grows  ; 

On  the  fame  young  flcw’ry  tree 
All  the  feafons  you  may  fee  ; 

Notions  in  the  bloom  of  light. 

Juft  difclofng  to  the  fight; 

Here  arc  thoughts  of  larger  growth, 
Rip’ning  into  folid  truth  ; 

Fruits  refin’d,  of  noble  tafte; 

Seraphs  feted  on  fuch  repart. 

Here,  in  a  green  and  fhady  grove, 
Streams  of  pleafure  mix  with  love  : 
There,  beneath  the  fmiling  fkies. 

Hills  of  contemplation  rife ; 

Now,  upon  fome  fhining  top, 

Angel*  light,  and  call  me  up; 

1  rejoice  to  raife  my  feet, 

Both  rejoice  when  thete  we  meet. 


There  are  endlefs  beauties  more, 
Earth  has  no  rcfemblance  for; 

Nothing  like  them  round  the  pole. 
Nothing  can  deferibe  the  foul  : 

’Tis  a  region  half  unknown, 

That  has  treafures  of  its  own, 

More  remote  from  public  view 
Than  the  bowels  of  Peru  ; 
flroader’tis  and  brighter  far. 

Than  the  golden  Indies  are  ; 

Ships  that  trace  the  wat'ry  ftage 
Cannot  coart  it  in  an  age  ; 

Harts  and  Hoifes,  llrong  and  fleet. 
Had  they  wings  to  help  their  feet, 
Could  not  run  it  halt  way. o’er 
In  ten  thoufand  days  and  more. 

Yet  the  filly  wand’ring  mind 
Loth  to  be  too  much  confin'd, 

Roves  and  takes  her  daily  tours, 
Coaliing  round  the  narrow  fhores  ; 
Narrow  fhores  of  fiefh  and  lenfe, 
Picking  ltones  and  pebbles  thence: 

Or  fhe  fits  at  fancy’s  door, 

Calling  fhapes  and  thadows  to  her  ; 
Foreign  vifits  Rill  receiving, 

And  t’  herlelf  a  ltranger  living  ; 

Never,  never  would  fhe  buy 
Indian  dult,  or  Tyrian  dye  ; 

Never  trade  abroad  for  more, 

If  fhe  faw  her  native  ftore, 

If  her  inward  worth  were  known, 

She  might  ever  live  alone. 

VERSES  occajloncd  by  the  early  Singing 
of  a  LARK;  f aid  to  be  written  by  a 
Youth  of fourteen. 

\  TTEND,  my  foul,  the  early  birds 
l\  infpire  [tial  fire : 

My  grov’iing  thoughts  with  pure  celef- 
They  from  their  temp’rate  fleep  awake, 
and  pay  [born  day. 

Their  thankful  anthems  for  the  new- 
See,  how  the  tuneful  Lark  is  mounted 
high, 

And,  poet-like^  laiutes  the  eaftern  iky  ; 
He  warbles  through  the  fragrant  air 
his  lays,  [praife. 

And  feems  the  beauties  of  the  morn  to 
But  Man,  more  void  of  gratitude,  a- 
wakes,  [he  takes  : 

And  gives  no  thanks  for  the  fweet  reft 
Looks  on  the  glorious  fun’s  new  kin¬ 
dled  flame,  [whom  it  came  : 
Without  one  thought  of  Him,  from 
The  wretch  unhallow’d  does  the  day 
begin, 

Shakes  off  his  fleep,  but  fhakes  not 
off  his  fin. 


CORRESPONDENCE  in  our  next. 
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TROY  WEIGHT,  ufed  by  Goldfmiths. 
^24  Grains  (gr.)  "1  f  1  Pennywtight  (dwt.) 

**  20  Pennyweights  ?-  make  <  1  Ounce  (ok.) 

12  Ounces  j  (.1  Pound  {lb.) 


{dr.) 


&  AVOIRDUPOIS^  WEIGHT,  ufed  by  Grocers 
’“5  16  Drachms 
fit  16  Ounces 
»  2,8  Pounds 

4  Quarters 
20  Hundred 


make 


& 


f  1  Ounce 
\  1  Pound 
K  1  Quarter 
f  1  Hundred 
'  r  Ton 


(ok.) 

{lb.) 

(V':) 

(C.) 

(V.) 


r 

h 


0 
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4  Grains 

c 

z  Pints 
Quarts 


J  E 

make 


W  E  L 
1  Carat 

O  R  N  ME 


L  E  R’s. 


0 


% 


2 

2  Pottles 
2  Gallons 
4  Pecks 
8  Bulliels 


make 


O  T 


M 


t§ 


make 


0 


k 


a? 


r 

% 

0 


i 


C  L 

2^  Inches 

4  Nails 

JL  4  Quarters 
3  Quarters 

5  Quarters 

6  Quarters, 

BRER  ME 

2  Pints 
2  Quarts 
2  Pottles 

8  Gallons 

9  Gallons 
2  Firkins 

2  Kilderkins 

3  2  Barrel 

W  r  N  E  M  E  A 

2  Pints 
2  Quarts 
2  Pottles 
ro  gallons 
18  Gallo-ris 
3  Gallons 
42  Gallons 
63  Gallons 
2  Tierces 

yr  i 

,  T 

^5  60  Seconds 


U  R  E. 

Quart 
Pottle 
Gallon 
Peck 
Burtiel 
Quarter 

A  S  U  R  E. 
1  Nail 
r  Quarter 


1  Yard 
1  Ell  Flemith 
1  Ell  Englilh 


1  Ell  French 

SURE. 
1  Quart 


k 

0 


J 


>make<  1  i!r*!n  0 

]  1  Firkin  o 

1  Kilderki 

I  1  Barrel 


1  Pottle 
1  Gallon 
Firkin  of  Ale 
of  Beer 
Idei  kin 


L 


*4 


1  Hoglhead 

SURE. 
1  Quart 


make  ^ 


Pottle 

Gallon 

Anker 

Rundlet 

Barrel 

Tierce 

Hogfliead 

Puncheon 

Pipe,  or  Butt 


M 


60  Minutes 

■i 


24  Hours 
7  Days 

52  Weeks  and  1  Day 

M  O  T  I  O 
6*  Minutes 

.  jl  Degree 

&  1 5  Degrees 


^  make  ^ 


E. 

Minute 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

Year 


of  the  SUN,  &c. 


I  E 


make 

60  Degrees 

APOTIIECAR 

a  20  Grains  (gr.) 

3  Scruples 
n  8  Drachms 
fif  12  Ounces 


69^  Miles 
1  Hour 

Hours 

S  WEIGHT. 

9 


make 


1 -Scruple 
i  Drachm 
1  Ounce 
i  Pound 


3 

J 

lb 


0 

4 

0 

% 

0 

ft- 

f 


W 

7  Pounds 
2  Cloves 
a  Stones 
13  Stone 
2  Weys 
3641b. 

12  Sacks 


0 

0 


12  Lines 
3  Barley  Corns 
3  Inches 
3  Palms 
12  Inches 
18  Inches 
2  Cubits 
Q  Yard 


y  make  ^ 


5  F* 


* 

0 


2  Yards 
5§  Yards 


&  40  Poles 
**  8  Furlongs 
3  Miles 

L  A 

7,92  Inches 
25  Links 
4  Poles 
10  Chains 
80  Chains 


0 


N 


E. 


make 


h 


¥ 


S  QJJ  A  R 
62,72  Square  Inches 


[Gveu  gratis  with  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  Number  VII.] 


A  Summary  o:  the  whole 
40  Counties  in  Engmd,  fend  — 
25  Cities  (Ely  none  London  4 
167  Boroughs,  zeacl 


5  Boroughs,  (Abigdon,  Banbury,  Bewdly,  7 
Highamferrers  Monmouth)  one  each  $ 
2  Univerlities 


8  Cinque-Ports,  vi.  Haftings,  Dover,  Sand-1 
wich,  Rumnep  Hythe,  and  their  three  S 
Branches,  Rye  Winchelfea,  and  Seaford  J 
12  Counties  in  Wajs  ■ — -  — 

12  Boroughs  ditto  —  — •  — 

Shires  of  Scotland  — —  — — 

Boroughs  ditto  — *  —  ~ 

Sum  Total 


House  of  Commons. 

-  ...  80  Knights. 

__  50  Citizens. 

334  Burgefles. 

5  Burgefles. 

4  ditto. 


A  TABLE  Ihewing  the  annual 
decreafe  of  a  given  number  oY 
perfons  born  in  the  fame  year. 


> 

in 

n 


33 

n 


o 

3 


16  Barons. 


12  Knights. 
12  Burgefles. 
30  Knights. 
15  Burgefles. 

5~5r 


D 


A  Catalogue  of  ifeful  Things,  or  Memorandums,  neceflary 
to  be  knownby  all  perfons  in  Bufmefs. 

A  quire  of  paper  is  2(.  flieets  An  ell  Flemifli  is  27  inches 


k 

0 


k 


144  Square  Inches,  or 
2295  Links 

9  Square  Feet 
30^  Square  Yards 
16  Square  Perches 
40  Square  Perches 
4  Square  Roods,  or 
4S40  Square  Yards 
640  Square  A.cres 


1  Foot 
1  Cubit 
1  Yard 
1  Ell 
1  Pace 
1  Fathom 
1  Pole 
1  Furlong 
1  Mile 
1  League 

M  E  A  S  U  R 
1  Link 
1  Pole 
1  Chain 
1  Furlong 
1  Mile 

MEASURE. 

1  Square  Link 
x - -  Foot 


Ditto  for  Printers  25fheets 
A  ream  of  paper  is20  quires 
A  bundle  of  ditto  is  2  reams 
A  bale  of  ditto  is  xoreams 
A  roll  of  parchment,  or  vellum, 

5  dozen  or  60  lkitis 
A  dicker  of  hides,  xo  Ikins 
Ditto  of  gloves,  10  dozen  pair 
A  lafl  of  hides,  20  dickers 
A  load  of  timber  unhewed  40  feet, 
hewed  50  feet 

A  chaldron  of  coals,  36  bulliels 
A  clove  of  cheefe  is  8  lb. 

A  wey  of  cheefe,  236  pounds 
The  great  hundred  is  112  lb. 

A  lafl  of  rape  feed,  or  corn  is  2 
loads,  or  jo  quarters,  or  80 
bufhels. 

Ditto  of  pot-afhes,  cod  filh,  white 
herrings,  meal,  12  barrels  ;  of 
pitch  and  tar,  14 barrels; 
flax  and  feathers,  17  cwt. ; 
gunpowder,  24  barrels,  or  2400 
lb. ;  of  wool  12  facks,  or  4368 
lb.;  of  ftock-fhh  iooo;  of  red 
herrings  20  cades. 

A  load  of  corn  is  40  bufhels 
A  market  load  is  5  bufhels 
A  load  of  hay  is  from  25  to  30 
cwt. 

A  load  of  bricks  500;  of  tiles  1000 
A  trufs  of  hay  is  from  50  to  60  lb. 
A  puncheon  of  rum,  from  70  to 
100  gallons 

Ditto  of  prunes  from  10  to  i2C\vt. 
A  wey  is  5  chaldrons 
Ditto  of  cheefe  in  Eflex,  is  32 
cloves,  or  2561b.  and  in  Suffolk 
42  cloves,  or  336  lb. 

An  ell  Englifh  is  45  inches 


A  tun  of  wine  252  gallons  ;  oil 
of  Greenland,  ditto;  of  fweet 
oil,  236  gallons. 

A  ton  in  weight  is  20  cwt.  ex 
cept  of  lead  there  is  but  19J: 
cwt.  called  a  fother,  which  is 
2184  lb. 

231  folid  inches,  a  wine  gallon 
282  ditto,  a  beer  or  ale  gallon 
1  lb.  Averdupois  is  equal  to  7000 
grains  Troy 

1  oz.  Averdupois  is  equal  to  437 
and  a  half  grains  Troy 
4  lb.  Averdupois  is  equal  to  5  lb. 
Troy  nearly 

A  firkin  of  butter  56  lb. 

Ditto  of  foap  64  lb. 

A  quintal,  or  kintal,  100  cwt. 

A  ftone  of  fifh  8  lb. 

Ditto  horfeman’s  weight,  hay, 
iron,  fhot,  &c.  14  lb. 

A  ftone  of  glafs  5  lb.  and  a  feam 
of  ditto  24  ftone 
A  keg  of  herrings  60,  and  2  kegs 
make  a  hundred 

A  cade  of  red  herrings  500,  and 
of  fprats  1000 
Barrels  sf fundry  Commodities, 
Anchovies  30  lb. 

A  double  barrel  60  lb. 

Nuts,  or  apples,  3  bulliels 
Pot  afh,  or  barilla,  200  lb. 

Oil  31  gallons  and  a  half 
Candles  10  dozen  lb. 

Raifins  1  cwt. 

Spanifli  tobacco  2  cwt.  to  3  cwt 
Gunpowder  1  cwt. 

Soap  250  lb. 

Herrings  32  gallons,  or  500  lb. 
Figs  3  qrs.  14  lb.  to  2  cwt.  1  qr. 


o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


9 

10 

11 

12 
»3 
J4 

15 

16 


17 

18 


J9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 

28 


29 

30 


1518 

1032 

832 

747 

688 

646 

623 

603 

589 

577 

567 

558 

549 

54i 

534 

528 

522 

5i5 

508 

5°x 

494 

487 

479 

47i 

463 

455 

447 

439 

43i 

422 

4i3 


w 

n 


n3 

n 


O’ 

a 


a 

CK} 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 
5* 

59 

60 

61 


4°4 

395 

386 

377 

368 

359 

335 

34i 

332 

322 

312 

302 

292 

282 


272 

262 


252 

242 

233 

224 

215 

206 

198 

190 

183 

176 

169 

162 

155 

147 

139 


cn 

o 


"o 


o' 

a 


a 

m 


62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
So 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 


132 

125 

118 

iii 

104 

97 

90 

83 

76 

70 

64 

58 

53 

48 

43 

38 

33 

29 

25 

22 

19 

16 

13 

11 


Value  of  Annuities  for 
every  xoth  year  of  a 


Man’s  life,  for  an  in- 
tereft  at  4  per  cent. 


Perfons 

4  per  cent. 

Age 

Years  Purchafe 

1 

1 3>  3 

6 

27>9 

16 

I7>4 

26 

*5>7 

36 

14,0 

46 

11,9 

56 

9,8 

66 

6,9 

76 

3>9 

At 

5  per  Cent. 

Perfons 

5  per  cent. 

Age 

Years  Putchale 

76 

3>78 

66 

6,46 

56 

8,88 

46 

10,62 

36 

12,2 

26 

13,6 

16 

14,84 

6 

15,21 

1 

*L7 

The  Attorney’s  invariable  Term  Table. 
Hilary  Term  begins  the  22d  of  January,  and  enas  the 

12 E after  Term  begins  Wednefday  Fortnight  after  Eafter- 
Day,  and  ends  Monday  after  Holy  Thurfday. 

Trinity  Term  begins  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and 
ends  Wednefday  Fortnight  after 


J 


Michaelmas  Term  begins  November  6,  and  ends  No- 


N.  B.  If  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Term  happens  0 
on  a  Sunday,  it  is  held  on  Monday 


% 


Cambridge  and  Oxford  Terms,  invariable. 

Michaelmas  Term  begins  the  10th  of  October,  and  ends  0 

the  16th  of  December.  _  c 

LentTerm  begins  th?  Jjfh  of  January,  and  ends  Friday  ^ 

before  Palm  Sunday.  Ir  .  ,  t 

May  Term  begins  Wednefday  after  Eafter  Weeic,  and 

ds  Friday  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  July. 


Thirty  days  hath  Septem¬ 
ber, 

April,  June,  &  November-, 
All  the  reft  have  thirty- 


one, 

Except  February  alone, 
Which  hath  juft  eight 
afld  a  fcore, 

And  every  kap-year  one 
more. 


t.iiin»^ryonng.  maiunnm.  oce.  means  IOQ  feet  square, 
viz,  10  Iowg  and  10  wider. — flack,  of  wood  varies  in  many  coun- 

tries,  but  in  common  it  runs  3  feet  high,  3  wide,  and  12  long,  or 
jo8  cubic  feet ;  tho'  fome  make  it  3,  4,  and  12,  or  144  feet. 


A  TABLE  fhewing  how 
long  an  Annuity  muft 
be  received  to  repay 
the  value  of  the  pur- 
chafe  money,  at  4  per 
cent,  intereit. 


Years 

Purchafe 

1 


Years.  Days, 


TABLE  of  the  Sun’s  Rifing  every  third  Day  in  the  Year. 


O  Ian.  Feb. 

Mar 

Aprl 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

0£l. 

Nov 

Dec. 

■5 

M  HM  H 

M  H 

M  H 

MH 

M  H 

MH 

M  H 

M  H 

MH 

MH 

MH 

I 

9  8,32  7 

38  6 

36  5 

36  4 

57 

3 

50  3 

23  4 

17 

5 

17 

6 

17  7 

2 

8 

5 

7  8,26  7 

30  6 

18  5 

28  4 

53 

3 

5i  3 

30  4 

25 

5 

25 

6 

24  7 

6 

8 

8 

4  1 

21  7 

24  6 

22  5 

22  4 

5i 

3 

53  3 

35  4 

3i 

5 

31 

6 

29  7 

9 

8 

11 

1  8 

16  7 

18  6 

i9  5 

16  4 

50 

3 

56  3 

40  4 

37 

5 

37 

6 

34  7 

10 

8 

5s  7 

10  7 

12  6 

10  5 

16  4 

49 

3 

59  3 

45  4 

43 

5 

43 

6 

39  7 

11 

8 

17 

55  7 

4  7 

6  6 

4  5 

•3  4 

48 

3 

2  4 

50  4 

49 

5 

49 

6 

43  7 

12 

8 

20 

52  7 

58  6 

0  6 

58  4 

IO  4 

48 

3 

7  4 

56  4 

55 

5 

55 

6 

48  7 

12 

8 

23 

48  7 

52  6 

54 6 

52  4 

7  4 

48 

3 

10  4 

1  5 

1 

6 

O 

7 

52  7 

12 

8 

26 

42  7 

46  6 

48  5 

46  4 

3  4 

49 

3 

!5  4 

7  5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

56  7 

11 

8 

29 

3s  7 

40  6 

42  51 

40  4 

0  4 

49 

3 

19  4I12  5 

l3 

6 

11 

7 

0  8 

10 

8 

Read  the  above  table  thus,  9  min.  after  8  ;  32  min.  after  7,  &c. 
To  find  the  Sun’s  fetting,  fubtrad  the  rifing  from  12. 

For  the  length  of  the  day,  double  the  fetting. 

For  the  length  of  the  night,  double  the  rifing. 


TABLE  of  Expences,  Income,  or  Wages,  by  the  Year, 
Month,  Week,  and  Day,  from  il.  to  40,000!.  per  Year, 


per  Year.~\ 

w 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 


y  make  ^ 


Yard 
■  Perch 
Chain 
Rood 


Acre 

Mile 


_p  SOLID,  or  CUBICK  ME  ASURE. 
72S  Solid  Ir.che  s  7  .  5  1  Solid  Foot 

27  Solid  Feet  j  n  31  t  1  Solid  Yard 

TABLE  of  Square  and  Cubic  R.oots, 


% 


0 

k 


Root. 

Square, 

Cube. 

Root. 

Square. 

Cube. 

2 

4 

8 

8 

64 

512 

3 

9 

27 

9 

81 

729 

4 

16 

64 

10 

100 

1000 

5 

25 

125 

1 1 

121 

I331 

6 

36 

216 

12 

144 

1728 

7 

49 

343 

0 


k 


0 


k 

1 


Duodecimal,  or  Crofs  Multiplication. 
Feet  multiplied  by  Feet,  give  Feet, 

Feet  by  Inches 

Feet  by  Seconds 

Inches  by  Inches 

inches  by  Seconds 

Seconds  by  Seconds 


give  Inches 
give  Seconds 
give  Seconds 
give  Thirds 
give  Fourths 


9 

10 

20 

3° 

40 

5° 

Co 


70 

80 


90 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9000 

icooo 

20000 

30000 

40000 


f  per  Month. 


J.- 


>ls< 


7 

8 

16 


25 

33 

4i 

5° 

58 

66 

75 

83 

165 
2  50 

333 

416 

500 

583 
666 
750 
833 
1666 
2500 
-3  3  33 


s. 

1 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

1 1 
*3 
J5 
16 

13 

10 

6 

3 
o 
1 6 

13 

10 

6 

*3 

o 

6 

13 

o 

6 

13 

o 

6 

13 

o 

6 

13 

o 

6 

13 

o 

6 

n 

o 

6 


d. 

8 

4 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 

4 

o 


per  Week. 


4 

o 

8 

4 

o 

8 


£• 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

15 
17 
■*9 


s. 

o 

o 

1 

I 

1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
7 

1 1 

1 5 

l9 

3 


d.  f. 
4  2 


38 

57 

76 

95 
1 1 5 
134 
i53 
172 
191 

383 

574 

767 


6 

10 

H 

18 

16 

J5 

13 

1 1 
10 

8 

6 

5 
3 

6 
10 

13 

1 6 
o 

3 

6 

10 


13 

6 


*9 

13 


9 
1 
6 
1 1 

3 
8 

1 

5 
10 

8 

6 

4 

2 
o 

10 

8 

6 

4 

8 

o 

4 

8 

o 

4 

8 

o 

4 

8 

o 

4 

% 

o 

4 

8 

o 

4 

8 

o 

4 


2 

o 

2 

o 

o 

2 

O 

O 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


£• 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
■  o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 
2 
2 

5 

8 

10 


per  Day 


13 

16 


19 

21 

24 

27 

54 

82 

109 


s . 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

I 

1 

2 
2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

10 

16 

1 

7 

12 
18 

3 
9 

14 

9 

4 
29 

13 

8 

3 
x  8 
13 
7 

*5 

3 

1 1 


d.  f. 
o  3 


1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 


6 

6 

1 

7 

2 

8 

3 


10 

4 

1 1 

5 
1 1 

5 
1 1 

4 

10 

4 

10 

3 
9 
7 

4 
2 

1 1 


9 

6 


4 

1 

1 1 
10 
10 
9 


*{ 


k 


U 


il 


1 

I 

Z 

z 

3 

3 

4 

5 
5 


6 

7, 


7i 


8 


82 


9* 

10 


icf 


11 


ip 


12 


X2| 


I3i 

'3l 


,4I 

»4f 


16 


17 1 
m 

18 


is* 


J9. 


20 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

J3 

*4 

J5 

16 

17 

18 

J9 

20 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

£9 

3° 

32 

34 

36 

38 

41 


25 

211 

46 

251 
95 

3°9 

163 

22 

252 
12.2 

3^ 

247 

137 
34 

3°4 

217 

138 
69 

9 

324 

268 

259 

246 

246 

261 

292 

340 

43 
132 
245 
18 
185 
*9 
255 
167 
126 
141 
221 
1 3 


The  firjl  numbers  Jbena 
the  number  of  years  purchafe 
the  Annuity  is  fuppofed  to 
be  bought  at  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing figures  /hew  the  years 
and  days  the  Annuity  mufl 
be  received,  to  reimburfe  the 
fi'ft  cofi. 


TABLE  of  Intereft  of  iool.  at 
4  and  5  percent,  from  1  Day 
to  1  Year. 


4  perc-t. 
icoi.  for 
1  Day 
;  Days 
s  Days 
4  Days 
j  Days 
i  Days 
-  Days 
1  Days 
(  Days 
in  Days 
1  Days 

I  Days 
i^Days 
If  Days 
Ij  Days 
il  Days 
r  Days 
1!  Days 
13  Days 
2t  Days 
21  Days 
3  Days 
3  Days 

Days 
55  Days 
26  Days 
zj  Days 
2?  Days 
25  Days 
5c  Days 
1  Month 
i  Months 

3  Months  1 

4  Months  1 
.5  Months  1 
6Months  2 

7  Months  2 

8  Months  2 
gMonths  3 

icMonths  3 

II  Months  3 
;Year  4 


.  s. 
o 
o 

o 

o 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


d. 


5  per-ct. 
1.  s.  d . 


s  i 
7i 


10^ 


2* 

n 


6* 


"f 

2J 


4i 

7\ 

10 

3^ 

I* 


o 

o 

o 

I 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
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THE  Solemnizing  of 
Marriage  is  forbidden  from 
the  firlt  Sunday  of  Advent 
’till  after  Twelfth  Day,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  Lent 
’till  Low  Sunday. 


Explanation  of  the  different  prices  efthe  feveral  Stocks  to 
know  at  what  rates  they  are,  by  infpefting  a  News-Paper. 

Suppofe  the  price  of  Stock  in 
the  news-papers  thus  : 


Bank  Stock  117  1. 
India  ditto  134  a  134! 


South-Sea  ditio  97^ 


Old  annuities  87J 


New  ditto  86J- 


Three  per  Cent.  Bank  re¬ 
duced,  86|  a  87 

Three  per  Cent,  consolida¬ 
ted  86 

Three  per  Cent,  ditto  1726, 
85a 

Three  per  Cent,  ditto  1751, 

86 

Three  per  Ct.  India  Annui¬ 
ties  85^ 

3!  Bank  Annuities  1756, 


92b 


85 


3  per  Cent,  ditto  1757, 
3-Sths, 

3 \fer  Q-  ditto,  1758,  g3f 


India  Bonds  is.  to  4s. 


The  fame  explained  fo  as  to  be  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  meaneji  capacity. 


Every  iool.  of  Bank  Stock  is  fold 
for  117I. 

look  India  flock  is  from  134I, ' 
to  134I.  5s. 

iool.  South-Sea  flock  is  971. 10s. 
look  of  Old  Annuities  is  87I.  5s. 
look  New  Annuities  is  861.  10s. 
iool.  Three per  Cent.  Bank  redu¬ 
ced,  is  from  861.  15s.  to  87I. 
look  Three  per  Cent,  confolida- 
ted  is  86L 

iool.  Three  per  Cent,  confolidated 
1726,  is  85I.  10s. 
iool.  Three  per  Cent,  confolidated 
1751,  is  861. 

iool.  Three  per  Cent.  India  An¬ 
nuities,  is  85k  1 5s. 

^ok  of  Three  and  a  half  per  Cent. 

Bank  Ann.  1756,  is  92I.  i0s.  ’ 
iool.  Three  yer  Cent.  Annuities 
1757,  is  85k  7s.  6d. 
iool.  3b per  Ct.  Annuities  1758, 
is  93I.  10s. 

The  premium  for  India  Bonds  is 
from  is.  to  4s. 


For  Lilbon,  every  Saturday. 

Between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  every  day. 


N.B.  |  is  2S  6d. — J  is  5$.— f  is  7s  6d.— \  is  10. — j  is  12s 
6d. — |  is  15s.— and  f  is  17s.  6d 


ends  Friday 

Allowance  for  Payment,  commonly  called  Days  of 


At  London,  -  - 

Rotterdam, 
Rouen,  -  - 


Grace,  on  Bills  or  Drafts,  are  0 

At  Paris,  -  -  10  days. 

Hamburgh,  12 
Antwerp,  14 


3  days. 

6 


5 


s*  5ft 


FRENCH 

12  Deniers 
zo  Sols  > 

3  Livres  } 

S 


Courfe  of  Exchange. 
C  1  Sol 


make 


P  A 


34  Marvadies 
8  Rials 
13  Rials 


1  Livre  [6L 

1  Crown,  or  Ecu,  worth  4s 

NISH. 

'  1  Rial 


# 


# 


% 


make 


1  Piaftre,  or  Piece  of  Eight,  0 
1  Dollar  [\v0rth4s.  6d.  - 


ITALIAN. 


12  Deniers 
20  Sols 


5  Livrc» 

6  Livres 
6  Soldi 

24  Grofles 


5 


make 


1  Sol 
1  Livre 

1  Piece  of  Eight  at  Geneva 
1  Pie.e  of  Eight  at  Leghorn 
1  Grofs 

Ducat,  or  Ducatoon 

U  G  U  E  b"  ^ 


4 

c' 

% 


& 


PORT 

1000  Reas  make  1  Milrea,  worth  6s. Sid. 

HOLLAND. 


8  Pennings 


2  G rotes 
20  Stivers 
6  Guilders 
12  Grotes 
20  Schellings 


make 


1  Grote,  or  Penny 
1  Stiver 

1  Guilder,  or  Florin 
1  Pound  Flemifa 
1  Schelling 
1  Pound  Flemifh 


v 


# 


ALIQUOT  PARTS,  ufeful  in  Pradlice.  0 


Parts  of  a 

Parts  of 

a 

Parts  of  a 

Shill! 

ns. 

Pound 

• 

Pound. 
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S. 

d. 
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IO 
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I 

40 
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Parts  of  a 
Hundred. 
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TABLE  of  the  Moon’s  Southing  to  every  Da 
of  her  Age. 


1 

5 

0 

Moon’s 

Time 

of 

Moon’s 

Time  0 

1 

13 

4 

Age 

• 

Southing. 

Age. 

Southing 

2 

1 

8 

Days 

Old. 

II. 

M. 

Days 

old. 

H.  M 

2 

10 

0 

1 

l6 

12 

48 

9 

24 

7  iz. 

2 

18 

4 

2 

17 

1 

36 

10 

25 

8  00 

3 

6 

8 

3 

18 

2 

24 

II 

26 

8  48 

3 

15 

0 

4 

19 

3 

12 

12 

27 

9  3s 

4 

3 

4 

5 

20 

4 

OO 

*3 

28 

10  24 

4 

1 1 

8 

6 

21 

4 

48 

14 

29 

II  12 

5 

0 

O 

7 

22 

5 

36 

25 

30 

12  00 

8 

23 

6 

24 

the' third  iff 


The  f,ft  and  fecond  Columns  few  the  Moon's  age ; 

(hews  the  fouthivg .- - Read  the  time  of  her  fouthing  thus,  d 

48  minutes  after  12,  &c. - The  fame  fouthing  ferves  for  16 

days  old  as  for  1,  for  17  as  for  2,  and fo  on,  as  the  T able  /hews.  T 


RATES  of  POSTAGE. 


One  ftage,  a  Angle  letter  pays  - 
double,  - 
treble,  - 

the  ounce,  (which  is  always  charged 
as  four  Angle  letters)  -  0 

Two  ftages,  the  prices  are  double  the  above. 

If  there  are  feveral  ftages,  and  the  diftance  does  not 
exceed  80  miles,  three  times  the  above  fum. 

If  the  diftance  exceeds  80  miles,  four  times  the  above 
fum,  provided  the  letters  do  not  pafs  through 
London. 

From  London  to  Dublin  by  Holyhead,  -  o 

to  Donaghadee,  by  Caflifle  and  7 
Portpatrick,  -  f 0 

to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  -  -  Q 

Letters  to  Holland,  France,  Flanders,  (or  Geneva 
thro’  France)  pay  no  foreign  poftage; — but  if  put 
in  at  any  country  poll-office,  the  inland  poftage  to 
London  muft  be  paid,  or  the  letters  will  not  go. 
Letters  from  thofe  places  to  London  pay  -  0 

From  London  to  Italy,  thro’ France,  -  j 

- to  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  all  parts 

of  the  North,  thro’ Holland  or  Flanders,  j 

- to  America  or  the  Weft-India  iflands,  j 

N.  B.  The  poftage  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s  domini- 


\P 


3% 

4# 


ons  in  Europe  or  America,  except  Gibraltar  and 
Port-Mahon,  may  or  may  not  be  paid  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  writer. 


PACKET-BOATS  fail  for  Oftend,  Calais,  and  Hel- 
voetlluys  in  Holland,  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 


For  New- York,  the  illand  of  Madeira,  and  the  Well- 
Indies,  the  Saturday  after  the  firft  Wednefday  in  every 
month. 


*  ,  'w)  XS^X£>  X^'VQ«  i 

The  Farmers  Magazine, 

AND 

Ufeful  FAMILY  COMPANION: 

Number  VII.  (for  OEIober  1776,)  Price  6d. 

Embellifhed  with  a  great  Variety  of  Ufeful  TABLES,  of  Weights, 
Meafures,  and  Coins  ;  the  Sun’s  Rifing  and  Setting  ;  the  Moon’s 
Southing;  Probabilities  of  Life  ;  Value  of  Annuities ;  Explanation 
of  Stocks  ;  Invariable  Term  Tables  for  London,  Cambridge,  and  |j 
Oxford;  Rates  of  Poftage,  both  Inland  and  Foreign,  &c.  &c. 

[Printed  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  Framing.] 
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N 


S. 


I.  DilTertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Agriculture,  continued,  24 3 

-—In  America,  with  a  description  of  the 
Country,  — •—■■■■  ■  ibid. 

— Swamps,  Pine-barrens,  and  Savan¬ 
nahs,  explained,  -  247 

II.  Natural  Hiftory  and  Cultivation  of 

Lucerne,  by  broad-caft,  drilling,  and 
tranfplantation,  — —  249 

III.  On  the  Dileafes  of  Cattle,  with  their 

remedies,  founded  on  experience,  by 
C.  Williamfon,  continued,  254 

IV.  DilTertation  on  Manures,  contin.  256 

V.  Different  methods  of  preferving  car¬ 
rots,  258 

VI.  Effay  on  introducing  plants  from 

colder  climates,  -  260 

— On  Weeds  appearing  and  difappearing 
in  tillage  land,  -  261 

VII.  Receipt  for  Ticks  or  Lice  in  Sheep, 

262 

VIII.  Cure  for  the  Hqad-ache  and  Alth- 

ma,  - -  - - -  ibid. 

IX.  P.ules  for  diftilling  Spirits,  cont.  263 

X.  On  fowing  turnips  between  beans,  266 

XL  Mifcellaneous  hints  for  Farmers,  ib. 

XII.  The  new  Hufbandry  defedive  with¬ 
out  manure,  — -  267 


V 

A. 


III.  An  improved  and  experienced  me¬ 
thod  of  ploughing  inclofed  lands  to 
raife  larger  crops  of  Corn,  ibid. 

XIV.  To  make  Soy,  or  India  ketchup,  268 

XV.  Ufeful  Remarks  on  l'ervants,  labour¬ 

ers,  mafons,  &c.  with  Admonitory 
Rules,  -  ibid . 

Epitome  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  continued,  *—  271 

—The  Second  Journey  into  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa,  in  fearch  of  plants,  ib. 
— Qbfervations  on  Refpiration,  and  the 

ufe  of  the  blood,  -  275 

— Eafy  methods  of  meafuring  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  Bulk,  upon  the  mixtnre  of 
common  nitrous  air,  —  277 

— Experiments  on  Water  obtained  from 
the  melted  ice  of  fea-water,  278 

— Meteorological  Journal,  kept  at  the 
houfe  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  order 


of  the  Prefident  and  Council, 


ibid. 


Poetry,  viz. 

— Hymenial  Cautions  to  the  Fair-fex,  279 
— A  Vifian,  —  ibid. 

— The  Hardy  Soldier,  ■■■■  -  280 

Correfpondence,  -  ibid. 

Prices  of  Corn,  Bread,  Stocks,  Hops, 
Hay,  Straw,  &c.  &*c. 


To  which  is  added,  A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  o t Hu/bandry >  Plant¬ 
ing ,  Gardening,  and  the  Vegetable  Part  of  the  Materia  Medica  :  Containing 
a  great  Variety  of  i»ew  and  ufeful  matter,  with  many  original  Articles. 

By  AGRICOLA  SYLVAN,  Gentleman. 

Printed  for  W.  GOLDSMITH,  No.  24,  in  Pater-noftcr-Row ; 

And  R.  CRUTTWELL,  in  Bath; 

And  fold  by  every  Bookfeller,  Stationer,  and  News-Carrier,  in  the  Kingdom.  (j) 


Average  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  Sept.  30  to  0£h  5. 
By  the  Standard  Winchefler  Bufhel  of  Eight  Gallons. 
Wheat  Rye  Barley  Oats  Beans  COUNTIES  upon  the  COAST. 
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WALES. 


No. Wales  5  2 
So.  Wales  5  o 
Part  of 


2  3 
2  9 


1  6 
1  7 


3  10 
3  4 


^COTLAN  D. 
Wheat  Rye  Barley  Oats  Beans  Big 
4  o  |  - |  2  2  |  1  7  J - |  2  1 


The  ASSIZE  of  BREAD,  as  fet  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  Tues¬ 
day,  Odt,  15th.  lb.  ox.  dr. 

The  Penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  o  to  8 
Houfhold,  o  14  4 

Two-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  150 
Houfhold,  1  12  8 
Three-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  2  15  8 

Houfhold,  2  10  12 
To  weigh.  To  be  [old  for , 

lb.  ox.  dr.  s.  d. 

The  Peck,  17  60  Wheaten,  2  2 

;  Houfhold,  i  7^ 

Half  Peck,  8  11  o  Wheaten,  1  1 

Houfhold,  o  9$ 
Quartern,  458  Wheaten,  o  6w 

Houfhold,  o  5 
Prices  of  Stocks. 

Bank  Stock,  140^.  India  Stock,  — . 
South  Sea, — .  3  per  cent  B.  Red.  (hut. 

3  per  centConf.  83  £  a  £  a  3  ditto, 

1726, - .  3  \  per  cent.  1758,84$. 

4  per  cent  Con.  fhut.  Old  S.  S.Ann, 

/hut.  New  ditto,  Ann. - .  3  per 

cent.  1751, - •  India  Ann.  78$. 

Long  Ann.  25  $  a  India  Bonds, 
39  a  45  pr.  New  Navy  Bills,  i|  per 
Cr.  difc.  Scrip.  — - — .  Lottery  Tick- 
12I.  os,  6d. 

Price  of  Hops  in  the  Borough. 

New  Pockets,  -  3I.  10s.  to  4I.  00s. 

New  Bags,  -  2I.  16  s.  to  3I.  8s, 

Qid  Pockets,  -  3I.  2s.  to  3I.  8s. 

Old  Bags,.  -  2I.  8s.  to  2L  15s, 


Price  of  Corn  at  Mark-Lane. 
Monday ,  Ob.  zi. 


Wheat,  per  quarter, 

32S 

to 

40s 

od 

Barley, 

14s 

to 

2 1 S 

od 

Rye, 

22s 

to 

24s 

od 

Brown  Malt, 

24s 

to 

26s 

cd 

Pale  ditto. 

24  s 

to 

28s 

od 

Oats, 

22s 

to 

16s 

6d 

Effex  Beans, 

23s 

to 

25s 

od 

Tick, 

18s 

to 

2IS 

od 

Boiling  Peafe, 

32s 

to 

34s 

od 

Hog  ditto, 

26s 

to 

28s 

od 

Tares, 

24s 

to 

30s 

od 

Fine  Flour,  per  Sack, 
Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto, 


34S 

3CS 

27s 


Return  of  the  Sale  of  Wheat  at  Bear-Keyt 
Monday ,  OB.  14, 


206  Q.  at  41s.  od, 
217  do.  at  40s.  6d. 
760  do.  at4os.od. 
496  do.  at  39s.  od. 
300  do.  at  38s.  6d, 
540  do.  at  38s.  od. 

White 


16O.  at37S.od. 
70  do.  at  363.  od. 
4  do.  at  33s.  6d. 

Wheaten  flour  31 
and  32s  per  fack. 

H APEL. 


Hay,  3I.  06s.  to  4I.  1  os.  7  Load. 
Straw,  il.  6s.  to  il.  14s.  J  Ton. 

SmITHFIELD-MaR  K  ET. 


Beef,  per  flonc,  2s.  Sd. 
Veal,  -  -  3s.  od. 

Mutton,  -  3s.  od. 

Lamb,  -  3s.  od. 
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THE 


FARMER’S  MAGAZINE. 


A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE ;  with  a  concife  Account  of  the 
heft  Englifh  Writers  on  the  fubjeft.  [ Continued .] 

HAVING  in  our  laft  number  promifed  Tome  ac¬ 
count  of  American  Hufbandry,  we  fhall  pre¬ 
face  the  account  with  a  general,  but  concife  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  country,  that  our  readers  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  underftand  it. 

America,*  frequently  denominated  the  New  Worlds 
extends  from  the  North  pole  to  the  fifty-feventh  de¬ 
gree  of  Southern  latitude,  being  upwards  of  eight 
thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  near  three  thoufand 
in  its  greateft  breadth  •,  it  has  two  fummers  and  a 
double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates 
which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  wafhed  by  the  two 
greateft  oceans,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Pacific 
or  Great  South  Sea :  by  thefe  feas  it  carries  on  a  di- 
re<ft  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  compofed  of  two  vaft  continents,  the 
one  called  North,  and  the  other  South  America. 
Thefe  two  continents  are  connected  by  an  ifthmus, 

K  k  2  or 

*  Though  Columbus  firft  difcovered  America,  yet  the  famous 
Americas  Vefputius  having  got  into]  his  hands  the  charts  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  failed  the  fame  courfe  ;  and  being  a  man  of  addrefs,  and  great 
confidence,  an  able  feaman,  and  a  good  geographer,  he  found  a 
way  of  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  continent  of 
America,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name,  which  it  has  ever  fmce 
retained. 
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or  neck  of  land,  that  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  long. 
Between  the  two  continents  is  the  great  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  in  which  lie  an  infinite  number  of  iflands, 
many  of  them  large,  and  mofl  of  them  fertile  •,  thefe, 
with  the  Bahama,  and  Antilles,  or  Caribbee  Iflands, 
are  generally  called  the  Wefl-India  Iflands, 

Though  America  is  not  in  general  a  mountainous 
country,  yet  it  has  feme  very  great  mountains.  The 
Andes  or  Cordilleras,  in  the  Southern,  and  the 
Apalachian  or  Allegeny  mountains,  in  the  Northern 
continent.  The  Andes  run  from  North  to  South  a- 
long  the  coafl  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  •,  they  are  perpe¬ 
tually  covered  with  fnow,  but  in  their  bowels  they 
contain  inexhaustible  treafures. 

Without  comparifon,  America  is  that  part  of  the 
world  which  is  the  befl  watered  j  and  that  not  only 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourfe  of  each  part  with  the  o- 
thers.  In  North  America  the  great  river  Miffifippi, 
riling  from  unknown  fources,  runs  an  immenfe  courfe 
from  North  to  South,  and  receives  the  vaft  tribute 
of  the  Ohio,  and  other  immenfe  rivers,  (not  to  be 
poflponed  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube)  navigable 
almofi:  to  their  very  fources,  and  laying  open  the  in- 
mofl  recedes  of  this  continent.  Near  the  heads  of 
thefe  are  five  great  lakes,  or  rather  Teas  of  frefh  wa¬ 
ter,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  all  com¬ 
municating  with  the  ocean  by  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
which  pafies  through  them.  Thefe  afford  fuch  an 
inlet  for  commerce  as  mud  produce  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantages,  whenever  the  country  adjacent  fhali  come 
to  be  fully  inhabited  by  an  induflrious  and  civilized 
people.  The  eaftern  fide  of  North  America,  (contain¬ 
ing  the  twelve  Provinces,)  befides  the  noble  rivers 
Hudfon,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna,  Potowmack,  and 
St.  John’s,  fupplies  feveral  others  of  great  depth, 
length,  and  commodious  navigation.  Many  parts 
are  fo  interfered  with  navigable  rivers  and  creeks, 
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that  the  planters  may  be  faid,  without  exaggeration, 
to  have  each  an  harbour  at  his  own  door. 

South  America  is,  if  poflible,  in  this  refpedt  even 
more  fortunate.  It  fupplies  much  the  two  large# 
rivers  in  the  world,  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  firft  rifing  in  Peru,  not  far 
from  the  South  Sea,  pafles  from  Weft  to  Eaft  aim  oft 
quite  through  the  continent  of  South  America,  na¬ 
vigable  for  fome  fort  or  other  of  vefiels  all  the  way, 
and  receiving  into  its  bofom  a  prodigious  number  of 
rivers,  all  navigable  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fa 
great,  that  it  is  often  almoft  impoftible  to  determine 
which  is  the  main  channel.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  ri¬ 
fing  in  the  heart  of  the  country  ftiapes  its  courfe  to 
the  South-eaft,  and  pours  fuch  an  immenfe  food 
into  the  fea,  that  it  makes  it  tafte  frefh  a  great  many 
leagues  from  the  fhore  ^  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Oro- 
noquo,  which  might  rank  the  foremoft  amongft  any 
but  the  American  rivers. 

Both  the  continents  may  be  divided  into  three  re¬ 
gions  ;  the  Flats,  the  Highlands,  and  the  Mountains. 

The  Flats  is  the  large  track  of  land  lying  between 
the  fea  coaft  and  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers  that  run 
into  the  ocean.  The  flats  bear  ftrong  marks  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  one  time  covered  with  the  fea  *,  and  a 
firm  perfuafion  of  it  prevails  amongft  the  Indians, 
for  which  they  refer  to  the  tradition  of  their  anceftors. 

The  Highlands  begin  at  the  falls,  and  terminate 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  lie  nearly  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  fea  coaft  *,  and  though  they  are  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  flat  country,  yet  the  air  is 
more  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  more  fertile. 

The  foil  and  produ&s  in  fuch  avariety  of  climates 
cannot  fatisfa&orily  be  treated  of  in  a  general  de- 
fcription,  and  it  would  extend  this  article  to' a  very 
great  length  were  we  to  defcribe  minutely  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  each  Province.  Confining  ourfelves  therefore 
(at  prefent)  to  North  America,  we  fhall  divide  it  into 

three 
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three  parts,  diled  by  Tome  Geographers  the  North, 
the  Middle,  and  the  South  Divifions. 

The  Firfl  Divifion  will  comprehend  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Newfoundland,  which  includes  the  ifle  of 
Newfoundland,  and  all  the  idands  adjacent  to  its 
coads,  together  with  thofe  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  and  all  the  coad  of  Labrador  from  St.  John’s 
river  to  Hudfon’s  Straits  ;  Canada,  or  the  Province 
of  Quebec  ;  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Second  Divifion  will  confid  of  New-England ; 
New- York ;  New-Jerfey,  divided  intoEad  and  Wed; 
Pennfylvania,  with  the  Counties  on  the  Delaware; 
and  Maryland. 

The  Third  contains  Virginia ;  Carolina,  divided 
into  North  and  South;  Georgia;  and  Florida,  di¬ 
vided  into  Ead  and  Wed. 

By  this  mode  of  arrangement  we  fhall  avoid  the 
confudon  attendant  on  a  general  defeription,  and  the 
perplexity  arifing  from  a  very  minute  one.,  For  as 
the  productions  in  the  Provinces  contained  in  each 
divifion  are  fimilar,  or  nearly  fo,  the  tedious,  dif- 
guding  repetitions  and  references  are  avoided,  and  a 
fufficiently  comprehenfive  idea  may  be  formed  by 
adverting  to  the  defeription  and  produce  of  the 
whole.  Again,  by  adopting  this  method,  the  divi¬ 
fions  will  coincide  with  their  refpedtive  climates, 
which  we  fhall  redrain  (though,  it  may  be,  arbitra¬ 
rily)  to  the  frigid,  the  temperate,  and  the  torrid; 
and  we  prefume  no  one  can  be  infenfible  that  the 
productions  and  fubjeCts  for  culture,  are  peculiar  to 
each.  Thus  wheat  is  mod  peculiar  to  New-York 
end  Pennfylvania  ;  tobacco  to  Maryland  and  Virgi¬ 
nia  ;  &.C. 

It  will  here  be  necedary  for  us  to  explain  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  appellations  by  which  they  didinguifh  their 
lands  ;  thefe  are,  Swamps,  Pine-barrens,  and  Sa¬ 
vannahs. 


A  Swamp 
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A  Swamp  fignifies  a  track  of  land  that  is  found 
and  good,  but  lying  low  is  covered  with  water.  All 
the  foreft  trees  (pine  excepted)  thrive  beft  in  the 
fwamps,  the  foil  being  always  rich.  When  drained 
and  cleared,  thefe  foils  are  excellent  for  the  growth 
of  rice,  hemp,  and  indigo  j  but  are  too  rich  for  corn. 

Pine-barrens,  are  plains  covered  with  pines,  which 
are  fometimes  called  high-lands,  in  contra-diftincTion 
to  the  fwamps,  or  low-lands.  The  trees  ftand  fo 
thick  and  clofe  upon  fome  of  thefe  pine-barrens,  that 
they  hinder  the  grafs  from  growing. 

Savannahs  are  rich  grazing  grounds. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  may  notbe 
amifs  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Aborigines  or 
natives,  called  the  Indians,  from  which  we  fhall  more 
clearly  fee  the  improvements  made  by  the  Europeans 
in  agriculture  and  the  other  arts  of  civil  life. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  Indians  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  two  vaft  continents  which  they 
inhabit,  and  amongft  the  infinite  number  of  nations 
and  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided,  differ  ver\^ 
little  from  each  other  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
and  that  they  all  form  a  very  ftriking  picture  of  the 
moll  diftant  antiquity.  They  are  tall,  and  firait  in 
their  limbs  ;  their  bodies  are  ftrong,  but  of  a  fpecies  of 
ftrength  rather  fitted  to  endure  much  hardfhip  than 
to  continue  long  at  any  fervile  work,  for  by  this  they 
are  quickly  confumed.  Their  features  are  regular, 
but  their  countenances  fierce  \  no  beards ;  the  colour 
of  their  fkin  a  reddifh  brown. 

When  the  Europeans  firfi:  difcovered  America, 
they  found  the  people  quite  naked,  except  thofe 
parts  which  it  is  common  for  the  molt  uncultivated 
to  conceal.  Since  that  time  they  have  generally  a 
coarfe  blanket  to  cover  them,  which  they  buy  of 
us.  The  whole  fafhion  of  their  lives  is  of  a  piece  ; 
hardy,  poor,  and  fqualid  }  to  which  they  are  trained 

from 
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from  their  infancy,  their  education  being  folely  di¬ 
rected  to  form  their  minds  both  to  inflict  and  to  en¬ 
dure  the  greateft  evils.  Fheir  only  occupations  arc 
hunting  and  war  \  agriculture  is  left  to  the  women. 
When  their  hunting  feafon  is  paft,  and  theit  provi- 
fions  laid  up,  they  pafs  the  reft  of  their  time  in  an 
entire  indolence.  There  are  no  people  among  whom 
the  laws  of  hofpitality  are  more  facred,  or  executed 
with  more  generofity  and  good  will  ;  their  houfes, 
their  provifion,  even  their  young  women,  are  not 
enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  But  to  their  enemies  they 
are  implacable  \  no  length  of  time  is  fufftcient  to  al¬ 
lay  their  refentment ;  no  diftance  of  place  great  e- 
nough  to  proted  the  objeCl *  but  no  people  have 
their  anger,  or  at  leaft  the  lhew  of  their  anger, 
more  under  their  command,  ever  concealing  their 
fentiments  until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  exe¬ 
cuting  an  horrible  revenge. 

Liberty  in  its  fulleft  extent  is  the  darling  paftion 
of  the  Indians  :  to  this  they  facrifice  every  thing. 
Their  children  are  indulged  in  all  manner  of  li¬ 
berty,  being  never,  on  any  account,  chaftifed  with 
blows’,  left  it  might  abate  the  free  and  martial  fpirit 
which  makes  the  glory  of  their  people.  Fhcy  know 
no  punifhment  but  death-,  for  they  lay  no  fines,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  w^ay  of  exa&ing  them  from  free 
men,  bamily  l®ve,  rare  amongft  us,  is  a  national 
virtue  amongft  them,  of  which  all  partake.  Friend- 
fhips  there  are  amongft  them  fit  to  vie  with  thofe  of 
fabulous  antiquity  *,  every  one  is  ready  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  Senate  nor  ever  was  an  inftance 
of  diftoyalty  or  rebellion  known  among  this  people. 


[To  be  continued  A 
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Article  II. 

The  natural  Hijlory  and  Cultivation  of  Lucerne , 

[To  illuftrate  the  Plate  in  our  laft  Magazine.] 

HIS  plant  was  difeovered  in  Media  by  Darius  during  his 
^  Perfian  expedition.  By  this  means  it  palled  afterwards 
into  Greece,  and  thence  to  Italy,  before  the  times  of  Cato 
and  Virgil. 

From  being  difeovered  in  Media,  it  had  its  name  Medica, 
Medicago,  and  Medick  ;  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alfalfa, 
and  Ervaye  ;  and  by  the  .French  La  Lucerne,  Grande  Trefrle, 
and  Fcenum  Burgundiacum,  that  is,  Burgundy  hay. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  culture  continued  upon  a 
flou rifhing  footing  in  Italy  till  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  when  it  was  negle&ed  and  left  to  perifh  by  thofe  fa- 
vage  invaders.  But  as  Spain  buffered  much  lefs  from  thefe 
barbarians  than  Italy,  and  as  the  Moors  were  all  lovers  of 
plants,  and  to  a  certain  degree  herbaiifls,  the  culture  of  lu¬ 
cerne  was  there  faintly  kept  alive  like  a  veflal  fire.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  fort  we  now  have  is  a  defendant  from  Colu¬ 
mellas  lucerne,  who  removed  it  from  Italy,  and  naturalized 
it  in  Andalulia,  where  it  was  preferved  for  many  ages.  From 
Spain  this  Medica  returned  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Volterra, 
and  Scandiano,  being  held  in  much  effeem  every  where;  but 
more  particularly  near  cities  where  land  is  fcarce  and  dear. 

About  the  year  1550,  a  Venetian  nobleman  wLo  was  fond 
of  hufbandrv  raifed  it  with  fuccefs ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
the  archbifhop  of  Montigli  (who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Viterbo) 
carried  a  parcel  of  the  feeds  to  Rome  ;  fo  that  the  culture  of 
lucerne  foon  fpread  with  rapidity  over  great  part  of  the  ecelefi- 
affical  ffate  and  all  Lombardy.  In  fome  few  years  Count  Fa- 
bio  taught  the  French  to  raife  lucerne  round  Paris  ;  infomuch 
that  in  Henry  IVth’s  time  it  was  as  common,  at  lead  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  as  broad  clover  is  at  prefent  with  us. 

About  1578,  lucerne  found  its  way  into  Germany,  and  was 
cultivated  in  one  of  the  lovelied  parts  of  the  whole  empire, 
namely,  the  Lower  Palatinate.  At  the  fame  time  its  fame 
reached  England,  where  all  admired  it,  and  fome  few  had 
the  courage  to  make  effays  towards  cultivating  it ;  but  their 
attempts  were  languid,  and  generally  unfuccefsful,  notwith- 
danding  they  had  the  practice  of  the  antients  to  guide  them 
in  the  books  de  Rebus  Rujhcis.  At  length  Hartlib  excited  the 
attention  of  the  public  afrefh  in  the  year  1650.  He  did  as 
much,  circumdances  confidered,  as  a  man  of  his  great  ge¬ 
nius  could  do.  But  there  was  no  method  of  railing  it  at 
V  O  L.  I.  LI  that 
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that  time  generally  known,  but  by  the  common  praftice  ufed 
in  cultivating  clover,  it  of  courfe  mifearried  in  our  climate. 

Lucerne  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  flalk  which 
rifes  thrae  or  four  feet  high  in  good  land,  and  is  garnifhed  at 
each  point  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whafe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
fawed  towards  the  top.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  which 
are  from  two  to  near  three  inches  in  length,  (landing  upon 
naked  footffalks  two  inches  long,  riling  from  the  wings  of  the 
(talks  ;  they  are  of  the  pea  bloom  or  butterfly  kind,  of  a  fine 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon-fhaped 
pods,  which  contain  feveral  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  {une,  and  the  feed  ripens  in  September. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of  lucerne,  but 
the  greater  upright  medick  or  lucerne  with  purple  or  violet 
flowers  is  the  flrongeft,  and  belt  for  ufe,  and  confcquently 
the  moft  profitable  for  the  hufbandman.  The  botanifls  ftile  if. 
Aledica  (Sativa)  cauU  eredto  herbaceo,  fofiis  ternatis,  foliohs 
lanceolatis  Juferne  ferratis Jloribus  [picalis  alunbus. 

The  amients,  and  fome  of  the  moderns,  are  lavifh  in  its 
praife,  efteeming  it  fuperior  to  every  other  fort  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  food,  either  green  or  made  into  hay,  that  has  hitherto 
been  ufed  for  the  fupport  of  cattle.  If  rightly  managed  it  is 
capable  of  fupporting  heat  and  drowth  even  near  the  equator; 
and  may  be  fuccefsfully  raifed  in  any  climate  not  exceeding 
fixty  degrees  of  latitude  either  north  or  fouth ;  fo  that  there 
will  be  little  to  fear  from  our  fummer  droughts,  even  when  the 
neighbouring  fields  are  Hinted  in  growth  and  half  parched  up. 

It  is  difficult  to  affign  any  reafon  why  it  is  called  Lucerne ; 
for  the  canton  of  that  name  in  Switzerland  neither  was  nor  is 
famous  for  producing  it;  nor  did  the  weflern  or  northern 
parts  of  Europe  receive  it  thence,  as  appears  from  the  account 
already  given  of  its  progrefs. 

Lucerne  is  one  of  the  handfomefl  of  the  artificial  graffies. 
The  flowers  of  common  kinds  are  fometimes  red,  and  fomc- 
times  purple ;  a  large  field  when  in  full  bloffom  has  a  very 
bright  beautiful  glow  at  a  diftance.  It  is  looked  upon  to  be 
whole  fome  for  men  as  well  as  cattle;  and  the  leaves  are 
eaten  in  the  South  of  Fiance  with  the  fpring  fallad  herbs; 
the  take  is  like  that  of  creffies.  The  leaves  infufed  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  have  all  the  fragrance  of  fine  new-made  hay. 
Several  writers  prefcribe  it  in  fmall  quantities  for  fick  fhcep, 
and  indeed  to  all  cattle  that  are  ill,  languilhing,  or  out  of 
plio-ht.  Meadow  lucerne  has  been  Ailed  fops  in  wine ;  and 

probably 
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probably  on  account  of  its  flowers  being  thrown  into  wine 
and  water,  like  borage  and  buglofs,  to  give  the  liquor  an  a- 
greeable  flavour. 

Befides  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  lucerne  as  food  for  cattle, 
its  early  appearance  is  another  particular  advantage  ;  for  it 
comes  in  ufe  long  before  all  common  graffes,  and  even  fix  or 
feven  weeks  before  clover  or  winter  vetches. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  this  green  food,  preferring  it  to  the 
clovers  and  trefoils.  It  fhould  however  be  remembered  that 
they  likewife  prefer  that  which  has  been  cut  and  remained  a 
day  or  two  in  a  fhady  place.  Lucerne  muff  be  given  with 
more  caution  to  cows  than  horfes ;  with  the  latter  it  proves 
extremely  diuretic  for  about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  they 
begin  to  grow  fat.  Sheep  will  eat  it  either  green  or  dried, 
when  they  refufe  every  other  fort  of  food.  All  cattle  prefer  lu¬ 
cerne-hay  to  any  other  if  you  lay  different  heaps  before  them: 
an  horfe  will  never  leave  a  fprig  in  the  rack  or  manger. 

As  to  young  pigs,  fcarcely  any  food  is  fo  healthy,  nourifb- 
ing,  and  agreeable,  as  the  vegetable  we  are  here  fpeaking  of, 
if  it  be  cut  while  it  is  green  and  carried  to  the  fly e ;  nor  does 
any  fort  of  food  enable  the  fow  to  give  larger  quantities  of 
milk. 

Cold  will  not  injure  this  plant;  for  in  the  fevere  winter 
of  1728-9,  fome  roots  which  were  dug  up  in  OHober, 
and  laid  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  were  again  planted,  and  they  fhot  out  very 
vigoroufly  foon  after;  nay,  even  while  they  lay  upon  the 
ground,  they  fent  out  fhoots  from  the  under  fide  of  the  roots: 
but  wet  will  altogether  deftroy  it.  A  little  of  the  feed  was 
fown  upon  a  moift  fpot  of  ground  for  a  trial;  it  flourifhed  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer,  but  during  the  winter  rains  the  roots  began 
to  rot,  and  before  the  fpring  moft  of  them  perifhed.  Having 
given  this,  we  hope,  not  unentertaining  account,  we  fhall  brief¬ 
ly  deferibe  the  different  methods  of  cultivating  lucerne  ;  viz. 
the  broad-caji ,  drillings  and  tr  an f plantation . 

The  foil  which  is  efleemed  moll  proper  is  a  deep,  rich,  and 
well-conditioned  one,  and  rather  inclined  to  moiflure  than 
drynefs ;  but  by  no  means  wet  from  ftagnating  water,  as  this 
always  proves  fatal  to  lucerne.  It  fhould  he  well  ploughed, 
and  harrowed  till  it  is  exceeding  fine,  and  be  cleaned  from  all 
forts  of  weeds,  of  which  no  plant  is  more  impatient.  If  fome 
rrefh  liable  litter  be  ploughed  in  juft  before  the  feed  is  fown, 
1  will  enable  the  young  plant  to  pufh  forth  its  leaves  anil 
iU ks  with  luxuriance  the  firfl  furamer. 

L  1  2  •  *  The 
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The  feet!  fhould  be  procured  from  France,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  Spain,  becaufe  it  feldom  ari'fes  at  a  fufficient  degree 
of  maturity  in  our  climate;  for  we  want  thatftrength  ol  fun- 
fhine,  and  conftant  fettled  weather,  which  the  cultivators  oi 
lucerne  enjoy  in  the  countries  juft  mentioned. 

It  may  be  fown  (about  forty  pounds  to  an  acre)  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  May;  but  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  is  the  heft  time,  provided  the  weather  be  dry. 
The  plant  comes  up  like  clover,  but  varies  a  little  after  it  is 
a  month  old,  and  begins  to  put  out  three  leaves.  Great  care 
nntft  be  taken  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  otherwife  they 
will  foon  overpower  and  choak  the  infant  crop.  In  Langue¬ 
doc  they  mow  the  lucerne  when  it  is  fix  or  feven  inches  high; 
by  which  means  all  the  annual  weeds  are  cut  off  and  killed. 
This  however  is  by  fome  entirely  condemned  on  account  of 
the  lucerne  bleeding  when  it  is  cut  fo  young. 

The  moll  proper  time  to  mow  lucerne  for  hay  is  juft  when 
it  begins  to  bloffom.  It  fhould  be  turned  in  the  fwarth  like 
clover,  and  when  fufficiently  made,  it  Ihould  be  carried  to 
a  barn,  for  it  does  not  keep  fo  wTell  in  a  rick.  It  feems  mod 
eligible  to  mow  it  only  once  the  firft  year,  and  when  it  fhoots 
again,  to  feed  it  off  with  fheep. 

Early  the  next  fpring  it  fhould  be  harrowed  to  tear  up  the 
Veeds,  which  may  be  done  without  any  material  injury  to  the 
roots  of  the  lucerne.  An  harrow  has  been  contrived  for  this 
purpofethat  refembles  a  large  garden-rake  with  handles  fixed 
to  the  head,  fo  that  a  labourer  may  prefs  dowrn  the  teeth  into 
the  land  :  this  harrowing  may  be  renewed  every  fpring;  fome 
recommend  it  after  every  mowing. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  number  of  cuttings,  though  fome 
writers  pretend  it  may  be  mowed  fix  times,  yet  it  has  rarely 
been  mowed  in  this  country  mere  than  three  times  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Miller  recommends,  from  his  own  experience,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  cultivating  this  plant.  He  fowed  it  in  drills 
about  eighteen  inches  afunder,  fcattering  the  feeds  very  thin 
in  the  drills,  about  fix  pounds  to  an  acre.  His  reafon  for  this 
praftice  was,  more  eafily  deftroying  the  weeds  than  in  the 
broad  caft.  This  hoeing  he  repeated  feveral  times,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  dry  weather,  becaufe  weeds  do  not  then  vegetate. 

With  this  management  the  lucerne  was  fit  to  cut  in  Au- 
gull;  after  which,  the  ground  between  the  rows  was  agah 
hoed  :  in  September  it  was  four  or  five  inches  high,  when  le 
ufually  fed  it  off  with  fheep  till  November.  In  the  beginnhg 

of  February  following,  the  intervals  fhould  be  again  ftAed 

with 
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with  the  hoe,  by  which  means,  in  a  warm  foil,  the  fhoots  will 
be  five  or  fix  inches  high  in  March,  when  there  is  fcarce  a 
blade  of  grafs  to  be  fcen  elfewhere.  This  may  be  fed  down 
till  a  week  in  April,  and  then  left  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  it  will  be  fit  to  cut.  The  ground  fhould  be  again  hoed, 
and  there  will  be  another  crop  fit  to  cut  by  the  latter  end  of 
Ju|y ;  after  which,  it  fhould  be  fed  down  again  in  autumn. 

In  this  manner  there  will  co-nftantly  be  two  crops  to  cut, 
and  two  feedings  every  year;  and  in  good  feafons  there  may 
be  three  crops  cut,  and  two  feedings. 

Mr.  Miller  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  reafon  why  it  does 
not  fucceed  fo  well  in  England  is  owing  to  its  being  fowed 
with  corn;  for  though  the  plant  be  hardy  when  grown  to  a 
large  fize,  yet  if  it  be  incommoded  by  any  other  plant  at 
its  firft  coming  up,  it  never  flourifhes ;  or  it  may  have  been 
fowed  at  a  wrong  feafon,  or  in  wet  weather.  However,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  if  the  natural  grafs  or  weeds  are  not  kept  down 
at  firft,  they  will  foon  overpower  and  deflroy  the  lucerne. 

The  late  ingenious  author  of  the  Effays  on  Hujbandry ,  re¬ 
commends  a  new  method  of  cultivating  lucerne  ;  which  is, 
by  raifing  the  plants  in  a  nurfery  in  the  fpring,  and  tranfplant- 
ing  them  into  the  field  in  Auguft  or  September,  having  pre- 
vioufly  cut  off  their  flalks  and  tap  roots. 

The  plants  in  the  nurfery  being  eighteen  inches  high,  are 
carefully  to  be  digged  up,  and  the  earth  entirely  loofened  at 
top  and  bottom  before  they  are  drawn  out.  In  the  next  place 
the  long  tap  roots  are  to  be  cut  ofF  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in¬ 
ches  below  the  crown  of  the  plant;  and  the  flalks  or  fhoots 
clipped  about  five  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  plant,  which 
is  then  to  be  thrown  into  a  veffel  of  water,  (for  this  plant  is 
very  impatient  of  heat  and  fun  fhine  after  it  is  taken  up)  and 
the  fame  day  removed  into  the  field  prepared  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  and  planted  in  rows  three  feet  four  inches  afunder.  Th6 
crop  is  to  be  horfe-hoed,  and  may  be  cut  five  or  fix  times  in 
one  year,  which  will  (the  author  fays)  produce  ten  tons. 

This  method  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  trouble, 
and  expence  ;  but  if  the  lucerne  be  tranfplanted  in  moifl  or 
fhowery  weather,  the  additional  trouble  of  fleeping  the  plants 
in  water  may  be  fpared ;  though  it  is  a  plant  of  fuch  ineft.i* 
mable  value  that  it  will  anfwer  ahnoft  any  expence. 

It  is  obferved  by  all  the  cultivators,  that  lucerne  may  be 

cut  long  before  meadow  grafs,  and  that  the  drilled  crops  are 

earlier  than  the  broad  call.  They  have  likewife  another  ad- 

✓ 

vantage,  which  is,  being  more  eafily  kept  free  irom  weeds; 

.  n  but 
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but  where  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  by  fallowing,  or 
turnips,  fo  that  the  land  is  properly  clean  and  fine,  the  broad 
call  will  have  greatly  the  advantage,  and  recommend  itfelf  to 
the  practical  hufbandman,  as  being  more  funple,  and  lefs 
expen  five. 

We  lb  all  conclude  with  obferving,  that  allies  and  foot  are 
excellent  drellings  for  lucerne,  and  fuperior  to  dung. 

\  The  account  of  Burnet  in  our  next .  j 


Article  III. 

On  the  Diftafes  of  Cattle,  with  their  Remedies. 

By  Mr .  C.  Willi  am  son.— Continued. 

Cojlivenefs. 

JHpHIS  difeafe,  {imply  confidered,  feldom  happens,  though 
-a.  it  is  often  enough  met  with  to  be  well  underilood  ;  and 
if  not  corre&ed,  or  properly  treated,  would  bring  on  dange¬ 
rous  diforders  :  negleft  will  often  end  in  colics,  and  draftic  or 
violent  purging  medicines  produce  lafks,  that  are  generally 
dangerous  and  often  incurable.  I  fcarce  know  a  complaint 
which  requires  more  nice  management,  as  cows  and  oxen,  of 
all  animals,  bear  each  extreme  the  word. 

Here  let  me  again  remind  my  readers,  how  little  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  are  books  which  pretend  to  treat  on  the  diforders 
of  oxen,  horfes,  &c.  as  I  have  read  in  lome,  and  thofe  of 
lame  efleem,  that  the  diforders  of  oxen  and  horfes  are  to  be 
treated  alike.  Monftrous  abfurdity!  fatal  ignorance  !  when 
in  the  very  complaint  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  the 
fame  medicines  neceffary  and  proper  for  a  horfe,  would  ine¬ 
vitably  deftroy  the  ox  or  cow.  I  myfelf  have  feen  from  a 
fuperpurgation  a  cow  lofe  her  milk,  and  become  fo  weak  as 
to  threaten  the  greatefl  danger  ;  the  ox  I  have  known  to  be¬ 
come  fo  weak  as  to  he  incapable  of  work  for  fome  time. — 
Would  it  not  in  the  eye  of  common  Farmers  be  abfurd  to  give 
aloes,  jalap,  See.  the  common  purges  for  a  horfe,  to  an  ox 
or  cow  ?  If  any  one  thinks  not  as  I  do  for  him,  I  have  of- 
fended.  In  hooks  of  fanev,  poetrv,  or  romance,  the  confe- 
quence  of  ignorance  will  not  he  fatal ;  but  it  is  far  otherwife 
in  books  which  treat  of  diforders  incident  to  mankind  or  ani¬ 
mals  in  general,  when  at  leaf!  nothing  unknown  fhould  be  re¬ 
lated  ;  nothing  falfe  fhould  be  fet  down;  and  fomething  more 
than  compilers  fhould  write  the  books  defigned  to  be  printed. 

The 
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3.  he  common  farriers  are  known  to  be  illiterate  men,  and 
1  wonder  that  they  are  fo.  YV  hy  fhould  not  a  farrier  be  well 
educated,  or  why  fhould  illiterate  men  only  be  brought  up  to 
the  bufinefs  ?  It  is  a  confequential  one,  and  would  be  a  re* 
fpeclable  one,  if  their  education  was  fufficient  to  enable  them 
to  underhand  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  qualities  of  medi¬ 
cines  ;  they  would,  next  to  phylicians  and  furgeons,  be  fome 
of  the  molt  ufeful  people  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  that  no  farrier  has  given  his  (on  a  fuperior  education 
for  his  own  bufinefs ;  for  if  he  lias  given  him  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  to  qualify  him  for  a  furgeon,  or  fomething  above 
the  meannefs  of  himfelf;  not  confidenng  the  value,  the  con- 
fequence  to  the  community,  fuch  a  man  would  be,  poffeffed 
of  his  father’s  knowledge,  improved  by  learning,  and  all  the 
bleffings  attendant  upon  learning. 

There  is  alfo  another  fet  of  Beings  whofe  honefty  is  feldom 
found  ;  I  mean,  retailers  of  drugs,  who  pretend  to  difpenfe 
medicines,  (but  of  the  word  kind]  of  which  they  know  not 
the  nature,  to  cure  difeafes  of  which  they  hardly  know  the 
name.  Such  men  as  thefe  will  in  common  difpenfe 
Crude  antimony,  for  crocus  metallorum  ; 

Cinders,  for  crude  antimony  ; 

Common  fait,  for  powder’d  nitre; 

Brickdufl,  for  bole  armoniac  ; 

Proof  fpirits,  for  fpirits  of  wine  ;  and  many  others  too 
tedious  to  mention. 

Enough  at  prefent  of  digrefhon  ;  let  us  now  return  to  the 
diforder,  and  its  cure. 

Let  an  emollient  clyfler  be  given  daily.  \See  1  armer’s 
Magazine  for  Aug.  p.  172.]  Take  four  ounces  of  honey, 
three  ounces  of  fallad  01!,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eugs ; 
rub  them  together,  and  by  degrees  add  a  pint  of  gruel  ; 
give  half  at  night,  and  half  in  the  morning. 

Bloody  Urine. 

This  difeafe  is  often  produced  by  a  blow  or  a  drain,  and 
in  either  cafe  is  dangerous;  perhaps  more  fo  than  if  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  an  inward  diforder,  as  a  mortification  is  very 
much  to  be  feared;  whereas  an  exalted  date  of  the  urinous 
falts  will  fometimes  produce  the  diforder,  but  a  blow  or  drain 
to  produce  it  mud  not  only  do  an  external  violence  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  loins,  (probably  to  the  nerves  themfelves)  but 
alfo  to  the  vefTels  of  the  kidnies,  and  thole  which  go  from  the 
kidnies  to  the  bladder;  and  I  have  feen  the  whole  in  a  date 

of 
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of  mortification,  and  this  from  a  ftrain  which  has  not  been 
thought  of  fufficient  confequence  to  require  medicines  but 
remember,  that  as  your  bead  cannot  te!l  how  great  the  in¬ 
jury  is,  you  are  to  apply  immediate  remedies. 

Take  away  fome  blood.  II  the  beaft  be  cofti\e,  give  thp 
emollient  clyfter.  No.  1,  immediately;  and  afterwards 
the  anodyne  clyfter,  No.  1,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Of  all  remedies  in  difeafes  of  the  bladder  01  kidmes,  clyf- 
ters  are  the  moft  to  be  depended  on  ;  of  which  I  was  informed 
by  an  ingenious  phyfical  friend,  who  told  me  that  in  the  moft 
violent  fits  of  the  gravel,  retention  of  urine,  &c.  he  chiefly 
depended  on  anodyne  clyfters,  which  afted  as  a  fomentation 
to  the  parts  immediately  concerned,  and  gave  a  more  imme-* 
diate  relief  than  medicines  taken  by  the  moutn. 

If  the  diforder  proceeds  from  a  ftrain  or  blow,  the  loins 
fhould  be  bathed  with  Goulard’s  vegeto-minerai  water,  and 
then  covered  with  cloths,  d  he  beaft  fhould  be  kept  up  at 
houfe,  and  well  fupphed  with  warm  gruel,  or  rather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liquor  : 

Take  two  dozen  of  white  poppy  heads,  feeds  and  all  ,  li¬ 
quorice,  marfhmallow,  and  couch  grafs  roots,  each  hall 
a  pound  ;  nitre,  and  gum  arabic,  each  three  ounces  ; 
camphor,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  boil  in  fix  gallons  ot 
water  gruel  to  four,  and  then  add  a  pound  of  treacle. 
Give  to  the  quantity  of  two  gallons  daily,  a  little  warm. 

Different  as  the  above  prefcnption  may  be  to  the  common 
method  purfued  by  Gowleeches,  I  can  recommend  it  not  only 
as  rational,  but  fuccefsful.  Reftringents  are  unadvifeable. 

[Camphor  is  fo  extremely  volatile,  that  the  greateft  part  would 
evaporate  during  the  coCtion  ;  would  it  not  theiefoic  be  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  add  the  proper  quantity  juft  as  it  is  given  to  the  beaft  ? 
The  gum  may  likewife  be  added  along  with  the  treacle  ;  for  by 
thickening  the  menftruum  it  will  load  it  too  much,  and  prevent  its 
extracting  fo  readily  the  virtues  of  the  other  ingredients.] 


Article  IV. 

Differ  tation  on  Manures.  3y  Columella.  Continued. 

MALT  dull,  and  oak  bark  after  the  tanners  have  done 
ulmg  it,  when  it  is  commonly  called  tan ,  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  good  manures.  I  think  the  lattei  greatly  fupenor 
to  the  former :  it,  no  doubt,  receives  fome  virtue  from  the 

hides  audfkiru,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  previpufly  limed. 

It 
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It  being  of  a  light  warm  nature  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  ftiff 
cold  land.  Malt  duft  greatly  refrelhes  pafture  land,  but  its 
effe&s  are  not  lafting. 

Rotten  wood,  leaves  of  trees,  and  faw  duft,  are  mentioned 
by  fome  writers  ;  but  their  virtues  are  too  weak,  and  their 
quantity  too  limited,  to  merit  the  encomiums  bellowed  on 
them.  It  has  been  faid  by  many  writers  that  the  flumps  of 
trees  are  left  to  rot  in  America  to  enrich  the  foil;  this  is  fuch 
a  ridiculous  ftory,  that  I  wonder  how  it  ever  came  to  be 
adopted. 

Rubbifh  from  old  houfes,  ftreet  dirt,  and  the  fullage  of 
ftreets  in  large  towns,  are  all  very  good  manures  for  both 
arable  and  pafture  lands,  that  are  cold  and  ftifF.  Whoever 
confiders  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  and  liquors  thrown  into 
the  ftreets,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  rich  fertili¬ 
zing  qualities  which  the  latter  poftefs  in  a  high  degree.  The 
dirt  fcraped  off  the  roads,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  much  tra¬ 
velled,  falls  more  properly  under  the  head  of  permanent 
manures. 

Sea  fand  needs  no  encomium.  It  is  not  real  fand ,  but 
feems  to  confift  of  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  fhells,  which 
are  thrown  up  in  particular  places  by  the  tide.  The  common 
way  of  ufing  it  is  firft  to  mix  it  with  frefh  earth,  and  let  it 
remain  a  few  months ;  this  compoft  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
the  bait  or  afhes,  and  then  fpread  upon  the  land  as  a  drefting 
for  wheat.  This  drefting  produces  three  good  crops  of  corn, 
and  the  fand  may  be  repeated  for  the  next  courfe  of  crops. 
It  never  fails  almoft  immediately  to  reftore  and  fertilize  the 
land,  however  much  it  may  have  been  exhaufted  by  fuccef- 
five  crops,  or  repeated  burn-baitings.  In  the  Weft,  an  horfe- 
load,  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  2501b.  is  called  a 
feam.  Sixty  feams  of  fand  is  the  requifite  quantity  for  an 
acre,  though  the  Farmers  often  reduce  it  fo  low  as  forty. 

All  animal  fubftances,  fuch  as  blood,  horn,  woollen  rags, 
See.  make  exceeding  rich  dreflings.  Woollen  rags  are  much 
ufed  in  fome  parts,  and  where  they  can  be  had  in  fufHcient 
quantities  are  perhaps  inferior  to  nothing. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  virtues  of  rank  weeds  as 
manure  when  mixed  with  compofts  ;  but  I  fuppole  it  will  be 
expefled  that  I  ftiould  add  a  few  words  on  the  Flemifh  cuf- 
tom  of  ploughing  in  green  crops ;  a  very  particular  difeuf- 
fion  of  the  fubjefl  being  rendered  unneceffary  by  your  corre- 
fpondent,  who  fubferibes  nimfelf  An  Old  Farmer.  I  cannot 
think  it  eligible  to  fow  buck  wheat  or  clover  upon  very  poor 

Vol.  I.  Mm  land 
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land  with  a  view  to  raife  a  good  crop  to  be  ploughed  in  ;  for 
if  the  land  be  very  poor,  how  can  a  rank  crop  be  expefted  ? 
and  if  it  is  not  a  rank  one,  what  great  benefit  can  be  reaped 
from  ploughing  it  in  ?  It  may  however  now  and  then  be  ne- 
eeffiiry  to  plough  in  a  crop,  for  reafons  which  I  need  not  af- 
fign  ;  and  if  the  crop  be  very  luxuriant,  it  will  produce  very 
fcnfible  effefts  ;  but  then  they  will  be  fhort,  arid  by  no  means 
f©  lading  as  a  drefiing  of  good  dung  from  the  Farmer’s  yard. 

As  to  the  difpute  about  mowing  clover  twice,  or  feeding  it 
off  the  fecond  time,  when  the  field  is  intended  ior  wheat;  the 
authorities  are  too  good,  and  the  praftice  too  extenfive  on 
both  fides  the  queftion,  lor  me  to  pretend  to  determine  which 
is  bed.  A  large  Ihady  crop  meliorates  the  foil  fo  much  that 
it  may  well  be  quedioned  whether  mowing  twice  is  not  the 
bed  method.  But  then  I  mean  to  be  underdood  with  refpeft 
to  land  that  is  in  good  condition,  and  not  that  which  wants 
to  be  manured  lor  the  next  courfe  of  crops  ;  in  the  latter  cafe, 
I  believe,  no  Farmer  will  hedtate  a  moment  in  preferring  the 
fold  to  the  fey  the. 

The  mud  in  ponds  or  dagnating  waters  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  ;  but  fome  perhaps  may  clafs  it  with  thofe  manures  that 
are  more  lading  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned.  It  conlids 
of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances  mixed  with  rich 
earth,  depofited  there  bv  the  rains,  &c.  The  mud  fhould 
not  be  laid  on  the  land  too  foon  after  it  is  taken  out  ol  the 
pond,  led  it  diould  chill  the  foil,  and  likewife  fill  it  with 
weeds.  After  it  has  lain  fome  time,  a  fuitable  quantity  of 
lime  may  be  added,  which  will  dry  and  much  improve  it,  and 
prevent  the  inconveniencies  juft  mentioned.  I  propofe  to 
treat  of  watering  land  in  my  next,  and  fhali  endeavour  to  re¬ 
concile  the  difeordant  opinions  relative  to  the  proper  time  of 
throwing  the  water  over  the  lands. 


Article  V. 

•  •  • 

An  improved  method  of  preferving  Carrots ,  publijhed  in  con  ft- 
quence  of  Dr.  Ranter  s  Preparation  of  them  for  the  Sea 
Scurvy .  [See  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  for  Auguft.J 

Sir, 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Manchefter  for  promoting 
Agriculture,  the  ufe  of  carrots  for  feamen  is  veryjuftly 
recommended  as  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  ;  and  a  very  good 
method  of  preferving  them  pointed  out,  by  which  means  they 
may  be  made  very  ferviceable  at  a  great  diftance  of  time; 
'  '  ‘  '  and 
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and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  obfervations  are  exceedingly  ju¬ 
dicious  and  very  ufeful ;  neverthelefs,  if  you  think  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervation  worth  communicating  to  the  public,  you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  it. 

I  live  near  Woo verly,  a  parifh  in  the  county  of  Worcefler, 
where  the  foil  is  very  light  and  farrdy,  and  where  carrots  are 
produced  to  the  greateft  perfe&ion  I  ever  faw,  both  of  the 
purple  and  orange  kind,  fome  of  which  I  have  feen  as  large 
as  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  have  preferved  them 
four  months  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  making  them  into 
marmalade;  and  I  apprehend  there  are  very  few  of  our  (hips 
that  go  abroad  but  have  an  opportunity  of  fupplying  them 
with  frefh  vegetables  in  lefs  time  than  that. 

1  he  method  I  took  was  to  draw  them  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  cut  oft  the  tops  below  the  green  part  fo  as  to  take 
off  about  half  an  inch  of  the  carrot,  by  which  means  they  are 
prevented  from  fprouting  at  the  large  end  ;  the  fmall  end  I 
left  uncut.  I  then  put  them  into  a  cafk  with  fome  dry  fand, 
juft  enough  to  cover  them,  (but  the  fand  muft  be  very  dry) 
and  kept  them  in  a  cool  place. 

Was  this  fimpfe  method  made  ufe  of,  and  the  carrots  bar¬ 
relled  up,  I  apprehend  they  might  be  preferred  a  very  confi- 
derable  time  at  fea.  All  the  inconvenience  I  obferved  from 
this  method  of  preferving  them  is,  they  get  hard,  and  require 
a  good  deal  more  boiling. 

Iam,  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

VIGORNIENSIS. 

[The  method  of  preferving  carrots  in  dry  fand  has  been  long 
pra&iled,  but  the  hint  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  root  along  with  the 
top  to  prevent  its  fprouting  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new.  But  we 
recommend  the  following  as  much  better,  and  what  is  commonly 
pradtifed  by  the  market  gardeners  in  the  Weft  of  England. 

The  carrots  fhould  be  digged  up  in  a  dry  time,  and  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fun,  if  poffible,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  which  time  they  will 
be  fufficiently  dry.  The  tops  are  then  to  be  twilled  off  with  the 
hand,  and  the  roots  laid  in  heaps  of  eight  or  ten  bufhels  in  the  form 
of  a  bee-hive,  or  fugar-loaf,  which  fhould  be  well  covered  all  over 
with  ftraw  or  fern ;  but  the  latter  is  beft,  becaufe  mice,  or  other 
vermin,  will  not  breed  or  lodge  in  it ;  and  laftly,  the  heap  is  to  be 
covered  with  earth,  which  muff  be  beat  fmooth  with  a  fpade ;  by 
this  means  they  are  preferved  through  the  winter,  for  neither  froft 
nor  rain  can  penetrate  the  heaps  j  neither  will  they  vegetate,  nor 
get  fo  hard  as  they  do  when  preferved  in  dry  land.  With  refpeft 
to  the  fize,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  carrot  land  that  is  light,  frefh, 
and  good.]  * 
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.  1  Article  VI. 

ExtraB*  from  “  The  Effays  on  Agriculture,”  relative  to  in¬ 
troducing  Plants  from  colder  Climates ,  &c. 

MANY  unfuccefsful  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
plants  and  animals  from  one  country  to  another;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  has  been  attended  with  the  denied 
fuccefs,  even  when  they  were  brought  from  very  diflant  coun¬ 
tries.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts  not  only  diftreffed  individu¬ 
als,  but  hurt  the  community,  for  they  naturally  difcouraged 
others  from  trying  experiments  of  the  fame  kind,  even  where 
there  Was  a  much  greater  probability  of  fucceeding. 

Several  perfons  who  have  been  in  Germany,  or  Rufha,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  feafon,  where  they  experience  a  degiee  of 
cold  far  greater  than  is  ever  known  in  any  part  of  Great-Bii- 
tain,  fondly  imagine,  from  this  circumflance,  that  every  plant 
which  can  be  brought  to  perfe&ion  in  thefe  very  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  could  be  equally  well  raifed  in  Britain ;  forgetting  that 
their  fummer  heats  are  more  mtenfe,  and  more  uninterrupted* 
Hence  we  find  that  vines  can  be  raifed  on  the  continent  in 
great  perfection,  in  latitudes  more  northern  than  ours. 

From  not  duly  attending  to  the  difference  between  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate  of  an  extenfive  continent  and  that  of  a 
fmall  ifland,  many  have  been  difappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
railing  feveral  American  trees  and  fhrubs  in  Britain  ;  and  have 
been  much  furprized  to  find  them  killed  by  our  winter  s  froft, 
while  they  will  every  year  endure  in  their  own  climate  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  much  greater  than  we  ever  experience,  without 
fnftainiiig  any  damage  from  it.  Though  the  cold  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  alluded  to  be  more  fevere,  yet  it  is  more  invariable  than 
with  us,  and  the  feafon  more  conflant ;  fo  that  from  the  time 
that  vegetation  is  flopped  in  autumn,  till  it  begins  again  in  the 
fpring,  the  fap  is  never  once  put  in  motion  ;  whereas  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  mild  weather  that  we  frequently  experience  in  the 
middle  of  winter  very  often  fwells  the  buds  at  that  feafon, 
which  makes  the  plants  fo  tender,  that  they  are  unable  to  re¬ 
fill  the  keen,  fevere  frofts  which  frequently  follow. 

Many  perfons  likewife  have  been  much  difappointed  at 
finding  the  roots  of  certain  garden  plants  killed  by  our  winter 
frofls,  which  are  feldom  hurt  by  the  more  intenfe  cold  that  is 
felt  in  Rufha  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  we 
have  endeavoured  to  introduce  them,  by  not  adverting  to  the 
difference  of  the  climates.  In  thefe  cold  continental  coun¬ 
tries,  the  earth  is  conflantly  covered  with  fnow  for  many 

months, 
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months,  by  which  means  the  plants  are  more  efleftually  pre¬ 
served  from  the  intenfe  cold  than  by  any  other  covering  that 
we  can  give  them  ;  infomuch  that  grafs  advances,  and  flow¬ 
ers  fpring  up  under  its  prote&ion,  fo  as  to  appear  in  bio  Horn 
foon  after  the  fnow  is  difTolved. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  be  always  certain  that  a 
plant  which  comes  to  perfection  in  a  temperate,  or  even  polar 
climate,  will  meet  with  afufficient  and  equabledegreeof  warmth 
to  ripen  its  feeds  in  the  torrid  regions,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  For  in  thefe  burning  regions,  the  nights 
are  long  and  cool,  which  much  retard  the  maturation  oAhe 
feed  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  dews  are  copious,  and  are  greedily 
imbibed  by  the  fucculent  leaves;  this  prepares  them  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  great  vigour  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  fo  that, 
the  plants  grow  to  a  prodigious  fizc  before  the  ear  begins  to 
be  formed.  The  item  becomes  too  long  and  tender  to  fun- 
port  the  weight  of  the  grain  when  formed,  and  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  approaching  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  plant  is  infalli¬ 
bly  deftroyed.  But  in  the  northern  climates,  the  nights  are 
fo  fhort  during  the  fummer  feafon,  that  vegetation  receives 
hardly  any  fenfible  check  ;  and  as  the  dew  is  lefs  copious,  the 
plant  is  likewife  lefs  luxuriant ;  hence  the  conflant  influence 
of  the  fun  foon  difpofes  it  to  pufh  out  flower  flalks;  fo  that 
the  feeds  attain  a  fpeedy  maturity  unknown  in  the  warmer 
regions. 

Again,  annual  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone 
if  they  require  but  a  fhort  time  to  ripen  in  their  native  cli¬ 
mate,  will  often  fucceed  very  well  with  us  if  the  fummer 
proves  warm  and  dry,  and  their  feeds  will  be  matured  unlefs 
the  autumnal  frofls  come  on  too  foon.  The  potatoe  is  a  fin¬ 
king  inflance  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  remark.  It  is  a  native  of 
a  very  warm  climate,  and  is  as  impatient  of  cold  as  mo  ft 
plants  we  know  ;  yet  as  our  fummers  are  fufficiendy  long,  we 
are  enabled  to  cultivate  it  with  great  advantage. 

Some  plants  grow  bell  upon  ground  that  has  been  lately  in 
tillage,  and  disappear  after  a  Ihort  time,  if  it  is  not  again 
ploughed  up;  and  others  only  begin  to  flourifh  after  the 
ground  has  remained  feveral  years  in  grafs. 

Common  couch  grafs,  knot  grafs,  and  earth  nut,  only  ap¬ 
pear  while  the  ground  is  In  culture,  or  at  mofl  for  a  vear  or 
two  after  it  is  laid  down  to  grafs ;  after  which  they  di (appear 
till  the  land  is  again  in  tillage.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  the 
Farmers  in  fome  of  the  worft  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  thefe  pernicious  -weeds.-  Sorrel,  mug- 

won. 
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wort,  anti  fome  others,  are  often  found  in  fields  that  ha\e  been 
long  under  bad  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  common  milk 
wort,  yarrow  or  milfoil,  fheep  s  felcue,  and  feveral  others, 
appear  only  after  the  ground  has  been  for  fome  confiderable 
time  laid  down  to  paflure. 


Article  VII. 

A  Receipt  for  Ticks ,  or  Lice ,  in  Sheep. 

Sir, 

THERE  is  a  reddifh  liquor  frequently  fold  to  deftroy  ticks, 
or  lice,  in  fheep,  which  being  found  to  be  very  effica¬ 
cious,  perhaps  the  original  Receipt  may  deferve  a  place  in 

the  Farmer' s  Magazine.  . 

It  is  nothing  more  than  fpirits  of  turpentine  coloured  with 
alkanet  root.  The  moment  it  is  dropped  on  tliefe  mfetts,  it 
proves  fatal.  I  am,  Sc c. 

Bath ,  OB.  9,  1776.  V  A  R  R  O. 


Article  VIII. 

Cure  for  the  Ilead~ache ,  and  the  periodic  jljihina . 

By  Dr.  Percival. 

A  Phyfician  being  affected  with  a  fevere  head-ache,  in  con- 
jTJl  fequence  of  having  been  diffurbed  in  the  night,  took 
■eighteen  drops  of  laudanum,  and  immediately  afterwards  three 
difhes  of  very  flrong  coffee,  about  two  o  clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  then  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  and  endeavoured  to 
compofe  himfelf  to  fleep.  His  pain  abated  in  half  an  hour, 

and  in  an  hour  was  entirely  removed. 

About  a  fortnight  after  he  repeated  the  laudanum  and  cof¬ 
fee  for  a  fimilar  complaint,  with  the  like  fuccefs.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  he  felt  no  difpofition  to  fleep,  although  he  is 
often  drowfy  alter  dinner,  and  fome  times  indulges  himfelf  111 

fleeping  at  that  time.  <  r 

In  about  a  fortnight  more  after  this  he  had  a  third  occaiion 

for  his  remedv,  but  he  took  the  laudanum  only  without  coffee. 
This  in  an  hour  compofed  him  to  fleep,  but  did  not  entirely 
remove  the  pain  in  his  head.  Coffee,  astheDoctoi  obferves, 
is  taken  in  large  quantities  with  peculiar  propriety  by  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  becaufe  it  counteracts  the  narcotic  effe£ls 
of  opium  which  they  take  in  fuch  immoderate  quantities. 

[The  writer  of  this  prefent  article  has  experienced  very  falutary 
effects  from  flrong  coffee  in  a  violent  and  continued  head-ache.  J 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Pringle  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  informs  him, 
that  coffee  is  the  beft  abater  of  the  periodic  affhma  that  he  has 
leen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of  the  belt  Moco,  newly  burnt, 
and  very  ftrong,  (an  ounce  for  one  difh)  immediately  after 
grinding  it,  without  milk  or  fugar,  and  to  be  repeated  frefh 
after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  late  Sir  John 
Floyer,  during  the  latter  year  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  at 
leaft  lived  eafy  under  his  afthma,  by  the  ufe  of  very  ftrong 
coffee.  This  difeovery,  it  fee  ms,  Sir  John  Floyer  made  after 
the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  difeafe. 

Since  the  receipt  of  Sir  John  Pringle  s  letter,  Dr.  Percival 
has  frequently  directed  coffee  in  the  afthma  with  great  fuccefs. 


Article  IX. 

Of  D filled  Spirits.  Continued  from  page  148. 

T3  Y  dijlilled fpints  are  underftood  fuch  as  are  drawn  with  2 
fpirit  that  has  been  previoufly  rectified,  or  which  is  re¬ 
duced  nearly  to  this  ftrength  in  the  operation. 

We  have  obferved  that  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  diftilled 
waters  are  owing  to  their  being  impregnated  with  a  portion  of 
the  effential  oil  of  the  vegetables  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
Spirit  of  wine  is  the  proper  menftruum  for  thefe  oils;  and 
not  only  diffolves  them  when  previoufly  feparated  from  the 
fubjeft  by  the  means  of  art,  but  likewife  extrafts  them  from 
the  other  matters  with  which  they  are  combined  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plant. 

Nevertheless,  many  fubftances,  which,  on  being  diftilled 
with  water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfection  ; 
T  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of  wine,  fcarce^ 
give  over  any  perceptible  fmell  or  tafte.  This  difference 
feems  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  volatility  of  fpirit  and 
of  water,  and  the  lightnefs  or  ponderofity  of  the  oils  them- 
felves ;  many  of  which  are  too  heavy  to  arife  with  the  greateft 
degree  of  heat  that  fpirit  of  wine  can  receive,  whilfl  they  rea¬ 
dily  give  way  to  one  capable  of  elevating  the  lefs  volatile  li¬ 
quor,  water. 

.  Thus  if  cinnamon,  for  infrance,  be  committed  to  diflilla- 
tion  with  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water,  or  a  pure 
proof  fpirit ;  the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and 
tranfparent,  and  almoff  without  any  taffe  of  the  fpice  1  hut 
as  foon  as  the  more  ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  arife, 
the  oil  comes  freely  over  with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 
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The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour ;  which,  though  concealed 
by  means  of  certain  additions,  plainly  difeovers  itfelf  indiftil- 
lation.  This  naufeous  relifh  does  not  begin  to  arife,  till  after 
the  purer  fpirituous  part  has  come  over ;  which  is  the  very 
time  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients  begin,  alfo,  moft  plen¬ 
tifully  to  diftil :  and  hence  the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  general  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs  agreeable 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the  diftiller ;  the  latter 
being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  or  purifying  the  fpirits 
(when  defigned  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

Re  A  fed  Spirits  of  Wine . 

Take  any  quantity  of  French  brandy,  and  with  a  very  gen¬ 
tle  heat  diftil  it  to  one  half. 

This  reftifiied  fpirit,  being  digefted  for  two  days  with  one 
fourth  its  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tartar  in  powder,  arrd 
then  di  [filled  in  aglafs  cucurbit,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 

becomes  Alcohol. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too  dear  an  article  in  this  country, 
for  diflillation ;  nor  is  the  ipirit  obtained  lrom  it  any  ways  pre¬ 
ferable  to  one  procurable  from  cheaper  liquors.  I  he  coarfer 
inflammable  fpirits  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure,  and  fit 
for  the  niccfl  purpofes,  by  the  following  method: 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceeding  foul,  mix  it  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with  a  flow  fire ;  difeontinuing 
the  operation  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  run  milky,  and  difeovers,  - 
by  its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure  and  phlegmatic  part  is 
arifing-  Bv  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  its  foul  oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water,  which  now 
appears  milky  and  turbid,  and  proyes  highly  difagreeable  in 
tafte.  If  the  fpirit  was  not  very  foul  at  firft,  this  ablution  is 
not  neceffary  ;  if  extremely  fo,  'twill  be  needful  to  repeat  it. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to  employ,  in  the  diflillation 
of  them,  a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which  water  boils :  and  if 
due  regard  be  had  to  this  circumftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may, 
by  one  or  two  wary  di  If  illations,  be  tolerably  well  freed  from 
their  aqueous  phlegm ;  efpccially  if  the  diitilling  veftels  are 
of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath, 
may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  :  in  fuch  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  va¬ 
pours,  which  arife  for  a  little  way  along  with  the  fpirit,  will 
condcnfe  and  fall  back  again  before  they  can  come  to  the  head. 
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Very  pompous  inftruments  have  been  contrived  for  this  pur- 
poie,  and  carried  in  a  fpiral  or  ferpentine  form,  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  height.  The  fpirit  afcending  through  thefe,  was  to 
leave  all  the  watery  parts  it  contained,  in  its  palfage,  and 
come  over  perfe&ly  pure  and  free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe 
inftruments  are  built  upon  erroneous  principles,  their  extra¬ 
vagant  height  defeating  the  end  it  was  defigned  to  anfwer :  if 
the  liquor  is  made  to  boil,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mere 
phlegm  will  come  over  along  with  the  fpirit;  and  if  the  heat 
is  not  raifed  to  this  pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  dif- 
til.  The  moft  convenient  inftrument  is  the  common  hill,  be¬ 
twixt  the  body  of  which,  and  its  head,  an  adopter  or  copper 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  walhed,  as  above  dire&ed,  from  its  foul 
oil,  and  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle 
diftillation  in  a  water  bath  ;  add  to  every  gallon  of  it  a  pound 
or  two  of  pure, dry,  fixt  alcaline  fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  little  time,  the  alcali,  from  its  known  property  of  at¬ 
tracting  water  and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  remaining  phlegm, 
and  fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unftuous  matter  as  may  jflill 
be  left  in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently  drawn  over,  it  will 
arife  entirely  free  from  its  phlegm  and  naufeous  flavour ;  but 
fome  particles  of  the  alcaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with 
it,  and  give  what  the  workmen  call  an  urinous  relifh  :  this 
may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  any 
fixt  acid  liquor,  or  rather  of  an  acid  fait,  as  vitriol,  or  alum. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means  . is  extremely  pure,  lim¬ 
pid,  perfectly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the  fineft  purpofes.  It 
may  be  reduced  to  the  flrength  commonly  underftood  by 
proof,  by  mixing  twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight)  with  feven- 
teen  ounces  of  water.  The  diflilled  cordials  made  with  thefe 
fpirits,  prove  much  more  elegant  and  agreeable,  than  when 
the  common  reftified,  or  proof  fpirits  of  the  fhops,  are  made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  re&ified  fpirit  be  diflilled  afrefli  from  dry  alcaline 
fait,  with  a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  the  fait,  and  in  this  ft^te  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  more  powerful 
menflruum  for  certain  fubllatices  than  the  pure  fpirit.  This 
alcalized  fpirit  is  called  Tartarized  Spirit  of  Wine , 
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Article  X. 

On  raifing  Turnips  between  Beans . 

S  i  R, 

SINCE  I  read  your  hints  for  raifing  two  crops  in  one 
year,  I  have  feen  an  attempt  to  raife  turnips  between 
the  rows  of  beans,  in  the  manner  you  have  recommended. 
The  Farmer  fowed  the  turnip  feed  when  he  hoed  the  beans 
for  the  laft  time.  The  ground  was  very  foul  and  couchy  ;  o- 
therwife,  I  think,  the  turnips  would  have  been  good  ones. 
He  fees  and  owns  his  miftake,  in  not  cleaning  the  field  bet¬ 
ter;  but  there  will  be  a  very  good  bite  for  the  Iheep,  after 
the  beans  are  off. 

-»•-  V'  <-7(  • 

Sept,  25,  1776.  An  Occafional  Correspondent, 

— - - - - 

Article  XI. 

Miscellaneous  Hints  S^r  Farmers. 

IF  the  large  feeds  of  broad  clover,  ray  grafs,  white  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  trefoil,  are  mixed  and  fown,  they  will  yield 
the  largeft  crop  of  grafs  for  mowing ;  becaufe  the  firlf  two 
graffes  grow  high,  and  the  two  latter  are  rather  fbort,  and 
thus  a  large  full  fwarth  may  be  obtained. 

In  rich  land  wheat  will  ftool  or  tiller  pretty  much,  but  not 
fo  in  poor  land ;  hence  we  are  furniftied  with  a  reafon  why 
■more  feed  is  neceffary  to  be  fown  on  the  latter  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  well  as  with  an  anfwer  to  thofe  writers  who  afk  fo 
confidently,  if  poor  land  is  able  to  maintain  more  Items,  or 
blades  and  ears  of  corn,  than  that  which  is  good  and  rich. 

If  hay  which  is  much  damaged  by  rains,  fo  that  cattle  re- 
fufe  it,  be  mixed  with  ftraw,  and  cut,  the  cattle  will  then  eat 
it  greedily  enough  ;  but  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait  be  added, 
they  will  be  much  fonder  of  it. 

Confidering  the  great  utility  of  chaff-cutters,  the  neceffity 
of  fupplying  large  horfes  with  a  large  quantity  of  fodder,  and 
the  eafy  method  of  thus  procuring  it,  we  are  furprized  to  fee 
fo  few  chaff-cutters  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Several 
Farmers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  affirm,  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping  their  horfes  with  ‘hay  only  would  be  fo 
great,  they  could  not  afford  them  a  quantity  fufficient  to  fill 
their  bellies.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  Gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  who  cuts  a  great  deal  of  young  furze  for  provender  every 
year,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial  and  wholefome  for  all  kinds 
of  cattle.  '.  *  t  Article 
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Article  XII. 

The  New  Hufbandry  proved  infufficient  without  Manure. 

THE  following  remark  [fee  Efiays  on  Hufbandry]  is  made 
for  the  fake  of  the  New  Hufbandry  in  general ;  it  like- 
wife  ferves  to  confirm  your  opinion,  page  23.3,  in  the  laft 
Magazine. 

Since  M.  du  Hamel  publifhed  his  laft  work  in  1761,  M.  de 
Chateauvieux  has  found  by  experience,  that  in  fpite  of  all 
afliftances  from  ploughings  without  manures,  he  carried  a  vi- 
fionary  idea  of  Tull’s  too  far.  Of  courfe  he  returned  to  the 
old  pra&ice,  combining  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  as  his 
fields  had  been  thoroughly  pulverized  and  cleaned  from  weeds., 
every  fpoonful  of  manure  took  effeft,  and  the  produce  of 
corn  was  very  furprifing. 

Od.  19,  1776.  A  Constant  Reader. 


Article  XIII. 

An  improved  Method  of  ploughing  Land  in  order  to  raife 

larger  Crops  of  Corn . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

f  Promifed  to  fend  you  now  and  then  a  remark  that  I  thought 
might  be  of  life  to  fome  of  your  readers,  for  I  fee  a  great 
difference  in  the  practical  parts  of  hufbandry  even  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  parifhes.  In  your  laft  number,  notice  is  taken  of 
the  Romans  laying  greater  ftrefs  on  crofs  ploughing  than  our 
modern  hufbandmen  do,  which  brings  to  my  memory  a  good 
cuftom  they  have  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties,  but  hardly 
knowm  in  the  Weft.  Senfible  of  the  great  benefit  that  is 
gained  by  frefh  earth,  and  well  pulverizing  the  foil,  they  crofs 
plough  their  inclofed  fields  in  order  to  fow  them  for  the  next 
courfe ;  fo  that  the  buts,  or  ridges,  which  lay  north  and  fouth 
in  the  former  courfe,  are  ploughed  to  lie  eaft  and  weft  in  the 
next,  by  which  means  the  land  is  much  better  tilled,  and 
greater  crops  of  corn  are  raifed. 

VIATOR. 

[This  certainly  is  an  improvement,  and  as  fuch  we  heartily  re* 
commend  it  to  every  Farmer.] 
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Article  XIV. 

To  make  Soy,  or  India  Ketchup. 

BOIL  a  gallon  of  that  fort  of  kidney-beans,  called  Daidfu 
by  the  japonefe,  and  Caravances  by  the  Europeans,  [the 
Dolichos  Soja  of  Linnaeus,  Sp.  Plant,  1023 — Kaemp.  Amaenit. 
837]  till  they  are  foft ;  then  take  the  caravances,  and  mix 
with  them  a  gallon  of  bruifed  wheat,  or  barley,  (but  wheat 
makes  the  blackeft  Soy)  and  a  little  common  fait,  and  let  the 
whole  be  kept  clofely  covered  for  a  day  and  a  night  in  a  warm 
place  to  ferment ;  then  put  the  mixture  into  an  earthen  vei¬ 
l'd  with  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  cover  it  up  veryclofe.  The 
next  day  ftir  it  about  very  well  with  a  battering  machine  or 
mill,  twice  or  thrice,  in  order  to  blend  it  more  thoroughly 
together,  and  continue  this  for  two  or  three  months,  when 
the  liquor  mud  be  drained  and  prefledout,  and  kept  in  wooden 
or  glafs  veffels  for  ufe  ‘  the  older  it  is,  the  clearer  it  will 
be,  and  confequently  of  more  value.  After  it  is  prefled  out, 
more  water  may  be  added  to  the  mafs,  and  having  ftirred  it 
about  violently  as  before,  for  fome  days,  more  Soy  may  be 
prefled  out. 


Article  XV. 

JDireElions  for  managing  Workmen>  and  Labourers . 

-  Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

AMONG  the  many  hints  and  remarks  I  fee  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine,  there  is  nothing  faid  about  the  management  of 
workmen,  fervants,  and  labourers,  though  this  is  of  very 
great  confequence  to  a  Farmer,  becaufe  fo  much  of  his  work 
goes  through  their  hands.  I  have  on  this  account  chofen  it 
for  the  fubjeft  of  this  letter. 

Having  feveral  times  found  blunders  committed  by  mafons 
and  carpenters,  where  one  would  not  have  expeftea  to  find 
them,  I  was  at  firfl  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  it ;  but  con- 
fidering  the  matter  more  fully,  I  recolle&ed  that  the  foreman, 
or  head  workman,  came  and  began  the  job,  and  then  he  is  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  his  mailer,  and  fent  to  fome  other  place,  and  ano¬ 
ther  man  wax  fent  in  his  room  to  finilh  what  he  began  for  me. 
Here  lies  the  fault.  The  mailer  underftands  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  accordingly  gives  full  direflions  to  the  man  that  he  em¬ 
ploys  to  begin  the  work  ;  but  the  other  who  is  fent  to  go  on 
with,  and  perhaps  to  finilh  it,  never  had  any  particular  in* 

ftruflions, 
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ftru£lions,  nor  is  acquainted  with  the  plan  or  dcfign,  and  fo 
goes  on  and  thinks  he  is  right  ;  but  it  is  ten  to  one  he  com¬ 
mits  a  blunder  before  he  finifhes,  which,  in  fa£l,  is  not  his 
fault.  To  prevent  thefe  miftakes,  which  fometimes  are  ma¬ 
terial,  and  cannot  be  reftified  without  expence,  I  always 
found  itbeft  to  make  the  fame  workman  firiiffi  my  work  that 
began  it. 

In  giving  orders  to  my  labourers  (which  ffiould  never 
be  omitted  in  the  evenings)  I  am  as  particular  as  pofTible; 
and  if  the  work  they  are  going  upon  requires  fome  ingenuity, 
I  make  them  juft  begin  it  without  me,  in  order  to  make  them 
think  a  little,  if  poflible;  but  then  I  foon  go  to  them,  and 
examine  what  they  have  done,  and  point  out  their  miftakes, 
if  they  have  made  any  ;  and  reafon  with  them,  to  make  them 
underhand  what  they  are  about,  before  they  do  too  much. 
Now,  if  I  was  to  go  with  them  at  firft,  and  fnew  them  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  then  leave  them  to  copy  after  my  pattern,  I  find,  by 
experience,  they  almoft:  always  miftake. 

I  am  flrift  in  infilling  on  obedience  to  my  orders,  and  by 
that  means  I  am  obeyed ;  for  I  cannot  bear  their  excufes  and 
put-offs  which  they  always  have  at  their  fingers’  ends;  and  tho* 
I  am  fometimes  free  and  jocofe  with  my  fervants,  I  never  {of¬ 
fer  any  pertnefs  from  them,  that  may  feem  to  leffen  my  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  it,  I  make  them  add  Sir 
to  their  anfwers.  I  neither  curfe  them,  nor  fuffer  them  to 
ufe  profane  language,  if  I  know  it,  to  each  other ;  for  if 
a  labourer  has  no  reverence  for  his  Maker,  he  will  neither 
love  nor  fear  his  m after.  I  chufe  a  young  man  for  the  fore¬ 
man,  if  it  be  work  that  requires  fpirit;  young  men  may  be 
taught,  and  are  pleafed  with  an  office,  and  this  makes  them 
exert  thernfelves,  but  old  ones  know  too  much  to  be  taught 
even  by  their  mafters.  Too  many  labourers  ffiould  not  be  in 
one  company  ;  if  ten  men  trifle  but  one  hour  in  a  day,  there 
is  a  day’s  work  loft  for  one  man.  As  to  the  common  faying, 
that  one  hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  two  at  night — I  do  not 
find  this  true,  from  experience,  efpecially  in  harveft  time ; 
for  when  all  hands  are  at  work,  and  things  go  on  regular,  as 
much  work  is  done  in  one  hour  towards  night  as  is  done  in, 
two  almoft;  in  the  morning,  when  things  are  unfettled:  not 
that  I  am  againft  early  rifing  ;  I  know  it  is  the  Farmer’s  duty 
to  be  up  early.  But  the  following  rules,  which  I  lately  met 
with,  and  which  deferve  to  be  printed  and  hung  up  in  all 
kitchens  and  fervants’  halls,  are  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
I  can  add  on  this  ;  and  being  like  wife  mementos  for 
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maffers  and  miftreffes  of  families,  I  (hall  requeft  the  favour 
of  feeing  them  in  your  Magazine,  (though  they  have  already 
been  in  print;)  for  I  think  they  will  much  pleafe,  if  they  do 
not  edify,  your  readers. 

IV— Jinn.  An  OLD  FARMER. 


Admonitory  RULES  for  SERVANTS. 

A  Good  character  is  valuable  to  every  one,  but  efpecially  to  fer- 
vants,  for  it  is  their  bread ;  and  without  it  they  cannot  be 
admitted  into  a  creditable  family  :  and  happy  it  is  that  the  beft  of 
characters  is  in  every  one’s  power  to  deferve. 

Engage  yourfelf  cautioufly,  but  Hay  long  in  your  place  ;  for  long 
fervice  fhews  worth,  as  quitting  a  good  place  through  palfion  is  a 
folly,  which  is  always  repented  of  too  late. 

Never  undertake  any  place  you  are  not  qualified  for ;  for  pretend¬ 
ing  to  what  you  do  not  underftand,  expofes  yourfelf,  and  what  is 
liill  worfe,  deceives  thofe  whom  you  ferve. 

Preferve  your  fidelity  :  for  a  faithful  fervant  is  a  jewel,  for  whom 
no  encouragement  can  be  too  great. 

Adhere  to  the  truth  ;  for  falfhood  is  deteftable  ;  and  he  who  tells 
Cue  lie,  mud  tell  twenty  more  to  conceal  it. 

Be  ftriftly  honeft ;  for  it  is  fhameful  to  be  thought  unworthy  of 
trufl. 

Be  model!  in  your  behaviour ;  it  becomes  your  llation,  and  is 
pleafing  to  your  fuperiors. 

Avoid  pert  anfvvers ;  for  civil  language  is  cheap,  and  imperti 
nence  provoking. 

Be  clean  in  your  bufinefs ;  for  flovens  and  fluts  are  difrelpe&ful 
{ervants. 

Never  tell  the  affairs  of  the  family  you  belong  to;  for  that  is  a 
fort  of  treachery,  and  often  makes  mifehief ;  but  keep  their  fecrets, 
and  have  none  of  your  own. 

Live  friendly  with  your  fel low- fervants ;  for  the  contrary  deflroys 
the  peace  of  the  houfe. 

Above  all  things  avoid  drunkennefs ;  for  it  is  an  inlet  to  vice,  the 
ruin  of  your  chara&er,  and  the  deftruftion  of  your  conilitution. 

Prefer  a  peaceable  life  with  moderate  gains,  to  great  advantages 
with  irregularity.  j 

Save  your  money  ;  for  that  will  be  a  friend  to  you  in  old  age  :  be 
not  expenfive  in  drefs,  nor  marry  too  foon. 

Be  careful  of  your  mailer’s  property  ;  for  wadefulnefs  is  a  fin. 
Never  fwear ;  for  that  is  a  crime  without  excufe,  as  there  is  no 
pleafurc  in  it. 

Be  always  ready  to  aliifl  a  fellew-fervant ;  for  good-nature  gains 

the  love  of  every  one. 

0 


Never 
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Never  day  when  Tent  on  a  meflage  ;  for  waiting  long  is  painful 
to  a  mailer,  and  a  quick  return  Jfhews  diligence. 

Rife  early  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  recover  loll  time. 

The  fervant  that  often  changes  his  place,  works  only  to  be  poor ; 
for  the  rolling-done  gathers  no  mofs. 

Be  not  fond  of  increafmg  your  acquaintance;,  for  vifiting  leads 
you  out  of  your  bulinefs,  robs  your  mailer  of  your  time,  and  often 
puts  you  to  an  expence  you  cannot  afford  :  and  above  all  things  take 
care  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  ;  for  perfons  are  generally  the 
better  or  the  worle  for  the  company  they  keep. 

When  out  of  place  be  cautious  where  you  lodge  ;  for  living  in  a 
difreputable  houfe  puts  you  upon  a  footing  with  thofe  that  keep  it, 
however  innocent  you  are  yourfelf. 

Never  go  out  on  your  own  bufinefs  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
family,  leil  in  your  abfence  you  Ihould  be  wanted  j  for  leave  is 
light,  and  returning  pun  dually  at  the  time  you  promife,  fhews  obe¬ 
dience,  and  is  a  proof  of  fobriety. 

If  you  are  dilfatislied  in  your  place,  mention  your  objedions  mo- 
deftly  to  your  mader  or  midrefs,  and  give  a  fair  warning,  and  don’t 
negled  your  bulinefs,  nor  behave  ill  in  order  to  provoke  them  to 
turn  you  away ;  for  this  will  be  a  blemilh  in  your  charader,  which 
you  mud  always  have  from  the  lail  place  you  ferved. 
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The  Philofophical  Trcinfaclions,  epitomized.—* -Continued. 

The  Second  Journey  from  the  Cape  Town  into  the  Southern  Parts  of 
Africa',  undertaken  for  the  Difcovery  of  nenu  Plants ,  towards  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kev.  By  Mr .  Francis 
MaJfon>  one  of  his  Majefy's  Gardeners. 


MY  fecond  journey  was  performed  in  company  with  Dr.  Thunberg* 
a  native  of  Sweden  ;  who  was  fent  out  by  the  Dutch  to  colled 
plants  at  the  Cape,  and  is  on  that  errand  now  in  the  Dutch  Eaft  Indies. 

Sept.  11,  1773,  We  left  the  Cape  Town,  directing  our  com fe  along 
the  N.  W.  Coaft.  We  palled  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  but  the  weather  pro¬ 
ving  rainy,  and  attended  with  a  fog,  we  loft  our  intended  road,  and 
were  obliged  to  lodge  that  night  in  the  fields. 

12th,  We  came  to  Groene  Kloof,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India 
Company,  where  we  remained  leveral  days,  the  weather  being  rainy  and 
unfettled  ;  during  which  time  we  made  feveral  excurfions  along  the  fides 
of  the  hills,  and  alfo  over  a  large  fandy  defart  towards  the  lea  ftiore  ; 
where  we  found  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  plants,  and  feveral  animals 
peculiar  to  this  climate,  viz.  antelopes,  oftriches,  and  plovers  of  feveral 
forts. 

19th,  From  Groene  Kloof  we  palled  a  fmall  hill,  called  Konter  Berg 
and  from  thence  entered  a  large  barren  country,  named  Zwart  Land, 
(Black  Land.)  The  earth  is  a  grey  land,  level  for  many  miles,  and 
covered  over  with  low  Ihrubs  of  various  forts.  At  night  we  came  to 
a  farmer’s  houfe,  where  we  remained  two  days,  ranging  the  adjacent 
fields,  in  which  we  found  many  curious  plants,  and  Ihot  feveral  ani¬ 
mals,  as  dcenbocken,  hares,  partridges,  & c. 
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■Z7A I,  Still j  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  wc  travelled  o7er  a  deep,  far.dy 
country  with  great  fatigue  ;  when,  towards  the  evening,  we  arrived  at 
Saldana  Bay.  Here  we  lodged  with  a  fanner  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  bay; 
but  being  defirous  of  eroding  to  a  houfe  inhabited  by  fome  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fervants,  who  during  the  fiu  miner  leafon  fhootfeals  for  oil,  on  the 
23d  we  made  a  fignal  for  them  to  fend  their  boat;  which  they  immedi¬ 
ately  anfwered,  and  brought  11s  over  the  bay,  which  is  about  two  miles 
in  breadth,  where  we  were  hofpitably  entertained  by  the  m after.  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  direction  of  this  bay  is  laid  down  wrong  in  all  the  maps 
that  I  have  feen,  except  that  of  the  Abbe  De  la  Caille  ;  they  have  given 
it  a  right  Eaft  direction,  whereas  it  has  nearly  a  South  direction,  almoft 
p  irallcl  to  the  fea  coaft,  and,  I  fuppofe,  almoft  twenty  miles  in  length. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  difficult,  having  feveral  fmall  i Hands  in  it, 
and  the  adjacent  country  being  little  better  than  a  fandy  defart,  and  the 
water  brackifli  ;  it  is,  I  think,  improper  for  (hipping.  It  lies  about  50 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  the  Cape  Town.  We  found  here  great  variety  of 
curious  plants;  and  in  particular,  a  large  bulbous  root  growing  on  dry 
precipices,  which  the  Dutch  call  <ver gift -boll y  poifon  bulb;  the  juice  of 
which,  they  fay,  the  Hottentots  ufe  as  an  ingredient  to  poifon  their  ar¬ 
rows.  We  found  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  amaryllis ,  and,  by  the  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  fan  fhape,  we  called  it  amaryllis  dijlicha. 

27th,  From  Saldana  Bay  we  journeyed  to  Witte  Klip,  (White  Cliff) 
being  a  white  granite  ftone  of  an  enormous  fize  ;  from  the  top  of  which 
we  had  a  charming  view  of  the  fea  coaft  from  St.  Helena  Bay  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  whole  country  affords  a  fine  field  for  botany,  being 
enamelled  with  the  greateft  number  of  flowers  I  ever  faw,  of  exquifite 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Here  we  faw  numbers  of  wild  dogs,  and  fome 
of  them  fo  near  that  I  could  difeern  them  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
fox-hound.  They  go  in  large  packs,  and  do  great  damage  to  the  cat¬ 
tle.  They  alfo  deftroy  the  antelopes  wherever  they  go,  by  hunting  them 
down  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  hounds  do  a  ftag. 

30th,  To  St.  Helena  Bay,  where  the  Berg  Rivier  difeharges  itfelf, 
which  is  here  very  deep,  and  bordered  on  each  fide  by  extenfive  marfhes 
that  are  impaffable,  and  overgrown  with  very  high  reeds.  Thofe  reeds 
are  plentifully  flocked  with  birds  of  various  forts,  which  build  then  nefts 
upon  finch  of  them  as  hang  over  the  water.  There  is  one  bird,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  which  has  a  wonderful  efteit  among  the  green  reeds;  its  body 
being  a  bright  crimfon,  with  black  and  grey  wings  ;  and  by  the  bright- 
nefis  of  their  colours,  when  fitting  among  the  reeds,  thev  look  like  fo 
many  fcarlet  lillies  :  this  is  the  loxia  orix  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  fttll 
fome  of  the  lea  horfe,  or  hippopotamus  amfhibius ,  in  this  river  ;  but  it  is 
now  prohibited  to  fhoot  any  of  them,  as  they  aie  nearly  deflroved  for  800 
miles  from  the  Cape.  The  farmers  fhoot  them  for  their  flefti,  which 
they  etteem  as  good  as  pork ;  and  of  their  hide,  w Inch  is  extremely  thick, 
they  make  whips.  There  happened  at  this  time  a  great  flood,  that  pre¬ 
vented  our  crofting  the  river  at  this  place,  and  obliged  t.is  to  travel  four 
days  up  the  river  to  a  feny,  which  greatly  retarded  our  journey,  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  difficulties  by  the  deepnefs  of  the  land  and  the  brackifh- 
rufs  of  the  water  ;  nor  is  there  any  wine  or  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  owing  to  the  faltnefs  of  the  foil. 

"u6t.  6th,  We  came  to  the  pont  or  ferry,  where  we  collefted  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  plants,  particularly  ixia,  irides ,  and  gladioli. 

7th,  We  crofted  the  Berg  Rivier,  and  entered  a  fine  plain  country', 
called  24  Rivieren  Diftrift  ;  fo  called  from  the  number  of  fmall  rivulets 
winch  run  through  that  diftriEt,  and  difeharge  into  the  Berg  Rivier,. 
Here  wc  had  fome  four  wines,  and  oranges  and  lemons  in  great  plenty. 
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'  9th,  We  pafled  a  branch  of  that  chain  of  mountains  which  I  mention¬ 
ed  in  my  fir (l  journey.  They  continue  for  many  miles  further  to  the 
N.  W.  gradually  diminifhing  in  height  to  the  Weftern  fhore.  This  paf- 
l’age  over  the  mountains  is  called  Kartouw,  and  is  remarked  for  being 
one  of  the  molt  difficult  in  this  part  of  Africa  ;  which  we  found  true, 
being  obliged  to  lead  our  horfes  for  three  hours  amidft  inceffant  rain, 
which  made  the  road  fo  flippery  that,  by  often  tumbling  among  the  loofe 
itones,  they  had  their  legs  almoft  ftripped  of  the  fkin  j  and  the  precipices 
were  fo  deep,  that  we  were  often  afraid  to  turn  our  eyes  to  either  fide. 
Towards  fun-fet,  with  great  labour  and  anxiety,  we  got  fafe  to  the  o- 
ther  fide,  where  we  found  a  miferable  cottage  belonging  to  a  Dutchman. 
Being  however  cold  and  wet,  we  were  giad  to  take  refuge  under  his 
roof.  The  hut  had  only  one  room  ;  but  our  hoft  gave  us  a  corner  to 
fleep  in,  which  was  detached  by  hanging  of  reed  mats,  where  he  and  his 
wife  alfo  flept ;  and  in  the  other  end  lay  a  number  of  Hottentots  promif- 
cuoufly  together. 

10th,  We  eroded  the  Olyfant’s  Rivier,  nearly  130  miles  North  of  the 
Cape  Town,  where  we  entered  into  a  pleafant  valley,  bounded  on  each 
fide  by  very  high  mountains;  thofe  on  the  Eaft  had  their  fummits  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  it  being  then  their  fpring.  This  country  produces 
good  corn  and  European  fruit  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  oranges  and  le¬ 
mons  in  the  greateft  profufion  ;  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  great  iize.  They 
have  alfo  wine,  but  it  is  four  and  unwholefome;  which,  I  think,  may 
be  owing  to  their  planting  their  vines  in  wet,  marfhy  places.  The  fruit 
yields  watery  juices,  which  feldom  ripen,  but  produce  good  brandy. 
There  is  a  hot  bath  here,  which  we  vifited,  iffuing  from  the  fide  of  a 
mountain.  The  water  was  nearly  boiling  hot  at  the  place  it  iffued  out 
of  the  rock  j  and  the  people  who  ufed  it  affirmed,  that  it  was  hot  e- 
nough  to  boil  a  piece  of  meat.  I  obferved  an  orange-tree,  which  had 
been  either  raifed  from  a  lingle  feed,  or  planted  when  very  young,  in  a 
feam  of  the  rock  where  the  water  boiled  out,  which,  to  my  furprize,  flou- 
rifhed  amazingly,  and  ail  the  lides  of  the  bafon  where  the  people  bathed 
were  matted  round  with  the  fibres. 

nth,  1 2th,  13th,  14th,  We  travelled  along  the  banks  of  this  river^ 
making  (hurt  flages.  The  meadows  yielded  excellent  paflure  for  our 
cattle,  the  grafs  reaching  up  to  their  bellies,  but  of  a  coarfe  texture, 
being  chiefly  juncus>  feirpus,  and  cyperus. 

15th,  We  attempted  to  crofs  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  North 
fide  ;  but  found  it  impracticable,  having  overturned  our  waggons  on 
the  fide  of  a  precipice,  and  greatly  damaged  them,  which  obliged  us  to 
return  to  a  peafant’s  houfe  to  get  them  repaired.  This  done,  we  held  a 
confultation  what  courfe  to  take  ;  and  after  fome  warm  debates,  con¬ 
cluded  to  fend  our  waggons  round  to  a  place  called  Rood  Land^  there 
to  wait  for  us,  while  the  DoCtor  and  I  direfied  our  courfe  through  a 
country  called  Koud  Bocke  Veld,  or  Cold  Country  of  Antelopes  ;  fo 
named  from  a  fpecies  of  antelopes  which  inhabit  here,  called  Spring- 
bock.  This  animal  when  hunted,  inftead  of  running,  avails  i tie  1  f  of 
furprizing  fprings  or  leaps,  which  I  fhall  have  occalion  more  particularly 
to  mention  hereafter. 

17th,  We  directed  our  courfe  Eaflward  through  Elans  Kloof,  a  nar¬ 
row  winding  paflage  through  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  which  lies  td 
the  N.E.  of  Olyfant’s  Rivier.  T  his  road  is  rugged  beyond  description; 
confiding  of  broken  and  (battered  rocks  and  rugged  precipices,  eneoiri- 
pa  (Ted  on  each  fide  with  horrid  impaffable  mountain^  ;  the  fides  of  which 
a;c  covered  with  fragments  of  rocks  that  have  tumbled  down  from  the 
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fummits  at  different  times.  We  faw  few  plants  here,  only  feme  trees  of 
the  protea  grandijlora  thinly  difpcrfed  along  the  fkirts  of  thefe  mountains. 
We  crofted,  in  this  paflage,  feveral  fmall  rivers  of  the  pureft  water  I 
ever  beheld,  which  afforded  us  no  fmall  relief  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Towards  the  evening  we  entered  the  Koud  Bocke  Veld  ;  and  afterwards 
came  to  a  peafant's  houfe,  where  we  remained  that  night. 

x  8th,  19th,  20th.  We  travelled  through  the  Koud  Bocke  Veld,  where 
we  found  but  few  plants  :  the  face  of  the  country  being  exceedingly  bar¬ 
ren,  and  not  fo  much  as'a  fhrub  to  be  feen.  The  feafen  here  appeared 
to  be  two  months  later  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Town, 
although  the  diftance  be  not  above  a  hundred  miles,  in  a  dire6l  line  in 
a  Northern  dire&ion.  This  country  is  but  fmall,  containing  about  nine 
or  ten  Dutch  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fubfift  entirely  by  their 
cattle.  Their  winters  are  often  fo  fevere,  that  the  ground  is  covered 
with  fnow  for  ten  days  together;  and  their  early  calves  and  lambs  are 
often  killed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Neither  orange  trees 
nor  vines  will  live  here,  owing  to  the  bleakneis  of  itsfituation  ;  and  the 
boors  informed  us,  the  fummers  are  often  fe  unkindly,  that  their  wheat 
is  blighted  while  in  ear,  fe  that  they  purchafe  corn  with  their  cattle 
from  the  low  country  farmers.  The  country  is  encompafled  on  all  fuies 
W-ith  very  high  mountains,  almoft:  perpendicular,  confiding  of  bare  rocks, 
without  the  lead:  appearance  of  vegetation;  and  upon  the  whole,  has  a 
moft  melancholy  efieff  on  the  mind.  We  faw  feme  herds  of  thefpring- 
bocks,  a  fpecies  of  antelope,  as  obferved  before,  which  were  fe  fhy, 
that  we  could  not  come  within  mufket-fhot  of  them. 

u ft,  We  defcended  by  a  very  deep  path  into  another  fmall  country, 
called  Warm  Bocke  Veld,  encompaffed  alio  on  all  Tides  with  horrid 
mountains,  but  not  nearly  fe  barren.  Here  we  “had  feme  four  wine  and 
fruit;  we  were  alfo  delighted  to  fee  the  luxuriance  of  the  meadows,  the 
grafs  reaching  to  our  horfes  bellies,  enriched  with  great  variety  of 
ixi*,  gladioli ,  and  irides ,  moft  of  which  were  in  flower  at  the  Cape  in 
.  the  month  of  Auguft. 

22d,  We  had  a  high  chain  of  mountains  to  pafs  before  we  arrived  at 
Rood  Land,  where  we  expelled  to  meet  our  waggons.  Upon  enquiring 
about  the  road  thither  of  the  women,  with  whom  we  had  lodged  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  the  men  being  all  from  homo,  fe  that  we  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  a  guide;  they  informed  us,  there  was  only  one  pafs,  called  Mof- 
tart’s  Hoek,  which  was  very  dangerous  ;  and  that,  without  a  guide,  we 
fhould  run  the  rifle  of  lofmg  our  lives,  having  a  rapid  river  feveral  times 
to  crofs,  the  fords  of  which,  by  the  late  rains,  had  been  rendered  more 
dangerous  than  ufual.  We  were  a  little  intimidated  by  this  information  ; 
but  fortifying  ourfelves  with  fefolutibn,  we  proceeded,  and  in  an  hour 
arrived  at  the  firft  precipice,  where  we  looked  down  with  horror  on  the 
river,  which  formed  feveral  catara£ls  inconceivably  wild  and  romantic. 
This  pafs,  which  took  us  near  three  houis  march,  is  at  the  broadeft  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  in  general  not  above  an  eighth  part  of  one. 
The  mountains  on  each  fide  1  ifing  almoft  perpendicular  to  a  ftupendous 
height,  had  their  fummits  then  covered  with  fnow,  part  of  which  re¬ 
mains  till  March.  This  river,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  Broad  Ri¬ 
ver,  we  had  four  times  to  crofs.  The  ford  was  exceedingly  rough,  the 
bed  of  the  river  being  filled  with  huge  Hones,  which  tumble  down  from 
the  Tides  of  the  mountain  ;  but  we  thought  our  labour  and  difficulties 
largely  repaid  by  the  number  of  rare  plants  we  found  here.  The  bank 
of  the  river  fs  covered  with  great  variety  of  evergreen  trees,  viz.  brabe- 
jum  Jlcllatifolium ,  kiggelaria  Africana ,  myrtus  angujhfolia ,  and  the  pi  e- 
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cipices  are  ornamented  with  erica  and  many  other  mountain  plants  never 
defcribed  before.  At  night  we  arrived  at  Rood  Land,  where  we  found 
our  fervants  and  waggons,  and  being  a  little  fatigued  we  devoted  the 
next  day  to  reft  and  the  examination  of  our  plants.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  during  the  preceding  five  days  we  had  rather  fhortened  our  diftanee 
from  the  Cape,  by  reafon  of  the  impoftibility  of  taking  the  waggons  over 
the  mountains  with  us  ;  fo  that  we  were  now  one  day’s  journey  nearer 
the  Cape  than  we  had  been  on  Bocke  Veld. 

26th,  We  travelled  up  a  high  mountain,  called  Winter  Hoek,  on  the 
N.W.  of  Rood  Land,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  this  part  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  whofe  top  is  covered  with  fnow  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Here 
we  expected  to  find  plants  that  might  endure  the  feverity  of  our  climate  $ 
but  when  we  arrived  at  its  top,  we  found  nothing  but  a  few  grafles,  ref- 
tiones ,  elegiac  the  whole  mountain  confifting  of  rock,  lying  in  horizon¬ 
tal  Jirata ,  without  any  fort  of  earth,  except  a  little  decayed  rock  in  which 
the  graffes  grew.  From  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to  its  fummit  is  a 
good  day’s  journey,  it  being  very  rugged  and  difficult  to  mount.  We 
found  many  curious  plants  growing  along  the  borders  of  the  ftreams, 
which  run  in  great  plenty  down  the  mountain’s  fide.  Rood  Land  is  a 
fine  level  country,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  lofty  mountains,  except  on 
the  Eaft,  where  "the  valley  continues  for  feveral  days  journey  inclofed  by 
mountains  on  each  fide.  Thofe  on  the  Northern  fide  continue  for  feve¬ 
ral  hundred  miles  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  terminate  on  theEaftern 
coaft.  This  country  produces  corn  and  wine  in  abundance,  and  rood  of 
our  European  fruits,  which  have  been  planted  there  by  the  new  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  defendants  of  the  French  refugees;  a  civil,  hofpitable, 
and  induftrious  people. 

28th,  29th,  We  continued  our  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Broad 
River,  where  we  collected  many  remarkably  fine  flowers,  particularly 
one  of  the  lilaceous  kind,  with  a  long  fpike  of  pendulous  flowers,  of  a 
greenifh  azure  colour,  which  among  the  long  grafs  had  an  admirable  ef* 
fe<5l  (this  is  ixia  njiridis,) 

30th,  We  croffed  the  Hexen  Rivier,  (Witches  River)  which  has  a 
paflage  through  the  mountains,  and  joins  the  Broad  River;  this  place  is 
alfo  remarkable  for  a  hot  bath. 

3  r  ft,  We  pafled  on  to  Ko  Aree  Rivier,  where  we  found  many  new 
plants  ;  in  particular,  gerania  and  Jiapelia. 

Nov.  2d,  To  Koekman’s  Rivier,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with 
thick  woods,  and  furnifhed  with  a  variety  of  birds,  which  afforded  us 
good  fport.  The  trees  were  moftly  of  the  mimofa  nilotica  of  Linnaeus  ; 
the  fpecies  of  the  birds  I  have  not  yet  determined;  not  being  provided 
with  books  upon  Ornithology  to  fettle  one  half  of  thofe  which  I  coi- 
ledted  on  this  journey. 

[The  remainder  of  this  Journey  in  our  next .*] 

Article  XIV. — Obfer<vations  on  Refpiration,  and  the  Ufe  of  the 
Blood .  By  J of eph  Briefly,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fubjedt  in  phyfiology  that  has  engaged  more 
attention  than  that  of  the  ufe  of  relpiration  ;  but  by  what  property 
it  is  that  air  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  and  why  air 
that  has  been  much  breathed  will  no  more  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe, 
feems  not  to  have  been  difcovered,  till  it  in  fa£t  difcovered  itfelf  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Doctor’s  refearches  into  the  properties  of  different 
kinds  of  air,  which  had  at  firft  quite  another  objedt. 
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In  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments  it  clearly  appeared  that  refpi- 
ration  is  a  phlogiftic  procefs  affe£ting  air  in  the  very  fame  mannci  as 
ever)''  other  phlogiftic  procefs  affeds  it,  whether  by  putrefaction, 
the  effervefcence  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone,  or  the  calcination  ot 
metals,  &c.  diminilhing  its  quantity,  lelfening  its  fpecific  gravity, 
and  rendering  it  unfit  for  refpiration  or  inflammation  ;  but  leaving 
;t  in  a  {late  capable  of  being  reftored  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity 
by  agitation  in  water,  &c.  Having  made  this  difcovery,  the  Doctor 
concluded  that  the  ufe  of  the  lungs  is  to  carry  off  a  putrid  effluvium, 
or  to  difcharge  that  phlogifton  which  had  been  taken  into  the  fyf- 
tem  with  the  aliment,  and  was  become  as  it  were  effete ;  the  air 
that  is  refpired  ferving  as  a  menftruum  for  that  purpofe.  However, 
what  he  then  concluded  to  be  the  ufe  of  refpiration  in  general,  he 
has  now  (he  thinks)  proved  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  blood, 
in  confequence  of  its  coming  fo  nearly  into  contaCt  with  the  air  in 
the  lungs  ;  the  blood  appearing  to  be  a  fluid  wonderfully  formed  to 
imbibe  and  part  with  that  principle  which  the  chemifts  call  phlo¬ 
gifton,  and  changing  its  colour  in  confequence  of  being  charged 
with  it,  or  being  freed  from  it ;  and  affecting  air  in  the  very  fame 
manner,  both  out  of  the  body  and  in  the  lungs ;  and  even  notwith- 
flanding  the  interpofition  of  various  fubftances,  which  prevent  its 
coming  into  immediate  contaCt  with  the  air. 

Before  the  DoCtor  relates  his  own  experiments,  he  recites  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Haller,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lifter,  Whytt,  Boerhaave, 
Hales,  Hewfon,  &c.  concerning  the  ufe  of  refpiration  ;  and  then 
obferves,  that  it  may  appear  fomething  extraordinary,  that  among 
fuch  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  right  one  Ihould  never  have  been  io 
.much  as  conjectured. 

Refpiration  then  being  in  reality  a  true  phlogiftic  procefs ;  and 
fince  all  the  blood  in  the  body  pafles  thro  the  lungs,  in  which  the 
remarkable  change  between  the  colour  of  the  venal  and  arterial 
blood  takes  place  ;  the  DoCtor  thinks  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
it  is  by  means  of  the  blood  that  the  air  becomes  phlogilticated  in 
palling  through  the  lungs ;  and  therefore,  that  one  great  ufe  of  the 
blood  muft  be  to  difcharge  the  phlogifton  with  which  the  animal 
iyftem  abounds,  imbibing  it  in  the  courfe  of  its  circulation,  and 
imparting  it  to  the  air  with  which  it  is  nearly  brought  into  contaCt 
in  the  lungs ;  the  air  thus  aCting  as  the  great  menftruum  for  this 
purpofe. 

So  great  a  problem  deferving  as  much  illuftration  as  could  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  it,  the  Doctor  was  willing  to  try  whether  the  blood  was  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  retain  any  of  this  power  of  affecting  air  wnen 
congealed  and  out  of  the  body,  that  it  has  when  it  is  fluid  and  in 
the  body  ;  and  the  experiments  have  fully  anfwered  his  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  but  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to  the  article  itfelt. 

Mr.  Hewfon  obferved,  that  as  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  changed 
by  air  out  of  the  body,  it  is  prefumed,  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  the 
immediate  caule  of. the  fame  change  in  the  body,  and  that  this 

change 
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change  is  really  produced  in  the  lungs  ;  but  how  this  effeCt  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  not  yet  determined.  Nitre  having  a  Similar  effect  on  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  fome  have  attributed  this  difference  to  the  ni¬ 
tre  abforbed  from  the  air  while  in  the  lungs  ;  but  this,  he  fays,  is  a 
mere  hypothecs,  for  air  contains  no  nitre. 

In  anfwer  to  this.  Dr.  Prieftly  aferibes  this  effect  to  the  air  ;  es¬ 
pecially  fmee  he  has  proved,  as  he  apprehends,  that  atmofpherical 
air  confifts  of  earth  and  fpirit  of  nitre.  Poffibly  therefore  the  air 
we  breath  may  be  fo  far  decompofed,  as  to  communicate  Something 
of  nitre  to  the  blood  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs. 

The  DoCtor  concludes  with  obferving,  that  as  the  principal  ufe 
of  the  blood  feems  to  be  its  power  of  receiving  and  discharging 
the  phlogiilon,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  poffeffes  this  power  is  ea- 
fily  afeertained  by  the  age,  it  might  not  be  unworthy  of  being  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to  by  phyficians.  To  eflimate  the  goodnefs  of 
blood  according  to  this  criterion  nothing  is  requisite  but  to  obferve 
the  lightncfs  of  the  colour,  and  the  depth  of  the  light-coloured  Stra¬ 
tum,  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air  for  a  given  time.  In  cafes 
in  which  the  blood  is  unufually  black,  and  but  little  affected  by 
common  air,  it  Should  feem  that  breathing  a  purer  air  might  be 
preScribed  with  advantage. 

Article  XV. — 1 lajy  Methods  of  meafuring  the  Diminut ion  of 
Bulky  taking  place  upon  the  Mixture  of  common  Air  and  nitrous  Air ; 
together  <with  Experiments  on  Platina.  By  John  Ingenhoufz ,  M.  D. 
F,  R.  S.  Phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Maje files  at  Vienna.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. 

The  firff  of  thefe  eafy  methods  is  that  of  the  learned  Abbe  Fon¬ 
tana  ;  but  it  feems  the  DoCtor  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  force 
always  juil  the  fame  quantity  of  nitrous  air  into  the  veffel,  and  if 
this  quantity  is  not  always  juft  the  fame,  fome  variety  mull  happen 
in  every  experiment,  and  thus  an  exaCt  valuation  of  the  quantity  of  air 
abforbed  cannot  well  be  made.  To  obviate  in  Some  meafure  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  to  abridge  the  experiment  by  mixing  Suddenly  the  two  airs 
together,  he  contrived  an  inlirument,  of  which  a  drawing  accompa¬ 
nied  this  article ;  but  this  did  not  fhew  the  diminution  of  the  two 
airs  fo  exa<5lly  as  he  could  have  wilhed.  lie  then  contrived  another 
method  more  Simple,  and  perhaps  more  accurate,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  infert,  and  indeed  we  are  the  lefs  Solicitous  about  it 
from  his  informing  Sir  John  Pringle  that  it  requires  Some  practice 
to  perform  this  [easy,  simple]  experiment  with  dexterity. 

In  making  fome  experiments  with  platina,  he  found  that  on 
filling  a  Small  tube  with  the  particles  of  that  Stubborn  metal,  and 
directing  live  or  fix  electrical  exploSions  from  three  very  large  jars 
throughkhe  tube,  that  all  the  particles  appeared  in  Several  places  to 
have  been  melted,  and  Some  little  ones  Seemed  to  have  been  intirely 
in  a  fluid  date  ;  fo  that  though  platina  by  itfelf  is  not  at  all  fufible 
in  a  common  fire,  it  is  evidently  So  by  an  electrical  one.  ■. 

Article 
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Article  XVI.— •Experiments  on  Water  obtained  from  the  melted 
Ice  of  Sea-Water,  to  afcertain  whether  it  be  frejh  or  not ;  and  to  de¬ 
termine  its  fpecific  gravity  with  refpett  to  other  water.  Alfo  Experi¬ 
ments  to  fnd  the  degree  of  cold  tn  winch  fea-water  begins  to  freeze. 
By  Mr.  Edw.  Nairnc.  Addrejfed  to  Sir  John  Pringle >  Bart.  P.  R.  S . 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  in  confequence  of  it  having  been 
fuggefted,  in  a  converfation  at  which  Mr.  Nairne  was  preient,  that 
the  ice  of  fea  water  is  not  frefh  ;  and  that  if  the  ice  found  near  the 
Poles  be  really  fo,  it  mull:  probably  be  the  ice  of  frefh  water  dif- 
charged  into  the  fea  from  large  rivers  in  thofc  parts. 

It  appears  from  thefe  experiments  that  the  ice  of  fea-water  is  per¬ 
fectly  frefh ;  and  that  the  freezing  point  of  fea-water  Oiould  be  fixed 
in  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  at  28.5. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  comparative  gravity  of  feveral  waters,  he 
carefully  weighed  them,  having  previoully  brought  them  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat  by  a  thermometer.  The  refults  were  as  follow, 
viz.  Grains. 

Water  obtained  from  the  melted  ice  of  the  fea-water,  1614 

Diftilled  rain  water,  -  -  '  1612 

Water  taken  out  of  a  tub,  being  a  mixture  of  rain  and  fnow  ?  g 

water,  ) 

Sea-water,  -  -  -  .  -  J&5-3 

The  refiduum  of  the  fea-water  from  which  the  ice  before  ?  ^ 

mentioned  had  been  taken,  -  -  ) 

Article  XVII. — Meteorological  Journal ,  kept  at  the  Houfe  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  by  order  of  the  Prefdent  and  Council. 

•A  Committee  of  the  Society  lately  appointed  to  regulate  certain 
matters  relating  to  Meteorology  have  determined,  that  the  Society’s  * 
Meteorological  Year  fhall,  from  this  time  forward,  commence  with 
the  month  of  March  ;  to  the  end,  that  every  fuch  year  may  confift 
one  entire  fummer  and  one  entire  winter,  rather  than  of  the  pieces 
of  two  different  winters  with  the  entire  fummer  intervening,  as  muff 
always  be  the  cafe  when  the  Meteorological  Year,  in  conformity  to 
{fie  civil  reckoning,  begins  with  the  month  of  January. 

It  appears  from  this  journal  that  the  mean  height  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  without  for  the  whole  year  was  51,5 — of  the  thermometer 
within  $2,7 — and  of  the  barometer  29,833.  The  mean  of  all  the 
obfervations  made  with  the  magnetic  needle  in  part  of  June  and  July 
was  21°.  43', — and  of  the  dipping  needle  during  the  fame  period, 

7  20.  30  ,  which  concludes  this  part  of  the  volume. 


ERRATA. 

In  cor  lari,  p.  206,  for  Conflantine  the  Great,  read  Conftantine  the  IVth. 
F.  z';,  f»r  three  nad  twenty;  and  for  Supreme  King,  read  Suptcme  Being. 
P.  it  1 ,  fo.  light  tinhead,  r:ad  light  timbered. 
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POETRY. 


HYMENIAL  CAUTIONS  to 
the  FAIR  SEX. 

N  youth’s  gay  bloom,  ye  lovely  fair, 
Whilft  eafe,  and  affluence  banifih 
care; 

You,  in  foft  pleafures  wade  the  day, 
Amidft  the  debonair  and  gay  ; 

With  candour  read,  and  care  attend, 
Thefe  gentle  ftridlures  of  a  friend  ; 
Which  well  obferv  d,fecure  you’ll  tread. 
By  confcious  peace,  and  virtue  lead, 
Of  life  the  tragi-comic  ftage, 

Amidft  a  vain,  licentious  age. 

Shun  the  weak  Fop ,  whofe  only  care 
Is  to  adjuft  his  drefs,  and  air; 

Who  felf-enamour’d,  ne’er  to  you 
Refpedf  or  tendernefs  can  fhew. 

The  Rattle,  Rake,  and  Debauchee, 
Who  place  their  blifs  in  luxury  ; 

In  taverns,  flews,  and  fports,  and  noife, 
Averfeto  calm,  domeftic  joys. 

The  Infidel,  whofe  daring  aim 
Is  all  religion  to  defame  ; 

Who’ll  vow,  proteft,  his  honour  plight, 
Then  laugh  to  fcorn  each  facred  rite. 
The  plodding  Cit,  whofe  anxious  mind 
To  flocks  and  trade  alone  confin’d, 
The  arts  of  pleafingmuft  deteft, 

When  of  your  wealth,  and  you  pofleft. 
The  Sportfman  rude,  &  fullen  Clown, 
Whofe  features  ever  wear  a  frown  ; 
Whofe  vulgar  ways,  &■  aukward  mein, 
Excite  difguft,  and  raife  thefpleen. 
Each  fordid  wretch,  who  hopes  in  vain 
Your  hearts  by  fettlements  to  gain, 
Rates  female  merit,  wit  and  fenfe, 

By  pounds,  by  (hillings,  and  by  pence. 

Detefting  thefe  with  all  their  wiles, 
Affected  compliments,  and  l'miles ; 
Whene’er  you  condefcend  to  wed, 
Chufe  for  the  partner  of  your  bed 
W’hom  virtue,  and  religion  guide, 

F rom  thefe  extremes  of  vice  and  pride  ; 
Defcended  from  a  worthy  line, 

In  perfon,  graceful,  (if  not  fine) 

By  happy  nature  form’d  to  pleafe, 

By  blending  dignity  with  eafe  ; 
Difcreetly  gay,  politely  bred, 

In  men  and  fcience  duly  read, 

You  or  your  friends  to  entertain, 

With  ferious  or  amufive  vein  ; 

To  gain  refpeft  in  public  life. 

To  fhun  in  private  petty  ftrife: 

By  counfel  aid,  by  reafon  fway, 

As  love  and  duty  point  the  way  , 


Your  views  enlarge,  your  taftes  refine. 
And  fit  your  fouls  for  joys  divine. 

When  fuch  bright  youths  attra& 
your  choice, 

Regardlefs  of  the  public  voice. 

Or  wealth,  or  ftate,  thofetinfel  things. 
From  whence  no  real  comfort  fprings  ; 
*(  Health,  peace,  and  competence,’'1 
you  know, 

Are  all  you  can  enjoy  below: 

Of  thefe  fecure,  with  thofe  you  prize. 
The  arts  of  Coquetry  defpife ; 

With  gen’rous  warmth  their  fuits  ap¬ 
prove. 

For  love  alone  can  cherifh  love  ; 

That  tender  fympathy  infpire. 

And  mutual  fervour  of  defire, 

Which  fandlify  the  nuptial  rite. 

With  conftant  and  ferene  delight ; 
Make  each  revolving  period  fweet, 
And  blifs,  if  blifs  on  earth,  compleat* 

A  VISION. 

WEET  fleep  my  heavy  eye-lids 
prefs’d, 

And  gently  footh’d  my  cares  to  reft  ; 
When  ftraight  my  waking  foul  beheld 
A  rich  enamel’d  verdant  field, 

A  thoufand  flowers  of  lovely  hue. 
Painted  by  nature’s  pencil  grew  ; 

And  here  and  there  a  fountain  play’d, 
Difcover’d  tfiro’  fome  op’ning  glade. 
Sweet  mufic  charm’d  my  ravilh’d  ear. 
And  paradife  itfelf  feem’d  there. 

And  now  methought  a  lovely  train 
Of  youths  and  damfels  fill’d  the  plain  ,; 
They  pip’d  and  play’d,  and  danc’d  and 
fung, 

The  meadows  with  their  mufic  rung  : 
But  foon  their  merry  paftimes  ceafe  : 
For  lo  !  with  afpedt  grim,  Difeafe, 
With  her  attendants,  Grief  and  Pain, 
Came  fvviftly  pofting  to  the  plain. 

And  now  methought  th’  enamel’d 
greens, 

The  painted  flow’rs  and  golden  fcencs. 
No  more  appear’d  ! — no  longer  fmil’d 
But  horrid  defarts,  vaft  and  wild, 

I  faw — rude  mountains  feem’d  to  rife, 
And  pierce,  with  barren  tops,  the  {kies. 
The  raven  croak’d,  the  night  o wi 
feream’d, 

And  from  the  clouds  fierce  lightening 
gleam’d:  Can- 
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Confumptlon  weak,  with  meagre  face, 
Seiz’d  fome — tlio’  feeble  was  her  pace  : 
Seme  fever  bound  iivburning  chains  ; 
And  others  cholic  rack’d  with  pains  : 
Some  gout  furpriz'd,  and  others  flcne — 
My  ears  were  pierc’d  with  many  a 
groan  5 

They  call’d  on  death  with  hideous  cry. 
Death  foon  appear’d  (lor  death  was 
nigh  ;) 

All  pale  and  wan  he  feem’d  to  Rand, 

A  deadly  dart  was  in  his  hand. 

A  crown  upon  his  head  he  wore, 

And  in  one  hand  a  pidhire  bore  ; 

Upon  the  canvas,  flames  of  Are, 

And  horrid  fhapes,  and  fpedlres  due, 
With  wond’rous  ikill,  were  drawn — 
the  crowd 

Beheld — they  faw,  and  fhriek'd  aloud  ! 
With  lending  eyes  they  view’d  the  road 
Where  Virtue' leads  her  fons  to  God  ; 
And  curs’d  vain  pleafure’s  flatt’ring 
fmile, 

Which  did  their  eafy  hearts  beguile  : 
And  tempt  them  Virtue’s  paths  to  fly, 
The  paths  to  bleit  Eternity. 

Shock’d  at  the  fight,  I  turn’d  afide  : 
■When  io  !  my  ravifh’d  c\es  defery’d 
Fair  Virtue’s  fons  (a  glopcus  fhew  !) 
Kcw  did  my  raptur’d  bo  lorn  glow  ! 
Some  cares  &  toils,  ’tis  true,  the  good 
Bore,  as  they  pafs’d  thro’  Virtue’s  road; 
But  blooming  Health,  and  fair  Content, 
Their  comforts  and  afliflance  lent  5 
And  Confidence,  as  they  pafs’d  along, 
Whifper’d  fweet  peace  thro’  all  the 
throng. 

While  Virtue  bad  her  Ions  rejoice, 
Like  heav’nly  mufic  was  her  voice  ! 

44  Soon  fhali  life’s  Itormy  Teas  fubfide, 
44  Andall  be  calm  &  fmooth  (flie  cry’d) 


44  When  life’s  declining  fun  is  low, 

44  And  night  o’er takes  you,  as  you  go  ; 
44  Fear  not — feme  gleams  fhail  then  be 
giv’n, 

44  Of  endlefs  blifs  and  promis’d  heav’n; 
“  And  if  from  me  you  never  ftray, 

44  I’ll  lead  you  to  Eternal  Day." 

■<••<••<••«>•••>■••>••>••>••>••>•>•• 

The  HARDY  SOLDIER. 

OWhy  is  man  fo  thoughtlefs  grown  ? 

Why  guilty  fouls  in  hafle  to  die? 
Vent’ring  the  leap  to  worlds  unknown, 
Heedlefs,  to  aims  and  blood  they  fly. 

Are  lives  but  worth  a  foldicr’s  prey  ? 

Why  will  ye  join  fuch  wide  extremes. 
And  flake  immortal  fouls  in  play 
At  defperate  chance  Sc  bloody  games  ? 
Valour’s  a  nobic  turn  of  thought, 
Whofe  pardon’d  guilt  forbids  her 
fears  : 

Calmly  (he  meets  the  deadly  fhot, 
Secure  of  life  above  the  liars. 

But  Fp.f.nzy  dares  eternal  Fate, 

And  fpur’d  with  Honour’s  airy 
jd  reams. 

Flies  to  attack  th’  infernal  gate, 

And  force  a  pafiage  to  the  fumes.— 

Thus  hov’ring  o’er  theWellern*  plains, 
Sung  heavenly  love  in  Gabriel’s 
form  ; 

Young Thk  a  so  felt  the  moving  flrains, 
And  vow’d  to  pray  before  the  florm. 
Anon  the  thund’ring  trumpet  calls, 
Vows  are  but  wind,  the  Hero  cries  ; 
Then  fwears  by  Heaven, — and  fcalcs 
the  walls, 

Drops  in  the  ditch — dtfpairs — arid  dies. 
*  America. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  John  Wh**e  for  the  favourable 
opinion  he  entertains  of  our  Magazine.  His  offer  of  a 
cJefign  for  a  Farm-houfe  and  offices,  is  kindiy  accepted  ;  at  the 
fanie  time  we  wifh  to  have  the  jeale  adapted  to  the  lize  ot  our  work. 
We  hope  he  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  our  hinting,  that  many  new 
Farm-houfes  are  much  too  large;  hence  we. often  fee  very  good 
rooms  ufed  for  apples,  corn,  &C; 

V7.  j.  defire-.  our  correfpondents  to  favour  him  with  a  receipt  to 
difcharge  the  ftains  of  red  wine  from  light-coloured  cloth  or  linen. 

A  preat  many  cf  the  Marquis  of  Worceller’s  inventions  are  either 
whimncal,  paradoxical,  or  imprn&ieable.  If  our  Mechanical  Cor- 
rcjfioiti'ent  will  illuftrate  the  few  ufeful  ones,  we  will  oblige  him  by 
iLlerunp  tucra. 
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The  ASjIZE  of  BREAD,  as  fet  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  Tuef 
day,  Nov.  11th.  lb.oz.dr. 

The  Penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  0108 
Houfhold,  o  14  4 

Two-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  150 
Houfhold,  1  12  8 

Three-penny  Loaf,  Wheaten,  215  8 

HoufholdjZ  id  12 
To  weigh ,  1 0  be  fold  fory 

lb.  oz.  dr.  s.  d. 
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.//  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE.  [ Continued .] 

BEFORE  we  difcovered  America,  the  Indians 
wanted  fpirituous  liquors;  but  new  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  thefe  is  the  principal  end  they  purfue,  in  their 
treaties  with  us  ;  and  from  this  they  fuffer  inexpref- 
fible  calamities  ;  for  having  orce  began  to  drink,  they 
can  preferve  no  meafure,  but  continue  a  fuccefiion 
of  drunkennefs  as  long  as  their  means  of  procuring 
liquor  lafts.  In  this  condition  they,  lie  expofed  to 
all  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  which  waftes  them 
by  a  train  of  the  moil  fatal  diforders.  They  perifh 
in  rivers  and  marfhes  ;  they  tumble  into  the  fire  ; 
they  quarrel,  and  very  frequently  murder  each  other; 
in  fhort,  excefs  in  drinking  among  this  uncivilized 
people,  is  a  public  calamity.  The  few  among  them 
who  live  free  from  this  evil,  enjoy  the  reward  of 
their  temperance  in  a  robuft  and  healthy  old  age.. 

Though  the  women  have  generally  the  laborious 
part  of  the  ceconomy  upon  themfelves,  yet  they  are 
far  from  being  the  fiaves  they  appear ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  the  honours  of  the  nation,  are  on  the  fide 
of  the  women.  They  even  hold  their  councils,  and 
have  their  fhare  in  all  deliberations  which  concern  the 
ftate.  No  nation  among  them  is  without  a  regular 
marriage,  in  fome  of  which  there  are  many  ceremo¬ 
nies;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  bride’s  preferring 
the  bridegroom  with  a  plate  of  corn.  Their  marriages 
are  not  fruitful,  feldom  producing  more  than  two  or 
three  children  ;  probably  that  fevere  life  which  both 
fexes  lead,  is  not  favourable  to  procreation  ;  and  the 
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habit  unmarried  women  have  of  procuring  abortions, 
in  which  they  rarely  fail,  makes  them  the  more  unfit 
for  bearing  childrena  fterwards.  This  is  one  rea- 
fon  of  the  depopulation  of  America  }  for  whatever 
Ioffes  they  fufter,  either  by  epidemical  diforders  or  by 
war,  are  repaired  (lowly.  The  children  are  generally 
born  without  help,  when  they  are  immediately  dipped 
into  cold  water  and  walked,  which  is  repeated  every 
morning  for  a  long  time,  by  which  means  they  acquire 
fuch  firength,  that  they  are  never  deformed  or  rickety. 

Almoft  the  foie  occupation  of  the  Indian  is  war, 
or  fuch  an  exercife  as  qualifies  him  for  it  *,  his  whole 
glory  confifts  in  this.  His  cruelty  to  the  prifoners  is 
inconceivable  •,  the  women  forgetting  the  human  as 
well  as  the  female  nature,  leem  transformed  into 
fomething  worfe  than  furies,  and  even  out-do  the 
men  in  this  feene  of  horror. 

The  Indians  have  fcarce  any  temples  for  religious 
worfhip.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  very  little 
idea  of  God.  Others  entertain  better  notions.  They 
have  fome  ceremonies  that  feem  to  fhew  they  had 
once  a  more  regular  form  of  religious  worfhip  *,  for 
they  make  a  fort  of  oblation  of  their  firft  fruits,  and 
have  in  their  feflivals  many  things  that  very  proba¬ 
bly  came  from  a  religious  origin.  They  are  great 
obfervers  of  omens  and  dreams,  and  pry  into  futu¬ 
rity  with  great  eagernefs  ;  hence  they  abound  in  di¬ 
viners,  augurs,  and  magicians. 

As  to  religion  among  the  Cherokees,  fays  Lieut. 
cTimberlake ,  in  his  Memoirs,  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  think  for  himfelf,  whence  flows  a  diverflty  of  opi¬ 
nions  among  thofe  that  do  think,  but  the  major  part 
do  not  give  themfelves  that  trouble.  They  generally 
concur  however,  in  the  belief  of  one  Superior  Being, 
who  made  them  and  governs  all  things,  and  are 
therefore  never  difeontented  at  any  misfortune, 
becaufe  they, fay,  4  the  Man  above  would  have  it  io.’ 
They  believe  in  a  reward  and  punifhment,  and  fay, 
4  they  know  very  well,  that  if  they  are  good,  they 
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c  /hall  go  up  •,  if  bad,  they  diall  go  down  ♦,  and  that 
c  no  preacher  can  tell  them  more.5 

They  have  few  religious  ceremonies,  or  dated  times 
of  worthip.  The  green  corn  dance  feems  to  be  the 
principal,  which  (as  I  have  heard)  is  performed  in  a 
very  folemn  manner,  in  a  large  fquare  before  the 
town-houfe  door  :  the  motion  here  is  very  flow,  and 
the  fong,  in  which  they  offer  thanks  to  God  for  the 
corn  he  has  fent  them,  is  far  from  unpleafing. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  to  add 
here,  fome  farther  account  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
celebrated  Major  Rogers.  They  have,  fays  he,  a 
command  of  every  paffion  except  revenge,  beyond 
what  philofophers  or  chriftians  ufually  attain  to.  You 
may  fee  them  bearing  the  mod  fudden  and  unexpec¬ 
ted  misfortunes  with  calmnefs  and  compofure  of  mind, 
without  a  word  or  change  of  countenance ;  even  a 
prifoner,  who  knows  not  where  his  captivity  may 
end,  or  whether  he  may  not  in  a  few  hours  be  put 
to  a  mofc  cruel  death,  never  lofes  a  moment’s  deep 
on  this  account ;  and  eats  and  drinks  with  as  much 
chearfulnefs  as  thofe  into  whofe  hands  he  has  fallen. 

Their  courage  and  refolution  under  ficknefs  and 
pain,  is  truly  furprizing.  A  young  woman  will  be 
in  labour  a  whole  day  (but  this  is  very  rare)  without- 
uttering  one  groan  or  cry  *,  diould  die  betray  fuch  a 
weaknefs,  they  would  immediately  fay,  that  die  was 
unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could 
not  fail  of  being  cowards.  Nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  fee  perfons,  young  and  old  of  both  fexes, 
fupporting  themfelves  with  fuch  condancy  under  the 
greated  pains  and  calamities,  that  even  when  under 
thofe  fhocking  tortures  which  prifoners  are  frequently 
put  to,  they  will  not  only  make  themfelves  chearful, 
but  provoke  and  irritate  their  tormentors,  with  mod 
cutting  reproaches. 

Their  method  of  declaring  war  is  very  folemn, 
and  attended,  as  the  Major  fays,  with  many  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  terror.  In  the  fird  place,  they  call  an  affem- 
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bly  of  the  Sachems,  [old  men]  and  warriors,  to  deli¬ 
berate  on  the  affair;  in  which  congrefs  the  women 
have  a  voice,  as  well  as  the  men.  Take  our  author’s 
farther  account  in  his  own  words  : 

<c  When  they  are  affembled,  the  prefident  or  chief 
fachem  propofes  the  affair  they  have  met  to  confult 
upon,  and,  taking  up  the  hatchet  (which  lies  by 
him)  fays,  who  among  you  will  go  and  fight  againft 
fuch  a  nation  ?  who  amongft  you  will  gc  and  bring 
captives  from  thence,  to  replace  our  deceafed  friends, 
that  our  wrongs  may  be  avenged,  and  our  name  and 
honour  maintained  as  long  as  rivers  flow,  grafs  grows, 
or  the  fun  and  moon  endure  ?  He  having  thus  faid, 
one  of  the  principal  warriors  rifes,  and  harangues  the 
whole  affembly  ;  and  then  addreffes  himfelf  to  the 
young  men,  and  inquires,  who  among  them  will  go 
along  with  him  and  fight  their  enemies  ?  when  they 
generally  rife,  one  after  another,  and  fall  in  behind 
him,  while  he  walks  round  the  circle  or  parade,  till 
he  is  joined  by  a  fufficient  number.  Generally  at 
fuch  a  congrefs,  they  have  a  deer,  or  fome  bead: 
roaffed  whole  :  and  each  of  them,  as  thev  confent  to 
go  to  war,  cuts  off  a  piece  and  eats,  faying,  this  way 
will  I  devour  our  enemies,  naming  the  nation  they 
are  going  to  attack.  All  that  chufe,  having  per¬ 
formed  this  ceremony,  and  thereby  folemnly  engaged 
to  behave  with  fidelity  and  as  a  good  warrior,  the 
dance  begins,  and  they  ling  the  war  long;  the  matter 
of  which  relates  to  their  intended  expedition  and 
conqueff,  or  to  their  own  {kill,  courage  and  dexterity 
in  fighting,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
vanquifh  and  extirpate  their  enemies  ;  all  which  is 
expreffed  in  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  pathetic  manner, 
and  with  a  tone  ot  terror.  So  great  is  the  eloquence 
cr  influence  of  their  women  in  thefe  confutations, 
that  the  final  refult  very  much  depends  upon  them. 
If  any  one  of  thefe  nations,  in  conjunction  with  the 
chiefs,  has  a  mind  to  excite  one,  who  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  depend  upon  them,  to  take  part  in  the 
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’war,  either  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  her  hufband,  fori, 
or  near  relation,  or  to  take  prifoners,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  fuch  as  have  died  in  her  family,  or  are  in 
captivity,  /he  prefents,  by  the  hand  of  fome  truftv 
young  warrior,  a  firing  of  wampum  to  the  perfon 
whofe  help  fhe  folicits ;  which  invitation  feldom  fails 
of  its  defired  effed:.  And  when  they  folicit  the  alli¬ 
ance,  offenfive  or  defenfive,  of  a  whole  nation,  they 
fend  an  embaffy  with  a  large  belt  of  wampum,  and 
a  bloody  hatchet,  inviting  them  to  come  and  drink 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The  wampum  made 
ufe  of  on  thefe  and  other  occaftons,  before  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Europeans,  was  nothing  but 
fmall  /hells,  which  they  picked  up  by  the  fea-coafts 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  :  and  now  it  is  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  cylindrical  beads,  made  of  fhells 
white  and  black,  which  are  efteemed  among  them  as 
filver  and  gold  are  among  us.  The  black  they  call 
the  moft  valuable,  and  both  together  are  their  great- 
eft  riches  and  ornaments  }  thefe  among  them  anfwer- 
ing  all  the  ends  that  money  does  among  us.-  They 
have  the  art  of  ftringing,  twifting,  and  interweaving 
thefe  into  their  belts,  collars,  blankets,  mogafons, 
&c.  in  ten  thoufand  different  fizes,  forms  and  figures, 
fo  as  to  be  ornaments  for  every  part  of  drefs,  and 
expreftive  to  them  of  all  their  important  tranfabtions. 
They  dye  the  wampum  of  various  colours  and  /hades, 
and  mix  and  difpofe  them  with  great  ingenuity  and 
order,  and  fo  as  to  be  fignificant  among  themfelves 
of  almoft  any  thing  they  pleafe :  fo  that  by  thefe 
their  records  are  kept,  and  their  thoughts  communi¬ 
cated  to  one  another,  as  ours  are  by  writing.  The 
belts  that  pafs  from  one  nation  to  another,  in  ail 
treaties,  declarations,  and  important  tranfablions, 
are  carefully  preferved  in  the  palaces  or  cabbins  cf 
their  chiefs,  and  ferve  not  only  as  a  kind  of  record 
or  hiftory,  but  as  a  public  treafure.  It  muft,  howe¬ 
ver,  be  an  affair  of  national  importance  in  which 
they  ufe  collars  or  belts,  it  being  looked  upon  as  a 
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very  great  abufe  and  abfurdity  to  ufe  them  on  trifling 
occafions.  Nor  is  the  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  of  lefs 
importance,  or  lefs  revered  among  them  in  many 
tranfadions,  relative  both  to  war  and  peace  I  he 
bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made  of  a  kind  of  foft  red  ftone, 
which  is  eafily  wrought  and  hollowed  out  • j  the  Item 
is  of  cane,  elder,  or  fome  kind  of  light  wood,  painted 
with  different  colours,  and  decorated  with  the  heads, 
tails  and  feathers  of  the  moil  beautiful  birds,  &c. 
The  ufe  of  the  calumet  is  to  fmoak  either  tobacco, 
or  fome  bark-leaf,  or  herb,  which  they  often  ufe  in- 
ftead  of  it,  when  they  enter  into  an  alliance,  or  on 
any  ferious  occafion,  or  folemn  engagements ;  this 
being  among  them  the  mod  facred  oath  that  can  be 
taken  the  violation  of  which  is  eneemed  molt  lnia- 
mous,’  and  deferring  of  fevere  punifhment  from 
Heaven  When  they  treat  of  war,  the  wnole  pipe 
and  all  its  ornaments  are  red ;  fometimes  it  is  red 
only  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  difpofition  ot  the  fea¬ 
thers  &c  one  acquainted  with  their  cuftoms  will 
know,  at  firft  fight,  what  the  nation  who  prefents  it- 
intends  or  defires.  Smoaking  the  calumet  is  alfo  a 
-  religious  ceremony  upon  fome  occafions,  and  in  all 
treaties  is  confidered  as  a  witnefs  between  the  parties ; 
or  rather  as  an  inftrument  by  which  they  invoke  the 
fun  and  moon  to  witnefs  their  fincenty,  and  to  be,  as 
it  were,  guarantees  of  the  treaty  between  them.  This 
cuftom  of  the  Indians,  though  to  appearance  fome- 
what  ridiculous,  is  not  without  its  reafonsj  for,  they 
finding  fmoaking  tended  to  difperfe  the  vapours  of 
the  brain,  to  raife  the  fpints  and  qua  lfy  them  for 
thinking  and  judging  properly,  introduced  it  into 
their  counfels,' where,  after  their  refolves,  the  pipe 
was  confidered  as  a  feal  of  their  decrees,  and,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  performance  thereof,  it  was  lent  to 
thofe  they  were  confulting  an  alliance  or  treaty  wit  . 
fo  that  fmoaking  among  them  in  the  fame  pipe  is 
equivalent  to  our  drinking  together,  and  out  of  the 

fame  cup.”  \to  be  continued. ] 
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Article  II. 

The  natural  Hijlory  and  Cultivation  of  Burnet. 

[To  illuftrate  the  Plate  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  No.  VI.] 

THERE  have  been  many  difputes  about  the  true  name 
and  fpecies  of  this  plant.  It  Teems,  however,  to  be 
pretty  generally  agreed,  that  it  is  the  Pimpinella  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  Tragofelinum  of  Tournefort,  and  to  be  the  plant 
commonly  known  by  the  Great  Meadow  Burnet.  But  ti H 
botanifts  give  us  better  deferiptions,  we  fhall  leave  them  to 
fettle  the  true  meaning  of  their  own  terms.  The  French  call 
it  Bo uc age. 

The  difeovering  a  winter  pabulum  for  cattle,  was  thought 
to  be  an  objeFt  highly  meriting  the  attention  of  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  Their  fecretary  was  di- 
refled  to  write  to  the  perfons  diffinguifhed  for  knowledge  in 
matters  of  this  kind  in  every  part  of  Europe,  to  enquire  what 
was  the  practice  in  their  refpcFtive  countries  as  to  this  point, 
and  likewife  to  beg  their  own  private  opinions  regarding  it. 
The  ir  anfwcrs  fupplied  but  little  light,  by  no  means  affording 
the  fo  much-  wifhed  for  information. 

The  late  Mr.  Rocque,  a  gardener,  offered  Burnet  as  being 
peculiarly  fuited  to  this  purpofe,  from  its  hardinefs  in  retaining 
its  vegetation  in  winter,  its  early  growth  in  the  fpring,  and 
its  copious  produff  in  fummer.  The  Society  having  feen  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  plant  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  were  led 
to  believe,  that  burnet  would  prove  a  winter  food  for  cattle, 
and  accordingly  offered  premiums  for  the  cultivating  of  it. 
Thefe  premiums  had  the  defired  effeff,  and  burnet  was  cul¬ 
tivated  both  in  drill  and  broad-caff,  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Farmers  are  however  much  more  likely  to  adopt  the  broad- 
caff  than  the  drill;  and  this  or  any  other  plant  can  be  of  little 
advantage  to  the  nation  till  its  cultivation  be  generally  adopted 
by  Farmers. 

The  land  on  which  it  is  Town,  (hould  be  in  fine  order,  laid 
down  very  fmooth,  and  as  free  as  poffible  from  weeds,  efpe- 
cially  couch-grafs.  The  harrow  mentioned  in  our  lafl  for 
cleaning  lucerne,  is  one  of  the  beff  inflruments  for  extirpating 
this  weed.  About  fourteen  pounds  of  burnet-feed  is  ufually 
fown  on  an  acre.  Half  this  quantity  would  be  nearly  or 
quite  fufficient  if  the  feed  was  good,  which  it  feldom  is.  It 
may  be  fown  at  any  time  from  A]  1  ‘  *  n  1  ' 


vered  over  with  a  light  harrow. 
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Left  time,  as  it  will  not  require  to  be  weeded  fo  often,  and 
will  cover  the  ground  like  a  carpet  by  Chriltmas,  and  be  eaily 
for  pafture  the  next  fpring  ;  befides,  its  growth  is  more  un¬ 
certain  when  (own  in  the  fpring.  It  preferves  its  verdure  all 
the  winter,  continuing  to  grow  (though  {lowly )  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  injury  from  froft  or  fnow,  however  fevere.  T  here 
is  a  wild  burnet,  which  does  not  live  through  tne  winter, 
which  fome  have  miftaken  for  this  plant,  Great  caie  mull  be 
taken  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  the  fir  ft  year;  the  lecond 
year  it  will  be  fo  luxuriant  and  bufhy,  as  to  keep  ltfcl  f  iree 

from  weeds,  by  choaking  them. 

Its  cultivation  is  neither  hazardous  nor  expenfive  ;  it  grows 
faff  even  in  dry  weather,  and  will  certainly  pcrfeFi  its  feed 
twice  in  one  fummer,  and  commonly  iafts  fix  y<  ars. 

From  various  trials  it  appears,  that  burnet  may  he  fown 
with  fpring  corn,  without  any  injury  to  the  crop,  and  is 
thereby  kept  much  freer  from  weeds;  hence  it  (  pens  a  \eiv 
profitable  method  of  procuring  a  quantity  of  excellent  w  inter 
food  for  fheep  or  neat  cattle  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  grafs 
cultivated  which  conduces  moie  to  prefer\e  fheep  from  the 
rot,  or  to  cure  them  when  juft  tainted,  than  burnet ,  of  which 

we  could  give  well  attefted  proofs. 

The  mod  proper  time  to  cut  it  for  hay,  is  as  foon  as  the  plant 
is  in  bloom;  for  the  fialks,  when  it  Hands  for  feed,  become 
dry,  hard,  and  dicky,  and  of  courfe  the  hay  muft  be  but  in¬ 
different,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  made  while  the 
{talk  is  tender  and  juicy. 

Burnet  is  very  wholefome  and  nourifhing  for  horfes,  fheep, 
cows  and  pigs,  and  affords  both  corn  and  hay,  the  feeds  being 
little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  fome  of  the  Welfh  oats.  It  makes  good 
butter,  and  never  blow's  or  hoves  cattle.  It  will  flounfh  on 
light,  ftony,  gravelly,  flinty,  or  chalky  foils.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  tranfplanted  like  lucerne,  and  will  grow  faff  after 
tranfplantation,  even  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  to  be  dry. 

When  it  is  though*  proper  to  feed  it,  we  would  earneltly 
recommend  the  farmer  to  hurdle  it  off,  01  to  tuni  in  a  large 
Hock  to  eat  it  off  in  a  fliort  time  ;  otherwife  the  fheep  or  cat¬ 
tle  will  feed  on  the  young  and  tender  (hoots,  and  do  great  in¬ 
jury  to  the  crop  by  trampling  on  it;  this  hint  fhould  be 
adopted  in  all  fimilar  calc  *,  for  .he  grafs  will  fhoot  again  much 
fooner  by  being  fed  off  quick  and  clofe. 

It  muft  not  however  be  diffembled,  that  in  fome  places 
both  horfes,  cattle,  and  fheep  abfolutely  refufe  to  touch  burnet, 
and  will  fooner  fiarve  than  eat  it ;  while  in  others,  they  will 
eat  it  very  greedily.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  intimate. 
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•that  an  experiment  fhould  be  tried  upon  a  fmall  plot  of  land 
before  the  Farmer  engages  too  far  in  its  cultivation.  This 
extreme  fondnefs  or  diflike  in  cattle,  is  hitherto  unaccounted 
for ;  hut  is  generally  fuppofed  to  he  owing  to  the  plants  im¬ 
bibing  a  difagreeable  taint  from  the  foil  in  which  itgrows. 

Though  it  may  be  prefumed  in  general,  that  animals,  by 
inftinCi,  chufe  thofe  plants  which  are  falutary,  and  rejeCl  the 
hurtful  ones,  yet  experience  fufficiently  fhewrs,  that  this  rule 
is  not  invariable,  nor  is  inftinft  always  infallible,  among  do- 
Tncltic  animals  at  lead  ;  which  having  but  little  freedom  of 
choice  in  their  food,  have  their  talle  in  all  probability  de¬ 
praved  as  much  as  that  of  the  human  fpecies.  Every  Far¬ 
mer  knowxs  that  fome  cows  will  not  at  firft  touch  turnips, 
and  that  many  take  to  them  with  reln&ance, ;  and  yet  it  is 
equally  well  known,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  kind  of  green 
food  more  nourilhing,  or  more  palatable,  to  both  fheep  and 
cattle,  after  they  have  been  once  acculfomed  to  eat  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  freely  eating  plants  which  are  at  firft 
offered  them,  does  not  in  every  inftance  afford  a  certain  proof 
of  the  plant’s  being  either  wholefome  or  even  innocent.  Lin¬ 
naeus  obferves,  that  animals  which  have  been  ufed  to  feed  in 
the  open  fields,  are  commonly  hurt  when  put  into  wood¬ 
lands,  by  eating  plants  that  are  pernicious,  which  the  cattle 
that  were  bred  in  them  have  learned  by  experience  to  avoid. 
Here  then  it  is  experience  and  not  inftinCi  that  guards  from 
danger. 

The  Swedifh  naturalifts,  by  a  numerous  fet  of  experiments, 
have  endeavoured  to  difeover  what  plants  are  eaten  or  re¬ 
jected  by  horfes,  oxen,  {beep,  goats,  and  fwine.  A  laudable 
example  1  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  this  nation, 
which  gives  the  molt  liberal  encouragement  to  almoft  every 
other  kind  of  improvement,  fhould  never  once  have  thought 
of  applying  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  public  money  (and  a 
fmall  proportion  would  fuffice)  towards  the  profecution  of 
fuch  national  experiments  in  agriculture,  as  exceed  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  perform.  [See  Effays  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  Part  II.] 

Article  III. 

The  natural  hiflory  and  cultivation  of  Sheep’s  Fescue. 

[To  illuftrate  the  plate  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  No.  VI.] 

OHEEP’s  Fefcue  [Fejluca  Ovina]  is  the  firft  fpecies  in 
^  Hudfon’s  Flora  Anglica.  In  the  modern,  or  Linnaean 
fyftem,  it  is  called  Feftuca  panicula  fecunda  coarClica,  culmo 
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tetragono  muliufculo,  foliis  fetaccis.  FI.  Succ.  91. — Sp.  pi.  73. 
This  grafs  is  the  moft  efteemed  in  Sweeten  for  [beep  ;  it  is  pe¬ 
rennial  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  found  in  the  fineft 
dry  fiieep  paflures  in  great  plenty,  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Wales;  but  feldom  grows  till  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  open 
paflures  where  (beep  commonly  feed,  on  account  of  their 
being  fo  fond  of  it.  Its  feeds  ripening  fo  early  has  disappoin¬ 
ted  many  in  their  fearch  for  it,  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  this  circumftance. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  obferves,  contrary  to  what  Linnaeus  fays, 
that  either  fheep  or  fame  other  animals  do  eat  the  flowering* 
ftems  of  this  grafs ;  for  when  he  fearched  for  it  upon  Banflead 
Downs,  he  could  fee  no  part  of  it  but  the  radical  leaves,  ex¬ 
cept  among  bufhes  near  the  hedges,  where  it  was  guarded 
from  the  fiieep. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  during  the  fummer,  the  Tartars 
chufe  to  fix  in  thofe  places  where  is  the  greateft  plenty  of  this 
grafs,  becaufe  it  affords  a  moll;  whoiefome  nourilhment  to  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  hut  chiefly  fiieep;  and  that  the  fepulchral 
monument  of  the  ancient  Tartars  are  moftly  found  in  places 
which  abound  with  this  grafs,  which  fiiews  that  it  has  long 
been  valued  among  them. 

Very  little  has  been  faid  about  this  valuable  grafs  by  our 
Englifh  writers;  its  cultivation  having  been  totally  difre- 
garded  ;  it  is  not  mentioned,  (or  at  leaf!  we  have  not  found  it 
mentioned)  in  Miller’s  Dictionary  ;  we  mufl  therefore  have 
-  recourfe  to  Effays  on  agriculture,  [Part  II.  p.  232,  242,  399.] 

This  judicious  and  fenfible  effayift  having  taken  fume  notice 
of  this  kind  of  native  grafs  [  fee  Farmer’s  Magazine,  p.  218.] 
adds,  that  it  has  a  juft  claim  to  a  more  particular  fbareof  the 
Farmer’s  attention,  than  it  has  ever  yet  obtained  among  us, 
being  much  praifed  by  the  Swedifh  naturalifts  for  its  fingu- 
lar  value  as  a  pafture  for  fheep  ;  this  animal  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  fonder  of  it  than  of  any  other  grafs,  and  fattening 
upon  it  more  quickly  than  upon  any  other  kind  of  food  what¬ 
ever.  And  indeed  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  and 
its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  feem  very  much  to  favour  the 
account  which  they  have  given  us  of  it. 

On  fowing  the  feeds  of  this  plant  I  found  that  they  fpring 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs ;  but  the  leaves  are 
at  firft  no  bigger  than  horfe  hairs.  From  each  feed  fprings 
up  one  or  two  of  thofe  hair-like  filaments,  which  in  a  fhort 
time  fend  out  new  ofFsetts,  fo  as  quickly  to  form  a  fort  of 
tuft,  which  grows  larger  and  larger  till  it  forms  the  dofeft  pile 
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of  grafs  pofnble,  refembling  a  clofe  hair  brufh  more  than  any 
thing  I  know.  In  April  and  May  it  pufhed  forth  an  innu¬ 
merable  quantity  of  flower  ftalks,  that  afforded  an  immcnfe 
quantity  of  hay,  (in  proportion  to  the  fpot  of  land)  it  being 
To  dole  throughout  that  the  fcythe  could  fcarcely  cut  it. 
This  was  allowed  to  Hand  till  the  feeds  ripened  ;  but  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Hal ks  were  quite  blanched,  and  almoft:  rotted  fot 
want  of  air.  The  flower  flalks  are  ufually  about  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  high,  but  fometimes  attain  the  height  of  two  feet. 

I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  alter  a  few  yeart>,  it  produces 
fewer  feed-lfalks,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves  than  at 
fir  ft.  But  however  that  may  he,  it  is  certain,  that  if  thcfe  are 
eaten  down  in  the  fpring,  it  does  not,  like  rye-grafs,  perfiflin 
a  continued  tendency  to  run  to  feed,  but  is  at  once  deter¬ 
mined  to  jpufn  forth  an  abundance  of  leaves  without  almofl: 
any  flalks  at  all ;  and  as  all  domeftic  animals,  but  more  ef- 
pecially  fheep,  are  extremely  fond  of  this  grafs,  they  bite  it 
fo  clofe  as  not  to  fuffer  a  fnigle  feed-ftalk  fcarcely  to  efcape 
them  ;  fo  that  the  botanift  will  often  fearch  in  vain,  when  lie 
is  treading  it  under  his  feet.  The  heft  time  to  difcover  it  in 
any  pafture  is  to  fearch  for  it  in  winter,  when  the  tufts  may 
be  eafily  diftitiguifhed  from  every  other  kind  of  grafs,  by  their 
extraordinary  clofenefs,  and  the  deep  green  colour  of  their 
leaves. 

It  feems  to  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  although  it  is  imagined 
that  it  would  flourifh  heft  in  a  light  Tandy  foil,  as  it  can  evi¬ 
dently  live  with  lefs  moifture  than  almoft  any  other  kind  of 
grafs;  being  often  feen  to  remain  in  the  fods  or  turfs  that 
have  been  employed  for  coping  ftone  walls,  after  all  the  other 
graffes  that  grew  in  them  have  difappeared.  It  is  likewifc 
frequently  found  on  poor  barren  foils  where  hardly  any  other 
plant  can  be  made  to  grow  at  all ;  and  on  the  furface  of  dry 
worn-out  peat  mofs,  where  no  moifture  remains  fufficient  to 
fupport  any  other  plant  whatever  :  but  in  neither  of  thefe 
fuuations  does  it  thrive,  as  it  is  there  only  a  weak  and  un- 
fightly  plant,  very  unlike  what  it  is  when  it  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  eftablifhed  upon  a  good  foil,  although  it  is  fel* 
domer  met  with  in  this  laft  than  in  the  former. 

From  this  laft  circumftance  it  appears,  that  thofe  who  ima¬ 
gine  a  plant  is  always  found  naturally  on  that  foil  in  which  it 
molt  delights,  and  where  it  will  grow  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion,  may  be  very  often  deceived,  as  fome  particular  circum- 
ftances  may  prevent  its  flourifliing,  or  even  growing  in  the 
moft  favourable  foils,  while  it  may  yet  grow  and  be  eftablifhed 
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in  foils  that  are  much  lefs  favourable.  This  I  am  fatisficd  is 
exa&ly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  this  plant ;  for  as  its  fird  llioots 
are  extremely  weak,  it  isihen  eafily  overpowered  by  almod 
every  other  kind  of  plant,  and  may  therefore  be  eafily  (mo¬ 
thered  in  a  good  foil  by  the  dronger  grades,  or  at  lead  be 
kept  in  a  puny  date;  but  fhould  the  feeds  be  fcattered  on  a 
poor  foil  where  fcarcely  any  other  grafs  grows,  it  may  then 
take  root  and  thrive,  as  being  free  from  any  obdru£tion. 

As  therefore  it  is  fo  difficult  to  meet  with  a  good  rich  foil 
in  fuch  circumdanccs  as  to  permit  this  plant  naturally  to  eda- 
blifli  itfelf,  and  as  we  have  very  great  reafon  to  imagine  that 
this  is  a  very  valuable  grafs,  we  have  the  cleared  proof  that 
could  be  wifhed  for,  of  the  impofTibility  of  obtaining  on  all 
occafions  the  fined  padure,  by  allowing  nature  to  operate 
without  any  affidance.  Heaven  has  endowed  man  with  rea* 
fon,  that  by  the  exercife  thereof  he  may  promote  his  own 
felicity;  and  hath  fubjeded  many  of  thofe  obje&s  that  may 
minifter  to  his  wants,  to  particular  natural  inconveniencies, 
which  is  in  his  power  to  remove,  and  thus  render  them  more 
eminently  ufeful  to  him.  For  indance,  if  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  are  fowcd  on  a  rich  proper  foil,  the  field  will  foon  be 
covered  fo  as  to  exclude  other  plants  ;  bv  which  means  a  full 
crop  may  be  obtained  in  foils  where  nature  could  hardly  ever 
have  edablifhed  it. 

This  valuable  plant  will  grow  upon  fuch  foils  as  hardly  any 
other  kind  of  grafs  could  live  upon;  and  though  the  Farmer 
will  not  expect  a  crop  nearly  equal  to  what  would  grow  upon 
his- richer  lands;  yet  it  is  no  fmall  convenience  for  him  to  have 
a  plant  with  which  he  can  at  once  cover  his  mod  barren  fpots, 
which,  without  this  care,  might  have  remained  without  her¬ 
bage  for  many  years. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  faid  about  this  plant  continuing 
green  all  the  winter,  nor  point  out  the  benefits  which  the 
Farmer  may  reap  from  this  valuable  quality.  I  have  been 
very  particular  with  regard  to  this  plant,  becaufe  as  far  as  my 
obfervations  extend,  it  promifes  on  many  accounts,  to  be  a 
mod  valuable  acquifition  to  the  Farmer,  and  therefore  judly 
demands  a  very  particular  fhare  of  his  attention. 

|  Ike  natural  kijlcry  and  cultivation  of  Madder  in  our  next.] 

Article  IV. 

A  Receipt  for  a  Cough  or  Cold  in  Sheep. 

S  I  R, 

I  Now  fend  you  a  receipt  for  coughs  or  colds,  to  which  fheep 
at  certain  feafons  are  fo  much  fubjeft. 

Take 
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Take  of  fena  two  ounces;  choice  rhubarb,  fweet  fennel- 
feeds,  juniper-berries,  guaicum  lhavings,  each  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  three  pints. — Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days;  then  drain  off  the  tin&ure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces 
of  powdered  fugar  candy. 

One  fpoonful  of  this  tinfh.tre  given  in  a  little  warm  ale  in 
the  morning,  is  an  admirable  remedy.  Something  like  this 
is  Daffy’s  Elixir,  which  is  much  approved  of  for  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  but  as  mod  people  widi  to  prepare  their  own  medi¬ 
cines,  rather  than  trud  to  thofe  prepared  by  other  people,  I 
was  willing  to  give  you  a  receipt  that  is  equal  to  any  and  fupe- 
rior  to  molt  that  have  been  offered  to  the  public. 

,  Bath ,  Nov.  5,  3776.  VARRO. 


Article  V. 

The  Ant  Ponder,  fo  much  ufed  in  Germany  to  preferve  Sheep 
from  the  Rot  in  rainy  feafons. 

S  I  R, 

PROVIDENCE  frequently  points  out  to  us  very  fimple 
remedies  which  are  as  efficacious  in  many  diforders,  as 
the  mod  elaborate  and  expenfive  ones.  The  judnefs  of  this 
remark  is  confirmed  by  the  happy  effefts  obtained  by  the 
celebrated  ant-powder,  which  is  greatly  extolled  in  Germany 
as  a  prefervative  from  thofe  diforders  that  are  occafioned  by 
continual  rainy  weather. 

When  the  ants  have  done  working,  which  is  generally  in 
autumn,  take  one  of  the  hills,  ants  and  all,  fcooping  it  out 
quite  to  the  bottom,  and  dry  it  in  an  oven  till  both  the  ants 
and  earth  may  be  crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers: 
let  it  then  be  powdered  and  fifted  very  fine,  and  kept  dry  for 
ufe.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  this  powder  mixed  with  half 
a  pint  of  oats,  and  fpnnkled  with  powdered  fait,  falt-water, 
or  human  urine,  fhould  be  given  to  a  fheep  once  a  week  in- 
very  wet  feafons. 

Bath ,  Nov.  i£,  J776.  VARRO. 

[Bifhop  Pcntoppidan,  in  his  hiflory  of  Norway,  remarks,  that 
Bears  retire  to  their  dens  foon  after  Michaelmas,  where  they  remain 
all  tiie  winter  without  any  food  ;  and  that  when  they  go  out  in  the 
fpring,  their  iiomachs  are  fick  and  drawn  up  by  fuch  long  falling, 
flere  inilind!  or  rather  Providence,  diredls  the  Bear  to  a  cure,  which 
is,  by  fwailowing  an  ant-hillock,  which  fcours  his  infide,  and 
cieanfes  and  itrengthens  his  fromach.  It  is  at  leafl  poflible,  that  this 
furnifhed  the  hint  for  the  Ant-Powder.] 

Article 
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Article  VI. 

A  Drink  for  a  Horfe  which  has  the  Grtafe. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

\  Mong  the  many  receipts  which  you  have  publifned  m 
jTX  the  Farmer  s  Magazine ,  I  fee  none  for  the  diforders  in 
that  ufeful  animal  the  horfe.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
accept"  add  publifh  thofe  receipts  which  I  have  already  lent 
you,  which  encourages  me  to  p  re  lent  you  with  one  for  horfes 
when  they  have  got  that  troublefome,  but  common  diforder, 
the  greafe. 

Take  two  quarts  of  beef  brine,  and  bod  it  till  it  comes  to 
one  quart ;  then  add  four  ounces  of  powdered  rofm,  and  three 
ounces  of  fpirits  of  turpentine.  Let  the  horfe  lad  twelve 
hours  and  then  give  him  this  drink  ;  he  mud  now  lad  twelve 
hours  more,  when  you  mud  give  him  a  little  warm  water  and 
a  madi  of  malt.  This  may  be  repeated  in  four  or  five  days, 
if  necedary,  and  the  good  effe&s  will  foon  be  feen.  It  will 
be  of  great  fervice  when  horfes  have  got  any  bad  humours  in 
the  blood.  The  horfe  commonly  dales  much  after  it,  and 
his  urine  fometimes  fmeils  very  drong.  I  can  allure  you 
from  experience,  this  drink  is  a  very  good  one. 

Nov .  16,  1776.  A  IVtJt  Country  Farmer .  ^ 

Article  VII. 


A  Receipt  for  the  Jaundice. 

Mi-.  Sylvan, 

following  receipt  for  the  jaundice  was  made  public  by 
the  late  Lord  Biakeney.  Having  feen  it  exhibited  with 
fuccefs,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  preferved  in  your  Magazine, 
which  I  condantlv  read. 

Nov,  12  thy  1 776.  CLERICUS. 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg  and  two  glades  of  fpring  water, 
beat  them  all  together,  and  drink  the  whole  od  at  a  draught : 
repeat  it  occafionally. 

Article  VIII. 


A  fimple  method  ef  knowing  whether  a  perfon  who  has  the  Stone 
has  an  Ulcer  in  his  Fdadder. — From  A ro infield’ s  Surgery, 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

THE  work  from  which  I  have  extrafied  the  following 
fimple  decifive  experiment,  being  held  in  the  highed 
eftimation,  nothing  farther  is  necedary  to  recommend  it  as 
an  article  for  a  Ufeful  family  companion. 

NovnM,  1776.  -  STAFFORDIENSIS. 

Put 
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Put  a  little  of  the  fediment  at  the  botton  of  the  chamber¬ 
pot  into  a  large  glafs,  and  pour  fome  clear  pump  water  into 
it.  If  there  is  any  matter ,  the  water  will  become  milky  ;  but 
if  there  is  [the  natural]  mucus  only,  it  will  flu&uate  in  the 
water,  without  difcolouring  it,  or  however  but  little. 


Article  IX. 

A  curious  anatomical  comparifon  of  a  good  Idorfc. 

A  Horfe,  to  be  a  good  one,  ought  to  have  three  parts  of  a 
•*  **  woman,  a  wide  cheft,  plump  buttock,  and  long  hair; 
three  of  the  lion,  the  ffatelinefs,  the  boldnefs,  and  the  fire  ; 
three  of  the  bull,  the  eye,  the  noftril,  and  the  joint;  three 
of  the  fheep,  the  nofe,  the  mildnefs,  and  the  patience  ;  three 
of  the  mule,  the  ftrength,  the  perfeverance  in  labour,  and  the 
foot ;  three  of  the  flag,  the  head,  the  leg,  and  the  Ihort  hair; 
three  of  the  wolf,  the  breaft,  the  neck,  and  the  hearing  ;  three 
of  the  fox,  the  ear,  the  tail,  and  the  trot;  three  of  the  fnake, 
the  memory,  the  fight,  and  the  moulding ;  and  three  of  the 
hare  or  cat,  the  running,  the  flep,  and  the  fupplenefs. 

. . .  ■  mi  ■■■■■■■■riwm— — — — 

Article  X. 

Of  Diftilled  Spirits ,  with  fome  choice  Receipts. — Continued. 

WE  fhall  now  treat  of  fpirits  impregnated  with  the  volatile 
oils  of  vegetables,  which  have  joined  to  thofe*  the  aro¬ 
matic,  cordial,  or  other  virtues,  which  refide  in  the  oils. 

Hung  ary  Water.  Aqua  Regina.  Hungarice . 

Take  of  rofemary-flowers,  juft  gathered,  two  pounds;  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  quarts;  put  them  together,  and  im¬ 
mediately  diftil  in  a  water  bath. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  infomuch  as  to  be  in  common 
ufe  as  a  perfume.  It  is  difficult  to  make  it  in  the  lequifite 
perfe&ion;  the  vinous  fpirit  fhould  be  extremely  pure  ;  the 
rofemary  tops  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full  blown  upon 
them,  and  committed  immediately  to  diftillation,  particular 
care  being  taken  not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  managing  the  procefs  therefore  feems  to  be,  to  firfl 
place  the  fpirit  in'the  Hill,  and  then  fet  in  above  the  liquor  an 
iron  hoop  with  an  hair-cloth  ftretched  over  it;  upon  this  lightly 
lay  the  flowers,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  juft  lufficient  to  raile 
7  R  r  the 
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the  fpirit.  Probably  the  fupcriority  of  the  French  Hungary- 
water  to  that  prepared  among  us,  is  owing  to  fome  fkilful  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  kind,  and  employing  a  perfeftly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia,  fome  fage  and  ginger 
are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  former, 
and  two  ounces  oj  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of  the  rofcmary. 

Simple  Spirit  oj  Lavender. — Spirit  as  Lavendulce  Simplex. 

Take  of  Lavender  flowers,  frefh  gathered,  a  pound  and  a 
half;  proof  fpirit,  one  gallon.  Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  a 
balneum,  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  tc  be  obferved  here,  as  in  the  diflil- 
lation  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both  of  them  when  made  in 
perfeffion,  are  very  grateful  and  fragrant ;  they  are  frequently 
rubbed  on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the  notion  of  refrefhing  and 
comforting  the  nerves;  and  likewife  taken  internally,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  tea-fpoon-ful,  as  a  cordial. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender. — Spiritus  Lavendulce 

Comp  efit  us. 

Take  of  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pints ;  fpirit  of 
rofemary,  one  pint;  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
red  faunders,  three  drams.  Digeft  them  together  ;  and  then 
ffrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

The  digeftion  fhould  be  performed  without  heat,  and  not 
too  long  continued  ;  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the  fpiri^  will 
.  be  confiderably  injured. 

This  is  a  grateful  reviving  cordial,  and  has  long  been  held 
in  great  efteem  under  the  name  of  Palsy  Drops,  in  all 
kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of 
age.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken  upon  fugar  from  ten  to 
eighty  or  an  hundred  drops. 

Spirit  of  Scurvy: grafs. — Spiritus  Cochleamcz. 

Take  of  feurvy-grafs,  ten  pounds;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
five  pints.  Let  the  herb,  frefh  gathered  and  bruifed,  be 
ffeeped  in  the  fpirit  for  twelve  hours ;  then  with  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath  diflill  off  five  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of  the  feurvy-grafs,  and  may  be 
given  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this  herb  is  proper,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  drops.  The  fpirit  newly  diftilled,  is 
extremely  pungent,  but  if  long  kept,  even  in  clofe  veffels, 
becomes  remarkably  lefs  fo.  The  makers  of  this  fpirit  fre¬ 
quently  add  horfe  radifh  root,  and  fometimes  fubffitute  it 
entirely  for  feurvy-grafs.  Golden 
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Golden ,  or  Purging  Spirit  of  Scurvy-grafs.—Spiritus 

Cochlearioe  Aureus. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs,  one  pint;  gamboge,  one 
ounce.  Diffolve  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit,  and  if  any  fedi- 
ment  falls  to  the  bottom,  carefully  decant  the  tinged  liquor 
from  it.  This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with  fcammony,  or 
refin  of  jalap  inlfead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  efteem  among  the  common  people, 
and  ftronglv  recommended  by  the  venders  in  all  kinds  of  fcor- 
butic  diforders.  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  indifferent  medi¬ 
cine,  and  little  deferves  the  pompous  title  given  it.  It  may 
be  taken  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or 
mixed  with  fyrup. 

Anhalt  Water . — Aqua  Anhaltina . 

Take  of  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  olibanum,  one  ounce; 
aloes  wood,  three  ounces;  cloves,  cinnamon,  cubebs,  rofe- 
mary-flowers,  galangal,  maftich,  nutmegs,  each  fix  drams; 
faffron,  two  drams  and  a  half;  bay-berries,  fennel-feed, 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  wine,  five  pints.  Pulverize 
thofe  ingredients  which  require  fuch  treatment,  and  digeft 
the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for  fix  days ;  then  diftil  with  an 
exceeding  gentle  heat  in  balneo  maiias;  the  liquor  which 
runs  clear,  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  turbid,  and  kept  by 
itfelf.  Where  the  addition  of  mu  Ik  is  required,  fifteen  grains 
thereof  are  to  be  tied  in  a  bag,  and  fufpended  in  the  head  of 

the  If  ill.  , 

We  have  inferted  this  compofition  from  the  Brandenburgh 

Pharmacopoeia,  on  account  of  its  being  held  in  fome  places 
in  great  efteem.  It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or  paralytick  limbs, 
againft  catarrhs,  old  pains,  and  aches,  &c.  and  hkewifc  given 
internally  in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce,  for  (lengthening  the 
ftomach,  difcuffmg  flatulences,  relieving  colicky  pains,  and 
promoting  the  uterine  purgations.  It  is  very  unpleafant  to 
the  palate ;  the  aromatics,  though  fufficiently  numerous,  and 
in  confiderable  quantity,  not  giving  over  near  enough  to  cover 
the  ftrong  flavour  of  the  turpentine;  there  are  not  many  of 
them,  indeed,  that  give  over  any  thing  at  all. 

Articl  e  XI. 

The  bejl  method  of  bringing  the  Tea-plant from  China  io  England' 

feeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  plenty  from  the  tea 
1  country,  fhould  be  fown  in  tubs  or  pots  about  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  our  Eaft-India  (hips  from  Canton,  1  hete 
r  Rr  2  rauft 
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mud  be  well  fecuretl  by  a  wire  covering  to  keep  them  from 
the  rats,  which  will  otherwise  deftroy  thofe  plants  as  foon  as 
as  they  come  out  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  feeds  fhould 
be  preferved  in  bees-wax,  (melted  with  a  gentle  heat)  in  order 
to  be  fown  at  different  times  in  the  voyage,  and  likewile  to  be 
brought  home.  The  earth  fhould  be  llir red  near  the  edges  to 
prevent  any  mouhJinefs;  and  to  prevent  the  faline  vapour  from 
being  too  much  abforbed  by  the  earth,  a  flight  covering  of 
mofs  or  chaff  may  nowand  then  be  repeated.  This  covering 
will  likewife  prevent  the  earth  growing  too  dry  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  fave  the  growing  fibres  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
fun’s  rays  in  thofe  hot  climates  :  when  the  plants  appear,  they 
mud  be  kept  as  far  as  poflible  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea  in 
rough  weather. 

When  the  feeds  are  to  be  inclofed  in  wax,  they  mud  fird 
be  very  carefully  wiped  quite  clean  and  dry,  for  the  lead  dirt 
or  damp  will  turn  to  mouldinefs  and  rot  them  ;  and  after  each 
feed  is  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  coat  of  foft  bees-wax,  they 
fhould  be  put  into  fmall  wooden  boxes,  wherein  there  has 
been  poured  fome  melted  wax,  jud  at  the  time  that  the  wax  is 
cool  enough  to  bear  one’s  finger  in  it,  and  is  dill  fluid  ;  when 
they  are  thus  covered  with  wax,  all  cracks  which  proceed 
from  the  fbrinking  of  the  wax,  mud  be  dopped  quite  clofe 
with  very  foft  wax.  The  cover  of  the  box  then  may  be  put 
on  and  kept  in  an  airy  cool  place. 

The  bed  foil  for  the  feed  is  a  frefh  foapy  crumbling  loam, 
fuch  as  the  under  turf  of  earth  of  many  of  our  commons  in 
England.  They  mud  have  but  a  moderate  fhare  of  water 
during  the  voyage,  juft  fo  much  as  will  keep  the  earth  from 
being  hard  and  binding  ;  the  covering  the  tubs  with  mofs  will 
greatly  prevent  this.  If  by  accident  the  tops  of  the  young 
plants  fhould  he  broken  off,  the  roots  fhould  not  be  thrown 
away,  as  they  may  fhoot  again. 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus  has  now  fome  tea  trees  which  were 
brought  over  in  the  year  1763  by  Capt.  Ekenberg,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  Swedilh  Ead-Indiaman.  The  Captain  fowed 
them  in  good  earth  juft  upon  his  departure  ;  and  took  care  to 
keep  them  as  much  as  poflible  from  the  faline  vapour  of  the 
fea  ;  thev  are  now  in  a  fine  thriving  date  in  the  phyfic  gar¬ 
den  at  Upfal. 

By  pnrfiiingthis  method,  we  may  bring  feeds  or  plants  in  a 
vegetating  date  r« >  England,  from  the  remotedpart  of  the  world. 

[For  the  natural  hidory  of  the  tea  plant,  and  the  method  of 
curing  green  and  bohea  tea,  fee  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  No.  II.] 

Article 
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Article  XII. 

Dijjertation  on  Manures.  By  Columella.  Continued. 

HP  HE  RE  is  fcarcely  any  poin  in  common  hufbandrv  in  which 
both  writers  and  practical  Farmers  are  fo  much  divided 
in  their  opinions,  as  about  the  belt  and  mod  proper  time  for 
watering  land.  Some  contend  for  beginning  to  throw  the 
water  over  the  land  in  autumn,  others  in  the  fpring,  and  on 
no  account  before  the  warm  weather  commences.  Each  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  own  experience,  for  railing  the  bed;  crop  and  the 
fweetelt  grafs.  One  would  fuppofe  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  afeertain  this.  I  have  found  many  enfible  Farmers  obftinately 
retaining  their  own  opinion,  and  condemning  thofe  who  di- 
re£t  a  different  time  for  bringing  on  the  water*  who  have  yet 
changed  their  fentiments  on  feeing  fome  happy  effects  to 
which  they  were  before  Grangers,  by  managing  their  water 
meadows  in  a  different  manner.  Let  us  hear  what  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Miller  fays  on  this  head  : 

“  The  time  for  drowning  land,  (fays  he)  is  ufually  from 
November  to  the  end  of  April ;  but  though  this  is  the 
general  practice,  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  it  for  many  reafons. 
The  fir  11  is  that  by  the  wet  lying  continually  on  the  ground  in 
winter,  the  roots  of  the  liner  forts  of  grafs  are  rotted  and  de- 
droyed ;  and  by  letting  on  the  of  water,  at  the  feafens  when 
the  feeds  ol  docks,  and  other  bad  weeds,  which  commonly 
grow  by  river  Tides,  are  falling,  thefe  feeds  are  carried  upon  the 
land,  where  they  remain  and  grow,  and  fill  the  ground  with 
bad  weeds,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  molt  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  meadows  in  England,  the  grafs  in  general  being  deffroyed* 
fo  that  the  rufhes,  docks,  and  other  trumpery  make  up  the 
burden  of  thefe  lands;  but  if  thefe  meadows  were  judicioufly 
managed,  and  never  floated  till  March  or  April,  the  quantity 
of  fweet  good  grafs  would  be  thereby  greatly  increafed,  and 
the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  meadows  preserved.” 

Thefe  fentiments  are  defended  by  many  writers,  upon  the 
principle  of  water  flarving  the  land  in  winter,  and  being  be¬ 
neficial  only  in  a  warm  fpring  or  fumm$r. 

With  proper  deference  to  Air.  Miller’s  judgment,  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  and  a  botanifl,  I  always  confidered  him  as  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  Farmer.  If  he  had  ever  been  in  Dorfetlhire  or  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Wiltfhire,  and  had  taken  notice  of  their 
water  meadows,  he  mull;  have  been  convinced  ol  his  mifiake. 
He  would  not  have  feen  the  ground  full  of  bad  weeds,  nor 
the  burden  made  up  with  rufhes,  docks,  and  other  trumpery. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  thought  that  the  Dorfetfhire  ewes  and  lambs  were 
kept  with  weeds  ?  and  \  e't  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  the 
water  brought  earlier  upon  the  land  or  continued  later  than 
in  the  two  counties  I  have  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  many  (otherwife)  good 
Farmers,  who  could  not  on  any  account  be  perfuaded  to  wa¬ 
ter  their  land  after  the  warm  weather  commenced,  and  the 
grab  began  to  Ipring.  Here  therefore  both  opinions  and 
pra6t.ee  t’ourw*  ■  :  1  experience,  feeiti  to  be  totally  repugnant 

and  con  trad  IF  or  ;  -r  It  is  however  very  poflible 

to  effect  a  recom.  iiia'tion  ,  ati.'i  as  i  v\  ::  *>■  c  md 

have  fecn  all  the  different  methods,  ....  :  ha.’,  rear'.;  the  vari¬ 
ous  arguments  adduced  in  fupport  of  each,  I  ’nope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fpeak  with  feme  little  degree  of  confidence. 

In  (hort,  the  great  diverfity  of  opinions  and  practice  arife 
from  being  acquainted  with  that  method  of  watering  land  only 
which  has  been  nfualiy  pra£hfcd  in  the  country  where  the 
Farmer  re  Tides.  It  is  therefore  talking  to  no  purpofe  to  barely 
propofe  another ;  he  mu  ft  fee,  he  mu  ft  experience  a  better 
method,  and  happier  effefts,  before  he  changes  one  fyftem  or 
practice  for  another;  and  indeed  who  can  blame  a  farmer 
fortius  feerning  obftinacy,  when  he  confiders  how  much  may 
be  loft,  and  how  foon  a  man  maybe  ruined  by  liftening  to 
fchemers  and  attending  to  their  vain  and  ridiculoufly  abfurd 
experiments,  in  order  to  acquire  a  fpeedy  fortune.  I  fhall 
now  endeavour  to  treat  diftindily  of  the  various  methods. 

In  many  places  the  only  method  known,  or  at  leaft  prac- 
tifed,  is  by  bringing  on  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  in  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  and  penning  or  pounding  it  upon 
the  land  as  deep  as  poflible  till  fpring,  when,  as  foon  as 
the  weather  is  fufficiently  warm,  it  is  let  off.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  depofit  a  quantity  of  mud,  which  anfwers  the  end  of 
manure,  and  the  grafs  being  thus  fereened  from  cutting  winds 
and  froft,  fp rings  very  faft  in  warm  weather. — It  is  obvious  at 
fn  ft  fight,  that  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  other  modes  of 
watering  land,  will  pay  no  regard  to  that  advice  which  recom¬ 
mends  drowning  his  meadows  in  April  or  May,  lor  was  he  to 
follow  fuch  advice,  or  continue  the  water  on  till  May,  it  is 
judifputabiy  evident,  that  he  would  have  little  or  no  grafs  at 
all.  This  produces  a  tolerable  crop  of  hay,  provided  the 
ground  is  naturally  dry  and  warm  ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
draw  o:T  all  the  water;  and  whenever  it  ftagnates,  the  riifhes 
and  other  aquatic  plants  immediately  grow  ;  befides  the  fpring 
grafs  is  loft,  and  the  hay  will  often  be  courfe  by  the  water  re¬ 
maining  fo  long  upon  the  land.  Others 
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Others  throw  on  a  very  large  dream  of  water,  which  runs 
rather  quick,  being  of  opinion,  that  a  quick  running  water 
is  the  life  ol  water  meadows;  it  is  let  into  the  meadows  in 
autumn  and  continued  with  little  interim  (lion  till  fpring,  when 
they  take  it  offas  loon  as  the  weather  begins  to  be  warm.  This 
differs  from  the  foimer  only  in  having  a  few  carriages  to. con¬ 
vey  the  "water  more  regularly,  and  in  the  water  running  over, 
inffead  of  (landing  upon  the  grafs.  But  as  the  meadow  is  hi 
both  cafes  flooded,  no  grafs  can  grow  till  the  water  is  taken  off. 

I  (hall  fay  but  little  more  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Miller's  notion. 
He  feems  to  think,  that  the  running  water  is  continued  all 
winter,  without  intermifiion,  upon  the  meadow,  which  he 
alludes  to;  this  would  infallibly  produce  docks,  ruflies,  Szc . 
and  if  the  land  was  at  all  wet  or  inclined  to  be  poachy,  no¬ 
thing  would  fooner  ruin  it,  by  converting  it  into  a  marfh. 
But  if  we  delay  the  watering  till  warm  weather,  all  the 
benefit  of  the  fpring  feed  would  be  totally  loft.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  two  counties  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
grafs  in  the  water  meadows  is  feveral  inches  high  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  of 
the  other  methods ;  and  the  watering  is  continued  bv  inter¬ 
vals  till  near  hay  harveft. 

I  am  aware  of  the  common  objections  “  the  water  is- 
warmer  than  our s  “  the  foil  is  richer  and  better our 
water  is  too  cold ,  it  would  jlarve  the  grafs ,  was  it  to  be  thrown 
over  in  warm  weather:'  I  muft  conic  fs  I  know  not  wha£ 
people  mean  by  cold  water,  or  by  fpring  water  being  too- 
thin  or  too  cold  for  land,  for  I  have  never  feen  or  known  art 
inftance  of  it.  (mineral  water  excepted)  though  I  have  heard 
it  perhaps  five  hundred  times.  The  fmall  rivulets  which 
trickle  from  fprings  enrich  the  land  on  their  edges,  but  no 
grafs  can  pofiibly  grow  in  the  water  where  it  conltantly  runs* 
and  covers  the  grouud  whatever  the  quality  of  the  water  may  be*. 

No  much  lefs  abfurd  is  Mr.  Miller’s  notion  of  the  hay  cut 
from  water  meadows;  but  as  he  feems  to  have  known  but 
little  of  the  true  principle  on  which  watering  land  in  its  ut- 
mod  perleclion  depends,  he  may  the  more  readily  be  par¬ 
doned.  Nothing  fcarcely  is  more  common  than  to  hear  peo¬ 
ple  exclaim  againft  the  coarfenefs,  the  badnefs,  and  the  little 
nourifhment  there  is  in  hav  cut  from  water  meadows.  This 
hi  ay  in  part  have  fome  foundation ;  the  meadows  may  be  na¬ 
turally  wet,  and  produce  coarfe  four  herbage,  and  the  water 
may  be  improperly  managed;  which  will  occafion  all  the 
evils  complained  of.  I  fhould  now  proceed  to  fhcw  how  the 

water 
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water  may  be  managed  fo  as  to  produce  a  large  crop  of  coarfc 
bay  where  quantity  only  is  confidered,  and  likewife  how  a 
fwarth  of  fine  hay  may  be  obtained,  where  the  Farmer’s  at¬ 
tention  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  quality ,  which  I 
intend  for  the  fubje&of  my  next  letter. 

COLUMELLA. 

[On  reading  the  preceding  letter,  we  recoiled  a  method  of  ma¬ 
nuring  arable  land  in  Germany,  (if  we  miftake  not)  which  is  by 
flooding  it,  and,  by  means  of  banks,  keeping  the  land  under  water 
for  a  few  years,  while  they  till  the  other  part  of  their  farms.  When 
thefe  other  parts  are  exhaufted,  they  are  covered  with  water  in  like 
manner,  receiving  no  other  manure.  J  his  can  only  anfvver  where 
the  land  is  very  cheap,  and  water  may  be  commanded.]  _ 

Article  XIII. 

On  Pulverisation  and  Ploughing  Land  too  often . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

ON  dipping  into  a  book*  which  you  lately  criticifed  fome- 
what  feverely,  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  : — “  Dr. 
Alflon  tells  us,  that  the  molt  barren  earth  when  ground  and 
finely  pulverized,  affords  as  much  nourifhment  to  plants  as 
the  richeft  earths.”  Again  ;  “  Dr.  Fordyce  in  his  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  fays  the  land  may  be  ploughed  too  often  (a 
th?np  which  I  think  very  feldoin  happens)  but  his  reafoning 
is  certainly  juft.  For  when  the  foil  is  well  pulverized,  and  no 
more  weeds  will  vegetate,  to  continue  to  plough  it  then  is 
only  to  expofe  it  to  the  fun  and  wind,  which  will  exhale  its 
Taponaceous  fubftance,  which  is  'lie  true  vegetable  food; 
therefore  when  the  foil  is  well  breken  and  divided,  and  the 
weeds  deftroyed,  then  is  the  right  time  for  cropping  the  land.” 

I  fhould  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  fome  of  your  corref- 
pondents  on  the  above,  which  are  certainly  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  Farmers,  became  good  and  proper  ploughing  has 
been  always  reckoned  one  of  the  bell  parts  of  good  hufbandry. 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

[The  Old  Farmer  has  touched  a  little  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the 
Sixth  Number  of  our  Magazine  ;  we  wifh  he  would  treat  it  more  at 
large  in  anfwer  to  the  Young  Farmer .]  _ _ 

Article  XIV. 

On  the  beft  method  of  raifing  White  Thorn,  commonly  called 
Haw -Thorn  plants  for  Hedges. 

HAVING  promifed  incur  review  of  books,  fome  practical 
obfervations  on  Mr.  Boutcher’s  method  of  planting  quick- 
fetts  for  hedges,  which  is  in  payt  adopted  by  the  ingenious 

author 
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author  of  EfTays  on  Agriculture,  we  think  it  neceflary  to 
preface  the  obfervation  with  the  excellent  rules  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Boutcher,  for  raifing  the  white  thorn  plants  from  feed. 

The  berries,  which  are  molt  commonly  gathered  too  foon, 
fhould  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  end  of  Oftober,  till  they 
become  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  their  flefh  begins  to  decay. 
They  are  ufually  kept  in  facks  after  gathering,  and  buried  in 
heaps  on  the  gardener’s  receiving  them  :  But  this  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  blunder,  as,  from  the  thick  pulp  in  which  the  berries  are 
inclofed,  they  become  extremely  hot ;  whence  fome  of  the 
lipeft  kernels,  not  yet  hardened,  vegetate,  and  of  courfe  pe¬ 
ri  fh.  Many  crops  have  I  known  fail  from  this  ignorant  prac¬ 
tice,  when  the  owners  could  aflign  no  caufe  for  their  lofs.  Let 
your  haws  then,  as  foon  as  gathered,  be  fpread  on  an  airy 
floor  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  till  the  feeds  are  dry  and  firm;  from 
this  plunge  them  into  tubs  of  water,  and  dive  ft  them  totally 
of  th  eir  pulp,  by  rubbing  them  between  your  hands  with  a 
little  fand  ;  which  being  clone,  fpread  them  again  on  the  loft 
three  or  four  days,  till  quite  dry,  and  mix  them  thoroughly 
with  fine  loofe  fandy  mould,  in  quantity  not  lefs  than  the 
bulk  of  the  feeds,  and  lay  them  in  a  heap  againft  a  fouthwall, 
covering  them  over  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  loil  of 
the  fame  quality  as  that  with  which  they  are  mixed;  and  in 
this  fituation  let  them  continue  till  the  fecond  fpring,  as  the 
feeds,  though  fown,  will  not  appear  the  firft  year. 

In  order  That  the  berries  may  be  as  equally  mixed  with  the 
foil  as  i  ifible.  it  will  be  neceffarv  to  turn  over  the  heaps  once 
in  two  months,  blending  the  covering  with  the  berries,  and, 
at  every  ■  tuning,  give  them  a  frefh  covering  in  the  winter 
months.  For  want  ol  •  0 is  precaution,  in  not  mixing  the 
feeds  properly,  and  divefting  them  of  then  pulp,  we  univer- 
Tally  fee,  that  feldom  one  half  of  the  feeds  appear  the  feafon 
of  lowing  them,  but  continue  in  the  ground,  though  frefh  and 
found,  another  year;  and  then,  if  the  former  year’s  plants 
are  not  all  raifed,  which  is  rarely  done,  the  remainder,  by 
coming  up  under  their  {hade,  are  ltarved  and  good  ior  no¬ 
thing.  "  But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fucli  a  pra6f ice  (having 
attended  to  what  has  been  faidj  as  will  obviate  thefe  unlucky 

circumftances.  . 

The  berries  of  the  thorn  begin  to  vegetate  with  the  earlieft 
plants,  and,  in  the' natural  feafon  of  their  growth,  will  fpring, 
if  kept  in  any  cortfiderable  quantity  together,  without  the 
affiftance  of  earth;  whence  it  becomes  indifpenfably  necefr 
fary,  to  be  prepared,  the  firft  dry  weather  in  February,  to  fow 
•  v-  S  s  them. 
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them.  This  being  come,  feparate  the  berries  from  the  loofe 
fo-il  in  which  they  were  mixed,  with  a  wire  fieve,  without 
which  it  will  be  impoflible  to  fow  them  in  an  equal  manner. 
The  ground  ought  to  be  of  a  good  natural  quality,  dry,  and 
not  lately  acquainted  with  dung,  which,  unrotted,  lias  very 
malignant  effe£h  on  many  plants,  and  on  none  more  than  the 
Thorn;  but  good  frefh  land  being  well  prepared,  divide  it  in 
beds  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  with  alleys  of  eighteen 
inches  between  them ;  pufh  over  a  little  of  the  furface  of  the 
beds  to  the  alleys,  as  is  praflifed  for  fmall  kitchen  garden- 
feeds;  fow  them  with  great  care,  fo  that  they  may  not  rife  in 
clullers,  and  that  the  plants,  as  near  as  can  poffibly  be  com¬ 
puted,  be  not  clofer  than  an  inch  to  each  other  ;  let  the  feeds 
be  foundly  clapped  into  the  earth  with  the  back  of  a  fpade, 
draw  the  foil  back  again  you  had  pufhed  off,  and  add  to  that 
covering,  from  the  alleys,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  only; 
for  no  plant  is  more  delicate,  when  rifing,  than  the  Thorn, 
or  more  readily  fmothered  by  too  deep  a  covering. 

Thus  managed,  the  Thorns  will  all  appear  the  feafon  of 
fowing,  which  is  properly  laving  one  half  of  their  berries, 
and  procuring  an  equal  crop  of  flrong  plants. 

The  fucceeding  lpring,  draw  out  all  thelargefl  plants  where 
too  thick  ;  fhorten  their  roots,  cut  off  fo  much  of  their  tops 
as  to  leave  them  about  two  inches  above  ground  when  planted, 
and  lay  them  (but  beware  of  dibbling)  in  lines  a  foot  afunder 
and  four  inches  diffant  in  the  line,  to  remain  two  years, 

/  At  the  fame  time,  I  have  directed  Thorns  to  be  fown  on 
beds  in  the  common  way,  though  much  thinner.  Senfible 
that  I  Ihall  not  prevail  on  many  gardeners  at  once  to  relinquilh 
thefe  prejudices  that  cuflom  has  confirmed, yet  fome  I  have  the 
happinefs  to  know  of  more  liberal  fentiments,  and  who  want 
no  more  than  a  reafonable  hint  to  try  any  experiment  that  has 
a  feeming  tendency  to  promote,  by  a  better  culture,  the  growth 
of  our  hedges  and  foreft-trees  :  to  thefe,  therefore,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  not  ftraitened  for  ground,  I,  from  the  mo  ft  folid 
foundation,  advife  the  following  praflice 
m  S°w  the  berries  thin,  or  rather  drop  them  in  drills,  made 
cither  with  your  fingers,  or  with  a  very  fmall  hoe,  at  eight 
inches  afundei  the  firfl  two  drills,  and  double  that  diflancc 
between  them  and  every  following  two,  being  careful  they  are 
no  deeper  covered  than  direaed  for  thofe  in  beds;  let  the 
ground  be  kept  very  clean  and  mellow  about  them  till  the 
fucceeding  fpring,  and  draw  them,  where  too  thick,  as  for- 
meily  ;  alter  which,  cut  the  remainder  with  a  fpade,  about 

five 
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five  or  fix  inches  below  ground,  and  let  them  remain  another 
year,  having  pointed  over  the  ground  between  the  lines. 

That  this  praftice  is  no  vague  opinion,  but  much  preferable 
to  crowding  them  in  beds,  carries  the  dearefi  demonftrations 
along  with  it,  to  every  man  of  the  lead  attention,  who  docs 
not  chufe  to  Unit  his  eyes,  and  who  will  only  look  at  thefe 
plants  on  the  edges  of  beds  next  the  alleys,  where  he  will 
univerfally  find  them  of  double  the  fize,  and  more  abundant 
in  roots  than  in  the  middle  of  the  beds. 

Notwithftanding  the  preceding  dire&ions,  both  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  fowing  the  berries,  are  the  beft  rules  I  know  to 
procure  ftrong  well-grown  plants,  yet,  when  numbers  only 
are  defired,  without  regard  to  laving  time,  or  their  future 
quality,  many  more  may  be  procured  with  lefs  trouble  and 
expence,  by  fowing  their  feeds  immediately  after  being  ripe, 
or  the  following  fpring,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  beft  feafon, 
as,  from  that  time,  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  but.  one 
winter  battered  with  the  dorms,  in  place  of  two.  Thefe 
feeds  may  be  covered  at  fowing,  double  the  depth  of  thofe 
that  are  to  appear  the  firft  feafon.  In  autumn,  rake  from  the 
beds  all  molly  corrupted  particles,  and  in  the  following  fpring, 
before  the  vegetation  is  bride,  reduce  the  covering  with  a 
fhort-tooth’d  rake  to  half  an  inch.  From  this  praffice,  all 
the  found  feeds  will  appear  at  once;  but  the  plants  will  not 
be  one-fourth  part  of  the  fize,  or  have  near  fo  good  roots  as 
thofe  whofe  berries  have  been  preferved  as  dire&ed,  and 
fowrn  on  frefh  Joofe  foil,  where  they  are  to  appear  that  feafon. 
From  the  fmall  fize  of  thefe  plants,  it  will  be  necelfary  they 
remain  in  the  feed-bed  two  years. 

Thorns  may  alfo  be  propagated  to  much  advantage,  and 
two  years  time  faved,  by  cuttings  from  their  roots.  For  this 
purpofe,  at  removing  a  nurfery  of  thefe  plants,  cutoff  all  un- 
neceffary  roots  that  are  ftraight  and  clean,  of  one,  hut  not 
more  than  two  years  growth  ;  let  them  not  exceed  the  length 
of  four  or  five  inches,  and,  either  early  in  Oftober,  or  Fe¬ 
bruary,  lay  them  in  drills  cutout  with  the  fpade,  with  their 
tops  a  quarter  ol  an  inch  below  the  lurface  ;  let  thefe  drills 
be  a  foot  afunder,  and  lay  the  roots  in  them  three  or  four 
inches  feparate,  as  not  a  fingle  frelh  and  found  root  will  fail 
that  has  been  planted  with  care  and  attention.  If  the  land 
has  been  well  prepared,  of  a  good  quality,  and  kept  clean 
and  mellow,  the  plants  will  be  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot 
high  the  firft  feafon  ;  and  the  following  fpring,  having  poin¬ 
ted  over  the  ground  between  the  lines,  they  ought  to  be  cut 

S  s  2  with 
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with  hedge  (hears,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  fur- 
face,  when,  by  continuing  a  proper  culture  during  the  enlu- 
ing  fummer  months,  they  will  in  general  be  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  mod  abundantly  rooted  at  two  years  old. 

I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  divert  any  one’s  attention 
from  following  the  jufilv  eftablifhed  principles  of  railing  plants 
in  general  from  their  feeds,  fully  fenfible  of  its  preference  to 
all  other  pradices  in  moft  cafes;  but  as  there  are  few  rules 
without  fome  exceptions,  this  appears  to  me  one;  the  faving 
of  time  has  been  obferved  :  to  which  I  fhall  add,  that  thefe 
plants,  in  place  of  one  (trong  perpendicular  (hoot,  (which  is 
commonly  the  cafe  of  young  vigorous  feed  lings),  pufh  out 
a  number  of  fhoots  very  much  equal  in  flrength,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  grow  in  that  manner,  without  a  lew  brandies  running 
away  with  the  juices  that  ought  to  nounfhmaiiy  in  much  the 
fame  proportion  ;  whence,  from  experience,  I  mud  affirm, 
that  for  the  moll  equal,  clofe,  and  impenetrable  hedges, 
plants  railed  from  young  and  tender  roots  are  the  bell ;  but 
for  (ingle  trees,  meant  to  grow  in  the  mod  comely  form,  and 
afpire  to  the  greateft  altitude,  thofe  propagated  from  feeds  are 
no  lefs  preferable. 


Article  XV. 

The  method  of  obtaining  forward  Figs ,  as  prattijed  in  Italy . 

rpHE  fig-tree,  which  they  have  in  great  plenty,  efpecially 
*  about  Naples,  bears  figs  at  two  dillant  feafons  of  the  year; 
at  the  ufual  time,  the  latter  end  of  AuguR  or  September  ; 
and  likewife  in  May,  thence  called  from  the  fealon,  Pico  di 
Pafcha.  AtCafa,  near  Naples,  which  place  is  celebrated  forits 
figs,  they  cover  their  trees  with  mats  all  the  winter,  by  which 
means  the  fmall  figs,  which  remain  green  on  the  tree  in  the 
autumn,  are  preferved,  and  ripen  in  the  fpring,  as  foon  as 
the  trees  begin  to  (hoot,  and  produce  thofe  forward  figs. 

The  intelligent  fruit-gardener  will  be  at  no  lols  to  know  how 
to  apply  this  hint. 


Article  XVI. 

To  difcharge  thejtains  of  Port  Wine  from  light- coloured , 

or  Linen  Cloth . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

IN  anfwer  to  your  correfpondent’s  query  relative  to  difehar- 
ging  the  dainsof  red  wine. — Let  him  dilfolve  a  good  deal 
of  common  fait  in  water  till  the  brine  is  very  llrong,  and  then 

boil 
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boil  it ;  the  linen  is  to  be  (lipped  in  the  hot  brine  and  left  to 
foak  a  lew  minutes,  when  the  ftains  may  ealily  be  walked  out. 

For  light-coloured  woollen  cloth,  let  the  ftains  be  ft  rift  well 
moiftened  with  the  hot  brine,  and  repeated  if  nec chary  , 
if  the  cloth  be  then  rubbed,  the  ftains  will  be  difeharged.  If 
a  little  lemon-juice,  or  good  vinegar,  be  added  to  the  brine 
in  the  latter  cafe  it  will  be  of  fervice. 

Common  fait,  moiftened  with  vinegar,  will  difeharge  iron- 
moulds,  without  injury  to  linen,  lace,  Sec.  1  he  fait  thus 
moiftened,  mull  be  applied  to  the  iron-mould  pretty  freely, 
and  then  the  cloth,  Sec.  muft  be  wrapped  up  and  left  all  night  ; 
the  next  day  the  iron-mould  will  wafh  out. 

LUCINDA. 


Article  XVII. 

Ufeful  forms  in  Conveyancing ,  &c.  for  men  of  Bufnefs . 

TN  our  Second  Number ,  in  anfwer  to  a  correfpondent  from 
I  Glocefter,  we  pro  mi  fed  fome  good  forms  for  articles  of 
agreement,  bonds,  &c.  and  in  order  to  make  this  article  more 
extenfively  ufeful,  more  efpecially  for  Farmers’  Sons,  we  {hall, 
bv  way  of  introduction,  make  fome  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  Receipts;  PromifTory  Notes,  called  Notes  of  Hand;  and 
Bills  of  Exchange,  commonly  called  Drafts;  to  which  wc 
ft  all  fubjoin  the  neceffary  examples. 

Of  Receipts. 

A  Receipt  is  given  as  an  acquittance  or  difeharge  from  a 
debt.  This  may  be  in  part,  or  in  full  ;  and,  on  one  s  own  ac¬ 
count,  or  on  that  of  another.  If  a  Partner  gives  the  Receipt, 
he  thould  fay,  for  Jef  and  Partner ,  or  Partners ,  or  Co.  as 
the  cafe  may  be  ;  fo  if  a  Son,  Daughter,  or  Servant,  writes 
the  Receipt,  the  addition  fhould  be,  for  my  Father ,  Mother , 
Majler,  or  Mifirefs.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  a  perfon 
is  not  obliged  to  write  a  receipt,  at  leaft  without  being  paid 
for  it;  but  he  can  have  no  good  objection  to fign  one  that  is 
ready  written  ;  the  heft  way  therefore  will  he  to  tender  a  re¬ 
ceipt  with  the  money  paid,  where  fuch  nicety  or  precifenefs 
is  expefted,  which  however  in  trade, is  certainly  not  the  cafe. 

Of  Receipts  to  Bills  of  Parcels. 

N.  B.  Bills  of  parcels  are  commonly  given  or  fent  with 
rhe  goods,  and  contain  the  particulars.  II  the  money  is  paid 
immediately,  the  receipt  may  run  thus  : 


Received 
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Received  at  the  fame  time  the  contents;  or,  the  full  con¬ 
tents  ;  or,  (imply,  Received,  A.  Sylvan. 

If  the  perfon  owes  nothing  elfe,  you  may  fay, 

Received  at  the  fame  time  the  contents  in  full  ;  or,  in  full 
of  all  demands.  A.  S. 

If  only  part  of  the  bill  is  paid,  fay, 

Received  at  the  fame  time  [_expreffing  the  fum  in  words  at 
length j  on  account,  or,  in  part  of  the  above  bill.  A.  S. 

If  the  receipt  is  given  on  the  bill  fome  time  after,  you  mull 
put  the  date  to  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  material  thing 
that  every  tranfaftion  in  bulinefs  fhould  be  carefully  dated  : 
— the  form  then  will  run  thus  : 

Received  November  20th,  177b,  the  contents;  or,  the 
full  contents;  or,  in  full  of  all  demands.  A.  S. 

Receipts  for  money  on  fepar  ate  pieces  of  paper. 

The  general  dire&ions  before  given,  fliould  be  obferved, 
always  taking  care  to  write  the  fum  in  words  at  length,  ex- 
preffing  the  fame  in  figures  on  the  left  hand  of  the  receipt,  as 
in  the  following  examples : 

Received  November  20th,  j  776,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe» 
Ten  Pounds,  on  account.  A.  S. 

£  10- 


Received  November  20th,  1776,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe, 
ten  pounds  four  (hillings  and  fixpence,  in  full  of  all  demands. 

£ Mo  4  6  A.  S. 

Received  November  eoth,  1776,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe? 
ten  pounds,  for  fclf  and  Co.  or,  for  my  mafter;  or,  miftrefs; 
or,  father;  or,  mother,  (as  the  cafe  may  be)  in  full,  j  or  on 
account.]  A.  S. 

£  1(>- 

Received  Nov.  20th,  177 6,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  fifteen 
pounds  and  fix  (hillings,  for  half  a  year’s  rent,  (or  for  an  half 
year’s  rent)  due  Michaelmas  laft.  A.  S. 

/  1  5  6  o. 

Received  November  20th,  1776,  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  B.  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  forty  pounds 
fourteen  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  in  full  (or  on  account). 

£'4?  J4  6  A.  S. 


Though 
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I  hough  it  is  impoffible  to  give  receipts  to  anfwer  every 
particular  circumftance,  yet  we  hope  tliefe  few  general  ones 
will  be  found  fufficient,  as  they  may  fo  eafily  be  varied,  ei¬ 
ther  with  refpeft  to  time,  the  fums,  or  the  perfons,  of  or  by 
whom  the  money  is  received. 

Whenever  money  is  paid  for  intereft  due  on  bond,  the 
receipt  fhould,  if  pofiible,  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
bond  ;  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  write  it  on  the  back 
ot  the  printed  half  fheet;  ior  if  it  be  written  on  the  other 
[blank]  hall  fheet,  it  may  be  torn  off,  and  the  bond  will  then 
appear  in  its  full  force,  without  any  appearance  of  intereft 
being  paid.  And  in  all  cales  be  fare  to  read  the  receipt  be¬ 
fore  you  fign  it,  and  write  your  name  as  near  as  pofiible  to 
the  body  of  the  receipt,  to  prevent  any  thing  being  after¬ 
wards  added.  There  is  no  neceffity  to  prefix  by  me,  or  as  forne 
very  formally  fay  per ,  or  according  toothers  l  fay  received 
by  me ;  for  it  will  ever  be  concluded,  that  the  perfon  who 
figns  his  name  to  a  receipt,  received  the  money. 

Promiffory  Notes  are  now  fo  commonly  negociated  like 
Drafts,  that  the  fame  inllru&ions  muff  in  part  be  given  for  the 
former  as  foi  the  latter ;  which,  ior  want  of  room,  we  are 
obliged  to  poftpone  till  next  month,  when  we  intend  to  re- 
fume  the  fubjeff  and  to  continue  it  regularly,  adding  fuch 
pra&ical  remarks  as  we  may  think  neccffary. 


Article  XVIII. 

On  the  virtue  of  Much,  or  Litter  Dung,  when  compared  with- 
that  which  is  rotted \  and  the  befi  time  of  laying  it  on  the  land * 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

jypJCH  has  been  written  and  faid  about  tire  nature  of  dunr 
and  the  propereft  time  of  laying  it  upon  the  land.  Tho’ 
am  no  philofophei,  yet  I  have  had  fome  experience,  and 
1  1  cannof  account  for  the  manner  in  which  manure  a&s, 
yet  by  trying  many  experiments,  I  was  feldom  at  a  lofs  to 
ju  ge  w  k  anfwered  the  beft;  but  I  never  wasdond  of  fchemes 
and  calculations,  and  of  trying  experiments  that  promifed  to 
niaKe  me  worth  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in  a  few 
leaiS*.  or  thought  it  much  like  old  Adam  Speed’s propofal 
gaining  .  cannot  tell  how  many  thoufands  a  vear,  by 
keeping  rabbits.  Notwithftanding  the  many  fine  things  that 
<ue  aid  Oi  rotten  dung,  which  cuts  like  butter,  yet  lam  ftill 
ofu  o  muck  oi  litter  dung  on  many  accounts,  and  for  many 
purpofes  I  prefer  it  to  the  other.  Rotten  dung  has  already 

fer- 
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fermented;  the  litter  dung  has  not  fermented,  at  lead  fo 
much  as  the  other  ;  where  therefore  a  fermentation  is  wanted 
to  loofen  the  foil,  the  latter  has  often  anfwered  bed  with  me. 

I  mean  not  to  undervalue  other  people’s  judgment,  nor  to 
fay  that  muck  is  beft  in  all  cafes,— I  know  it  is  not ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  wheat  cannot  well  be  dragged  in  with  it ;  the  muck  mud 
confequently  be  firft  ploughed  in.  But  then  if  the  land  be 
kept  in  conffant  tillage,  its  virtue  will  be  much  me  fame,  and 
the  foil  will  be  enriched  and  fertilized,  and  bear  as  good  mops 
provided  the  neceffary  quantity  be  put  on  the  land  and  the 
plough  goes  deep  enough  to  fetch  it  up  again,  when  it  ias 
beenploughed  in,  that  its  virtue  may  not  be  (pent  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow  below  the  flaple  of  the  field.  II  I  wanted 
to  manure  fome  grafs  lands,  I  would  fooner  cover  them  with 
litter  than  I  would  with  rotten  dung.  Experience  is  my 
guide.  I  am  of  opinion,  there  are  more  falls  in  the  former 
than  the  latter;  but  as  I  faid  I  know  but  little  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  you  muft  therefore  pardon  thofe  miltakes  which  I 
may  fall  into,  by  drawing  wrong  inferences  or  conclulions. 
If  the  ground  be  covered  wi'h  the  muck  while  it  is  well  moi 
tened,  and  has  been  well  foaked  in  :he  urine  of  the  cattle, 

‘  the  rains  will  wafh  all  the  falls  into  the  car'll,  which  will  furpn- 
zingly  enrich  pafture  land,  and  bring  great  plenty  ofgood  grals. 

But  then,  the  time  for  laying  it  on  ought  to  oe  confi- 
dered  and  well  obferved;  lor  it  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  land  in 
March  or  April,  to  be  dried  by  the  wind,  or  icorchcd  up  by 
fan  as  the  bummer  comes  on  ;  no  ;  my  rule  is  to  fpread  it  upon 
mv  lands  in  autumn,  taking  care  to  feed  off  thoie  grounds  I 
intend  to  manure,  as  early  as  poflible.  By  fallowing  mis  mle 
the  land  receives  ail  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  and  the  young 
grafs  is  kept  warm  in  winter,  by  the  muck  lying  upon  it. 
With  refpeft  to  young  clover,  I  mean  that  which  was  lowed 
in  the  fpring,  I  find  it  much  the  bed  method  of  anv  to  fpread 
my  manure  upon  it  as  foon  as  poifiblc  after  the  corn  is  off ; 
for  it  gets  drength  and  takes  better  root  before  the  frod  lets  in, 
and  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  fpewed  out  of  the  ground  by  thole 
fhort  frofts  and  fudden  thaws  which  we  fometimes  have  about 
February.  Many  defer  manuring  their  clover  till  the  fpring. 
or  however  do  not  lav  it  on  till  very  late  in  the  winter  ;  but  if 
their  other  bufinefs  will  permit  them  to  cad  on  their  dung  in 
September,  indead  of  January  or  February,  1  can  allure  them 
they  will  find  a  very  great  difference  in  favour  of  early  dunging. 


W—Jhire. 
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Prom  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

*lhe  Second  Journey  from  the  Cape  Fo'wn  into  the  Southern  Parts  of 
Africa ;  undertaken  for  the  Difcovery  of  nevj  Plants ,  towards  the 
Improvement  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Keiv.  By  Mr. 
Francis  Majfon ,  one  of  his  Majefy's  Gardeners. 

NOVEMBER  5th,  We  arrived  at  Swellendam,  defer ibed  in  my  firfl: 

journey  ;  and  the  fame  day  dined  with  the  Land  Droft,  who  is  a 
juflice  of  peace,  and  collects  different  taxes  from  the  peafants.  After 
dinner  we  purfued  our  route  to  Buffel  Tagt's  Rivier,  where  is  a  place  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Eaft- India  Company,  There  they  keep  a  few  wood-cut¬ 
ters,  and  from  thence  fupply  the  wheelers  at  the  Cape,  conveying  their 
wood  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  :  this  place,  I  think,  is  about  150  miles 
from  the  Cape.  Here  we  refted  five  days  for  the  benefit  of  our  oxen, 
which  had  become  very  lean,  and  the  Doctor  got  a  frefh  fet  out  of  the 
Eaff-India  Company’s  herd. 

10th,  To  Davenhoek’s  Rivier,  where  we  remained  all  night,  and  the 
next  morning  proceeded  on  our  journey.  The  Doflor  imprudently  took: 
the  ford  without  the  Ieaft  inquiry  ;  when  on  a  ftidden,  he  and  his  horfe 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  into  a  pit,  that  had  been  made  by  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus  amphibius ,  which  formerly  inhabited  thofe  rivers.  The.  pit  was 
very  deep,  and  fteep  on  all  fides,  which  made  my  companion’s  fate  "un¬ 
certain  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but,  after  feveral  ftrong  exertions, '.the . horfe 
gained  the  oppofite  fide  with  his  rider.  c  ~  '  i: 

1 2th,  To  Caffer  Kuyl’s  Rivier.  Upoh  our  left  hand,  a  few  miles  dif- 
tant,  we  had  the  chain  of  mountains  before  mentioned,  which  here  take 
aN.  E.  dire&ion.  Their  fummits  terminate  in  a  number  of  lofty,  rug¬ 
ged  pieces,  which  have  an  admirable  eife6f.  between  this  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  fea  on  the  S.  E.  lies  an  extenfive  country,  to  appearance 
low  ;  but  when  one  travels  acrofs  it,  it  prefents  a  continued  feries  of  hills 
and  dales.  The  hills  are  quite  fmooth  and  eafy  of  afeent,  and  covered, 
with  long  coarfe  grafs,  which  cattle  feldom  eat.  On  the  declivities  of 
thefe  low  hills  grows  the.  aloe  Socotorina  in  large  clumps,  which  when  old 
have  Items  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  only  a  few  thick  leaves  on 
their  tops,  that  at  a  diftance  appear  like  bands  of  Hottentots.  I  he  pea¬ 
fants  make  great  quantities  of  the  gum  aloes  from  the  fap  of  the  leaves, 
which  they  fell  at  the  Cape  from  two  to  fix  pence  per  pound.  There  is  a 
fine  fpecies  of  antelope,  which  inhabits  only  here,  called  by  the  peafants 
Bonte  Bock ;  fomething  larger  than  a  fallow  deer,  very  fhy,  but  not 
very  lwifr. 

15th,  To  Goud’s  Rivier;  which  at  that  time  was  about  100  yards 
broad,  and  the  water  came  up  to  the  feat  of  our  faddles.  On  each  fide  of 
this  river  lies  an  extraordinary  track  of  land,  which  in  the  Hottentot  lan¬ 
guage  is  called  Can  o.  It  is  a  dry ,  burning  foil,  ofareddifh  colour,  in¬ 
termixed  with  rotten  rock,  and  intirely  diverted  of  grafs ;  but  enriched  with 
an  infinite  number  of  evergreen  lhrubs,both  frutefeent  &  fuccuient :  among 
the  latter  we  found  may  new  fpecies  of  crafula ,  cotyledon ,  euphorbia ,  per- 
tulaca ,  mefembryanthemum.  Wereiolved  to  vifit  the  fea  {bore,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  MofieLBaay  ;  when,  late  in  the  evening,  we  came  to  the  houfe 
of  an  European,  who  received  us  very  hofpitably.  He  was  a  native  of 
Swedifh  Pomerania,  about  feventy  years-old  ;  had  been  fhipwrecked  on 
the  coaft  of  England  fifty  years  ago,  and  fpoke  much  of  the  hofpitality 
of  the  English.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  exprefied  many  fenfible 
reflexions  on  the  tyranny  of  his  native  country,  which  had  forced  him  to 

X  t  feek 
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feek  for  an  afylum  in  the  defarts  of  Africa.  His  houfe  was  very  mean, 
built  of  mud,  and  miferably  fu  mi  toed  ;  not  having  a  bed  to  lie  on,  though 
he  haa  feveral  hundred  oxtn  and  fome  thoufands  of  toeep.  He  had  a 
number  of  Hottentot  vaflal?,  whofe  huts  were  fituated  tound  his  folds, 
where  they  kept  feveral  large  fires  all  night  long,  to  frighten  away  the 
wolves  and  tigers. 

* 6th,  We  came  to  Mofiel-Baay,  which  is  very  large,  open,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  S.  E.  and  E.  The  toore  is  covered  with  torubs  of  various 
kinds  ;  the  greateft  part  of  which  were  unknown  to  us,  and  many  we  did 
not  find  in  flower.  To  the  N.  E.  of  Moflel-Baay  lies  a  woody  country, 
called  Houtniquas  Land  ;  whofe  wood*,  intercepted  by  rivers  and  preci¬ 
pices,  are  fo  large,  that  their  extent  is  not  perfectly  known.  Thefe  woods 
are  a  great  treaf'ure  to  the  Dutch,  and  will  be  very  ferviceable  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Cape,  when  their  other  woods  are  exhaufted.  In  them 
are  numbers  of  wild  buffaloes  that  are  very  fierce,  and  fome  elephants  ; 
which  renders  travelling  dangerous.  We  now  direfted  our  courle  North¬ 
ward  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  we  had  again  to 
crofs ;  it  is  there  very  broad,  being  a  hard  day’s  march  from  one  fide  to 
the  other.  This  pafs  is  called  by  the  peafants  Hartiquas  Kloof. 

19th,  We  were  feveral  hours  in  afcending,and  aftei  descending  on  the 
other  fide,  we  entered  a  valley,  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains  :  here  we 
refted  that  night  by  a  ftream  of  water,  where  we  collected  many  curious 
plants. 

20th,  We  continued  our  journey  through  a  difmal  valley,  where  we 
faw  neither  man  nor  beaft  ;  but  our  labour  was  generoufly  rewarded  by 
the  produ6tions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  found  feveral  new  fpe- 
eies  of  plants,  which  for  neatnefs  and  elegance  exceeded  any  thing  I  had 
tver  feen.  At  night  we  got  clear  of  the  mountains,  but  entered  a  rugged 
country,  which  the  new  inhabitants  name  Canaan’s  Land  ;  though  it 
might  rather  be  called  the  Land  of  Sorrow  ;  for  no  land  could  exhibit  a 
more  wafleful  profpeft  ;  the  plains  cr  nflfting  of  nothing  but  rotten  rock, 
intermixed  with  a  little  red  loam  in  the  interftices^which  fupported  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ferubby  butoes,  in  their  nature  evergreen,  but,  by  the  fcorching 
heat  o*  the  Sun,  ftripped  almoft  of  ail  their  leaves.  Yet  notwithftanding 
the  difagreeable  afpeft  of  this  traft,  we  enriched  our  colle&ion  by  a  va~ 
rietv  of  fucculent  plants,  which  we  had  never  feen  before,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  like  a  new  creation. 

aiftj  ToGreat  rhorn  River,  where  we  encamped  under  a  large  mirnofa 
tree.  During  the  night,  we  had  feveral  loud  claps  of  thunder  with  rain. 

a  ad,  We  enteied  Large  Kloof,  which  is  a  narrow  valley,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  miles  at  the  broadeft,  and  in  length  about  100  ;  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  chain  of  mountains  before-mentioned,  and  on  the  North  and 
Eift  by  a.  lower  ridge,  which  runs  nearly  parallel.  It  contains  about 
feven  or  eight  places,  which  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  diltant  from 
each  other  ;  the  houfes  are  very  mean,  without  walls,  confi fling  only  of 
poles  ftuck  in  the  ground,  meeting  at  the  top,  and  thatched  over  with 
reeds.  The  people,  however,  are  wealthy,  pofleflmg  large  herds  and  flocks. 
The  Hottentots  are  in  general  fervants  to  the  Dutch  farmers;  who  give 
them  for  wages  beads,  and  tobacco  mixed  with  hemp  ;  the  latter,  which 
intoxicates  them,  they  are  extremely  fond  of.  A  few  free  Hottentot* 
ftili  remain  here,  who  live  in  their  ancient  manner;  hut  who  are  mife- 
rable  wretches,  having  hardly  any  flock  of  cattle. 

29th,  To  Kromme  Rivier  (that  is,  Crooked  River)  a  long,  martoy 
vale,  which  lies  much  lower  than  the  former,  and  is  bounded  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains. 
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50th,  To  EfTe  Bofch,  where  we  encamped  that  night  in  the  open  fields, 
dear  of  the  woods,  for  fear  of  the  lions. 

Dec.  1  ft,  We  entered  a  fine  level  country,  bordering  on  the  Eaftern 
Ocean,  leaving  behind  us  the  chain  of  mountains  before-mentioned,  which 
runs  obliquely  acrofs  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
At  night  we  came  to  Zee-Koe  Rivier,  or  Sea-Cow  River,  fo  called,  er- 
roneoufiy,  from  the  hippopotamus  amphibius,  which  formerly  inhabited 
it,  but  is  now  almoft  extirpated.  We  refted  here  eight  days  ;  in  which 
time  we  ranged  the  adjacent  woods  and  fields,  where  we  greatly  increafed 
our  colle&ion.  The  river  was  frequented  by  a  variety  of  water-fowl 
which  afforded  us  good  fport:  there  were  numbers  of  the  phenocopterus 
ruber ,  pelic anus  onocrotalus^-'^h.  many  others,  which  we  could  notciafs* 
being  unprovided,  as  I  faid,  with  books  of  Ornithology.  We  lodged  at 
the  houfe  of  Jacob  Kock,  an  old  German,  who  u'fed  us  with  great  civi¬ 
lity.  He  had  built  a  handfome  houfe,  made  gardens  and  vineyards,  pof- 
fefled  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  Hottentots 
in  his  fervice,  whom  he  employed  in  taking  care  of  them.  The  face  of 
the  country  changes  greatly,  being  open,  plain,  and  covered  with  verdure, 
extending  many  miles  along  the  fea-coaft,  containing  feverai  tribes  of 
Hottentots.  The  rivers  formerly  abounded  with  the  hippopotamus  am- 
phibius ;  but  fince  the  Dutch  inhabited  thefe  parts,  they  have  almoft  de- 
ftroyedthem.  They  fhoot  them  for  their  flefh,  which  they  efteem  equal 
to  pork,  their  fat  being  much  of  the  fame  quality.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Hottentots  catch  thele  animals  is  as  follows  :  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  are  covered  with  almoft  impenetrable  woods  j 
thefe  animals  in  the  day  time  lodge  themfelves  in  the  deepeft  places  of  the 
river,  and  when  night  comes,  make  excurfions  into  the  adjacent  fields  to 
graze,  taking  their  courfe  through  paths,  which  they  have  made  in  the 
woods.  In  thefe  paths  the  Hottentots  dig  large  pits,  which  they  cover 
over  with  boughs  of  trees  and  grafs  j  then  hunting  them  out  of  the  fields, 
the  animals  make  full  fpeed  towards  the  river,  and  fall  into  thefe  pits  $ 
from  whence  they  are  unable,  to  get  out,  on  account  of  their  great 
weight,  and  then  the  men  come  up  with  their  lances  and  kill  them. 
We  found  here  a  new  palm,  of  the  pith  of  \vhich\the  Dutchman  told  u.s 
the  Hottentots  make  bread  ;  but  we  could  get  no  fatisfa&ory  account  of 
their  method  of  making  it.  We  obferved  two  fpecies  j  one  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  diameter  in  the  Item,  and  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
entire  leaves  ;  they  appeared  to  be  very  old,  and  feldom  bore  fruit.  The 
other  fort  had  no  Item,  with  the  leaves  a  little  ferrated,  and  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  which  produced  a  large  conical  fructification  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  long,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  circumference  ;  fquamofe,  and 
under  each  of  the fquamee,  is  an  oval  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut, 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  but  infipid  tafte.  The  male  plant  is  fimilar 
to  the  female,  only  not  producing  fruit,  but  bearing  a  Jfrobulus,  and 
containing  the  pollen,  or  male-duft,  infmall  cells  underneath  its  fqnama. 
In  the  woods  here  we  found  the  euphorbia  antiquorum  forty  feet  high. 
The  inhabitants  obferve,  that  the  honey  found  near  thefe  trees  is  un- 
wholfome.  Being  ftill  determined  to  continue  our  journey  about  150 
miles  further,  direCHng  our  courfe  towards  the  middle  of  the  country, 
and  to  return  to  the  Cape  another  way  $  I  furnifhed  myfelf  with  a  let 
of  frefn  oxen  and  a  fortnight’s  provifion  ;  and  Mr.  Rock  gave  us  one 
of  his  fons  for  a  guide  and  to  ferve  us  as  an  interpreter,  he  being  a  per- 
fe£l  mafter  of  the  Hottentot  language. 

9th,  We  took  leave  of  our  hofpitable  friend,  and  departing  toward 
the  evening,  we  flopped  that  night  at  the  houfe  of  Jacob  Van  Rennf* 

T  t  1  a  wer  *1/ 
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a  wealthy  grazier  :  this  was  the  la  ft  Dutch  place  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  From  hence  we  travelled  through  a  rugged  hilly  country, 
covered  with  thick  coppices  of  evergreen  trees  ;  but  the  way  was  fo 
rough  that  our  waggons  were  almoft  lhaken  to  pieces.  Towards  noon 
\ve  eroded  Cauuour’s  river,  where  we  reded  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  amufed  ouneives  in  the  woods  along  its  banks,  which  were  extremely 
pleafant :  the  river  is  broad  and  deep  in  many  places.  The  woods  are 
frequented  by  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  lions;  and  the  deeped  parts  of 
the  river  by  the  hippopotami.  We  found  many  new  plants  here,  not- 
withdanding  our  ltay  was  fo  fhort.  In  the  afternoon  we  advanced 
through  a  woody  country,  where  we  obferved  numbers  of  butterflie', 
which  appeared  like  thofe  of  India  ;  but  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods 
we  could  not  procure  a  fingle  fpecimen.  At  night  we  came  to  Lory’s 
river,  l’o  called  from  a  fpecies  of  parrot,  which  is  found  here.  We 
were  vifited  by  feveral  Hottentots,  who  came  out  of  the  woods  armed 
with  lances,  but  behaved  very  obligingly,  and  ilept  by  our  fire  all  night; 
and  we  at  the  fame  time  entertained  them  with  tobacco,  of  which  they 
were  exceedingly  fond. 

nth,  We  travelled  over  a  pleafant  country,  diverfified  with  fmooth 
green  hills,  interfperfed  with  evergreens,  and  docked  with  numerous 
docks  of  the  capra  dorcas  of  Linnaeus,  cauus  ‘zebra ,  and  camelus  Jlru- 
thio  ;  which,  together  with  the  fine  difpohtion  of  the  woods  and  groves, 
could  not  but  charm  us,  who,  for  upwards  of  three  months,  had  been 
climbing  rugged  mountains,  and  eroding  fultry  defarts.  In  the  evening 
we  came  to  Van  Staad's  rivier,  where  we  remained  all  night,  and  were 
vifited  by  feveral  Hottentots,  who  brought  us  milk  in  bafkets  made  of 
fine  reeds,  which  they  weave  fo  clofe  that  they  hold  any  liquid. 

1 2th,  We  eroded  Van  Staad’s  Rivier,  where  there  is  a  large  kraal, 
or  Hottentot  village,  containing  upwards  of  zoo  inhabitants,  who  are 
podefled  of  great  herds  of  bullocks,  but  of  no  Iheep.  Thefe  Hottentots 
were  remarkably  well-lhaped,  and  ftouter  made  than  any  other  Hotten¬ 
tots  I  have  yet  feen.  They  are  alfo  very  bold  in  encountering  wild 
beads,  particularly  the  lion,  which  often  attacks  their  folds,  and  makes 
great  havock.  W'hen  this  happens,  all  the  young  men  of  the  kraal  go 
in  purfuit  of  him,  directed  by  finall  dogs,  who  follow  his  feent:  as 
foon  as  they  difeover  him  in  the  bufhes,  they  irritate  him,  till  he  fprings 
out  with  fury  and  attacks  them  ;  when  being  ali  armed  with  huffagays, 
they  ofttn  throw  20  or  30  into  his  body  at  once;  but  it  is  common  to 
lole  a  man  or  two  in  iuch  attacks.  Thefe  Hottentots  were  all  cloathed 
in  crojfes ,  or  mantles,  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  they  drefs  in  a 
particular  manner,  making  them  as  pliant  as  a  piece  of  cloth  :  they 
wore  the  hairy  fide  outwards.  Their  biead,  belly,  and  thighs,  were 
naked,  except  being  eroded  by  a  number  of  leathern  draps  round 
their  middle.  Tqey  had  no  other  covering  for  their  private  parts,  than 
a  muzzle  of  leather  exactly  covering  the  extremity  of  the  penis ,  and 
fufpended  by  a  leathern  thong  from  their  girdle,  which  was  commonly 
ornamented  with  brafs  rings.  Some  had  the  lkin  of  a  deenbock  hung 
over  their  bread,  with  the  1km  of  its  forelegs  and  hoofs  behind,  which 
they  look  upon  as  a  great  ornament ;  others  had  a  buffalo’s  tail,  fadened 
to  a  girdle  which  was  tied  round  the  thigh  ;  others  a  porcupine’s  quill 
duck  through  each  ear  ;  others  had  plates  of  brafs  of  fix  inches  fquare 
fadened  to  their  hair,  hanging  on  each  fide  of  their  head;  others  large 
ivory  rings  round  their  arms,  with  feveral  other  ridiculous  fancies  too 
♦edious  to  mention.  The  women  were  drefled  almod  in  the  lame  tade, 
Ccept  that  a  great  number  of  lmall  thongs  of  leather,  fufpended  from 

their 
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their  girdle,  reached  down  to  their  knees,  and  in  fome  meafure  con¬ 
cealed  their  nakednefs.  They  have  captains'  or  chiefs  over  each  kraal, 
who  claim,  the  greateft  part  of  the  herds  ;  the  others  feem  only  to  be 
fervants,  though  they  have  every  thing  in  comm  n,  and  pay  little 
refpeit  to  their  fuperiors.  Thefe  Hottentots  are  called  Gunaquas,  but 
were  mixed  with  another  people  whom  the  Dutch  call  Gaffers,  who  bor¬ 
der  upon  Terra  de  Natal.  They  were  all  armed  with  baffaguays,  of  which 
every  one*  had  eight  or  ten  in  ins  left  hand.  We  found  here  the  true 
Cape  jcfiaminc,  or  gardenia ftc.Hata}  and  the  coral  tree,  erethrbia  coral- 
lodendron.  The  climate  here  differs  much  from  that  of  the  Cape.  They 
have  no  S.  E.  wind,  which  is  fo  .  troublefome  there  5  their  ftrongeft  wind 
is  from  the  S.  W.  They  leldpm  have  rain  in  fummer,  though  often 
thunder  and  lightning  j  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  are  (pent  in  fhowers  before  they  reach  the  plain. 

13th,  14th,  We  made  but  very  fhort  ft'ages,  employing  our  time  in 
collecting  plants,  all  of  which  were  new.  The  buffalo  is  numerous  in  this 
country  :  it  is  a  fierce  animal,  and  larger  than  the  biggeft  of  our  Englidi 
oxen.  In  the  day-time  they  retire  to  the  woods’,  which  renders  it  very 
dangerous  to  botanize  there.  We  here  faw  two  lions  for  the  firit  time, 
at  about  4  or  500  yards  di  ft, voce  ;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  us,  keeping 
their  eyes  upon  a  clump  of  the  capra  dorcas ,  which  were  feeding  at 
lome  diffance  from  them.  We  fhot  two  of  the  buffaloes,  which  proved 
good  eating. 

15th,  To  Zwart  Kop’s  Rivier,  where  we  relied  all  night. 

1 6th,  To  Zwart  Kop’s  Salt-pan,  where  we  remained  the  moil  part  of 
that  day.  This  Salt-pan  is  a  lake  feveral  miles  di Rant  from  the  fea,  and 
upon  an  eminence.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it  is  filled  with  frefh  water, 
which,  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  ground,  foon  becomes  ftrongdy  impregna¬ 
ted  with  laline  particles;  and  when  the  fummer’s  heat  exhales  the  frelk 
water,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  a  cruft  of  pure  fait  two 
or  three  feet  thick.  The  lake  is  about  three  mile's  round,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  rifing  ground,  covered  with  a  great  Variety  of  curious 
/hrubs,  many  of  which  proved  new,  -  Here  we  found  feveral  lingular 
infeCts,  and  among  many  others  the  gryllus  and  cymcx. 

17th,  We  travelled  through  a  milerable  parched  country,  covered 
with  fhrubs  and  fucculent  plants  of  various  kinds;  but  thegrafs  was 
entirely  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  We  faw  numbers  of 
wild  animals,  and  in  particular  a  variety  of  the  Zebra,  called  by  the 
Hottentots  Opeagha.  We  alfo  obferved  the  print  and  dung  of  elephants 
and  lions.  At  noon  we  came  to  Sunday’s  river,  where  we  refted  a  few 
hours,  and  confulted  with  our  guide,  whom  we  took  from  the  laft  Dutch 
place,  about  proceeding  on  our  journey.  But  both  he  and  our  fervants 
reifufed  to  advance  furtner  ;  telling  us,  we  were  now  cn  the  border  of  a 
powerful  nation  of  Hottentots,  called  Gaffers  ;  who,  they  faid,  would 
kill  us,  were  it  only  to  get  the  iron  belonging  to  our  waggons.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  remon  (trances,  and  the  bad  ftate  our  carriages  were 
in,  being  ready  to  drop  to  pieces,  and  many  of  our  oxen  Tick,  we,  with, 
much  reluctance,  contented  to  return  the  fame  way  we  came. 

20th,  We  arrived  again  at  Sea-cow  river,  where  we  repaired  our 
waggons. 

24th,  28th,  We  proceeded  homewards  through  Kromme  Rivier  and 
part  of  Lange  Kloof ;  but  being  informed  there  was  a  hot  bath  about 
a  day’s  journey  to  the  northward,  we  determined  to  De  it,  leaving  our 
waggons  and  fervants  in  Lange  Kloof. 

29th, 
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29th,  Towards  the  evening  we  eroded  the  ridge  of  mountains  on  the 
north- fide  of  Lange  Kloof,  and  at  night  came  to  a  folitary  cottage  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Dutchman,  where  we  found  fever,.!  Dutch  people,  who  weref 
gmng  next  day  to  the  hot  bath,  to  ufe  the  water.  We  were  glad  of  their 
company,  and  travelled  over  the  Iryeft  country  I  ever  beheld.  The 
j,. tains  were  covered  with  loofe  nones,  and  nor  a  blad<  ol  grals  to  be 
£en  j  but  we  found  many  rare  ip  cies  of  crajfula,  mefembrjanthtmum, 
and  other  fuceulent  plants.  In  fome  places  not  a  droy  of  water  was  to 
he  found  within  thirty  miles  circuit.  Wc  could  cf  courie  expeft  to  fee 
but  few  animals ;  thole  were  the  copra  dorcus,  cquus  zebra,  foedoes, 
and  fpring- bocks. 

30th,  At  night  we  arrived  at  the  hot  bath,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  dry  mountains  :  the  water  is  very  hot,  and  talles 
firongly  of  iron.  There  is  a  Dutch  fettlement  about  300  yards  from 
the  fountain,  where  they  float  their  gardens  every  night  with  the  water, 
which  at  that  diftance  is  ftill  fmcakmg.  By  this  means  they  have  all 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion.  _  Next  morning 
we  went  up  to  the  top  of  this  ridge  of  mountains,  which  appealed  like 
a  mafs  of  rocks  heaped  one  on  top  of  another,  where  we  had  an  extenlive 
view  of  the  country,  which  appeared  horrible,  every  thing  being  parched 
up,  and  even  the  beds  of  the  largeft  rivers  entirely  dry.  We  found  here 
?  fpecies  of  heath  remarkable  for  having  its  branches  and!  leaves  all  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fine  hoary  down  or  nap,  which  we  thought  Angular  in  that 

genus:  we  called  it  erica  tomentofa. 

Jan.  ift,  We  returned  to  Lange  Kloof,  and  next  day  overtook  our 
waggons  j  but  many  of  our  oxen  were  fick,  having  caught  a  difeale 
which  rages  there  amonglt  the  horned  cattle  in  iummer,  and  to  affedts 
their  hoofs  that  they  often  drop  off,  and  great  numbers  die.  1  his  d il¬ 
ea.  _  proves  detrimental  to  the  Dutch  peafants,  who  live  5  cr  600  miles 
In  the  country,  when  they  make  a  journey  to  the  Cape.  Their  oxen  are 
often  feized  with  it  in  the  middle  of  a  defart,  and  fometimes  mull  re¬ 
main  there  for  a  month  till  they  recover.  This  makes  their  journies  to 
the  Cape  long  and  difagreeable,  efpec:ally  as  they  are  obliged  ro  take 
"with  them  their  wives  and  children,  for  fear  ot  their  being  murdered  by 
the  Hottentots  in  their  abfcnce. 

3d,  We  came  to  Great  Thorney  river,  where  we  again  parted  with 
0111  war.gms,  in  order  to  examine  a  large  tract  ot  Cano,  where  it  was 
improper  to  takeour  oxen  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  ot  water.  Late  in. 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  peafant  s  houfe,  who  informed  us,  he  had  a 
neighbour  about  four  hours  ride  from  his  place,  by  whom  we  fhoukl  be 
kindly  received,  and  who  would  further  dire  6b  us  on  our  jouiney.  /vfter 
having  put  us  in  the  road,  and  given  us  fome  directions,  lie  paited  with 
vs,  and  we  purfued  our  journey  till  fun-fet,  but  found  no  habitation. 
We  therefore  concluded,  that  we  had  certainly  1  oil  our  way,  and  re¬ 
turned  fome  miles  back,  where  we  found  a  toad  which  branched  ofi  ano¬ 
ther  way.  In  this  path  we  continued  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ha¬ 
ving  got  into  a  difmal  valley,  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  rugged  precipices: 
at  la  ft  we  found  curfelves  in  the  middle  of  a  thicket  of  thorn  trees 
(mtmofa  nilotica )  where  we  unfaddled  our  horfes  and  kindled  a  fire. 
W  e  pa  fled  the  night  with  little  comfort,  having  eaten  nothing  all  that 
day  j  but  to  our  great  fatisfaflion  we  heard  the  murmuring  of  a  (beam, 
which  wc  went  in  fearch  of,  and  found  good  water:  our  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fiill  greater  for  our  poor  horfes  that  had  nothing  to  eat.  We 
fpent  the  night  in  gathering  wood  and  keeping  our  fire  up  till  day-light, 

when 
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when  I  climbed  up  a  high  precipice,  and  viewed  the  country.  H  pz  ^ 
collected  feveral  curious  plants,  geranium  fpmofunujhzpelia  euphoi  bioidtSy 
and  upon  my  return,  we  mounted  our  holies,  and  duelled  oui  couifi? 
towards  the  high  mountains,  where  we  expefted  to  find  Tome  relief,  hut 
were  difappointed  $  for  after  being  parched  up  with  iniupuoitaole  h>.a  , 
we  met  not  with  a  drop  of  water  to  oucnch  cur  thirtr  do  mg  who.,*, 
day’s  journey.  But  towards  the  evening  we  happily  du'covered  a  home, 
where  we  were  kindly  entertained,  and  the  next  morning  overtook  our 
waggons  in  Hartwick’s  Kloof ;  but  our  oxen  were  in  a  bad  (late,  amf 
one  of  them  was  quite  unfit  for  fervice.  Vv^e  continued  our  jouin^y 
without  any  other  remarkable  event,  except  that  of  lofing  more  of  ceur 
oxen  by  the  above-mentioned  dileafe. 

1 2th,  Came  to  Buffels  Tagt  river,  where  werefted  feveral  days,  raa- 
gin0-  the  adjacent  woods,  where  we  found  many  curious  ueesin  bloom. 

29th,  We  arrived  at  the  Cape  Town,  after  a  journey  of  four  months 
and  fourteen  days. 

[Mr.  Maffons  third  Journey  in  our  next.] 
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AUTUMN.  An  ODE. 

TERN  Autumn’s  yellow  finger  fee, 
On  every  fhrub.,  on  ev’ry  tree ; 
The  fields  have  loll  their  verdant  hue, 
And  Zephyr  bids  the  grove  adieu  3 
No  more  the  fragrant  rofe  invites, 

No  more  the  purling  ftream  delights, 
Nor  Shepherd  pipes  beneath  the  fhade, 
Or  courts  in  fong,  his  iav’rite  maid  : 
Pomona  now  has  fhed  her  ftore, 

The  peach  and  ne&’rine  are  no  more  $ 
No  more  the  laden  nut-tree  bends. 

No  more  the  cluft’ring  grape  depends, 
Or  fruit  the  ranfack’d  orchard  fhows. 
Save  elders,  black-berries,  and  fioes  ; 
With  hips,  and  haws,  the  hedges  teem, 
And  other  fruits  of  like  efteem. 

Yet  hungry  birds,  of  ev’ry  kind, 
’Midftthele  their  food  in  winter  find  j 
Fed  by  that  hand  that  loves  to  blefs. 
And  fave  its  creature  from  diftrefs  3 
Now  fhort’ning  days,  and  length’ning 
nights, 

Bring  forward  winter’s  new  delights  : 
The  book,  the  friend,  the  focial  board, 
A  thoufand  pleafmg  fcer.es  afford  3 
A.s  if  forbid  abroad  to  roam, 

We  found  the  greater  joys  at  home  ; 
Like  thofe  whom  virtue  has  confin’d 
To  pleafures  of  the  mental  kind, 

Who  fieely  fenfual  joys  forego, 

The  greater  joy  themfelves  to  know. 
Now  dame,  who  by  her  profits  thrives, 
Of  all  the  honey  robs  her  hives  ; 
Norfcruples  when  fhe  gains  the  prize, 
To  fuffocate  the  harmlefs  flies. 


Thus  wretches  oft  their  gold  obtain. 

By  thofe  they’ve  maffacre-  and  flam  j 
Whofe  honefi  labour  mud  fupply 
Their  pride,  expence,  and  luxury. 

Now  winter’s  reign’s  aimed  begun. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  year  is  done 3 
Now  fate  in  barns,  the  ripen’d  grain 
No  longer  decks  the  furrow’d  plain  3 
Freth  grain  into  the  earth  is  toft. 

Or  all  the  future  year  were  iolt  3 
For  if  that  grain  became  not  dead. 

The  riling  year  would  want  its  bread,. 
Thus  human  hearts  mud  die  to  fin. 
Before  the  fpirk  ftirs  within  3 
The  Farmer  fty,  alrnoft:  content. 

In  fecret  corners  hides  his  rent, 

I.eft  coming  winter’s  darken’d  night. 
The  robber  to  hispurfe  invite. 

Now  loud  refounds  the  threfher’s  flail. 
And  Boreas  fwells  the  midnight  gale  3 
Now  brownerlooks  the  dubbem  brake,. 
And  cows  the  clofw  nip’d  mead  forfake. 
To  reft  in  ftraw,  fecure  from  harm,. 
The  fnug  retinue  of  the  farm  3 
The  Farmer  too,  from  cold  to  guard. 
With  loads  of  ftraw  bedecks  his  yard. 
That  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  all  together 
May  bid  d. -fiance  to  the  weather, 

Who  for  a  while  promifc’ous  hurl’d. 
Form  a  juft  emblem  of  the  world. 
Where  each  purfues  his  own  delight. 
And  feeks  a  warm  abode  at  night. 

Here  the  kind  hen  choice  nriorfcls  picks,. 
And  clucks,  inviting  all  her  chicks 3 
This  were  an  harbour  for  the  rat. 

But  for  the  fly  defigninjeatj 
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This  too  were  clover  for  the  hog, 

But  for  the  Farmer’s  worrying  dog; 
One  dunghill  cock  here  fights  another, 
Andev’ryneighhourwounds  his  brother, 
Thefquire  now  rifes  with  the  fun, 

And  calls  aloud  for  dogs  and  gun, 
With  eager  lialle  purfues  the  game, 
Ambitious  of  a  fportfman’s  name; 
With  fwifteft  hounds  torments  the  hare, 
And  wounds  the  partridge  high  in  air  ; 
Or  brings  the  pheafant  from  the  Iky, 
Adorn’d  with  plume  of  beauteous  dye  : 
Phoebe,  a  bri  fleer  flame  to  raife, 

With  flicks  and  bark  invites  the  blaze, 
And  larger  logs  fupply  the  fire, 

To  welcome  home  the  dirty  Squire. 
While  many  ficken  at  the  flate, 

And  mummery  of  being  great, 

From  whom  all  appetite  is  fled, 

With  whom  each  genuine  blifs  lies  dead. 
In  chimney  corner  fits  the  hind, 

And  feafts  on  bread  and  bacon-rind, 
While,  with  a  cup  of  maltlefs  beer, 

He  crowns  his  coarfe,  tho’  wholefome 
cheer. 

Yet  health  and  peace  to  him  are  given, 
To  vindicate  the  ways  of  heav'n, 

Who  thus  to  poverty  can  grant, 

The  happinefs  that  riches  want, 

And  gives  the  grace,  fo  few  inherit, 
Mofl  largely  to  the  poor  in  fpirir. 
Saffron-JValdcn ,  Oci.  zg.  E.  F. 

The  A  N  T. 

URN  on  the  prudent  Ant,  thy 
heedful  eyes,  [wife, 

Obferve  her  labours,  fiuggard,  and  be 
No  flern  command,  no  monitory  voice 
Prefcribes  her  duties,  or  diredls  her 
choice. 

Yet  timely  provident,  fhe  hafles  away 
To  fnatch  the  blefiings  of  the  plente¬ 
ous  day ; 

When  fruitful  fummer  loads  the  teem¬ 
ing  plain,  [the  grain.' 

She  gleans  the  harveft,  and  ihe  ltores 
IIow  long  fhall  floth  ufurp  thy  ufe- 
lefs  hours,  [powers, 

Difiblve  rhy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy 
While  artful  fhades  thy  downy  couch 
enclofe, 

And  foft  folicitation  courts  repofe, 
Amidfl  the  droufy  charms  of  dull  de- 
iight, 

Year  c'aafes  yearwit  h  unremitted  flight, 
Till  want,  now  following  fraudulent  5c 
flow. 

Shall  fpring  to  feize  thcc  like  an  am- 
bulh’d  foe. 


To  a  LADY. 

Againll  Tears. 

ADAM,  perfwade  me  tears  are 
good 

To  walh  our  mortal  cares  away  ; 
Theie  eyes  fhall  weep  a  Hidden  flood, 
And  llream  into  a  briny  fea. 

Or  if  thefe  Orbs  are  hard  and  dry, 
(Thefe  Orbs  that  never  us’d  to  rain) 
Some  flar  direft  me  where  to  buy 
One  fovereign  drop  for  all  my  pain. 

Were  both  the  golden  Indies  mine. 

I’d  give  both  Indies  for  a  tear : 

I’d  barter  all  but  what’s  divine, 

Nor  fhould  I  think  the  bargain  dear. 
But  tears,  alas,  are  trifling  things, 
They  rather  fe^d  than  heal  our  woe  : 
From  trickling  eyes  new  lorrow  fprings. 
As  weeds  in  rainy  feafons  grow. 
Thus  weeping  urges  weeping  on  : 

In  vain  our  miferies  hope  relief. 

For  one  drop  calls  another  down, 

Till  we  are  drown’d  in  feas  of  grief. 

Then  let  thefe  ufeiefs  flreams  be  ftaid, 
Wear  native  courage  on  your  face ; 
Thefe  vulgar  things  were  never  made 
For  fouls  of  a  fuperior  race. 

If  ’tis  a  rugged  path  you  go, 

And  thoufand  foes  your  Heps  fur- 
round, 

Tread  the  thorns  down,  charge  thro’ 
the  foe ; 

The  hardefl  fight  is  highefl  crown’d. 

Thi  HAPPY  MAN;  in  Imitation  of 
Pope’s  “  Ode  on  Solitude.” 

APPY  the  man  whofe  rural  fhade 
Is  feated  near  fome  verdant  hills  ; 
Where  gurgling  ftreamlets  gently  glide 

In  limpid  rills. 
Whofe  farm  (compos’d  of  fruitful  fields, 
Sequefter’d  grots  and  lonely  caves,) 

By  his  own  cultivation  yields 

What  nature  craves. 
Blcft,  who  in  fweet  devotion  fpends 
The  fleeting  tenor  of  his  days; 

Who  morn  begins  and  evening  ends 

With  heav’nly  praife. 

Content  if  Fortune  fmile  or  frown,— 

He  fleeps  in  undiilurb’d  repofe  : 

In  unfeign’d  grief  who  feels  his  own 

In  others  woes. 
Thus,  far  from  rancour,  noile  or  ftrife, 
(Would  Heaven  grant  my  fond  defire) 
I’d  lead  a  lolitary  life, 

And  thus  expire. 

Articles ,  in  our  next.] 
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A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and prefent  State  of 
AGRICULTURE.  [Continued.] 

WHEN  the  Spaniards  flrfl  arrived  in  America, 
the  Indians  took  them  for  men  come  from 
Heaven-,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  confldering  the 
extreme  novelty  of  their  appearance,  and  the  pro¬ 
digious  fuperiority  they  had  in  every  refpedt  over 
a  people  in  all  the  nakednefs  of  mere  nature.  They 
had  never  before  feen  horfes  their  dread  of  thefe 
animals,  and  their  riders,  was  extreme,  for  they 
thought  both  formed  but  one  animal,  and  the  im- 
petuoflty  of  their  charge  appeared  irrefiftable  to 
thofe  naked  and  ill-armecl  people.  Wherever  they 
appeared,  the  Indians  who  intended  any  hostility  im¬ 
mediately  fled  ;  nor  did  they  think  the  intervention 
of  the  deepefl:  and  moft  rapid  rivers  any  fecurity  ; 
they  believed  that  the  horfes  could  fly,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  was  impoflible  to  creatures  fo  extraordinary. 

Small  as  the  number  of  the  Spaniards  was,  the 
inhabitants  were  extremely  burthened  to  fubfifl:  them. 
One  Spaniard  confumed  more  than  ten  Indians  a 
circumftance  which  fliews  how  little  this  people  had 
advanced  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth,  or  how 
lazy  they  were  in  doing  it,  flnce  their  indigence  re¬ 
duced  them  to  fuch  an  extreme  frugality,  that  they 

U  u  2  found 
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found  the  Spaniards,  who  are  the  mod  abftemious 
people  upon  earth,  exceffively  voracious  in  the  com- 
parifon.  America  was  then  almod  without  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  by  which  we  profit  fo  greatly.  It  had  neither 
horfes  nor  oxen,  nor  fheep  nor  fwine.  Columbus 
carried  eight  fows  into  America,  and  a  fmall  number 
of  horned  cattle.  This  was  the  dock  which  fupplied, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  country  now  the 
mod  abounding  in  thefe  animals  of  any  part  of  the 
known  world,  fo  that  it  has  been  a  bufinefs  for  this 
century  pad,  to  hunt  oxen  merely  for  their  hides  ; 
their  hunters  are  called  Buccaneers.* 

As  the  Indians  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhing, 
they  cultivate  no  more  land  than  is  necefiary  for  their 
fubfidence  and  hofpitality  to  drangers.  An  appetite 
for  animal  food,  with  the  facility  of  acquiring  it, 
makes  them  neglecd  huflbandry.  They  ufe  neither 
horfes  nor  ploughs,  but  indead  of  ploughing  or  dig¬ 
ging,  they  hoe  their  fields  or  plantations  by  common 
labour.  Their  villages  are  from  ten  to  eighteen 
miles  didant  from  each  other,  and  in  facd  all  places 
inhabited  by  favages  are  ever  thinly  peopled,  thro’ 
their  averfion  to  labour  and  cultivate  the  earth,  with¬ 
out  which  no  country  can  be  populous  ^  hence  one 
may  eafily  judge  how  fmall  a  part  of  this  continent 
they  cultivated ;  for  though  they  removed  to  frefh 
fpots  when  the  old  ones  had  lod  their  fertility,  yet 
fuch  little  pieces  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  com- 

*  The  Pirates,  whom  we  called  Buccaneers  improperly,  the  French 
denominated  Flibuftiers,  from  the  Dutch  fiy-boats,  in  which  they 
made  their  firft  expeditions.  Some  of  the  Buccaneers  joined  the  Fli- 
buftiers,  and  from  them  we  named  the  whole  body  Buccaneers.  Thefe 
people  brought  their  prizes  and  plunder  frequently  into  Jamaica, 
by  which  they  enriched  that  ifland  extremely  ;  and  raifed  it  at  once 
to  a  furprizing  pitch  of  opulence,  which  it  hardly  equals  even  in 
our  days.  They  often  brought  two,  three,  or  four  thouland  pieces  of 
eight  at  a  time,  which  were  immediately  fquandered  away  in  all  the 
ways  of  exceflive  gaming,  wine,  and  women;  fo  that  vail  fortunes 
were  made,  and  the  returns  of  treafure  to  England  were  prodigi- 
oufly  great. 
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pared  with  the  vaff  forefts  that  remained  uncleared. 
7" hey  generally  chofe  the  moll  fertile  fpots,  and  fuch 
as  could  be  cultivated  with  litde  trouble.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  inhabitants  have  abfurdly  enough  adopted  the 
Indian  method  of  agriculture,  for  they  fow  their  lands 
as  long  as  they  will  produce  a  crop  without  manu¬ 
ring,  and  then  break  up  frefh  land  ;  but  this  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  note  more  particularly  hereafter. 

It  has  how'ever  been  obferved,  that  the  Ilurons  of 
Canada,  (the  moil  fenfible,  civilized  nation  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America)  pare  and  burn  their 
foil ;  and  this  has  been  their  immemorial  pradtice. 

Tobacco  was  planted  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Indians,  and  its  ule  from  them  was  brought  into 
Europe  *,  but  we  are  ftrangers  to  their  method  of 
.cultivating  it  \  they  now  plant  none,  but  bu^  what 

they  want  of  the  Englifn.. 

The  culture  of  the  Indian  corn,  of  which  we  have 
criven  a  plate  in  this  Number,  will  be  defciibed  when 
we  come  to  treat  diftmdtly  of  Amencan  hufbandry* 

The  Indians  being  all  foldiers,  mechanifm  can 
make  but  little  progrefs  *,  befides,  they  labour  under 
the  difadvantage  of  having  neither  proper  tools,  nor 
perfons  to  teach  them  the  proper  ufe  of  thofe  few 
they  have.  Thus,  for  want  of  faws,  they  are  ob- 
liced  to  cut  or  hew  a  large  tree  on  each  fide,  with 
infinite  labour  and  fatigue,  to  make  a  clumfy  bora'd  *, 
and  yet,  confidering  this  difadvantage,  their  houfes  are 
tolerably  well  built,  fome  two  dories  high*,  but  vet*y 
inconvenient  and  difagreeable,  for  want  of  chimneys. 

Their  canoes  are  the  next  work  of  any  confequence* 
they  are  generally  made  of  a  large  cyprefs,  pine-tree, 
or  poplar,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  and  about 
two  feet  broad,  with  flat  bottoms  and  fidcs,  and 
fhaped  alike  at  both  ends  *,  thefe  are  now  hollowed 
with  tools  which  they  procure  from  the  Europeans  ; 
but  formerly  this  work  was  done  by  means  of  hre. 

Their  canoes  are  very  light,  and  will  carry  fifteen  or 

twenty 
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twenty  men  *,  and  fo  great  is  the  fkill  of  the  Indians 
in  managing  them,  that  they  can  force  them  up  a 
very  ferong  current;  the  bark  canoes  are  moftly  ufed 
by  the  northern  Indians. 

Their  titles  are  ufually  conferred  in  reward  of  fome 
great  adtion.  This  Outacity ,  or  Outacite ,  fignifies  the 
Mank  tiler ;  the  Little  Carpenter  was  a  title  given  to 
Attakullakulla,  from  his  excelling  in  building  houfes. 
Old  warriors  likewife,  or  war  women,  who  can  no 
longer  go  to  war,  but  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  their  younger  days,  have  the  title  of  Beloved. 
This  is  the  only  title  females  can  enjoy ;  but  it 
abundantly  recompenfes  them,  by  the  power  which 
they  acquire  from  it,  which  is  fo  great,  that  they  can 
by  the  wave  of  a  fwan’s  wing,  deliver  a  wretch  con¬ 
demned  by  the  council  and  already  tied  to  the  ftake. 
And  when  either  affedtion  or  caprice  determines  them 
to  give  life  to  a  prifoner,  they  give  every  thing  which 
in  their  opinion  belongs  to  it ;  he  is  at  once  incor¬ 
porated  with  them,  and  is  in  every  refpedt  treated 
like  themfelves :  the  infants  are  adopted  by  fome 
among  them,  and  treated  like  children  of  their  own 
bodies  ;  and  no  woman  thus  faved,  is  referved  from 
'bafe  motives,  or  her  honour  ever  violated. 

The  miiTionaries  are  generally  treated  with  both 
cruelty  and  contempt  ;  but  then  their  fuccefs  is 
greatly  obftrudted  by  many,  who,  being  chriftians 
only  by  profeflion,  exhibit  no  examples  of  chriftia- 
nity,  nor  any  figns  of  religion  ;  and  moreover  in¬ 
dulge  the  lavages  with  a  free  trade  for  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  which  debauches  their  morals,  by  producing 
the  moil:  brutal  intoxication. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  their  inordinate 
fondnefs  for  fpirituous  liquors  ;  and  of  this  excelfive 
fondneis,  fome  of  the  rapacious  Indian  traders  know 
but  too  well  how  to  avail  themfelves.  As  many  of 
our  readers  may  probably  be  Grangers  to  this  method 
of  negociating  with  the  favages,  a  concifc  account 
may  not  be  unentertaining,  The 
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The  trader  is  allowed  only  two  gallons  of  rum  (if 
we  miflake  not)  for  every  one  of  his  company,  which 
is  fometimes  pretty  numerous,  and  which  the  laws 
ilri&ly  prohibit  him  to  fell  to  the  Indians.  On  his 
arrival  at  one  of  their  towns,  he  is  immediately  ac- 
cofled  by  an  Indian,  who  afks  him  if  he  has  any  rum 
to  fell.  He  is  anfwered  in  the  negative.  Various 
prefling  arguments  are  ufed,  but  {till  the  trader  dares 
not  fell,  and  appeals  to  the  Indian’s  knowledge  of 
the  prohibition.  He  then  begs  for  a  fmall  glafs,  as 
it  is  not  prohibited  to  be  given  away,  though  it  may 
not  be  foldj  but  the  trader  has  none  to  fpare,  having 
brought  a  little  only  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  his 
fervants.  However,  after  much  intreaty,  he  gives 
him  a  glafs,  becaufe  he  is  an  old  acquaintance.  No 
fooner  has  he  tailed,  than  his  defire  and  longing  for 

OO 

more  become  infatiable  ^  he  will  give  him  a  fkin  for 
another  glafs  :  this,  but  with  the  utmoft  feeming  re¬ 
luctance,  is  accepted,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  till  the  poor  befotted  ftupid  wretch,  has  not 
another  (kin  left.  Then  follow  his  gun,  his  hatchet, 
his  pouch,  his  knife,  his  blanket,  and  in  fhort,  every 
thing  that  he  is  poneffed  of*  his  friend  the  Trader 
all  the  while  reafons,  remonftrates,  and  perfuades  him 
not  to  drink  any  more  •  continually  affuring  him  that 
he  will  ftrongly  repent  the  next  day*,  but  all  in  vain. 

No  fooner  are  the  fumes  of  that  fallacious  liquor 
difperfed,  than  the  miferable  wretch  flies  to  the  harpy, 
who  endeavours  to  confole  him,  by  repeating  the  va¬ 
rious  arguments  and  remonflrances  he  made  ufe  of 
to  difluade  him  from  drinking,  and  by  pointing  out 
thofe  fatal  confequences  of  which  he  now  fo  forely 
repents.  And  in  order  to  fhew  his  own  humane  dif- 
pofition,  generally  returns  him  his  gun,  pouch,  knife, 
&c. — but  carries  off  the  {kins  in  triumph.  Thus  for 
a  few  glaffes  of  rum,  the  deluded  fenfelefs  favage  is 
cozened  out  of  all  the  fkins  he  has  procured  during 
the  hunting  feafon,  by  a  crafty  deceitful  y illain. 


But 
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But  how  fmall  foever  the  progrefs  of  the  midio- 
naries  may  have  been  in  planting  the  chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  *,  certain  it  is  they  have  made  many  ufeful  dif- 
coveries  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  eftabliftied 
correfpondencies  among  the  diftant  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  vaft  continent  of  North  America. 

The  Indians  feldom  go  abroad  without  their  fire¬ 
arms,  lances,  daggers,  or  knives ;  and  their  dexte¬ 
rity  in  killing  wild  creatures,  is  admirable.  After 
their  return  from  hunting,  their  whole  converfation 
turns  upon  the  fport  and  uiccefs  which  they  have  had. 

They  are  immoderately  fondof  painting  their  faces 
and  bodies  •,  and  the  number  of  miles  one  of  thefe  fa- 
vages  will  travel  to  procure  the  necefiary  pigments, 
without  having  any  other  bufinefs,  when  they  are  not 
to  be  had  in  his  own  country,  almod  exceeds  belief. 

They  know  but  little  of  writing,  or  hieroglyphicks : 
the  Mexicans,  when  their  country  was  invaded  by 
Cortez,  had  no  other  method  to  inform  Montezuma 
of  it,  than  by  painted  cloths  fo  as  to  reprefent  any 
circumdance,  and  interfperfing  characters  to  explain 
what  muff  be  necefiarily  wanting  in  the  picture. 

Their  method  of  preferving  venifon,  is  fingular. 
They  cut  it  into  thin  dices,  and  then  hold  each  dice 
before  the  fire  till  it  is  perfectly  well  dried  •,  after 
which  it  is  put  into  a  baiket  and  hung  up  in  a  dry 
place,  and  referved  for  ufe ;  this  boiled  with  Indian 
corn  and  pepper,  is  their  favourite  difh. 

They  will  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  dicks  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  operation,  however,  is  extremely  tedious. 
They  will  lie  down  and  deep  all  night  in  the  fnow, 
without  any  deeming  inconvenience  j  but  not  dretched 
at  length  like  an  European.  Thefavage  draws  his  heels 
up  to  his  poderiors,  and  places  his  head  between  his 
knees  ;  his  blanket  (for  he  has  no  other  covering)  is 
wrapped  all  round  him,  fo  as  to  permit  him  to  breathe 
within  it,  and  cover  his  face. 


[To  be  continued .] 
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Art.  II  .—Natural  Hi/lory  and  Cultivation  of  the  mojl  ufeful 
Plants  and  Graffes ,  with  their  figures  engraved.  Continued • 

MADDER. 

MADDER,  or  Dyers  Madder,  [Rubia  TinElorum ,*]  is  the 
Englifh  name  of  a  plant  cultivated  with  great  advantage 
in  feveial  parts  of  Europe,  and  lately  in  England,  being  a 
very  capital  ingredient  in  the  dying  bufinefs. 

There  are  feveral/pecies  of  madder,  all  of  which  afford  a 
dye.  M.  Guettard,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
experienced  that  the  ladies  bed-ftraw,  or  cheefe-rennet,  [gal¬ 
lium]  may  be  made  to  yield  one  ;  and  of  this  kind  is  probably 
the  Ray-de-chaye,  which  is  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel 
for  dying  red.  M.  Dambourney  has  not,  indeed,  as  M.  Du- 
hamel  remarks,  hitherto  been  able  to  extraft  a  good  colour 
from  the  gallium  :  but  there  yet  remains  room  to  hope  that  he 
may  be  more  fuccefsful  in  the  future  experiments  which  he 

intends  to  make  on  this  root.  ,  f 

Mr.  Ray  mentions  and  defcribes  four  different  kinds  ot 
gallium  or  mollugo,  baftard  madder,  which,  after  the  laudable 
example  of  our  enterprizing  neighbours,  fhould  Iikewife  af¬ 
ford  matter  of  experiment  to  thofe  who  wifh  well  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  to  our  dyers. 

The  azala,  or  izari  of  Smyrna,  perhaps  more  properly  writ¬ 
ten  liazala  or  lizary  (according  to  the  eaftern  method  of  pro¬ 
nunciation)  which  is  the  fort  ufed  by  the  French  dyers  at  Dar- 
netal  and  Aubenas,  to  give  cotton  that  fine  carnation  colour 
for  which  Adrianople  is  famed,  is  a  true  madder.  Some  ipe- 
cies  of  it  grow  naturally  under  hedges  and  in  woods ;  and  the 
roots  of  thefe,  when  carefully  dried,  yield  as  fine  a  dye  as  the 
azala  of  Smyrna.  M.  Dambourney  has  cultivated  a  fpecies ;  of 
madder  which  was  found  growing  wild  on  the  rocks  of  Oifiei 
in  Normandy,  and  the  roots  of  this  plant  have  yielded  him  as 
beautiful  a  dye  as  the  azala  of  the  Eaft.  W e  fhall  hereafter 
fpeak  of  it  in  his  own  words :  but  in  the  mean  time  we  can¬ 
not  help  obferving  here,  that  Mr.  Ray  defcribes  particularly  a 
wild  madder  which  grows  not  only  on  St.  Vincent‘s  rock, 
nearBriftol,  but  alfo  on  the  rocks  about  Biddeford  in  Devon- 
(hire,  and  in  great  plenty  among  the  hedges  almoft  all  over 
that  county.  As  Mr.  Ray  calls  this  the  Rubia  fylv  eft  ns  Mon - 
fpeffulana  major ,  and  as  M.  Duhamel  fufpe&s  M.  Dambour- 
nev’s  Oifiei  madder  to  be  that  very  fpecies,  it  furely  is  a  mat- 
7  X  x  ter 

*  Our  Engraver  has,  by  miftake,  called  it  Rubra  Unftorum. 
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ter  of  great  importance  to  this  nation,  and  well  worth  the  a 
ttention  of  patriots  to  follow  M.  Dambourney’s  example  ir? 
making  proper  trials  of  it. 

The  fpecies  molt  commonly  cultivated  is  the  Rubia  tinEto - 
rum  fativa ,  J.  B.  III.  2.  714.  and  C.  B.  Pin.  333.  commonly 
known  among  us  by  the  general  name  of  Madder.  It  is  of  this 
fpecies  that  the  plantations  of  madder  are  made  in  Zealand, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lifle. 

The  root  of  madder  is  a  capital  drug  ufed  in  dying  wool,  li¬ 
nen,  and  cotton;  and  indifpenfibly  requisite  in  printing  linen 
and  cotton  :  being  the  only  red  dye  in  general  ufe  for  -that 
purpofe.  It  was,  at  the  time  when  the  Society  tor  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  arts,  &c.  firfb  engaged  in  the  encouragement  of 
it,  wholly  imported  from  Holland  :  though  it  had  formerly 
been  a  flaple  article  of  produce  in  our  own  country.  We 
pay  annually  for  this  root  to  the  Dutch  an  exceeding  great 
fum  ;  not  lets,  according  to  calculation,  than  near  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  ;  and,  what  is  Hill  worfe,  taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  neceffity  we  are  under  to  purchafe  it  of  them, 
they  have  not  only  advanced  the  price  to  an  exorbitant  rate  ; 
but  adulterate  and  fuphifticate  the  madder  in  fo  bad  a  manner, 
as  lays  our  manufactures,  in  which  it  is  ufed,  under  the  greateft 
difficulties.  Thefe  manufactures,  moreover,  in  which  it  13 
abfolutely  neccffary,  are  of  the  utrnofl  importance  to  us :  par¬ 
ticularly  the  printing  linen  and  cotton  ;  which  furnifhes  em¬ 
ployment  to  fome  thoufands  of  our  women  and  youth  ;  who 
-would,  otherwife,  be  walle  hands;  and  many  of  them  bur- 
thenfomc  to  the  public.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Society,  than  the  introdnflion  of  the 
culture  of  madder  here  ;  which  may  tend  to  the  national  good 
fo  many  different  ways. 

There  was,  however,  at  firft,  an  almoff  infurmountable 
impediment  to  the  culture  of  madder  in  England.  It  con¬ 
fided  in  this  circumftance,  that  madder  being  a  crop  raifed 
on  land,  it  was  fubje£t  to  pay  the  tythe  in  kind  ;  which  was, 
in  faff,  fo  heavy  a  tax  on  the  produce,  as,  together  with  the 
great  expence  and  rifle,  from  the  want  of  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  cultivation,  almoif  entirely  dif- 
couraged  all  attempts  in  a  larger  way.  This  ohflacle  was,  ne- 
verthelefs,  removed  through  the  endeavours  of  the  fociety ;  by 
the  obtaining  an  a£f  of  parliament,  to  change  the  demand  of 
tithe  in  kind,  to  a  modus,  or  compofition,  of  five  {hillings  per 
acre,  for  a  term  of  years.  The  fociety  thus,  by  their  interpoft- 
tion  in  this  matter,  procured  the  firil  opening  to  that  fuccefs, 

which 
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tvhich  is  now  likely  to  attend  the  attempts,  toreflore  the  pro- 
du6iion  of  this  important  article  to  our  country. 

The  fociety,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  th.emfelves  to 
incite  the  attention  and  fpint  to  undertake  the  culture  of 
madder  by  premiums.  The  fir  ft  they  offered  was  lor  the  pro¬ 
ducing  twenty  pounds  weight ;  the  molt  perfeCt  and  belt 
cured.  This  was  obtained  in  the  year  t7<55*  They  then, 
being  by  this  means  allured,  that  a  method  was  known  in 
England  of  raifing  and  curing  good  madder,  proposed  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  large  It  roots,  twenty  in  number,  of  one,  two, 
or  three  years  growth :  which  were  accordingly  claimed  and 
obtained  for  each  kind,  in  the  year  175^  »  again  iu  *759* 

The  reafons  why  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  noble  efforts  of  the  fociety  to  eftablifh  it,  did  not  in- 
creafe,  were  various  ;  and  poffibly  a  great  part  ol  them  owing 
to  erroneous  notions,  and  a  lefs  perfect  knowledge  of  the  bell 
method  of  culture. 

The  number  of  plants  thought  neceffary,  the  fociety  re¬ 
quiring  twenty  thoufand  on  each  acre,  was  perhaps  one  dif- 
couragement;  as  it  augmented  the  expence  confiderably :  the 
plants'  being  at  firft  of  the  price  of  one  guinea  per  thoufand, 
and  fince  half  a  guinea.  But  it  is  believed  by  very  great 
judges,  that  half  the  number  are  fufficient ;  and,  in  the  laft 
premium,  the  fociety  have  not  directed  any  particular  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  . 

The  very  great  depth  of  foil  fuppofed  to  be  necenary,  was 

another  difcouragement :  as  fome  imagined  three  or  four  feet 
depth  was  indifpenfible.  Whereas  good  madder  is  raifed  on 
land,  fuitable  in  other  refpefis,  that  is  only  from  twelve  to 
fixteen  inches  deep. 

The  notion,  that  crops  of  madder  impoverilhed  and  ex- 
haufted  land  on  which  it  was  cultivated,  was,  alfo,  another 
difficulty  which  flood  in  the  way  of  the  increafe  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  it.  For  the  proprietors  of  proper  land,  which,  ac~ 
cording  to  the  above-mentioned  notion  of  gieat  depth  of 
foil,  was  only  to  be  found  in  particular  places,  would  not 
let  ’it  but  on  long  leafes.  This  greatly  incumbered  the  plan¬ 
ters  of  madder  ‘  who,  after  they  had  obtained  two  crops,  had 
no  longer  any  ufe  for  the  land;  and  were  obliged  to  let  it 
again  on  difadvantageous  terms.  But  fuch  a  caution  in  the 
proprietors  of  land  was  without  foundation.  For,  though  it 
was  impaired  after  two  crops,  and  confiderably  exhaufted  af¬ 
ter  three,  with  refpeft  to  the  further  production  of  madder, 
it  was  ftill  no  way  injured  by  the  crops  of  madder  for  the 
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produ&ion  of  corn,  or  gramineous  plants ;  which  only  derive 
their  nutrition  from  the  foil  a  little  below  the  furface.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  land  had  been  before  worn  out  by  crops 
of  that  kind,  it  would  be  improved  by  the  culture  of  mad¬ 
der :  which  would  produce  the  fame  effeft  as  trench-plough¬ 
ing  ;  of  which  the  benefit  is  well  known  in  foils  of  confider- 
able  depth. 

Thefe  reafons,  and  the  want  of  a  more  perfefl  knowledge 
of  the  profitable  methods  of  cultivating  and  curing  madder, 
together  with  the  expences  originally  attending  it,  difcouraged 
Farmers,  and  perfons  concerned  in  common  affairs  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  from  readily  going  into  this  matter,  and  prevented  fo 
quick  a  progrefs  of  it.  But  happily  thofe  quantities,  which 
were,  neverthelefs,  raifed,  occafianed  a  thorough  conviflion 
of  the  fuperiority  of  our  madder,  to  that  brought  from  Hoi- 
land which,  with  the  exorbitant  price,  as  well  as  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  quality,  of  the  Dutch,  that  had  of  courfe  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  a  premium,  has  determined  many  of  the  confumers 
of  madder  to  turn  their  views  to  this  important  matter;  and 
undertake  themfelves  to  raife  what  they  have  occafion  to  ufe. 

There  has,  indeed,  one  very  beneficial  confequence  already 
refulted  from  the  Heps  that  hav.e  been  taken :  which  is,  that 
the  Dutch  have  been  deterred  by  them  from  the  raifing  the 
price  of  this  commodity,  fo  neceflary  to  us,  to  a  flill  greater 
height.  For  the  States  themfelves,  fenfible  of  the  flrong  rea¬ 
fons  for  keeping  this  article  out  of  our  hands,  have  checked, 
as  far  as  they  could,  by  the  flri&eft  prohibitions,  the  depraving 
it,  when  fent  to  our  market,  by  adulteration. 

Should  the  eftablifhment  of  the  produftion  of  this  momen¬ 
tous  article  in  our  own  country,  be  at  length  brought  to  bear, 
as  there  is  now  the  greateft  ground  of  hopes  it  will,  the  whole 
merit  of  thi?  invaluable  acquifition  muft  be  aferibed  to  the 
fociety.  They  took  the  encouragement  of  it  upon  them,  at 
a  time  when  the  former  mifearriages  of  private  perfons  had 
occafioned  the  purfuit  of  it  to  be  wholly  neglefled,  and  laid 
afide;  and  they  have  continued  to  profecute  the  defign  with 
the  moft  affiduous  attention,  and  at  a  large  annual  expcnce. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  land  upon  which  he  found  madder  to 
thrive  the  beft,  was  a  foft  fandy  loam,  and  that  which  had 
been  dn  tillage  fome  years,  to  be  better  than  that  \yhich  was 
frefh  broken  up.  Sandy  foils  differ  fo  much,  that  it  may  be 
neceffary  for  us  to  remark,  that  the  naturally  loofe  fand  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  improper,  as  being  commonly  barren  ;  while  thofe 
tich  fandy  foils  frequently  occupied  by  gardeners,  are  perhaps 
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fome  of  the  mod  fertile  in  the  world.  The  foil  for  madder 
fhould  certainly  be  a  good  mellow  one,  and  of  a  fufficient 
depth,  and  then  with  care,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  its 
not  fucceeding. 

In  Zealand,  where  the  bed  madder  is  raifed,  they  begin 
planting  madder  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  continue 
all  May.  The  young  Ihoots  from  the  hdes  of  the  roots,  are 
taken  off  from  the  mother  plant,  with  as  much  root  aspoffi- 
ble,  and  arc  then  planted  in  rows  one  foot  afunder,  and  four 
rows  in  each  bed.  The  fird  year,  it  is  cudomary  to  plant 
cabbages,  or  dwarf  kidney-beans  between  the  beds,  but  there 
is  always  great  care  taken  to  keep  the  ground  very  clean  from 
weeds.  In  September  or  Odfober,  when  the  young  madder 
is  cleaned  for  the  lad  time,  the  haulm  or  dalk  ol  the  plants  is 
carefully  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth,  either  with  the 
plough  or  the  fpade.  4  , 

The  fecond  year,  in  April,  the  earth  is  feuffled  over  and 
raked,  to  dedroy  the  young  weeds ;  obfenving,  during  the 
furnmer,  to  keep  the  madder  as  clean  as  in  the  fird  year,  but 
nothing  is  planted  or  fuffered  to  grow  between  the  beds  ;  and 
in  September  or  O£iober,  the  haulm  is  again  laid  down,  and 
in  November  again  covered  with  earth. 

By  this  method  of  culture,  the  eligibility  of  planting  mad¬ 
der  in  beds,  is  obvious,  as  it  can  be  fo  eafiiy  covered  with 
earth  ;  and  as  the  beds  are  heightened,  the  roots  of  the  mad¬ 
der  will  be  greatly  lengthened,  and  will  like  wife  put  out  more 
fibres  and  be  better  rooted;  befides,  the  wet  will  drain  off 
better  in  winter. 

As  the  roots  are  feldom  digged  up  till  they  have  grown  three 
fummers,  the  culture  of  the  third  year  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
fecond. 

It  is  forbidden,  in  the  Zealand  ides,  to  dig  up  madder  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  day  of  September.  When  it  is  digged,  the  peo¬ 
ple  carry  it  to  the  Hove,  and  from  the  dove  to  the  tower, 
where  it  is  afterwards  threlhed  to  clean  it  from  dirt  or  filth, 
and  then  carried  to  the  kiln,  where  it  is  dried  upon  hair¬ 
cloths.  From  the  kiln  it  is  carried  to  the  pounding-houfc,  to 
be  pounded  and  fifted,  after  which  it  is  put  into  calks ;  but  is 
firlt  examined  by  fworn  affayers  and  tried,  and  then  packed  up. 

In  Zealand,  madder  is  cultivated  by  every  kitchen-gardener, 
each  having  a  quantity  to  take  up  annually,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  garden,  and  molt  of  the  Farmers  there  do  the 
fame  :  for  as  the  roots  require  three  years  growth  to  have 
them  in  perfeftion,  fo  they  every  fpring  plant  a  certain  allot¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  land  for  the  purpofe.  The  ground  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  madder,  will  be  frefh  and  well  prepared  for  other  crops, 
in  like  manner  as  the  land  upon  which  alparagus-roots  have 
grown  to  be  taken  up  for  forcing  upon  hot-beds  in  winter, 
which  is  pra&ifed  by  moft  of  the  kitchen-gardeners  near 
London,  for  thefe  roots  are  commonly  allowed  three  years 
growth,  by  thofe  perfons  who  value  tbemfelves  on  having 
large  afparagus ;  fo  there  is  a  great  affinity  in  the  culture  of 
both  thefe  roots,  for  the  land  which  will  produce  one  of  thefe 
crops,  is  always  good  for  the  other. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  though  the  Dutch  cover  the 
haulm  of  their  madder  with  earth,  probably  to  fecure  the 
plants  againfl  the  feverity  oi  their  winters,  yet  as  the  roots 
are  never  injured  by  our  frofls,  this  praftice  is  with  us  unne- 
ceffary.  And  in  the  third  year,  the  haulm  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  turned  over,  from  one  interval  to  another,  becaufe  if 
it  lies  too  long  in  one  pofition,  it  will  rot,  and  (the  fun  being 
thus  entirely  excluded)  the  roots  will  be  impeded  in  their 
growth.  Neither  fhould  the  haulm  be  cut  oft'  in  the  fummer, 
as  this  will  likewife  tend  to  weaken  the  roots.  As  foon  as  the 
haulm  begins  to  decay,  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  for  they 
will  be  plumper  than  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  longer  in 
the  ground.  The  land  after  being  thus  digged,  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  carrots  and  parfnips,  or  any  other  lefs  rooted  plants. 

There  have  been  fome  objections  of  late  made  to  the  in¬ 
troducing,  or  rather  retrieving  the  culture  of  madder  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of,  left  they 
fhould  have  fo  much  weight  as  to  prevent  many  perfons  from 
engaging  in  it.  The  fir  ft  which  lias  been  generally  ftarted  is,, 
that  the  land  in  this  country  is  not  fo  well  adapted  for  growing 
madder  as  that  in  Holland  ;  to  which  we  with  truth  affirm, 
that  there  are  vaft  trafts  of  land  here  equally  well  adapted  for 
the  producing  madder  as  the  heft  land  in  Zealand,  and  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  of  its  growth,  will  produce 
as  great,  if  not  a  greater  crop. 

Another  objeftion  is  the  expence  of  creeling  a  flove,  kiln, 
mill,  &c.  ;  but  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  green  roots,  when  pounded,  will  anfwer  the  dyer's 
purpofe  extremely  well  ;  one  pound  of  the  frefh  root  being 
equal  to  about  four  or  five  pounds  of  the  heft  Umbro  madder 
when  dried  ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  building  kilns,  the  rifque 
in  drying,  the  wafte,  and  the  expence  of  grinding  or  poun¬ 
ding,  are  faved.  The  roots  may  be  preferved  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  carrots  are  direCted  to  be  preferved  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  No.  VII. 

The  peafants  about  Lifle,  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  en<* 
joy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  take  up  their  madder  before  its 
roots  have  attained  a  proper  fize.  i  he  Zealanders  let  their  s 
grow  larger.  A  medium  fhould  however  be  obferved  ;  for 
the  roots  which  have  remained  long  in  the  ground,  yield  lefs 
dye  than  thofe  which  have  flood  only  till  they  have  acquired 
the  bignefs  peculiar  to  each  kind. 

This  root,  which  is  one  of  the  bed  ingredients  that  can  be 
ufed  for  dying  wools  and  fluffs,  gives  them  a  red  colour,  which 
refills,  without  alteration,  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  the  effefts  of  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of  to 
try  colours  :  it  contributes  alfo  to  make  other  mixed  colours 
lading  :  finally,  a  method  is  found  out  of  giving  cotton  a  very 
pleafing  and  lading  carnation  colour  with  it.  All  parts  of 
the  root  do  not  yield  this  red  ;  the  dye  of  fome  parts  fades, 
other  parts  are  worth  nothing  at  all. 

In  examining  a  well-conditioned  root  of  madder  with  a 
microfcope,  under  the  outer  bark,  in  the  defh  may  be  perceived 
certain  red  particles,  which  certainly  yield  the  colour  which 
the  root  contains;  but  there  is,  befides  this,  feen  a  great 
quantity  of  woody  fubdance  of  a  fallow  colour;  and  this 
fubdance  probably  impairs  the  firft  mentioned  colour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  deTourniere,  this  fallow  colour  is  not  fo  good 
a  fhade  as  the  red ;  and  he  imagines  that  leys,  &c.  give  a 
brichtnefs  to  the  colours  dyed  with  madder  in  no  other  re- 
fpett  than  by  abdra&ing  this  fallow  colour.  The  fun  and 
dews  have  the  fame  effeCt  on  yarn  dyed  with  madder,  when 
iV  is  expofed  on  the  grafs. 

M.  de  Tourniere  alfo  imagines,  that  the  part  which  yields 
the  red  is,  in  the  green  root,  diffolved  in  a  mucilaginous  juice  ; 
for  the  bark,  and  the  other  parts  which  contain  mod  red,  are 
alfo  mod  fucculent :  by  drying  them  in  a  kiln  they  lofe  feven 
eighths  of  their  weight,  and  yet  the  roots  are  not  perfectly  dry  ; 
for  they  bend  before  they  break;  they  are  rather  bruifed  than 
ground  by  the  mill ;  and  this  unftuous  powder  is  apt  to  clot : 
it  is  true,  that  in  time  they  lofe  this  unfluonfnefs,  and  be¬ 
come  dry  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  quality  of  the  red  parti¬ 
cles  is  lowered,  Thefe  obfervations  are  well  deferving  of 
attention  ;  for  they  make  it  evident  to  us,  that  thefe  valuable 
particles  may  be  impaired  by  too  great  a  heat:  luppofing  it 
un&uous,  were  it  too  much  dried,  perhaps  water  would  not 
diffolve  and  feparate  its  parts.  Finally,  thefe  reflections  of 
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M.  de  Tourniere  agree  v^ry  well  with  the  experiments  of  M. 
d’Ambourney,  and  convince  us  that  madder-roots  may  be 
ufed  green  with  very  confiderable  advantage.  But  green 
madder  can  never  be  ufed,  except  when  the  grounds  lie  con¬ 
venient  for  the  dyers :  thus,  when  madder  is  to  be  carried  to 
any  confiderable  difiance,  it  mult  of  courfe  be  dried. 

As  madder-roots  are  very  apt  to  ferment  when  they  are 
bought  green,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  examine  carefully  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  fpotted,  or  have  a  mufty  fmell :  if  the  fermen¬ 
tation  has  given  them  a  black  hue,  they  are  by  all  means  to 
be  rejefled. 

The  roots  to  yield  a  fine  dye,  fhould  be  frefh  :  fuch  as 
are  dufty  on  being  broke  mull  therefore  be  rejefled,  and  with 
{fill  greater  reafon  thofe  that  are  rotten  and  worm-eaten  :  on 
the  contrary,  fuch  ought  to  be  preferred  as  have  a  firong  fmell 
fomewhat  like  that  of  liquorice  :  the  ground-madder  fhould 
beunfluous,  and  run  into  clots  on  being  handled. 

As  madder  is  fold  by  weight,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
purchafer  to  have  the  roots  quite  dry  ;  but  he  fhould  be  care¬ 
ful  that  they  have  not  been  kiln-burnt:  fuch  as  have  a  firong 
fmell  have  feldom  thlsdefefl.  Too  hafty  a  drying  wrinkles  and 
fpiits  the  bark  ;  and,  as  it  then  feparates  very  eafily  from  the 
>vood,  the  mod  ufeful  part  is  lofi :  the  bark  therefore  fhould 
be  fmooth,  entire,  and  adhering  to  the  wood  :  but  we  muft 
not  confound  the  true  bark  with  the  outer  bark,  or  epidermis, 
-which  would  only  lelTen  the  brightnefs  of  the  colour. 

The  largeft  roots  are  not  always  the  befi :  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  yellow,  and  have  but  little  of  that  red  which  alone 
vields  the  colour.  The  very  fmall  roots  are  of  little  value,  as 
they  have  too  much  outer  bark,  which  hurts  the  colour  :  bnt 
thofe  of  the  befi  quality  are  from  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill  to 
that  of  the  little  finger. 

In  breaking  the  roots  there  may  be  feen,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  two  fubfiances  differing  one  from  the  other  : 
that  which  inclines  to  a  yellow  only,  hurts  the  dye  :  that  of 
the  deep  red  is  the  part  really  ufeful :  confequeutly  the  high- 
eff  coloured  roots  fhould  be  preferred. 

It  would  be  a  ufeful  difeovery  could  there  be  a  method 
found  out  of  extrafling  the  red  particles  without  anv  mixture 
with  the  fallow  or  yellow  part :  we  are  of  opinion*  the  trials 
fhould  be  made  on  the  green  root,  that  the  red  particles, 
which  are  often  in  a  ftate  of  diffolution,  may  be  more  eafily 
extrafled. 
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As  the  fur  eft  method  .of  knowing  the  quality  of  madder 
is  to  make  a  trial  of  it  on  feme  piece  of'  fluff,  it  will  not  be 
ami fs  if  fuch  as  plant  much  of  it,  accuflom  themfclves  to 
make  this  trial,  that  they  may  demonftrate  lo  the  purchafers 
the  quality  of  their  roots :  the  following  procefs  for  doing  if, 
is  extracted  from  the  works  of  M.  Hellot. 

To  dye  a  pound  of  woollen -yarn,  a  bath -muff  be  made 
with  five  ounces  of  allum,  and  one  ounce  of  red  tartar,  dil- 
folved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water;  the  wool  that  is  to  be 
dyed  muff  be  well  drenched  in  this  liquor:  in  about  a  week 
half  a  pound  of  ground  madder  root  is  to  be  thrown  into  wa¬ 
ter  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  ;  and,  after  having 
mixed  the  water  and  powder  together  with  a  flick,  the  wool 
is  put  into  it  ;  and  the  bath  muff  be  kept  hot  for  an  hour,  hut 
not  boil ;  for,  if  it  did,  the  colour  would  be  dull :  but  tow7ards 
the  end  of  the  time  the  bath  is  made  to  boil ;  but  the  yarn 
muff  be  inflantly  taken  out. 

As  very  trifling  circumflances  will  affetl  the  beauty  of  the 
colour,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  make  at  the  fame  time  two  trials 
with  the  fame  yarn  ;  one  with  the  madder  that  is  to  be  proved, 
and  the  other  with  the  fine  madder  of  Zealand,  or  azala;  the 
peauty  of  the  fkains  will  determine  which  is  the  befl  madder- 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  (beep  in  Spain,  namely,  the  coarfe- 
woolled  {beep,  which  remain  all  their  lives  in  their  native 
country,  and  which  are  houfed every  night  in  the  winter  ;  and 
the  fine-woolled  fheep,  which  are  all  their  lives  in  the  open 
air  which  travel  every  fummer  from  the  cool  mountains  of 
the  northern  parts  of  wSpain,  to  feed  all  the  winter  on  the 
fouthern  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  Manca,  and  idhemadura. 
It  has  appeared  from  very  accurate  calculations,  that  there 
are  not  fewer  than  five  millions  of  fine-woolled  fheep  in 
Spain ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  the  wool  and  fleih  of  a  flock 
of  ten  thoufand  fheep,  produce  yearly  about  twenty-four 
reals  a  head,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  nearly  the  value  of 

twelve  fix-pences  flerling,  ^  Special 
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Special  ordinances,  privileges,  and  immunities  are  iffued. 
for  the  better  prefer  vat  ion  and  government  of  the  (Keep, 
which  are  under  the  care  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  who, 
as  the  Spaniards  exprefs  it,  cloath  kings  in  fcarlet,  andbifhops 
in  purple. 

Thefe  fheep  pafs  the  fummer  in  the  cool  mountains  of 
Leo,  Old  Caitile,  Cuer^a,  and  Arragon.  The  fir  it  thing  the 
fhepherd  dees  when  the  flock  returns  from  the  fouth  to  it’s 
fummer -downs,  is  to  give  the  fheep  as  much  fait  as  they  will 
eat.  Every  owner  allows  his  flock  of  a  thoufand  fheep  twenty- 
five  quintals  of  fait,  which  the  flock  eat  in  about  five  months  : 
they  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  winter-walk.  It 
is  believed,  that  if  they  Hinted  their  fheep  of  this  quantity, 
it  would  weaken  their  contlifutions,  and  degrade  their  wool. 
The  fhepherd  places  fifty  or  frxty  flat  ifones  at  about  five  Heps 
diftance  from  each  other;  he  Hrews  fait  upon  each  Hone  ;  he 
leads  the  flocks  flowly  through  the  Hones,  and  every  fheep 
eats  to  his  liking.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the  fheep  never 
eat  nor  defire  a  grain  of  fait  when  they  are  feeding  on  land 
which  lies  on  lime-Hone  :  and  as  the  fhepherd  muH  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  be  too  long  without  fait,  he  leads  them  to  a  fpot 
of  clayey  foil,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  feeding  there, 
they  march  back  to  the  Hones  and  devour  the  fait.  So  fenfi- 
ble  are  they  of  the  difference,  that  if  they  meet  with  a  fpot 
-of  mixed  foil,  which  often  happens,  they  eat  fait  in  proportion. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  rams  are  turned  in 
among  the  tribe  of  ewes,  regulated  at  fix  or  feven  rams  for 
every  hundred  ewes  ;  and  when  the  fhepherd  judges  that  thefe 
have  been  ferved,  he  collects  the  rams  into  a  feparate  tribe 
to  feed  apart.  There  is  alfo  another  tribe  of  rams  which  feed 
apart,  and  never  ferve  the  ewes,  but  are  kept  folely  for  their 
wool  and  for  the  butchery  :  for  though  the  wool  and  fleffl  of 
wethers  are  finer  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  rams,  yet 
the  fleece  of  a  ram  weighs  more  than  the  fleece  of  a  wether, 
who  is  likewife  fhorter-lived  than  the  ram  :  for  thefe  re  a  funs 
there  are  but  few  wethers  in  the  royal  flock  of  Spain.  The 
fleeces  of  three  rams  generally  weigh  twenty-five  pounds; 
and  there  muff,  be  the  wool  of  four  wethers,  and  that  of  five 
ewes,  to  make  an  equal  weight.  There  is  the  fame  di [pro¬ 
portion  iri  their  lives,  which  depend  on  their  teeth  ;  for  when 
thefe  fail,  they  cannot  bite  the  grafs,  and  are  of  courfe  con¬ 
demned  to  the  knife.  The  ewe’s  teeth  begiti  to  fail  after  five 
years  of  age,  the  wethers  after  fix,  and  thofe  of  the  robaff 
ram  not  till  towards  eight. 
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At  the  latter  end  of  'September  they  put  on  the  redding  or 
-ocre,  which  is  a  ponderous  irony  .earth,  ; common  in  Spain: 
rthe  fhepherd  diflolves  it  in  water,  and  daubs  the  hacks  of 
the  (beep  with  it  from  the  neck  to  the  rump.  It  is  an  old 
cuftom.  Some  fay  it  mixes  with  the  greaie  of  the  wool,  and 
fo  becomes  a  varmfh  impenetrable  to  the  rain  and  cold  ;  others, 
that  it’s  weight  keeps  the  wool  down,  and  thereby  hinders  it 
from  growing  long  and  coarfe ;  ,and  others  again,  tnat  it  a£ls 
as  an  abforbent  earth,  and  receives  ,part  ol  the  tranfpiration, 
which  would  foul  the  wool,  and  render  it  harfh. 

Lijce wife  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  (heep  begin 
their  march  towards  the  low  plains.  Their  itinerary  is  marked 
out  by  immemorial  cuftom,  and  by  ordinances.  Their  jour- 
niesare  often  fo  long,  that  the  poor  creatures  go  fix  or  fev.<?n 
dengues  a  day  to  get  into  open  wilds,  where  the  fhepherd 
walks  flow,  to  let  them  feed  at  their  eafe  and  geft  :  but  they 
never  Hop;  they  have  no  day  of  repofe ;  they  march  *at 
leaf!  two  leagues  a  day,  conftantly  following  the  .{hepherd, 
till  they  get  to  their  journey’s  end.  From  the  territory  .called 
the  Montana,  at  the  extremity  ol  Old  CafKle,  from. whence 
they  fet  out  to  Eftremadura,  is  an  hundred  and. fifty  leagues, 
-which  they  march  in  lefs  than  forty  days.  The  chief  mep* 
herd's  fir  11  care  is  to  fee  that  each  tribe  vis  condufted  to  the 
fame  diftrifl  it  fed  in  the  year  before,  and  wh^re  the  fbeep 
.were  yeaned,  which  they  think  pi  events  a  variation  in  the 
wool;  though  this  requires  but  little,  care;  for  it  is  a  know  ri 
truth,  that,  the  fheep  would  gP<to  that  very  fppt.of  their  own 
accord.  His  next  care  is.to  Tx  the  toils  (in  England,  hurdlgs) 

.  where  the  (beep  pafs  the  night,  .left,  t^y  lihpnt.d  ftr^y,  and  fall 

into  the  jaws  of  wolves.  .  . 

Next  comes  the  type  when  the  ewes  begin  to  drop.tbeir 
lambs  which  is,  the  moft  toilfome  and  moft  folicitous  parrot 
the  paftoral/life.  The  (hepherds^firft  cull  out  the  barren  frqm 
the  pregnant  .ewes,  Yvdiiqh  laft  are  condufted  to  the. beft. Shel¬ 
ter  and  the  others  to  the  bleakeft.  part  of  the  diftrift.  As 
•  the  lambs  fall,  they  are  led  apart  with  their  4ains  to, another 
comfortable  foot.  A  third  divifion  is  made  of  the  laft-yeaned 
lambs  for  whom-was  allotted  from  the  beginning,  the  molt 
-fertile  part,  the-beft  foil, .and  the  fweeteftgrafs  of  the  dow, 

.  in  order  that  they  may  become  as  vigorous  as  the  firfl^yeaned; 
.for  they  muftall  march  on  the  fame  4^7  towards  them fmnmer 
quarters.  The  fhephe^ds  , perform  .four  operations  upon  all 
the  lambs  about  the  fame  timein  themopth.pf  .March;  viz. 

they  cut  off  ^he^r  uUsiyemches-bciow  thp wnp, Jo r  clean- 
v  *  z,  y  y  a  iinefs; 
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Jinefs ;  they  mark  them  on  the  nofe  with  a  hot  iron  ;  they 
faw  off  part  of  therr  horns,  that  the  rams  may  neither  hurt 
one  another,  nor  the  ewes  ;  and  they  emafculate  the  lambs 
intended  for  bell-wethers  to  walk  at  the  head  or  the  tribe. 

As  foon  as  April  comes,  the  fheep  exprefs,  by  various  un- 
eafv  motions,  a  (Iron?  defire  to  return  to  their  fummer  habi- 

s  .  .  7  j  •  •  . 

lations.  The  fhepherds  muftthen  exert  all  their  vigilance  to 
prevent  their  efcaping  ;  for  it  lias  often  happened,  that  a  tribe 
has  flolen  a  forced  march  of  three  or  four  leagues  upon  a 
drowfy  fhepherd;  and  there  aro  many  examples  of  three  or 
four  /frayed  fheep  walking  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  very  place 
they  f£d  on  the  year  before. 

In  the  fummer  fheep-walks  I  learnt  that  the  three  following 
opinions  fhould  be  ranked  among  vulgar  errors: 

1.  That  falt-fprings  are  not  found  in  the  high  mountains, 
but  in  the  low  hills  and  plains  only. — The  whole  territory  of 
Molina  is  full  of  falt-fprings,  and  there  is  a  copious  one 
rifing  out  of  land  higher  than  the  fource  of  the  Tagus,  and 
not  far  from  it ;  which  is  one  of  the  higheff  lands  in  all  the 
inward  parts  of  Spain. 

2.  That  metallic  vapours  deftroy  vegetation  ;  and  that  no 
rocks  nor  mountains  pregnant  with  rich  veins  of  ore  are  co¬ 
vered  with  rich  vegetable  foils.  There  are  many  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  pure  pyritoiis' ores  in  thefe  fheep-walks,  where  grow 
the  fame  plants,  and  the  fame  fweer  grafs,  as  in  the  other  parts. 

3.  That  fheep  eat  and  love  aromatic  plants ;  and  that  the 
flelfl  of  It  hole  that  feed  on  the  hills  where  fweet  herbs  abound 
has  a  fine  taffe. — -I  have  obferved,  that  when  the  fhepherd 
made  a  paufe,  and  let  fheep  feed  at  their  will,  they  fought 
only  for  fine  grafs,  and  never  touched  any  aromatic  plant  : 
that  when  the  creeping  Jkrpillum  was  interwoven  with  the 
grafs,  they  indu  (Irion  fly  nolled  it  afide  to  bite  a  blade  of 
grafs;  and  that  this  trouble  foon  made  them  feek  out  a  pure 
gramineous  fpot.  I  obferved  too,  when  the  Ihepherd  percei¬ 
ved  a  threatening  cloud,  and  gave  a  frgnal  to  the  dogs  to 
collect  the  tribe  and'thengo  behind  it,  walking  apace  himfclf 
to  lead  the  fheep  to  fhelter,  that,  as  they  had  no  time  to  {loop, 
they  would  take  a  fnap  of  ffaechas.  rofemarv,  or  any  other 
fhrub  in  their  way;  for  fheep  wril  eat  any  thing  when  they 
are  hungry,  or  when  they  walk  faft.  I  faw  them  greedily 
devour  henbane,  hemlock,  gJaucium,  and  other  naufeous 
weeds,  upon  their  iffue  out  of  the  fhcering-houfe. 

The  fhepherd  s  chief  care  now  is,  not  to  fuller  the  fheep 
to  go  out. of  their  toils  till  the  morning-fun  has  exhaled  the 

1  *  dew 
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dew  of  a  white  froft,  and  never  to  let  them  approach  a  rivu¬ 
let  or  pond  after  a  fhowerof  hail;  lor  if  they  (hould  eat  the 
dewy  grafs,  or  drink  hail-water,  the  whole  tribe  would  become 
melancholy,  lofe  all  appetite,  pine  away  and  die;  of  which 
there  have  been  frequent  inftances 

The  fheep  of  Andalufia,  which  never  travel,  have  coarfe, 
long,  hairy  wool.  I  law  fome  in  Eftremadura  whofe  wool 
trailed  on  the  ground  The  itinerant  Iheep  have  fh.ort,  filky, 
white  wool ;  the  finenefs  of  which  is  owing  to  the  animal’s 
palling  its  life  in  the  open  air,  of  equal  temperature  ;  for  it  is 
not  colder  in  Andalufia  or  Elfremadura  in  the  winter,  than 
it  is  in  the  Montajia  or  Molina  in  fummer.  Conftant  heat, 
or  conftant  cold,  with  houfing,  are  the  caufes  of  coarfe, 
fpeckled,  black  wool :  and  I  do  believe,  from  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  and  long  obfervation,  that  if  the  fine-woolled  fheep 
flayed  at  home  in  the  winter,  their  wool  would  become  coarfe 
in  a  few  generations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the 
coarfe -woolled  fheep  travelled  from  climate  to  climate,  and 
lived  in  the  iree  air,  their  wool  would  become  fine,  fhort, 
and  filky  likewife  in  a  few  generations. 

All  the  animals  that  I  know  of,  who  live  in  the  open  air, 
conftantly  keep  up  to  the  colour  of  their  fires.  There  are 
the  moll  beautiful  brindled  fheep  in  the  world  among  the 
coarfe-woolled  fheep  of  Spain.  I  never  faw  one  among  the 
fine-woolled  flocks :  the  free  but  lefs-abundant  perfpiration 
in  the  open  air,  is  fwept  away  as  faft  as  it  flows;  whereas  it 
is  greatly  increafed  by-the  exceffive  heat  of  numbers  of  fheep 
houfed  all  night  in  a  narrow  place.  It  fouls  the  wool,  makes 
it  hairy,  and  changes  its  colour. — The  fwine  of  Spain,  who 
pafs  their  lives  in  the  woods,  are  all  of  one  colour,  as  the 
wild  boars.  They  have  fine,  filky,  curled  bridles.  Never 
did  a  Spanifh  hog’s  briftle  pierce  a  fhoe.  What  a  quantity 
of  dander  is  daily  fcoured  fiom  the  glands  of  a  {tabled  horfe ; 
the  curry-comb  and  hair-cloth  ever  in  hand!  How  clean  is 
the  fkin  of  a  horfe  that  lives  in  the  open  air  ! 

The  fhepherds  begin  to  fheer  their*  fheep  on  the  firft  of 
May,  provided  the  weather  be  fair  :  lor  if  the  wool  were  not 
quite  dry,  the  fleeces,  which  are  clofe  piled  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  would  rot.  It  is  for  this  rcafon  that  their  fheering-houfes 
are  furprizingly  fpacious.  I  faw  fome  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  twenty  thoufand  fheep  in  bad  weather,  and  which  coft 
above  five  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Befides,  the  ewes  arc 
creatures  of  fuch  tender  conftitutions,  that  if  they  were  ex- 
pofed  immediately  after  fheering,  they  would  all  perifh. 
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An  hundred  and  twenty-five  Iheermen  are  employed  to 
freer  a  flock  of  ten  thoufimd  Jhjeep.  One  man  (beers  twelve 
drives  ft  day,  and  but  eight  rams,  i  he  ^eafon  oi  tins  diffe¬ 
rence  is,  not  only  bccaufe  the  rams  have  larger  bodies,  .ftron- 
ger,  and  more  wool  ;  but  crilo  becaufe  the  iheermen  dar.e  not 
tie  their  fet,  as  they  do  thofc  of  the  none  filling  c.syca.  Ex¬ 
perience  having  taught,  that  Che  bold  rebellious  ram  will 
itruggle,  ‘even  to  fiiffocation,  when  hefld  captive  under  the 
Sheers  :  ihfcy  gertdy  fay  him  down,  ftroke  his  belly,  and'be- 
guife  ‘him  out  exf  ihis  Ifleeoe.  A  certain  number  of  fheep  are 
fed  into  the  great  -fhelter-houfe,  which  is  a  parallelogram  of 
fear  or  five  hundred  feet  long  and  an  hundred  wide,  where 
*bey  remain  albnight,  crowded  as  dofe  together  as  the-fhep- 
herd  can  keep  them,  that  .they  may  fweat  plentifully,  which, 
ftiydhey,  foftens  the  wool  for  tt>e  (beers,  and  <>ils  their  edges. 
They  are  led  by  degrees,  in  the  morning,  into  the  fpacious 
dheering-hall,  which  joins  the  fw eating- room.  The  fhepherd 
-carries -them  off  as  faff  as  they  are  front),  to  be  marked  with 
ter:  and  as  this  operation  is  neceffarily  performed  upon  only 
one  at  a  time,  it  gives  a  tfakr  opportunity  to  the  fhepherd.s  to 
cull  out  for  the  butchery  all  the  {keep- of  the  flock  who 'have 
out-lived  tlreir  teeth.  The  free  red  fheep  go  to  the  fields  to 
Teed  a  little,  if  it  be  fine  weather,  and  they  return  in  the 
evening  'to  -pafs  the  night  in  the  yard  before  the  houfe, 
within  the  {belter  of  the  walls;  but  if  it  be  cold  and  cloudy, 
they  go  into  the  houfe,  and  are  thus  brought  by  degrees  to 
zbea-r  the  open  air. 

[How  far  a  fimilar  praflice  may  be  advantagecufly  introduced  in 
either  Wales  or  Scotland,  we  fhall  fubmit  to  the  practical  -Farmer.] 

— - — - —  *■-'  ■  -  .  .  -  ■  — - ■■  ■■■  ■■  •  1 

Art.  ‘IV  .-^Do/cnftion  and  Cure  of  Worms  in  Horfts. 

AMONG  the  animals  that  are  ufeful  to  mankind,  the*horfe 
is  certainly  entitled  to  the  firfr  rank  ;  and  yet  this  animal, 
confidcrable  as  it  is,  and  contrived  by  its  figure  and  beautiful 
proportion  to  ftfford  ns  pleafin'e,  was  not  given  to  man  only  : 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  fiy,  wbofe  right  in  this  creature  may  be 
looked  Upon  as  ftill  better  Founded  than  cur’s. 

If  the  horfe  be  ufcful  to  us,  he  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  this 
’fiy ;  and  the  fame  Being  that  formed  the  horfe,  Termed  alfo 
this  fly,  which  depends  wholly  on  the  horfe  for  its  prefervation 
and  continuance.  The  flies  we  are  fpcaking  of,  like  thofeof 
the  other  fpecies,  receive  their  firfl  life  and  growth  in  the  form 
of  worms:  but  thefe  arc  warms  whiteh  can  -he 'produced  and 
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nourifhed  only  in  the  inteflines  of  a  horfe.  It  is  there  alone 
they  can  eft  joy  the  proper  temperature  of  heat,  and  receive 
the  nourifhment  necellary  for  them. 

Beftdes  the  long,  and  fometimes  very  lotig,  worms  which 
have  been  obferved  in  the  bodies  of  horfes,  there  have  been 
feed  alfo  in  them  fhort  ones.  All  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  who  have  treated  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  have  taken 
notice  of  thefe  fhort  worms;  but  M.  Vahfnieri  is,  I  believe, 
the  fir fl:  who  has  traced  them  to  the  laft  Itage  of  their  transfor¬ 
mation,  and  feen  them  change  inte  a  hairy  kiftd  of  fly,  like 
the  drone. 

The  flies  from  which  thefe  hots  are  produced,  inhabit  the 
country,  and  do  not  come  near  houfes,  at  lead  not  near  thof£ 
of  great  towns  ;  and  therefore  horfes  are  never  liable  to  bav£ 
thefe  fhort  worms  in  their  bodies  if  they  have  been  kept 
within  doors,  cfpecially  in  a  town,  during  the  fummer  and 
autumn.  It  is  m  the  former  of  thefe  feafons,  and  perhaps 
too  in  the  beginning  of  the  latter,  that  the  females  of  thefe 
flies  apply  themfelves  to  the  anus  of  horfes,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  admittance,  in  order  there  to  depofit  their  eggs,  or 
perhaps  their  worms. 

The  precife  inftant  of  their  entrance  will  fcarce  admit  of 
an  eye-witncfs,  but  by  the  meereft  chance  :  yet  M.  Valifnieti 
fays,  that  Dr.  Gafpart  had  beheld  this  very  uncommon  fig  lit. 
The  Do61or  was  one  day  looking  at  his  mares  in  a  field,  and 
obferved,  that  from  being  perfectly  quiet,  they  of  a  hidden 
became  very  reftlefs,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation,  pran¬ 
cing,  plunging,  and  kicking,  with  violent  motions  of  their 
tails.  He  concluded,  that  thefe  extraordinary  effeHs  were 
produced  by  fome  fly  buzzing  about  them,  and  endeavouring 
to  fettle  upon  the  anus  of  one  of  them  ;  hut  the  fly  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fucceed,  he  obferved  it  go  off,  with  lefs  noife  t’hafc 
before,  towards  a  mare  that  wT&s  feeding  at  a  diftahee  from  the 
reft  ;  and  now  the  fly  taking  a  more  effectual  method  to 
compafs  it’s  defign,  paffed  under  the  tail  of  the  mare,  arid 
fo  made  its  wav  to  the  anus. 

Here,  at  Kir  ft,  it  occa honed  oidy  <m  itching,  by  which  th^ 
inteiline  was  protruded  with  an  increafed  aperture  of  the  anus ; 
the  fly  taking  advantage  of  this,  penetrated  farther,  and 
lodged  it fel’f  in  tire  folds  of  the  mteffine  ;  this  done,  it  "was 
a  fi  matron  proper  for  laying  its  eggs.  Soon  alter  rids,  the -Than? 
became  very  violent,  running  about,  prancing,  and  kicking, 
and  throwing  herfclf  on  the  gr-<*mhd ;  in  (hart,  was  not 
quiet,  nor  returned  to  feeding,  sill  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The 
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The  fly  then,  wc  feei  can  find  means  of  depofiting  its 
eggs,  or  perhaps* its  worms,  in  the  fundament  of  the  horfe  ; 
which  once  effe&ed,  it  has  done  all  that  is  ncceffary  for  them. 

If  thefe  wor-ms  are  not  already  hatched  when  firfl  depofited 
in  the  horfe,  but  are  then  only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  long  be* 
fore  they  are  hatched,  from  the  nutritive  heat  they  there 
receive.  :  e  ■  .  - ■  ^ 

Thefe  worms  foon  make  their  way  into  the  inteflines  of 
the  horfe  ;  they  occupy  fucli  parts  of  this  region,  as  are  to 
them  molt  convenient,  and  fornetimes,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee, 
penetrate  even  to  the  flomach.  All  the  hazard  they  appear 
to  be  expofed  to  is,  that  of  being  carried  away  from  the 
places  they  have  fixed  on,  by  the  excrement,  .which  may 
ieem  likely  to  drive  all  before  it.  But  ifature  has  provided 
for  all  things  ;  and  when  we  (hall  have  farther  deferibed  thefe 
worms,  it  will  be  feen,  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  their 
fituation,  and  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the  horfe  as  long  a£ 
they  pleafe. 

There  is  a  time  when  thefe  worms  are  of  themfelves  defi- 
rous  to  leave  this  their  habitation  ;  it  being  no.  longer  conve¬ 
nient  to  them  after  the  purpofes  of  their  growth  areanfwered. 
Their  transformation  to  a  fly  muff  be  performed  out  of  the 
horfe’s  botfy ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  time  of  their  trans¬ 
formation  draws  near,  they  approach  towards  the  anus  of  the 
horfe,  and  then  leave  him  of  their  own  accord,  or  with  the 
excrement,  with  which  they  fuller  themfelves  to  be  carried 
along. 

The  figure  of  thefe  worms  affords  at  firfl  fight  nothing  re¬ 
markable,  but  they  appear,  like  many  other  worms  of  the 
clafs,  that  change  into  flies  with  two  wings,  and  like  the  great- 
efl  part  of  the  worms  of  that  clafs,  they  are  provided  with  a 
fort  of  fcaly  claws,  with  which  they  draw  themfelves  forward. 

A  difference  in  colour  may  be  obferved  betwreen  thofe  that 
are  taken  by  force  from  the  intefline  of  the  horfe,  and  thofe 
which  come  av/ay  of  their  own  accord  ;  fome  are  greenifh, 
foine  yeliowifh,  and  others  nearly  brown:  thefe  lafl  are  nearefl 
to,  and  the  greenifh  ones  the  farthefl  from  the  time  of  their 

transformation. 

» 

If  M.  Valifriieri  and  mvfelf  have  rightly  obferved  the  po- 
fition  of  their  claws,  fome -of  them  differ  from  others  in  this 
refpedt;  but  they  are  perfeftly  fimilar  in  every  other  particu¬ 
lar,  and  change  into  flies  fo  nearly  alike,  that  I  am  convinced 
they  are  of  the  fame  kind  and  origin. 

-  .  However 
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However  this  may  be,  the  worms  we  now  are  fpeaking  of 
have  two  unequal  claws ;  and  fince  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe  claws,  it  has  feemed  to  me 
eafy  to  conceive  how  they  may  remain  in  the  inteftines  of  a 
horfe,  in  oppofition  to  all  efforts  of  the  excrements  to  force 
them  out.  One  that  I  was  handling  and  examining,  faftened 
upon  my  finger  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  found  great  difficulty 
to  get  it  off.  Thefe  claws  are  a  fort  of  anchors,  differently 
indeed  difpofed  from  the  wings  of  common  anchors,  but 
contrived  to  produce  the  fame  effefl. 

Befides  thefe  two  claws,  nature  hath  given  to  each  of  thefe 
worms  a  very  great  number  of  triangular  fpikes,  or  briftles, 
amply  fufficient  to  arm  againft  the  coats  of  the  inteftines, 
,and  to  refill  the  force  employed  to  drive  them  towards  the 
£nus,  provided  the  head  be  dire&ed  towards  the  ftomach  of 
the  horfe. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  afked,  whether  thefe  worms  are  not 
dangerous  to  horfes  ?  The  mares  which  afforded  me,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  thofe  on  which  I  made  my  obfervations,  did  not 
appear  to  be  lefs  in  health  than  thofe  which  had  none  :  but  it 
may  fometimes  happen,  that  they  are  info  great  a  quantity  in 
the  body  of  a  horfe,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  M.  Valifnieri 
fuppofes  thefe  worms  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  an  epidemi¬ 
cal  difeafe  which  deftroyed  a  great  many  horfes  about  Verona 
and  Mantua  in  the  year  1713;  and  the  obfervations  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Gafpari,  fufficiently  confirm  his  fup* 
pofition. 

This  gentleman,  upon  dnfetding  fome  horfes  that  died  of 
this  diflemper,  found  in  their  ftomachs  a  furprizing  quantity 
of  ffiort  worms;  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  which,  he  compares 
them  to  the  kernels  of  a  pomegranate  opened :  each  of  thefe 
worms,  by  gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  ftomach,  had  made 
for  itfelf  a  kind  of  cell  therein,  and  each  of  thefe  cavities 
would  eafily  contain  a  grain  of  Indian  wheat.  One  mav 
readily  imagine  to  how  wretched  a  condition  the  ftomach 
mull  be  reduced  by  this  means  :  the  outer  membranes  were 
inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcerated,  and  corrupted.  A 
very  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  worms  were  found  in  the  fmall 
inteftines,  and  only  a  few  in  the  larger,  to  which  laft  they 
were  found  affixed,  but  had  corroded  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  when  thefe  worms  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  incommode  each  other  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe, 
that  they  make  their  way  towards  the  ftomach ;  and  indeed  a 
very  few  flies  muft  be  fufficient  to  overftock  the  infide  of  ? 

z  horfe, 
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horfe,  provided  they  fliould  depofit  all  their  eggs,  and  thefe 
be  animated  j  M.  Valifnieri  having  counted  upwards  of  feven 
hundred  eggs  in  the  body  of  one  fingle  fly. 

When  one  of  thefe  worms  has  quitted  the  anus  of  the  horfe, 
it  falls  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  leeks  out  for  fome 
place  ol  fafety  to  which  it  may  retire,  to  prepare  for  the  laff 
itage  of  its  transformation,  by  which  it  is  to  become  a  fly. 
It’s  fkin  now  hardens  and  thickens  by  degrees,  and  at  length 
forms  a  folid  fhell  or  cod  the  fhape  of  which  fcarcely  differs 
from  that  of  the  worm.  It  is  firft  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
changes  into  chefnut,  and  at  length,  by  the  addition  of  gra¬ 
dual  and  fucceflive  {hades  of  brown,  the  fhell  is  rendered 
black.  Before  the  worm  paftes  into  a  nymph,  it  is  of  the 
form  of  an  oblong  ball;  and  it  remains  in  this  fhape  much 
longer  than  worms  of  the  flcfh-fly  kind.  I  have  met  with 
fome  that  have  not  fhewn  the  fmallefl  traces  of  the  legs,  wings, 
and  head  of  the  nymph,  even  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  days  ; 
and  from  thence  I  firft  learnt  that  thefe  worms  do  not  become 
nymphs  immediately  upon  their  firft  change,  but  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  flies,  they  muff  undergo  one  change  more 
than  caterpillars  generally  do,  to  become  butterflies. 

Mr.  Ofmerfays,  that  the  following  medicine  will  kill  thefe, 
and  indeed,  all  forts  of  worms  in  horfes. 

“  Take  of  new  milk,  one  quart :  honey,  half  a  pound;  give 
this  to  the  horfe  in  a  morning;  let  him  fait  after  it  an  hour 
and  a  half;  theft  give  him  a  pint  of  ftrong  brine,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  fize  and  llrength  of  the  horfe,  and  let 
him  fall  another  hour;  repeat  thl$  three  or  four  fucceflive 
mornings.  ” 

He  thinks  it  very  poffible  that  horfes  may  occafionally  die 
of  fpafms  and  convulfions,  when  thefe  Bots  (for  that  is  the 
name  which  our  farriers  give  to  thefe  fhort  worms)  lodge  in 
and  corrode  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  inflead  of  coming  away 
by  the  anus ;  and  fays,  that  no  medicines  ought  to  be  elteemed 
a  remedy  for  the  Bots  till  we  fee  them  brought  away  dead  by 
itseffe&s.  If  thefe  infects  did  not  generally  make  their  efcape 
by  fome  means  unknown  to  us,  horfes  would  die  much  ol- 
tener  of  the  worms  or  bots,  than  they  do. 


Art.  V.  Diftajes  oj  Cows,  Continued.  By  C.  Willi  am  Ion, 

Boils  on  the  Flejh  or  Shin. 

pOWS  are  very  fubje&to  boils  and  blains,  which  are  in 
^  general  confined  to  the  fkin,  and  owe  their  rife  to  flies 
of  a  venomous  nature  piercing  tire  ficirg  with  their  fharp 

'  •  *  pro- 
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probofcis,  and  laying  their  eggs,  which  are  there  nourifhed, 
and  produce  maggots  of  their  peculiar  kind.  The  little  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  part  will  render  the  cure  in  general  tedi¬ 
ous,  efpecially  if  we  begin  at  the  firfl  fight  to  make  our regu* * 
lar  Rages  and  attacks,  or  cure  them  fecun d urn  arte m ;  as  for 
inftance,  with  poultices  and  ointments.  A  maxim  to  be  in* 
culcated  among  farriers,  cow-leeches,  and,  I  was  going  to 
fay,  to  Men- Doctors,  and  Women- Do&ors  too  is,  to  leave 
na  ure  to  do  her  own  bufirtefs,  and  when  (he  wants  help,  tp 
affift  her,  and  only  when  {he  wants. 

I  have  feen  my  cow-boy  fcjueeze  out  the  worm  often,  and, 
without  any  application,  nothing  amifs  has  happened.  Sup- 
pofe  it  lias  already  paffed  the  favourable  ftage  and  put  on  the 
tremendous,  and  a  complete  abfeefs  is  already  formed,  a  punc¬ 
ture  with  a  lancet  (the  leaft  dreadful,  the  Icaff  painful,  and  the 
6h)y  ufeful  inflrument  in  this  cafe)  lets  out  the  matter,  and 
the  part  will  foon  get  into  the  (late  of  health  from  which  it 
originally  erred.  Suppofe  again,  that  the  boil  fhould  be  de¬ 
generated  into  afore,  here  perhaps  difficulties  may  arife;  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  thing  of  a  plaifter  adhere,  the  tea- 
zing  of  the  animal  from  flies,  calls  for  our  utmoft  care.  X 
would  recommend  the  application  of  the  Vegeto-mineral  wra- 
ter,  [a  receipt  for  which  will  be  givjn  in  our  next ,]  by  way  of 
waffi,  twice  a  day,  which  will  clean  and  heal  the  wound,  and 
a  diachylon  plaifter  laid  over  the  part  where  its^n. 

[To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  VI.  On  the  difference  between  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

T  Was  greatlv  furprized  to  hear  fome  time  ago  that  there  is  no 

•  chara&eriftic  yet  known  that  will  infallibly  diftinguiffi  a 
Tree  from  a  Shrub.  It  feemed  aftoniffiing,  when  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  appearance  is  fo  great ;  but  as  I  was  not  able  to  an* 
fwer  the  arguments  which  my  friend  ufed,  I  {hall  efteem  your 
opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  your  ingenious  correfpondents,  a 
particular  favour. 

Dec.  25th,  1 776.  A  Young  Botani/l, 

[We  cannot  perhaps  more  oblige  our  readers,  than  by  giving  the 
following  very  fenfible  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft,  from  Mr.  Milne’s 
Botanical  Dictionary. 

“  A  tree  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes  to  a  very  great  height, 
with  afimple,  woody,  and  durable  ftem,  or  trunk.  By  thefe  charac¬ 
ters,  are  trees,  with  great  accuracy,  diftinguifhed  from  herbs, 

Z  z  2  whofe 
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whofe  ftcms  are  frequently  compound,  herbaceous,  or  fucculent,  and 
die  down  to  the  root  ev^-y  year. 

All  trees  too  are  perennial  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  characters  juft 
enumerated  :  many  herbs  are  either  annual,  that  is,  of  one  year’s 
duration-  or  biennial,  of  two;  thofe  only  are  perennial,  whofe 
roots,  notperifhing  with  the  Items,  continue  a  long  time  under  the 
/iirface  of  the  ground,  and  put  forth  a  new  Item  every  year. 

Upon  thefe  obvious  and  ftriking  differences  was  founded  the  very 
ancient  divifion  of  vegetables,  into  herbs  and  trees;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  that  diftinCtion  was  principally  fuggelted  by  the  difference  of 
fize  and  duration  of  the  plants  in  queftion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
divifion  has  been  efteemed  fo  natural  and  lpontaneous,  that,  from 
the  time  of  Ariltode  and  Theophraftus  to  the  prefent  age,  it  has 
obtained  a  principal  place  in  almoft  every  fyftem,  except  that  of 
Linmeus,  which  mixes  herbs  and  trees  promifcuoufly  together. 

Among  the  celebrated  names  in  botany,  which  have  retained  the 
Ancient  diftinCtion,  are  numbered  Caefalpinus,  the  father  of  fyfle- 
matic  botany  ;  Morifon,  Hermannus,  Chriflopher  Knaut,  Boer- 
haave,  Ray,  Pontedera,  and  Tournefort.  The  latter,  rathergthan 
omit  a  divifion,  through  cuftom  become  neceffary,  chofe  to  hurt  the 
elegance  and  uniformity  of  his  plan;  and,  infaCt,  fpun  out  into 
twenty-two  claffes,  what,  without  fuch  divifion,  might  have  been 
eafily  comprifed  in  feventeen. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  are  ranged  Rivinus,  Chriftian  Knaut,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  Ludwig,  and  other  names  of  lefs  note. 

The  diftindtion  into  trees  and  fhrubs,  though  of  equal  antiquity, 
is  neither  fo  obvious,  nor  are  its  limits  fo  accurately  ascertained. 
In  fad,  of  the  numerous  chara&eriftic  differences  which  have  been 
iuggefled  by  botanical  writers,  not  one  is  perfe&ly  fatisfaClory.  1  o 
fay  with  Tournefort,  that  trees  are  univerfally  taller  than  fhrubs,  is, 
in  effed,  faying  nothing,  unlefs  a  certain  fixed,  immutable  ftan- 
dard  were  previo.ufly  eftablifhed.  Befides,  every  thing  refpeding 
dimenfion  is  fo  variable,  in  its  nature,  and  depends  fo  much  upon 
difference  of  climate,  foil,  and  management,  that  were  a  ftandard  of 
this  kind  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed,  the  greateft  confufion  would 
enfue ;  and  the  fame  plant  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  oppo¬ 
fite  foils  in  the  fame  country,  would  receive  different  appellations, 
according  as  it  exceeded,  or  came  fhort  of,  the  given  flandard. 

Thus  the  rictnus,  or  palma-chrifti ;  the  dwarf  roiebay,  rhQ^dcn- 
dron  ;  the  ftrawberry-tree,  arbutus  ;  and  feveral  others,  which  grow 
to  the  fize  of  very  large  trees  in  warm  climates,  are,  in  this  country, 
equalled,  and  even  exceeded  in  height  by  many  of  our  fmalleft 
fhrubs. 

The  difference  of  foil  and  culture  in  the  fame  climate,  produces  a 
like  diverfity  in  dimenfion.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  herba¬ 
ceous  vegetables,  the  marigold,  which,  in  a  fat  and  moifl  earth,  rifes 
two  feet  high,  fcarce  exceeds  the  fame  number  of  inches  in  a  dry  and 
(gravelly  foil. 

Nature, 
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Nature,  (ays  Linnaeus,  has  put  no  limits  between  trees  and  fhrubs* 
Where  then  are  we  to  fearch  for  the  foundation  of  this  diftinflion  ? 
Not  in  the  difference  of  fize  and  height,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
fallible.  Either,  he  continues,  there  are  no  limits  at  all,  or  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  buds ;  and  the  plants  are  filled  trees,  when 
their  Hems  come  up  with  buds ;  fhrubs,  when  they  arile  without  buds: 
but  this  diftindion  is  fufftciently  confuted  by  its  author,  who  imme^ 
diately  fubjoins,  that  there  are  feldom  any  buds  upon  the  very  large 
(trees  in  India;  which  muil,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  great 
height,  according  to  this  definition,  be  reckoned  fhrubs. 

The  learned  Dr.  Alfton,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Botanicum,  feems  to 
confider  the  diftindion  into  trees  and  fhrubs,  as  a  true  natural  dif- 
tindion,  and  endeavours  to  trace  its  foundation  in  the  internal 
firudure  of  the  plants  themfelves.  All  trees,  fays  he,  whether  they 
bear  buds  or  not,  are  covered  with  the  two  barks,  the  outer  and  inner, 
called  by  botanills,  cortex  and  liber .  Shrubs  differ  from  herbaceous 
vegetables,  in  the  duration  of  their  hems ;  from  trees,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  covering,  which  is  not  a  bark,  but  a  cuticle,  orfimple 
fkin. 

This  thought  is  ingenious ;  but  the  fad  on  .which  it  depends,  is  not 
fuificiently  aicertained. 

The  farther  diftindion  into  fhrubs  and  under-fhrubs,  which  ex¬ 
ceedingly  arbitrary  and  indeterminate,  was  firfl  fuggefled  by  CIu- 
fius,  in  a  work  entitled,  Rariores  iff  Exotica:  Planter ,  publifhed  in 
j  576  ;  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Ciefalpinus,  and  others.”] 


Art.  VII.  To  variegate  white.  Flowers  with  fine  r  edjlripes. 

»  ■  t  *.  •  '  *  » 

TAKE  of  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  Piercea,  or  Sola- 
noides,  (an  exotic  plant  commonly  kept  in  ftoves)  and 
mix  it  with  common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial,  fhaking  it 
.well  together  for  fome  time  till  the  water  is  thoroughly  tinged; 
then  cut  off  the  flowers  that  are  white  and  juft  fully  blown, 
and  place  their  ftalks  into  the  phial,  and  in  one  night  the 
flowers  will  be  finely  variegated  with  red.  This  experiment 
fuccecds  moll  admirably  on  the  Tuberofe  and  the  double  white 
Narciffus ;  the  juice  ol  the  berries  will  {lain  paper  and  linen 
of  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  title  of  Solanoides  was  given  to  this  plant  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  lor  the  year  1706  ;  and  Mr. 
Miller  afterwards  infcribed  this  genus  of  plants  to  his  Grace 
Hugh  Percy  Duke  of  Northumberland. 


Art.  VII. 
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Art.  VIII.  A  Remedy  for  the  Burning  in  a  Cow. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

rpHCRE  is  a  di (order  in  cows  which  is  called  Burning ,  much 
.  like  t lie  venereal  diforder  in  mankind.  I  have  looked 
for  an  account  of  it,  and  to  fee  if  there  was  any  cure  for  it  . 
in  the  books  that  treat  of  the  management  and  diforders  of 
cattle  ;  but  I  never  could  find  any  account  whatever,  nor  do 
I  know  that  it  is  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  them.  Moll  of  the 
books  appear  to  be  written  by  people  who  had  no  experience 
therrtfelves,  and  fo  they  have  collected  receipts  and  then  pub- 
Ji filed  them.  What  I  have  faid  of  this  diforder,  is  a  fufficient 
defcription  for  Farmers,  or  the  people  who  deal  in  cattle,  and 
as  1  have  cured  many  by  the  following  means,  I  fhould  wifh  to 
fee  it  in  the  Farmer  s  Magazine. 

“  Take  a  flick  and  tie  fome  rags  round  one  end,  and  having 
dipped  that  end  well  in  fome  good  old  crab  verjuice,  a  little  war¬ 
med  thru  ft  it  up  the  vent  a  little  way,  rubbing  the  parts  well,  but 
very  gently  ;  repeat  it  as  you  fee  occafion.  and  if  thedilorder 
is  not  bad,  it  will  foon  cure  it.  But  fometimes  this  alone  will 
not  do  ;  I  then  take  from  one  to  two  pennyworth  of  afafoetida, 
according  to  the  age  and  fize  of  the  cow,  and  give  it  in  fome 
warm  ale;  this,  with  applying  the  verjuice,  has  never  failed  to 
complete  the  cure.” 

Dec.  6th ,  1776.  A  Wef  -Country  Farmer.  . 


Art.  IX.  Rules  to  preferve  Cattle  from  the  mojl  common 
Diforders  to  which  they  are  often  fubjetl . 

'T'HEIR  victuals  muft  be  given  them  in  proper  time,  and  in 
the  jnoft  regular  manner,  and  great  care  muft  be  taken 
that  nothing  of  an  infectious  or  noxious  quality  is  mixed  with 
it.  Hogs,  ducks,  and  in  (hoit,  all  forts  of  poultry  fhould  be 
kept  as  far  from  them  ac  poffible,  for  the  dung  of  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  is  at  ail  times  very  offentive  :  and  if  any  parts  of  it  are 
fcattered  in  their  provender,  it  will  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  days  make  ^hem  very  lick.  Rub  them  down  with  frelh 
ft  raw  at  leaf!  once  in  two  days,  for  that  feryes  to  keep  their 
bodies  open,  by  promoting  perfpiration ;  let  them  be  blooded 
twice  in  the  year,  nearly  in  fp ring  and  autumn,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  will  he  no c elfary,  although  there  appears  no  reafon  for  it, 
for  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  preventative  inftead  of  a  cure.  After 
they  have  been  blooded,  the  moft  proper  drink  10  be  given 
them  will  be  water,  milk  warm,  in  which  muft  be  infilled  a 

couple 
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couple  of  heads  of  garlic ;  and  they  inuft  have  it  thrice  a  day 
for  three  days  together.  To  know  whether  the  bead  is  fick, 
or  in  health,  vifit  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  obferve  care¬ 
fully  his  nofe  ;  if  pearly  drops  like  dew  fall  from  it,  then  he 
is  well,  but  if  it  is  hard  and  dry,  you  muff  continue  giving  him 
the  drink  till  he  is  perfectly  recovered. 


Art.  X.  On  the  benefit  of  laying  Straw  in  the  Sheep  fold  in 

Winter. 

Mr.  Sylvan,  r 

T  See  feme  Farmers  begin  to  fold  their  paffure  lands  as 
“*■  foon  as  they  have  done  folding  for  wheat.  At  this  fea- 
fon  neither  the  fun  nor  wind  either  dry  or  wafte  the  dung,  as 
in  the  Cummer.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  the  fheep  kill  the 
mofs  at  this  time,  and  by  their  tread  prevent  more  from  grow¬ 
ing.  But  as  the  ground  is  now  cold,  fome  Farmers  lay  a 
little  draw  in  the  fold,  which  keeps  the  bodies  of  the  fheep 
warmer,  and  adds  to  the  virtue  and  quantity  of  the  manure. 
This  is  not  generally  praFtifed,  and  therefore  I  fend  it  for 
your  Magazine,  that  it  may  be  more  univerfally  known. 

V  I  A  T  O  R." 

[We  recommend  this  to  the  notice  of  every  Farmer,  and  though 
the  hint  is  not  entirely  new,  yet  we  think  it  has  been  greatly  neg¬ 
lected  or  overlooked  ;  it  is  fo  obvious  and  {hiking,  that  we  need 
not  fay  any  thing  more  of  its  utility  in  padure  (and  we  may  add  in 
arable)  land. 

4 1  »  •  '  *  .  .  • 


Art.  XI.  A  quick  method  of  raifing  Oak  Plants. 

r_P'HE  verv  great  fcarcity  of  Oak  Timber  in  this  kingdom, 
occafionOd  by  the  continual  falls,  and  little  regard 
paid  to  the  planting  that  valuable  wood,  fo  efTentially  necef- 
fary  for  the  lupport  of  our  naval  power,  induces  rne  to  offer 
an  hint,  with  refpeft  to  the  management  of  young  Oak  Plants, 
that  may  not  only  be  of  ufe  to  the  nurfery-man,  but  to  every 
gentleman  who  wifhes  to  improve  bis  own  edate,  and  at  the 
fame  time  do  the  public  an  acceptable  fervice. 

In  the  year  177  f,  a  quantity  of  Acorns  were  fowed  in  a 
feed  bed,  and  the  plants  were  differed  to  remain  there  twp 
years  ;  they  were  then  taken  up  carefully,  and  the  tap-root 
fhortened,  and  removed  to  the  nurfery,  until  ground  was 

trenched  and  prepared  for  their  reception;  in  1774,  they 

were 
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were  planted  out,  with  a  number  of  other  trees ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1775,  having  taken  good  root,  and  appearing  heal¬ 
thy,  they  were  cut  down  within  two  inches  of  the  ground  ; 
the  lafl  fumriier,  a  number  of  them  made  vigorous  lhoots ; 
and  by  only  fuffering  one  (hoot  to  remain  on  each  plant,  and 
taking  off  from  that  fhoot,  through  the  fummer,  all  the  fide 
branches  and  buds  as  they  appeared,  the  fhoots  of  four  of 
them  now  meafure  as  under,  in  height : 


Inches. 

3 

8 


And  fufficiently  flrong  to  fupport 


Feet. 

6 

5 

themfelves 


Inches. 

3 

10 

without  flakes. 


A  Friend  to  Planting , 


Art.  XII.  The  late  Dr,  Halley  s  Method  of  Curing  a  Cold. 

WHEN  the  Do&or  caught  a  cold,  and  had  a  flight  fever,  he 
always  took  half  an  ounce  of  Jefuit’s  Bark  in  water- 
gruel,  at  one  dofe.  He  called  it  his  Chocolate,  and  it  always 
cured  him. 


Art.  XIII.  To  Cure  Warts, 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

SOME  years  ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  much  famed 
for  his  noflrum  in  curing  Warts,  which  he  pretended  to 
do  by  giving  the  perfon  fome  grains  of  mufty  wheat  to  keep. 

He"  directed  them  to  rub  their  Warts  very  well  with  fweet 
oil,  and  then  with  common  fait,  as  often  as  they  could  con¬ 
veniently:  this  generally  deflroyed  the  Warts;  for  as  to  the 
Wheat,  it  was  only  a  pretended  charm. 

Dec,  24 tk>  1776,  W.  M. 


Art.  XIV.  Receipt  for  Cracks  in  the  Glazing  of  China  Plates 

or  Difh  es. 


RUB  the  China  well  with  butter,  and  hold  it  before  the 
fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  and  the  cracks  will  be  immediately 


clofed. 


LUCINDA. 


From 
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From  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  Third  Journey  from  the  Cape  Tc-wn  into  the  Southern  Parts  of 
Africa  ;  undertaken  for  the  Difcovery  of  nenv  Plants ,  towards  the 
Improvement  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kevj .  By  Mr • 
Francis  Maffon ,-  one  of  his  Majefy's  Gardeners . 

SEPT.  26,  1774,  I  fet  out  from  the  Cape  Town,  but  by  the  badnefs 
of  the  weather  was  obliged  to  flay  all  night  at  the  Salt  River,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  where  there  is  a  wine  houfe.  I  had  in  com¬ 
pany  only  two  l'ervants,  for  driving  my  waggon  and  taking  care  of  my 
oxen  and  horfe. 

27th,  The  morning  being  fine,  we  travelled  through  the  great  Tandy 
plain  (lying  between  the  Cape  town  and  Hottentots  Holland  mountains) 
great  part  of  which  was  under  water.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  heavy 
rain,  when  we  eroded  the  Eerfte  Rivier,  and  lodged  all  night  at  a  farm- 
lioufe  under  thofe  mountains,  where  we  found  th.e  whole  country  ena¬ 
melled  with  flowers. 

29th,  30th,  The  weather  began  to  grow  more  pleafant,  the  fun  Ali¬ 
ning  out  with  force  ;  but  fudden  heavy  fhowers  much  retarded  our  jour¬ 
ney,  confining  us  to  fliort  ftages  along  the  foot  of  the  Stcllebolch 
mountains. 

061.  1  ft,  ToDraaken  Steen. 

2d,  To  Paarle  Kerk,  where  I  was  joined  by  Dr.  Thunberg. 

4th,  We  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Paarle  mountain,  where  we  added 
greatly  to  our  colleftion. 

5th,  To  Paarde  Berg  (Horfe  mountain.) 

6th,  We  mounted  to  the  top  of  Paarde  Berg,  where  we  found  a  trea- 
fure  or  new  plants,  which  we  had  not  feen  befoie,  and  on  the  top  had 
an  extenfive  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  level,  and  has  but 
a  barren  appearance ;  yet  contains  feveral  rich  plantations,  producing 
abundance  of  corn  and  wine  j  and  the  pealants  live  luxuiioull}  •  Their 
plantations  lie  all  around  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  which  yields  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  rivulets,  without  which  this  country  would  be  uninhabited. 

7th,  We  dire&ed  our  courfe  northward,  through  a  level  country,  co¬ 
vered  with  low  fhrubs  j  but  it  being  now  fpnng,  it  was  every  w.ieie  de¬ 
corated  with  flowers  of  the  greatefl  beauty,  every  hour’s  march  produ¬ 
cing  new  charms.  At  night  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  mpunta  n  called 
Van  Riebeck’s  Cafteel.  There  we  lodged  at  Mr.  Drayer’s,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  who  treated  us  in  the  molt  friendly  manner,  and  begged  that  we 
would  favour  him  with  our  company  for  a  month,  which  ftiomd  notcoft 

us  a  farthing.  ,  ...  ... 

9th,  We  went  up  to  the  top  of  Riebeck’s  Cafteel,  which  is  very  high, 

and  on  the  north  fide  inacceflable.  It  is  about  four  or  five  miles  long, 
and  very  narrow  on  the  top ;  we  collefted  here  many  remarkable  new 
plants,  in  particular  a  hyacinth,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  gold  colour. 

10th,  We  came  to  the  Berg  Rivier,  which  was  then  impaffable  by 

reafon  of  the  late  rain.  . 

12th,  With  fome  difficulty  we  tranfported,  in  a  large  boat,  our  wag¬ 
gons  and  baggage  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  afterwards  obliged  our  oxen 
to  fwim  over.  From  thence  we  proceeded  through  a  barren  uninhabited 
country  j  confequently  were  obliged  to  content  ourfelves  with  the  fhelter 
of  a  large  leucodendron ,  that  protected  us  from  the  S,  E,  wind,  which 

at  this  feafon  fometimes  blows  cold. 

A  a  a 
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13th,  We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Piquet  Berg,  lying 
dirc£t  north  from  the  Cape  town,  being  a  particular  place  of  obfervation 
of  the  Abbe  Del  a  Caille,  when  he  meafured  a  degree  on  the  meridian 
in  the  year  1750.  All  around  the  mountain  the  foil  is  Tandy,  but  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  plants,  efpecially  afpalathi. 

15th,  We  mounted  the  Piquet  Berg,  which  is  very  high,  buteafyof 
afcent.  On  the  top  are  fine  plains  covered  with  excellent  verdure,  which 
are  of  great  fervice  to  the  peafants,  who  fend  up  their  oxen  during  the 
fummer  feafon.  We  faw  here  feveral  zebras  and  two  colts,  but  they 
were  very  fhy. 

1 8th,  We  came  to  Verloore  Valley,  which  begins  on  the  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  Piquet  Berg,  It  is  a  narrow  extent  of  marfhy  ground,  inclofed 
by  hills  on  each  fide,  with  a  fmall  river,  frequented  by  a  variety  of  wa¬ 
terfowl,  which  afforded  good  fport.  Towards  the  fea  the  river  increafes 
in  breadth,  in  many  places  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  is  very  deep  ;  there 
we  faw  hundreds  of  pelicans  and  wild  geefe,  which  kept  the  middle  of 
the  river;  but  we  fhot  feveral  wild  ducks  and  water  hens,  which  l'wani 
among  the  reeds  along  the  fide  of  it. 

zz<\,  We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verloore  river,  where  it  is  dif- 
charged  into  the  fea ;  but  found  the  coaft  barren,  confifting  of  landy 
hills,  fo  loofe  that  our  hdrfes  were  fometiines  up  to  their  bellies,  which 
made  our  journey  very  fatiguing. 

23d,  We  left  the  fhore  on  our  left,  hand,  and  dire&ed  cur  courfe  north¬ 
ward  towards  the  mouth  of  Olyfant’s  Rivier.  The  heat  became 
now  great,  which  the  wbitenefs  of  the  land  ftill  increafed,  and  obliged 
us  to  travel  late  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning,  retting  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  was  a !fo  not  a  little  fatiguing  to  travel  here  011 
horfeback,  the  mole-cafts  being  fo  deep  that  the  horfes  fell  up  to  their 
fhoulders  every  fix  or  feven  minutes.  This  animal  is  by  the  Dutch 
called  Land-moll,  but  differs  fo  much  from  the  European  mole,  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  fame  clafs  of  animals,  but  is  entirely  new.  It 
fe«ds  upon  the  roots  of  ixi*.  gladioli,  antholi%*t  and  irides ,  often  grows 
to  the  nze  of  a  rabbit,  and  by  fome  is  efteemetl  good  eating.  There  is 
another  fpecies  of  the  animal,  called  by  the  Dutch  Bles-moll,  which 
inhabits  the  hard  ground  $  but  feldom  exceeds  the  fize  of  the  common 
European  mole.  This  country  is  fumifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  ele¬ 
gant  fhrobs,  viz.  cmjia^  partia ,  and  afpalathi.  At  night  we  came  tp 
Lange  Valley,  where  we  took  up  our  lodging  in  a  defolate  place,  the 
inhabitants  being  all  removed;  for  this  is  only  their  winter  refidence, 
when  the  water  is  frefh,  which  had  now  began  to  be  brackifh. 

24th,  We  fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  expe&ing  to  find  a  river  or 
fountain,  where  we  could  reft  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  but,  to  our 
no  fmall  difappointment,  we  travelled  till  noon  without  finding  any  : 
our  oxen  were  fo  hot  that  their  tongues  hung  out  of  their  mouths. 
Abdut  one  o’clock  we  faw  a' lake  of  watei  at  fome  diftance,  but  on  our 
arrival  our  horfes  refufed  to  drink  :  we  demounted,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
fait  lake.  In  the  evening  we  came  to  a  fountain  of  excellent  water, 
where  we  fpent  the  night  wuh  great  comfort.  Next  morning  we  were 
vifited  by  a  peafant  going  to  the  Cape  ;  who  told  us,  he  had  been  attacked 
in  the  night  by  a  lion,  which  made  a  fpring  at  his  Hottentot  who  led  the 
oxen,  but' happily  milted  him.  Ke  admonifhed  us  to  be  expeditious,  and 
get  to  fome  habitation  that  night,  otherwife  we  might  expe£t  a  vifit 
from  him. 

15th,  At  noon  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  the  road  continuing  ftill 
vefy  bad  j  and  in  parting  along,  we  faw  the  prints  of  the  lion’s  feet  in 

’•  "  fevera 
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feveral  places.  At  night  we  came  to  Olyfant’s  Rivier,  where  we  found 
a  Dutch  habitation  ;  there  we  reded  feveral  days,  being  treated  with 
great  hofpitality.  This  country  abounds  with  game.  They  have 
two  kinds  of  partridges,  which  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  eafy  to 
fhoot }  and  a  perfon  cannot  walk  ten  paces  without  railing  a  brace  of 
quails.  Tiieir  hares  are  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  but  differ  little  other- 
wife  in  charafler  from  thole  of  Europe.  We  hunted  every  day,  and  by 
the  afliftance  of  the  peafant’s  fon,  who  was  an  excellent  markfman,  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  come  home  loaden.  The  fteril  appearance  of  this  country 
exceeds  all  imagination:  wherever  one  calls  his  eyes,  he  fees  nothing 
but  naked  hills,  without  a  blade  of  grafs,  only  fmall  fucculent  plants. 
The  foil  is  a  red  binding  loam,  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  rotten  fchifius 
or  llate.  Next  morning  we  traverfed  the  adjacent  hills,  and  were  fur- 
prized  to  find  all  the  plants  entirely  new  to  us.  They  were  the  greatell 
part  of  the  fucculent  kind ;  viz.  ?nefembryanthemum ,  euphorbia ,  and 
fiapelia,  of  which  we  found  many  new  fpecies.  The  peafant  told  us, 
that  in  winter  the  hills  were  painted  with  all  kinds  of  colours  ;  and  faid, 
it  grieved  him  often,  that  no  perfon  of  knowledge  in  botany  had  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  his  country  in  the  flowery  feafon.  We  exprefled 
great  furprize  at  feeing  fuch  large  flocks  of  fheep  as  he  was  polfelfed  of 
l’ubfift  in  fuch  a  defart :  on  which  he  obferved,  that  their  fheep  never  ate 
any  grafs,  only  fucculent  plants,  and  all  forts  of  fhrubs  ;  many  of  which 
were  aromatic,  and  gave  their  flefh  an  excellent  flavour.  Next  day  I 
patted  through  a  large  flock  of  fheep,  where  I  faw  them  devouring  the 
juicy  leaves  of  mefembryanthemum,  fiapelia)  cotelydon,  and  even  the 
green  feed  veflels  of  euphorbia  }  by  eating  fuch  plants  they  require  little 
water,  efpecially  in  winter. 

30th,  We  were  employed  in  unloading  our  waggons,  and  tranfporting 
our  baggage  acrofs  the  river  in  a  fmall  boat;  and  afterwards  drove  over 
our  oxen  with  the  empty  waggons,  which  were  almoil  overfet  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  river  is  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  broad,  and  in  fome 
places  very  deep.  The  borders  are  covered  with  the  mimofa  nilotica » 
which  forms  a  thick  impenetrable  wood.  We  were  about  a  day’s  journey 
from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  where  are  flill  fome  elephants  remaining, 
the  country  being  very  wild  and  uninhabited.  We  had  now  the  great 
Cairo  to  pafs ;  a  defart  of  three  days  journey,  where  no  frefli  water,  and 
only  three  pits  of  brackifh  water,  enough  to  preferve  the  lives  of  our 
cattle,  were  to  be  found.  Thefe  pits  are  at  fome  di (lance  from  the  road, 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  llrangers  to  find  them.  But  while  we 
were  feriouflv  confrdering  thefe  approaching  difficulties,  thinking,  if  we 
fhould  mils  the  pits,  we  fhould  probably  perifh  in  tins  inholpitable  defart, 
to  our  great  joy  we  were  overtaken  by  a  Boor,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  going  the  fame  road}  but  he  having  a  frefh  team  or 
horfes,  we  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  However,  he  directed  us  in 
the  way  }  and  told  us,  he  would  tye  a  piece  of  white  cloth  on  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  where  he  knew  there  was  water}  but  defired  us  not  to  go  to  thole 
places  without  fire-arms,  as  there  was  commonly  a  lion  lurking  near 
them  ;  who,  knowing  that  all  the  animals  mud  come  there  to  drink,  he 
feldom  failed  to  feize  his  prey.  At  night  we  overtook  our  fellow  traveller, 
who  had  taken  up  his  lodging  on  a  bare  eminence,  without  a  bufh  to 
fhelter  him  ;  though  at  fome  diftance  there  was  a  fmall  wood  or  mimofa 
trees  along  the  banks  of  a  river  that  was  then  dry,  which  we  thought 
much  preferable  to  his  fituation.  But  he  told  us,  it  was  much  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  wild  beads  ;  and  that  there  often  fell  fuch  fud- 
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den  fhowers  in  the  mountains,  that  people  who  had  lodged  by  the  rivers, 
had,  with  their  waggons  and  oxen,  been  carried  away  in  the  night 
while  they  lay  afleep.  He  left  us  early  next  morning,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  flay  till  noon  to  let  our  oxen  feed,  and  then  went  on  until 
fun-fet ;  but  unhappily  found  no  water,  which  mortified  us  much,  ha¬ 
ving  a  long  day’s  iournev  to  the  next  watering  place*  All  next  day 
we  travelled  over  this  thirfty  land,  where  we  fuffered  from  the  heat  ot 
the  fun  and  want  of  water  ;  but  our  fufferings  were  itill  aggravated 
when  we  thought  on  our  poor  animals,  who  often  lay  down  in  the  yoke 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  defart  is  extenfive  ;  being  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  a  chain  ot  flat  mountains,  called  Bockland’s  Ber¬ 
gen,  (Bockland’s  Mountains)  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  It  i>  uninhabitable  in  fummer  ;  but  in  winter,  or  during  the 
rainy  feafon,  the  Bockland  people  come  down  with  their  herds,  which 
by  feeding  upon  fucculent  fhrubs,  that  are  very  fait,  in  a  fliort  time 
grow  remarkably  fat.  There  flill  remains  a  great  treafureof  new  plants 
in  this  country,  efpecially  of  the  fucculent  kind,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  but  by  having  good  figures  and  deferiptions  of  them  made  on  the 
fpot ;  which  might  be  eafily  accomplifhed  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  there 
is  plenty  of  frefh  water  every  where.  But  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  we 
were  obliged  to  make  the  greateft  expedition  to  fave  the  lives  of  our  cat¬ 
tle,  only  collecting  what  we  found  growing  along  the  road  fide,  which 
amounted  to  above  100  plants,  never  before  delcribed.  Towards  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Bockland’s  Berg,  where  we  palled  the 
night  by  a  penurious  Itream  of  frefh  water,  but  which  yielded  us  no 
Imall  comfort. 

Nov.  2d,  The  peafant  who  had  palled  us  in  the  Carro,  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  at  home,  immediately  fent  two  team  of  frefh  oxen  to  help  us  up 
the  mountain,  our  own  being  much  weakened  by  the  heavy  roads.  In 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon  we  afeended  by  a  winding  road,  which  was  fo 
very  rugged  and  lleep,  that  it  took  five  Hottentots  with  ropes  made  fail 
to  the  waggon,  to  keep  it  from  overturning.  The  face  of  the  mountain 
confills  entirely  of  Mattered  rock,  being  acceffible  only  in  this  place,  and 
is  overgrown  with  a  great  variety  of  large  woody  plants,  moft  of  which 
were  new.  We  found  a  new  fpecies  of  aloe  here,  called  by  the  Dutcli 
K.oker  Boom,  of  which  the  Hottentots  make  quivers  to  hold  their  ar¬ 
rows  ;  it  being  of  a  foft  fibrous  confidence,  which  they  can  eafily  cut 
out,  leaving  only  the  Dark,  which  is  hard  and  durable.  Thefe  trees 
were  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  If  a't  fmooth  trunk,  about  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  diameter,  and  five  or  fix  feet  in  length,  which  divided  into  two 
branches  5  and  thofe  were  again  fub-divided  into  two  more  branches, 
which  terminated  in  a  bunch  of  thick  fucculent  leaves,  furrounding  the 
Hem,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  without  fpines,  and  hanging  down  like  the 
leaves  of  dractnia  draco.  We  did  not  fee  it  in  flower,  but  by  the  above 
chara£ler  took  it  for  a  new  fpecies,  and  called  it  aloe  dichotcnia.  We 
gained  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  entered  into  Bockland,  which  is 
extended  along  the  fummitfor  many  miles.  It  is  pretty  level,  but  very 
rocky.  We  enjoyed  a  pure  cool  air,  it  being  feveral  degrees  colder  here 
than  in  the  Carro.  Bockland  lies  nearly  in  a  northern  dire&ion  from 
the  Cape,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  220  miles.  It  was  called  Bock¬ 
land,  on  account  of  the  amazing  quantity  of  fpring  bucks  which  were 
formerly  found  there  5  but  lince  this  country  has  been  inhabited  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  it  has  ceafed  to  be  the  fettled  refidence ;  at  leaft,  the  number  of 
thofe  which  conftantly  remain  in  it  is  very  inconfiderable.  It  gene¬ 
rally  happens,  however,  once  in  leven  or  eight  years,  that  flocks  of 

many 
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many  hundred  thoufands  come  out  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
fprcading  over  the  whole  country,  and  not  leaving  a  blade  ot  grafs  or  a 
fhrub.  The  peafents  are  then  obliged  to  guard  their  corn  fields  night 
and  day,  otherwife  thofe  animals  would  caufe  a  famine  wherever  they 
pafled.  It  feems  probable,  by  the  accounts  of  thefe  extraordinary  emi¬ 
grations,  that  their  natural  habitation  is  in  the  interior  parts  of  Terra  de 
Natal  j  and  that  they  are  forced  fottthwards  by  dry  feafons,  which  hap¬ 
pen  fometimes  in  thofe  regions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  a  drop  of  rain 
will  fall  for  two  or  three  years  together.  Thefe  great  flocks  are  faid  to 
be  always  attended  by  lions;  and  it  is  obferved,  where  a  lion  is,  there  is 
a  large  open  fpace.  We  faw  feveral  flocks,  but  not  exceeding  twenty 
in  each.  We  met  a  party  of  Dutchmen,  who  had  been  about  150  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Bockland,  deftroying  the  Bofchman  Hottentots.  They 
informed  us,  they  had  ieen  great  flocks  of  the  fpring  bucks  ;  but  there 
happening  much  rain,  which  had  recovered  the  grafs  and  vegetation,  they 
had  been  obferved  to  change  their  courfe,  and  return  to  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country. 

3d,  4th,  We  continued  our  journey  along  this  elevated  t raft '5  having 
on  our  right  hand,  or  fottth-fide,  the  precipice,  which  is  inacceflible  5 
and  on  the  north-fide,  a  defolate  hilly  country,  inhabited  by  a  few  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  of  the  Bofchman  Hottentots.  At  night  we  came  to  the 
place  of  our  benefactor,  whofe  name  was  Klaas  Losper  ;  he  was  a 
very  opulent  man  in  thofe  parts,  having  upwards  of  12,000  fheep  and 
3,000  bullocks.  Mod  of  the  plants  that  we  collected  here  were  new  ; 
snd,  I  believe,  many  more  remain,  this  having  been  the  dry  feafon,  when 
mod  of  the  flowers  were  gone. 

6th,  We  directed  our  courfe  northward,  through  a  dry,  barren  coun¬ 
try,  called  Hantum  ;  and  on  the  10th  came  to  the  lalt  Dutch  habitation 
on  this  fide  of  the  country.  As  we  pafled  along  we  found  many  new 
plants  growing  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  were  then  quite  dry  ; 
but  the  foil  confided  of  nothing  but  rotten  rock.  The  hills  were  of  the 
fame  fubftance,  all  of  a  conical  figure,  and  entirely  covered  with  pieces 
of  rock,  about  the  fize  of  a  naan’s  fift.  We  continued  feveral  days  at 
this  habitation,  where  we  were  well  entertained.  They  had  excellent 
bread,  good  mutton,  butter  and  milk,  but  no  kind  of  ftrong  liquors. 
We  made  feveral  enquiries  about  the  country  lying  to  the  northward $ 
and  were  told,  that  it  had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  Europeans  neai  a 
hundred  miles  further,  who  at  fir ib  had  greatly  increafed  their  herds  ; 
but  that  fome  dry  leafons  coming  on  afterwards,  they  had  been  forced 
to  return  :  the  country  therefore  was  fuppofed  to  be  uninhabited,  except 
by  the  wandering  Hottentots,  who  leldom  flay  above  a  month  in  a  place. 
This  place  is  about  350  Englifh  miles  north  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  We  now  changed  our  courfe,  going  directly  S.  E.  thiough  an 
uninhabited  country  much  like  the  former,  furrounded  by  high  moun¬ 
tains,  flat  on  the  tops,  and  forming  what  the  peafants  call  Table  Moun¬ 
tains.  I  never  faw  the  fmalleft  rivulet  or  fountain  iffuing  from  them  ; 
all  the  water  that  we  found  being  that  which  was  left  flagnant  in  the 
deepeft  parts  of  the  rivers,  that  are  formed  by  the  rain  in  the  winter 
feafon,  which  rivers,  towards  midfummer,  in  other  places  become  en¬ 
tirely  dry.  ,  r  , 

14th,  To  Rhinoceros  Rivier.  Here  we  faw  great  herds  of  zebras,  and 
were  informed  by  three  Dutchmen,  who  pafled  us  on  hoifeback,  that 
this  place  was  frequented  by  a  large  lion ;  and,  as  a  proof,  they  fhewed 
us  a  zebra,  which  he  had  lately  killed;  afluring  us,  if  we  flayed  all 

night 
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night  there,  he  would  pay  us  a  vifit.  We  travelled  about  ten  miles  fur¬ 
ther,  and  at  night  law  a  flock  of  Iheep  and  fome  bullocks,  which  greatly 
animated  us,  expc&ing  to  find  fome  habitation  where  we  might  fbdter 
ourfelves  dunng  the  night  ;  but,  when  we  came  to  the  place  wJiere  the 
iheep  were,  we  found  a  Dutchman  with  his  wife  and  feveral  young  chil¬ 
dren,  fitting  under  the  flicker  of  fome  bullies,  which  they  had  formed 
into  an  alcove,  to  fkreen  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  We  flayed  here 
all  night,  and  the  man  afked  us  to  fup  with  them  j  which  we  did,  and 
made  them  a  prefent  of  fome  tea  and  tobacco,  which  they  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  j  and  the  next  day  the  hulband  faddled  his  horfe,  rode  fix  or  ievert 
miles  with  us,  and  gave  us  very  good  dire6\ions  how  to  proceed  in  our 
intended  courfe. 

16th,  We  afeended  a  flat  chain  of  mountains,  called  Rogge  Velds 
lierg,  where  we  found  the  road  extremely  rugged.  Rogge  Veld  extends 
along  the  fummit  of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  running  obliquely  acrofs 
the  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles.  It  is  very  arid,  except  in  fome 
vallies,  where  the  Dutch  peafants  have  their  habitations  ;  but  the  general 
face  of  the  country  is  rock.  The  foil  is  a  red  ochrey  loam  ;  it  binds  very 
bard  in  fummer,  and  is  in  raoft  places  fait,  which  catifes  bad  water. 
There  is  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  country,  unlefs  we  fhould  fo  call  a  few 
miferable  flirubs,  ana  of  thefe  the  largeft  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  height. 
The  air  is  very  fharp,  and  in  winter  they  have  froft  and  fnow  for  feveral 
months,  which  obliges  the  Boors  to  remove,  with  all  their  flocks  and 
herds,  down  to  the  Carro,  or  lower  defarts,  where  they  fpend  the  win¬ 
ter;  and  at  that  rime  have  plenty  of  fre/h  water,  and  all  the  fluubs 
green,  which  afford  food  for  their  cattle.  They  remove  down  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  when  they  have  fown  their  corn,  and  return  about  the 
latter  end  of  O&ober,  when  the  low  country  becomes  parched,  and  tire 
water  turns  lalt,  or  is  entirely  dried  up.  All  the  game  and  ferocious 
animals  obferve  the  fame  removes.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  called  by  the  Dutch  Bofchmenfchen,  are  a  favage  people,  and 
very  thievifn  ;  often  carrying  off  700  Iheep  at  a  time,  and  killing  their 
fhepherds.  They  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and  poifon  the  arrows  with  the 
venom  of  ferpents  mixed  with  the  juice  of  a  fpecies  of  euphorbia ,  which 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  feeing.  Thefe  Hottentots  have  neither  flocks 
or  herds,  nor.  any  fixed  habitation,  nor  even  (kins  to  cover  them  j  but 
live  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  like  baboons.  Their  common  food  is  roots 
of  plants,  many  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  difeover.  They  eat 
fnakes,  lizards,  fcorpions,  and  all  kind  of  reptiles.  There  is  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  which  produces  a  very  large  moth,  and  is  found  commonly  on  the 
mimoja  nilolica ..  Thefe  are  found  in  great  plenty,  often  dripping  the 
trees  of  all  their  leaves,  and  of  them  the  Hottentots  make  many  a  deli¬ 
cious  meal.  They  alfo  eat  the  eggs  of  a  large  fpecies  of  ant,  which 
they  dig  out  of  the  ground  in  great  quantities,'  walking  them  in  water, 
and  afterwards  boiling  them.  They  are  commonly  called  Hottentot’s 
rice.  This  is  an  excellent  country  for  flieep  ;  but  the  inhabitants  breed 
lew  oxen,  and  thofe  only  ror  their  own  ufe.  We  found  few  plants 
here  ;  but  thofe  we  found  were  all  new.  I  did  not  fee  an  erica  or  protea 
in  the  whole  country.  , 

22d,  The  ground  was  white  with  frofl,  and  the  wind  lharp.  At  firft 
we  propofed  to  continue  our  journey  along  the  top  of  thefe  mountains  to 
the  N.  E.  extremity;  but  our  waggons  were  fo  fhaken  by  the  ruggednefs 
ol  the  road,  and  our  horfes  and  oxen  fo  tender-footed,  that  they  became 
unferviceable,  and  vve  were  obliged  to  diive  them  loofe  a  great  part  of 
the  way  home.  Dec# 
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pec.  ad,  We  thought  of  defcending  the  mountain,  and  directing  our 
courfe  to  the  Cape  }  but  it  blew  a  yiolent  /form,  and  was  extremely  cold. 
The  next  morning  the  ground  was  white  with  froft,  and  there  wa»  ice 
upon  the  pools  as  thick  as  a  crown  piece.  This  alarmed  the  peafants, 
their  wheat  being  then  in  bloflbm,  which  they  expe&ed  would  be  entirely 
dcftroyed  :  a  circumftance  that  often  happens  in  this  country. 

3d,  We  were  furnilhed  with  frefh  oxen,  and  feveral  Hottentots,  who, 
with  long  thongs  of  leather  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  cur  waggons,  kept 
them  from  overturning,  while  we  were  obliged  to  make  both  the  hind 
wheels  fall  with  an  iron  chain  to  retard  their  motion.  After  two  hours 
and  a  hall  employed  in  hard  labour,  lometimes  pulling  on  one  fide, 
fometimes  on  the  other,  and  lometimes  all  obliged  to  hang  on  with  our 
whole  ftrength  behind  the  waggon,  to  keep  it  from  running  over  the 
oxen,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  we  found  the  heat 
more  troublelome  than  the  cold  had  been  on  the  top.  We  now  en¬ 
tered  a  large  divifion  of  the  Cairo,  which  lies  along  the  foot  of  the 
Rogge  Veld’s  mountains,  being  a  defart  of  four  days  journey,  with  no 
more  than  three  pits  of  brackilh  water  to  be  found  in  ail  that  extent, 
which  was  at  this  feafon  forlaken  by  every  living  creature  5  but  in  win¬ 
ter  it  is  the  habitation  of  the  Rogge  Veld  Boors,  as  I  obferved  before. 

5th,  To  Unlucky  river,  called  fo  from  a  man  having  been  there  for¬ 
merly  devoured  by  a  lion.  We  remained  here  a  day  to  reft  our  oxen, 
having  found  a  pit  with  brackilh  W3ter,  and  fome  reeds,  which  the  oxeii 
devoured  with  greedinefs. 

Sth,  About  eleven  o’clock  at  night  we  got  clear  of  the  defart,  and 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocke  Velde  mountains,  where  we  lodged  by 
a  rivulet  of  pure  frefh  water ;  and  we  fpent  the  remainder  of  that  night 
and  part  of  next  day  in  great  luxury. 

nth,  To  Verkeerde  Valley,  where  we  retted  three  days,  having  found 
good  pafture  for  our  oxen,  and  a  large  lake  of  frefh  water,  well  docked 
with  water-fowl.  We  lived  on  wild  ducks  and  fnipes,  though  the  fields 
abounded  like  wife  with  korhaans,  (a  kind  of  buttard)  partridges,  hares, 
&c.  and  great  flocks  of  ottriches. 

15th,  To  Hexen  Rivier,  which  runs  along  a  narrow  paflage  through 
the  great  chain  of  mountains,  between  Rood  Land  and  Zwellendam. 
Phis  valley  is  incloied  on  each  fide  with  impaflable  mountains,  whofe 
tops  were  ftill  covered  with  fnow.  There  are  feveral  very  genteel  habi¬ 
tations  in  it,  where  we  got  fome  wine  and  excellent  fruit.  We  found 
many  rare  plants  on  the  fides  on  thefe  lofty  mountains  j  and,  I  believe, 
there  ftill  remains  many  more  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

1 8th,  To  Breede  rivier,  (Broad  fiver.)  |  16th,  To  Paarde  Berg. 

22d,  To  Rood  Land.  j  28th,  To  the  Cape  Town. 
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POE 

STANZAS, 

From  a  Robin  Redbreaft  to  a  Lady. 
Dijfugcrcni'vcs,  rcdeur.t  jam  gramvia  cam  pis, 

Hoh, 

“  Nature’s  herfelf  again.”  Anon. 

HEN  Nature’s  lap,  that  ei ff 
was  green. 

Was  fill’d  with  driven  fnow  ; 

Nor  could  a  blade  of  grafs  be  fsen, 

Or  vegetable  grow  j 


TRY. 

When  birds  and  beafts.by  ftrefs  of  wea- 
Were  driven  belter- (kelter,  [ther, 
And  fought  promifeuoufly  together, 
Some  ample  barn  -r  fhelter  ; 

To  thee  I  dragg’d  my  mgs  along, 
And  pour’d  forth  a  i  my  grief  $ 
Thine  ear  attentive  heard  my  fong, 
Thy  hand  beftow'd  relief  j 

I  rang’d,  at  large,  thy  roofs  around. 
Of  viands  had  my  fill  $ 
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No  ftream,  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
Oppos’d  my  thirfty  bill. 

Without — the  fnovv,  by  ftorms  fuf- 
Led  on  the  infant  year ;  [tain’d, 
But  thro’  thy  friendly  rooms  there 
A  vernal  atmofphere  :  [reign'd 

Saturnian  peace  near  thee  appear’d, 
Unknown  was  hoftile  law  $ 

No  fav’rite  fpaniel’s  teeth  I  fear’d, 

No  cat’s  elaftick  paw. 

But  now  the  earth  throws  off  her  malk, 
And  clouds  portend  no  ftorm  $ 

To  feize  the  fly’s  my  eafy  talk, 

Or  bolt  the  fluggifh  worm. 

Rough  labour  callsher  cherifh’dfwains, 
To  aid  approaching  fpring  ; 

Who, bending  e’er  the  new-till’dplains. 
Their  grateful  Paeans  fing. 

To  thee,  O  Whitworth,*  whofe  good 
Shall  live  in  ages  hence  ;  [name 
A  pillar,  in  the  rolls  of  fame, 

Of  true  benevolence. 

Seek  then,  my  fair,  the  fir-crown’d  hill , 
And  catch  the  wholefome  breeze  ; 
I’ll  twine  the  woodbine  with  my  bill. 
Among  the  loftier  trees. 

To  thee,  ffretch’d  on  the  chequer’d 
I’ll  tune  my  humble  note  ;  [ffeep, 
And  flop  when  gently  lulled  afleep, 
The  gnat’s  fonorous  throat. 

Shou’d  noxious  afps  thy  reft  furprize, 
Veil’d  in  the  moffy  ground  ; 

I’ll  dart  upon  their  ’witching  eyes, 
And  warn  thee  ere  they  wound. 

For  tho’  you  boaft,  the  human  mind 
Holds  all  that’s  great  and  good  5 
Yet  oft  in  us  poor  birds,  you’ll  find 
Some  traits  of  gratitude. 

*  Sir  C.  Whitworth,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Charity  in  London ,  by  whofe 
c oar  it  able  plan  ico,ocO  fouls  were  well 
supported  in  the  lajl  fnow. 

The  SEASON  S. 

Spring. 

HASTE,  rentle mufe,  thy  ready 

vifit  pay 

i  o  flora,  and  the  laughing  month 
of  May  ; 

Wander  abroad  among  the  groves 
and  bowers, 

LUrlt  in  the  fnade,  or  revel  ’mong 
the  flowers  j 


Nature  fmiies  round,  the  birds  begi 
to  fing, 

And  ev’ry  voice  proclaims — This  is 
the  fpring  -y 

Thus  fhall  the  mufe  proclaim  with 
real  truth, 

Spring  is  the  fiow'ry  holyday  of 
youth. 

Summer. 

Now  Sol  begins  until  heat  intenfe 
to  glow, 

And  thirfty  plains  his  pow’rful  in¬ 
fluence  fhew : 

Brown  waves  the  corn,  the  furrow’d 
glebe  along, 

While  thetanp’d  peafant  chauntshis 
home- born  fong ; 

Or  to  his  Phillis  points  with  lively 
cheat 

To  view  the  r/p’ning  harveft  of  the 
year. 

My  mufe,  her  moral  meaning  to 
purfue, 

Says,  This  is  ripen’d  manhood  that 
you  view. 

Autumn. 

Quick  to  the  vine-yard  hafte, and 
view  the  vines, 

Where  the  ripe  grape  in  all  its  fulnefs 
fhines  j 

Pomona’s  treafures,  all  difplay’d  to 
fight, 

Fills  ev’ry  mind  with  infinite  delight. 

The  fheaves  are  bound,  while  rapture 
wakes  the  morn, 

And  Autumn  fills  with  joy  kind 
Plenty’s  horn  ; 

Yet  if  this  feafon  we  but  rightly  fcan, 

Then  Autumn  is  the  very  prime  of 
man. 

W inter. 

Rouen  Boreas  now  takes  up  his 
turn  to  reign, 

And  froft  and  fnow  have  fpangled 
o’er  the  plain  ; 

The  peafants  that  at  Autumn’s  har¬ 
veft  fweat, 

Quick  lift  the  flail  to  get  a  kindly 
heat ; 

Clofe  to  the  blazing  hearth  at  night 
they  croud, 

While  the  wind  whittles  round  their 
cot  aloud. 

Here  we  fhall  end  of  man  the  pil¬ 
grimage, 

For  Winter  is  grey  hairs,  and  hoary 
age. 
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FARMER’S  magazine. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of 
'  AGRICULTURE.  [Continued.] 

OUR  account  of  the  Indians*  would  be  imper¬ 
fect,  were  we  to  take  no  notice  of  their  fup- 
pofed  fondnefs  for  human  flelh.  That  they  fome- 

times 

*  We  omitted  in  its  proper  place  to  obferve,  that  the  Indian 
women  who  fpin  cotton,  do  it  by  the  hand,  though  flowly,  for  want 
of  a  proper  machine  ;  from  this  they  weave  hammocks,  but  in  a  very 
flow  and  tedious  manner,  for  want  of  inftru&ion  to  employ  their 
labour  to  advantage.  Their  manner  of  weaving  is  by  winding  the 
cotton,  when  fpun,  round  two  fmall  wooden  flicks  of  fufficient 
length,  placed  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  dif- 
poflng  the  threads  fingly,  parallel  and  contiguous  to  each  other,  till 
they  extend  a  fuflicient  width,  which  is  ufually  fix  or  feven  feet : 
the  threads  thus  difpofed,  ferve  for  the  warp:  they  then  wind  a 
quantity  of  cotton  on  a  fmall  pointed  piece  of  wood,  and  begin 
their  weaving  at  one  end,  by  lifting  up  every  other  thread  of  the 
warp,  and  pafling  the  pointed  flick  with  the  woof  under  it.  this 
they  do  until  they  have  gone  through  the  whole  width  of  the  warp, 
and  then  return  in  the  fame  manner,  taking  up  thofe  threads  which 
they  miffed  before,  and  prefling  the  threads  clofe  together.  .  When 
the  weaving  is  compleated,  the  hammock  is  flained  with  juice  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  difpofed  fo  as  to  form  various  figures,  which  are 
red,  and  ever  after  indelible.  1  he  trees  which  yield  this  juice,  I  am 
informed,  are  the  Wallaba,  and  red  Mangrove.  To  weave  a  ham¬ 
mock  in  this  manner,  requires  the  labour  of  feveral  months,  and 
therefore  all  the  other  tribes,  who  have  lefs  induftry,  content  them- 
felves  with  hammocks  made  either  from  cott®n-yarn,  or  the  twifled 
bark  of  the  Samee  tree,  eonn-fted  by  net  work.  I  hey  likewile 
form  the  teeth  of  fifh  into  fmall  cylinders,  which  they  perforate  with 
a  fmall  hole  from  end  to  end,  and  then  cut  the  cylinder  into  many 
fmall  pieces,  which  compofe  fo  many  white,  fmooth,  fl  ining  beads, 
which  are  itrung,  andwoie  for  ornament. 
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times  roaft  and  eat  the  flefh  of  their  captives,  is 
inconteftible  •,  but  we  have  good  authority  for  faying 
that  they  do  not  prefer  it  to  other  food.  They  have 
a  tradition  (  which  is  an  ancient  one)  that  eating  the 
flefh  of  their  enemies  will  make  them  good  warriors  j 
but  a  fmall  flice  of  it  generally  fuffices. 

However  horrid  and  unnatural  fuch  an  adtionmay 
be  confidered  by  European  nations,  (and  indeed  it 
feems  fo  horrid  and  unnatural,  that  the  very  exif- 
tence  of  cannibals  has  lately  been  denied  by  feveral 
modern  compilers  of  hiftory,  notwithftanding  the 
repeated  atteffations  of  travellers  to  the  contrary) 
yet,  for  perfons  who  have  never  quitted  their  native 
country,  to  determine  concerning  the  manners  of  dis¬ 
tant  unknown  nations,  and,  on  the  ftrengthof  plaufible 
appearances,  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  travellers,  and 
pofi tively  deny  thofe  things  which,  at  mod,  they  are 
but  permitted  to  doubt,  is  a  culpable  temerity  which 
deferves  reprehenfion.  “  I  mud,  however,  fays  Mr. 
Bancroft,*  do  thefe  Indians  the  juftice  to  declare,  that 
they  never  eat  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  except  their 
enemies  killed  in  battle,  to  which  they  think  they 
have  as  good  a  right  as  thofe  animals  by  whom  they 
would  otherwife  be  eaten.  But  you  will  doubtlefs 
think  it  unnatural  for  any  animal  to  devour  thofe  of 
its  fpecies,  even  when  neceffarily  killed  in  felf-defence, 
and  in  this  I  am  of  your  opinion  ;  though  I  am  fen- 
fible  that  we  have  been  educated  in  a  Bate  of  civili¬ 
zation,  fo  different  from  that  of  nature,  that  we  are 
but  ill  able  to  determine  what  is,  or  what  is  not  na¬ 
tural.  It  is  certainly  more  unnatural  to  kill  each 
other  by  unncceffary  wars,  than  to  eat  the  bodies  of 
thofe  we  have  killed  j  the  crime  confifts  in  killing, 
not  in  eating,  as  the  worm  and  vulture  teftify,  that 
human  flefh  is  by  no  means  facred.  But  though  ci¬ 
vilized  nations  abhor  eating,  they  are  familiarized  to 
the  cuitom  of  killing  each  other,  which  they  pradtife 
.  with 


*  Hiftory  of  Guiana. 
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with  lels  remorfe  than  the  favages.  But  cuftom  is 
able  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  moft  unnatural 
objects.  What  but  habitude  and  cuftom  could  en¬ 
able  us  to  furvey,  without  an  involuntary  horror, 
the  mangled  carcafes  of  inoftenfive  animals,  expofed 
in  a  London  marker,  who  have  been  killed  to  gratify 
our  appetites,  and  whofe  care  and  follicitude  for  the 
prefervation  of  life,  demonftrates  that  they  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  happinefs  therein,  of  which  at  leaft 
it  is  cruelty  to  deprive  them.  Man’s  right  over  the 
lives  of  fubordinate  animals  I  will  not  difpute  ;  the 
apparent  difference  in  the  mechanifm  of  the  mafti- 
catory  and  digeftive  organs  of  carnivorous  and  gra- 
nivorous  animals,  evidently  demonftrates,  that  na¬ 
ture  deftgned  fome  for  the  prey  of  others  :  but 
mankind  have  a  natural  capacity  for  fubfifting  indif- 
criminately,  either  on  animal  or  vegetable  food ; 
and  numerous  inftances  teftify,  that  the  latter  is 
moft  conducive  to  health  and  longevity:  and  there¬ 
fore  not  only  humanity,  but  felf-intereft,  confpire  to 
engage  us  at  leaft  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  animal 
food,  which  at  prefent  v/e  devour  with  fo  much 
avidity.” 


<c  Their  arrow-poifon  proves  alrtioft  inftantaneoufly 
fatal  ;  the  recipe  for  preparing  it  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Woorara,  fix  parts; 
of  the  bark  of  Warracobba  coura,  two  parts  ; 
of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  Couranapi,  Baketi, 
and  Hatchybaly,  of  each  one  part : 

All  thefe  are  to  be  finely  feraped,  and  put  into  an 
Indian  pot,  and  covered  with  water.  The  pot  is 
then  to  be  placed  over  a  flow  fire,  that  the  water  may 
fimmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which  the 
juice  is  to  be  exprefled  from  the  bark  by  the  hands, 
taking  care  that  the  Ikin  is  unbroken  :  this  being 
done,  the  bark  is  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the  juice 
evaporated  over  a  moderate  fire  to  the  confiftence  of 
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tar,  when  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  flat  pieces  of  the 
woodof  Cokarito  are  dipped  therein, to  whichthepoi- 
ion,  when  cold,  adheres,  appearing  like  a  gum  of  a 
brown  reddifli  colour.  The  pieces  of  wood  are  then  put 
into  large  hollow  canes,  clofed  at  the  ends  with  {kins, 
and  in  this  manner  the  poifon  is  preferved  until  it 
is  wanted  to  invenom  the  point  of  an  arrow,  at  which 
time  it  is  either  diflolved  in  water,  and  the  points  of 
arrows  dipped  in  the  folution  *,  or  the  wTood  to  which 
it  adheres  is  held  over  the  Are  until  it  melts,  and  the 
points  of  arrows  are  then  fmeared  with  it.  The 
final  left  quantity  of  this  poifon,  conveyed  by  a  wound 
into  the  red  blood-veftels  of  an  animal,  caufes  it  to 
expire  in  lefs  than  a  minute,  without  much  apparent 
pain  or  uneafmefs *,  though  flight  convulflons  are 
fometimes  feen  near  the  inftantof  expiration. 

<c  If  the  cuticle  is  unbroken,  this  poifon,  diflolved, 
may  be  fmeared  over  the  whole  body,  without  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  I  have  often,  in  making  experiments, 
found  not  only  my  hands,  but  arms,  wet  with  a  wa¬ 
tery  folution  of  the  Woorara,  which  is  fufceptible 
of  a  violent  eftervefcence  with  the  heat  of  the  fun 
only,  and  which  I  have  fuffered  to  dry  upon  the  fkin 
with  impunity.  In  this  cafe  life  depends  upon  a 
whole  fkin.” 

“  The  poifon-arrows  are  made  from  fplinters  of  the 
hard,  folid,  outer  fubftance  of  the  Cokarito  tree, 
and  are  ufually  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
are  fomewhat  larger  than  a  coarfe  knitting-needle. 
One  end  of  the  arrow  is  formed  into  a  fharp  point, 
and  invenomed  in  the  poifon  of  Woorara*,  round 
the  other  end  is  wound  a  roll  of  cotton,  adapted  to 
the  cavity  of  the  reed  through  which  the  arrow  is 
to  be  blown.  The  arrow,  thus  decked,  and  armed 
for  deftrudtion,  is  inferted  into  a  hollow  ftraight 
reed,  feveral  feet  in  length,  which  being  diredled 
towards  the  objedt,  the  arrow  is,  by  a  Angle  blaft  of 
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air  from  the  lungs,  protruded  through  the  cavity  of 
the  reed,  and  flies,  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  unerring 
certainty,  the  diftance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  con- 
veying  fpeedy  and  inevitable  death  to  the  animal 
from  wnich  it  draws  blood.  Blowing  thefe  arrows 
is  the  principal  exercife  of  the  Indians  from  their 
childhood  ;  and  by  long  ufe  and  habitude  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  dexterity  and  exaftnefs  at  this  ex- 
erciie,  which  is  inimitable  by  an  European,  and 
almofl:  incredible.**  \ 

Fhe  Advantages  and  Difadv ant ages  of  Civilization  and 

Refinement . 

[From  Bancroft's  Hiftory  of  Guiana.] 

In  reviewing  the  manners  of  thefe  Indians,  fome  few  par¬ 
ticulars  excepted,  I  furvey  an  amiable  pifture  of  innocence 
and  happinefs ;  which  arifes  chiefly  from  the  fewnefs  of  their 
wants,  and  their  univerfal  equality.  The  latter  deftroys  all 
diftin&ions  among  them,  except  thofe  of  age  and  perfonal 
merit,  and  promotes  the  eafe,  harmony,  and  freedom  of 
their  mutual  converfation  and  intercourse.  This  facilitates 
the  happinefs  of  the  Indian  lover,  who  finds  no  obftacles  to 
the  fruition  of  his  defires  from  inequality  in  rank  or  fortune, 
or  from  the  views  which  ambition  and  intereft  infpire ;  and 
this  annihilates  all  envy  and  difcontent.  But  the  advan¬ 
tages  refulting  from  the  paucity  and  fimplicity  of  their  de¬ 
fires,  contribine  to  their  felicity  in  a  more  eminent  degree. 
Man’s  real  wants  are  but  few,  and  thofe  few  not  long;  tho* 
in  civilized  countries  they  have  been  multiplied  by  luxury 
and  refinement  to  an  excruciating  excefs. 

Thofe  who  have  been  unhappily  familiarized  to  all  the  va¬ 
rious  refinements  ol  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  attend  the 
great,  and  whofe  deluded  imaginations  efteem  them  eflential 
to  happinefs,  will  hardly  believe  that  an  Indian,  without  any 
other  covering  but  what  modefty  requires,  with  (belter  which 
cannot  deferve  the  name  of  a  houfe,  and  a  few  culinary  and 
domefiic  utenfils,  without  any  other  polfeflions,  and  only  the 
rufiic  food  procured  by  hunting,  d  re  fled  without  variety,  art, 
or  delicacy,  could  form  any  pretenlions  to  felicity  ;  and  yet, 
il  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  external  appearances,  the 
happinefs  of  thefe  people  may  be  jullly  envied  even  by  the 
Ate  wealthy  ot  the  in  oft  refined  countries;  as  their  happy  ig¬ 
norance 
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norance  of  thofe  extravagant  defires  and  endlefs  purfuits, 
which  agitate  the  great  luxurious  world,  excludes  every  wilh 
bevond  their  prefent  enjoyments. 

The  fewnefs  and  fimplicity  of  their  wants,  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  means  for  their  fupply,  and  the  cafe  with  which 
they  are  acquired,  renders  all  divilion  of  property  ufelefs. 
Each  amicably  participates  the  ample  bleffings  ol  an  exten- 
five  country,  without  rivalling  his  neighbour,  or  interrupting 
his  happinefs.  This  renders  all  government  and  all  laws  un- 
neceffary,  as  in  fuch  a  bate  there  can  be  no  temptations  to 
rlifhonefty,  fraud,  injuftice,  or  violence,  nor  indeed  any  de- 
fires  which  may  not  be  gratified  with  innocence;  and  that 
chimerical  pronenefs  to  vice,  which,  among  civilized  nations, 
is  thought  to  be  a  natural  propenfity,  has  no  exigence  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  like  this,  where  every  one  perfe£lly  enjoys 
the  bleffings  of  his  native  freedom  and  independency,  with¬ 
out  any  restraints  or  fears,  but  thofe  of  religion,  which  their 
Peii’s  have  artfully  created;  to  thefe,  however,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  countries  are,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  fubje&ed. 

To  acquire  the  art  of  djfpenfing  with  all  imagi»a>y  wants, 
and  contenting  ourfelves  with  the  real  conveniences  of  life, 
is  the  nobleft  exertion  ofreafon,  and  a  mod  ufelul  acquisition, 
as  it  elevates  the  mind  above  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  So¬ 
crates  juflly  obferves,  “  That  thofe  who  want  leaft,  approach 
neareft  to  the  Gods,  who  want  nothing.'’  The  fimplicity, 
however,  which  is  fo  apparent  in  the  manners  of  thefe  Indi¬ 
ans,  is  not  the  effeft  of  a  philofophical  felf-denial,  but  ol  their 
ignorance  of  more  refined  enjoyments,  weich,  however, 
produces  effe&s  equally  happy  with  thofe  which  refult  from 
the  moff  auftere  philofophy  ;  and  their  manners  prefent  an 
emblem  of  the  fabled  Elyfian  fields,  where  individuals  need 
net  the  abidance  of  each  other,  but  yet  preferve  a  conftaut 
intercourfe  of  love  and  friendfliip  : 

0 fortunati  nimium,  bona Ji  jua  norint.  Virg. 

Thefe  Indians  are  indeed  unlettered  and  ignorant,  as  are 
all  thofe  whofe  wants  are  few;  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  Ici- 
ences  having  ever  kept  pace  with  luxury.  Mankind  feldom 
attend  to  objects  which  are  not  connected  with  either  their 
pie  a  fares  or  ncceflities ;  and  where  curiofity  is  thus  unexci¬ 
ted,  reafon  will  never  undergo  the  trouble  of  inveftigating 
the  properties  arid  caufes  of  objects,  which,  when  difeovered, 
could  afford  no  entertainment :  where,  therefore,  the  wants 
at'id  defires  of  mankind  are  few,  their  enquiries,  and  confe- 
quently  their  knowledge,  xv il  1  be  confined.  This  ignorance, 
however,  is  a  vehicle  of  happinefs  to  thefe  Indians,  as  it 

would 
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Would  certainly  render  them  miferable  to  be  endowed  with 
fentiments  and  defires  above  their  capacity  of  enjoyment  : 
and  happy  will  it  be,  if  they  never  emerge  from  their  prefent 
{fate. 

Several  moderns,  celebrated  in  the  literary  world,  from 
obferving  the  innocence  and  happinefs  which  favage  nations 
enjoy,  though  ignorant  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  fjom  thence 
inferred,  that  arts  and  fciences  were  prejudicial  to  civilized 
focietv,  and  have  proceeded  to  charge  them  with  all  the  ill 
effects  refulting  from  luxury,  which  has  ever  been  their  com¬ 
panion,  or  rather  their  parent.  In  this,  however,  they  have 
egregioufly  erred  ;  as  thofe  things  which,  in  a  flate  of  na¬ 
ture,  are  ufelefs,  mav  be  highly  falutary  in  a  (late  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  as  arts  and  fciences  are  the  fureft  antidote  againft  the 
evils  of  luxury  and  refinement.  The  ills  of  civilized  fociety 
have  their  fource  in  the  unnatural  inftitution  and  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property,  which  is  neceffarilv  produced  by  the 
different  degrees  ol  fagacitv,  induftry,  ana  frugality,  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  tranfmitted  to,  and  augmented  by,  an  accumulating 
pofterity,  till  the  difproportion  in  the  poflefiions  of  different 
individuals,  becomes  enormous,  and  creates  a  thoufand  unna¬ 
tural  diftinffions  among  mankind.,  enabling  fome  to  fquander 
the  bread  of  provinces  in  a  profufion  ol  fatiating  pleafuresy 
while  multitudes  fuffer  by  want,  infulted  by  every  fpecies  of 
fubordina'e  tyranny,  and  opprefied  by  every  law  which  gives 
others  protefhon  ;  while  obje&sfhh  more  wretched,  who  are 
emaciated  with  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger  and  difeaie, 
uncloathed  even  with  rags,  dilclaimed  by  the  woild,  and  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  rigours  ol  winter,  penury,  and  defpaii,  and 
whofe  miferies  rather  excite  horror  than  compaffion,  daily 
{hock  humanity.  Thus  the  exceflive  difproportion  of  wealth, 
renders  the  poor  miferable,  without  augmenting  the  happinefs 
of  the  rich.  *  When  this  difparity  becomes  confiderable,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  luxury  advances  with  all  its  attendant  plea- 
fures  and  refinements,  which,  without  communicating  an  in- 
creafe  of  happuiels  to  thofe'who  enjoy  them,  tempt  thofe 
who  have  them  not  to  endeavour  to  acquire  them  by  unjufl 
and  violent  means.  .  Mankind  are  then  taught  to  connect  the 
ideas  of  happinefs with  thofe  of  drefs,  equipage,  affluence, 
and  all  the  various  amufements  which  luxury  has  invented; 
thence  they  become  the  (laves  of  a  thousand  unnatural  ima¬ 
ginary  wants,  which  become  the  fource  of  envy,  difeontent, 
fraud,  injuftice,  perjury,  and  violence,  by  flimulating  inordi¬ 
nate  appetites,  and  creating  unnatural  temptations  to  vice3 

rr  3  C  too 
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too  powerful  for  the  fway  of  reafon ;  and  thus  mankind  be¬ 
come  the  authors  of  moral  evil. 

We,  in  a  date  of  civilization,  univerfally  complain  of  an 
inability  to  conform  to  the  diftates  of  reafon  and  virtue  :  an 
inability  which  has  been  unjuftly  charged  to  a  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  vice,  but  which  is  the  foie  produ&ion  of  luxury, 
and  unknown  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  Luxury,  however,  in  ge¬ 
nerating  immorality,  likewife  promotes  the  advancement  #f 
literature,  which,  by  a  variety  of  means,  tends  to  reprefs  and 
difcountenance  vice.  A  hate  in  this  fituation,  like  a  body 
corrupted  by  intemperance,  requires  to  be  fupported  by  the 
continuation  of  corrupt  means;  and  luxury  in  the  rich  pro¬ 
motes  induftry  and  arts,  and  feeds  and  cioaths  the  labouring 
poor,  who  would  otherwife  ftarve.  Thus  by  an  unnatural 
perverfion  of  things,  the  members  of  a  corrupt  hate  derive 
advantage  not  only  from  the  follies,  but  vices  of  each  other ; 
and  the  fabulous  fpeech  and  confelhon  of  a  dying  malefaflor 
prevents  many  from  harving. 

But  every  kind  of  life  has  its  peculiar  advantages  as  well 
as  evils.  The  vices  of  civilized  countries,  though  more  nu¬ 
merous,  are  lefs  terrible.  Artificial  wants  extend  the  circle 
of  our  pleafures ;  and  even  luxury,  by  multiplying  our  defires, 
enlarges  our  capacity  for  happinefs.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  pafs  life  in  the  ruhic  fimplicity  and  ignorance  of  Hottentot 
barbarifm,  or  in  the  endlefs  pleafures  of  refinement  and  lux¬ 
ury,  we  fhall  all  arrive  to  the  fame  end,  and  perhaps  with  an 
equal  portion  of  happinefs,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  external 
enjoyments,  abftra&ing  only  the  miferies  of  real  want  and 
difeafe. 

[To  be  continued .} 

[We  fhall  begin  the  next  volume  with  a  particular  account  of  the 
husbandry  pra&ifed  by  the  Europeans  in  North- America. 

In  fele&ing  the  plates  of  grades  and  plants,  a  miftake  was  committed 
refpefting  Indian  Corn,  indead  of  which  we  gave  Guinea  Corny  or 
Millet;  in  order  therefore  to  make  this  volume  complete,  wc  have  in  this 
number  given  its  natural  hidory  and  cultivation,  and  (hall  in  fome  fu¬ 
ture  one  give  a  plate  of  Indian  Corny  vulgarly  called  Maize.] 
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Art.  II.  The  Natural  Hijlory  and  Cultivation  of  W ELI), 

or  Dyer’s-Weed. 

'IX7ELD,  Wold,  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  [. Luteola ,  Refeda~\  is 
a  plant  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  :  it  commu¬ 
nicates  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  to  filks,  woollens,  &c. 

1  he  root,  which  is  compofed  of  a  few  ligneous  fibres,  does 
not  pierce  deep  :  from  this  root  it  puts  forth  leaves  about  four 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lively  green,  foft  to 
the  touch,  which  fpread  circularly  near  the  ground,  with  forne 
gentle  wavings  at  their  edges,  but  obtufe  at  their  points.  Its 
fletn,  which  rifes  from  amidft  thefe  leaves  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  or  even  more  if  the  foil  and  culture  be  very  good, 
often  branches  out,  and  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  like  thofe 
below,  though  fmaller  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  or  Item.  Thefe  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  latter 
end  of  June,  are  each  of  them  compofed  of  three  final!  irre¬ 
gular  petals  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  to  which  fucceeds  a  globular 
berry  of  the  fame  colour,  terminated  by  three  points,  and  in 
which  are  inclofed  final!  brown  fpherical  feeds.  Thefe  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  The  plant  becomes  entirely  yellow 
when  it  is  dry,  and  the  whole  of  it,  but  efpecially  the  berry,  is 
ufed  in  dying.  The  flenderefi;  weld,  and  particularly  if  it  in¬ 
clines  to  a  ruffet  colour,  is  accounted  the  bed :  that  which  is 
larger,  and  of  a  dull  green,  is  much  lefs  efteemed. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  along  the  fide*  of  highways, 
upon  dry  banks,  and  on  old  walls,  iri  many  parts  of  England, 
Trance,  Spain,  and  other  countries  where  the  winters  are  not 
very  fevere  ;  but  the  cultivated  fort  is  far  preferable  to  the  - 
wild,  both  for  the  quantity  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  colour 
which  it  yields.  It  will  thrive  tolerably  on  almoft  any  foil, 
provided  it  be  dry  and  warm  ;  but  the  richer  the  land  is  upon 
which  it  is  fown,  the  greater  will  be  the  produce;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  the  more  vi¬ 
gorous  and  fit  for  dying  will  it  be. 

The  ground  fhould  be  in  fine  tilth  at  the  time  of  fowftig  it ; 
though,  unlefs  it  be  very  poor  indeed,  it  will  not  require  dung. 
The  feed  fhould  be  that  of  the  preceding  year;  for  if  it  be 
older,  great  part  of  it  will  not  grow.  Both  Mr.  Worlidge 
and  M.  Du  Hamel  are  of  opinion  that  weld  feed  fhould,  on 
account  of  its  fmallnefs,  for  it  is  but  little  bigger  than  that  of 
purflane,  be  mixed  with  afhes,  buck-wheat,  oats,  or  fome  o- 
ther  fimilar  ingredient,  in  order  the  better  to  avoid  fowing  it 
too  thick  ;  for  the  plants  of  weld  thrive  bed  when  they  are  a 

3  C  2  bout 
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bout  fix  inches  afunder.  Some  fow  it  on  barley,  or  oats,  after 
they  have  been  fownand  harrowed,  this  requiring  only  a  bufh 
to  be  drawn  over  it  ;  for  it  fhould  not  be  covered  deep.  A 
gallon  of  weld-feed  thus  uled  in  the  broad  calf  way  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land.  It  will  not  grow  much  during 
the  firfl  furnmer,  when  it  is  thus  fown  ;  but  it  will  thrive  apace 
after  the  corn  is  taken  off.  Mr.  Miller,  however,  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  beff  way  is  to  fow  it  without  any  other  crop. 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  Augulf  is  a  proper  feafon  for 
fowing  weld  in  this  country.  The  only  care  that  it  requires 
whillt  growing,  is  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds  which  might 
choak  it,  or  at  leaft  weaken  its  growth. 

The  French,  in  general,  fow  their  weld  in  March,  and  pull 
it  up  in  July  or  Augulf  of  the  enfuing  year,  when  part  or  its 
feeds  are  ripe,  and  the  plant  is  If  ill  of  a  greenilh  yellow  :  they 
then  dry  it  and  threfh  it  upon  cloths,  to  get  the  ripelt  of  the 
feed,  and  after  this  they  tie  the  ffalks  up  in  bundles,  and  fell 
them  to  the  dyers.  But  Mr.  Miller  rightly  judges,  that  the 
belt  time  to  pull  the  weld  for  ule  is  when  it  begins  to  flower, 
that  is  to  fay,  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  becaufe  like  all 
other  vegetables,  it  is  then  in  its  greatelf  vigour,  and  confe- 
quently  beff  fitted  to  yield  the  greatelf  quantity  of  dye.  for 
a  produce  of  new  feeds,  it  is  much  better  to  fow  a  fmall  piece 
of  land  oil  purpofe,  or  to  fet  apart  for  this  end  a  fuitable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  of  which  the  plants  are  intended  for  ufe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  let  the  whole  ffand  too  long,  that  is  to  fay,  till  part 
of  the  feeds  are  ripe ;  becaufe  by  letting  the  plants  ifand  till 
then,  their  quality  is  injured  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  feeds 
that  are  got  from  them  (the  berries  being,  as  was  obferved, 
before,  the  part  which  yields  the  finelf  dye) ;  and  befides  the 
feeds  thus  obtained  will  of  courfe  be  a  mixture  of  ripe  and 
half-ripe  ones,  on  the  growing  of  which  there  cannot  be  a 
clue  reliance.  The  common  wav  of  drying  thefe  plants,  is  to 
fet  them  upright  in  fmall  handfuls  in  the  field,  and  when  they 
are  dry,  to  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  They  muff  alfo  be  hoofed 
dry;  and  care  mult  be  taken  to  Hack  them  fo  loofely  that 
there  may  be  room  for  the  air  to  pals  between  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fermenting. 

The  plants  which  are  intended  lor  feed  fhould  be  pulled 
as  foon  as  their  feeds  are  ripe,  and  then  be  dried  and  beaten  out 
for  ufe ;  for  if  this  is  deferred,  or  if  they  are  let  Hand  too 
long,  the  feeds  will  fcatter. 

The  method  of  cultivating  this  plant  at  Oiflel,  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  where  great  quantities  of  it  are  raifed  for  exportation  to 
Holland,  independent  of  the  confumption  in  France,  is  thus 

related 
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related  by  M.  Dambourney,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  So. 
ciety  of  Agriculture  at  Rouen. 

“  In  the  month  of  July,  juft  after  the  kidney  beans  then  in 
bloom  have  been  hoed  for  the  fecond  time,  and  earthed  up, 
efpecially  if  there  be  an  appearance  of  approaching  rain,  weld  , 
feed  is  Town  among  them,  very  thin,  as  equally  as  poftible. 
Careful  huibandmen  bury  this  feed  by  dragging  over  it  a  fmall 
built  of  thorns.  Whilft  the  weld  rifes,  the  beans  ripen  and 
are  gathered;  after  which  the  ground  remains,  of courfe, 
planted  with  weld  only.  This  is  hoed  about  Michaelmas,  then 
left  in  that  condition  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  enfuing 
month  of  March,  when  the  danger  of  frofts  is  judged  to  be 
over,  it  his  hoed  again,  to  extirpate  fuch  weeds  as  may  have 
come  up  in  the  mean  time  .  Towards  the  end  of  June  in 
this  fecond  year,  when  the  weld  has  done  bloffoming,  when  its 
berries  form,  and  when  the  plant  begins  to  turn  yellow,  advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  the  firft  fair  day  after  a  rainy  one,  to  pull  it 
up.  Two  men  will  then  pull  up  as  much  of  it  in  one  day, 
as  four  men  can  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  off  in  large  bundles ;  but  thefe  are  untied  before  the  weld 
is  laid  up  for  keeping,  and  the  plants  are  fpread  out  and 
fet  upright  againft  walls  or  hedges  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  the 
heat  of  which  completes  their  drying  in  two  days.  They 
are  then  laid  upon  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  the  feed, 
which  drops  very  eafily  out  of  the  now  open  capfules ;  and 
finally,  after  being  tied  up  again  in  bundles  weighing  about 
thirty  pounds  apiece,  they  are  piled  up  loofely  in  a  barn  or 
other  well  covered  place,  where  they  complete  their  ripening, 
and  generally  fhrink  to  lefs  than  half  of  their  former  weight. 

“  Weld  raifed  on  rich  ground  is  apt  to  be  greafy  and  too  full 
of  ftalks:  that  which  grows  in  fandy  places  is  of  a  better  quality, 
and  has  only  one  main  ftera:  but  in  return,  the  produce  here 
is  much  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe. 

“  As  foon  as  the  weld  has  been  pulled,  (beep  are  turned  in 
upon  the  land,  to  eat  up  the  grafs  it  may  have  produced:  it  is 
then  plowed  once  ;  and  after  another  plowing  at  the  end  of 
O&ober,  it  is  fowed  with  wheat,  or  great  rye,  without  ufing 
any  other  compoft  or  dung.  If  the  land  is  light  and  deftined 
for  fpfing-corn,  turneps  may  be  fown  upon  the  firft  plowing 
after  the  weld  ;  for  they  will  have  time  to  grow  big  enough 
to  be  pulled  before  the  plowing  for  oats  or  fmall  rye,  which 
laft  crops  it  will  be  proper  to, help  with  a  little  (havings  or 
rafpins  of  horn. 

“  If  it  be  intended  to  raife  weld  after  peas,  the  ground 
fhould  be  plowed,  and  the  feed  fown  very  thin  :  to  do  which 

the 
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the  more  effe£lually,  this  feed,  like  that  of  turnips,  fhould  he 
taken  up  only  in  pinches  between  the  middle  finger  and  the 
thumb,  and  the  fore  finger  fhould  remain  extended,  the  better 
to  help  its  fpreading  when  it  is  dropped.  This  feed  fhould 
be  Town  in  rows  fufficientiy  diftant  for  the  plants  to  have  full 
room  to  grow  ;  and  the  befl  way  is  to  leave  an  allev  after 
every  third  row.  When  fown,  it  is  harrowed  in,  and  the  only 
farther  care  that  the  weld  requires  is  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  weeds,  by  hoeing  the  ground  at  Michaelmas  and  in 
March,  as  before  directed. 

“  The  weld  which  is  fown  after  peas  does  not  injure  the 
land  it  grows  on  ;  and  therefore  in  this  cafe,  as  after  the  kid¬ 
ney-beans  before  fpoken  of,  wheat  may  be  fown  in  O&ober, 
without  any  previous  manure.” 


Art.  III.  The  Natural  Hijlory  and  Cultivation  of  Guviea- 

Corn ,  or  klillet ,  to  illuflratc  the  Plate  in  our  lajl  Number. 

iy>TlLL]ET,  [Milium]  or  Guinea-Corn,  grows  naturally  in 
India,  but  is  now7  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as 
an  efculent  grain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  reed-like  ilalk  three  or 
four  feet  high,  channell’d  ;  at  every  joint  there  is  one  reed¬ 
like  (heaf  which  is  joined  on  the  top  of  the  (heath,  which  em¬ 
braces  and  covers  the  joint  of  the  (talk  below  the  leaf  :  this 
(heath  is  clofely  covered  with  folt  hairs,  but  the  leaf  which  is 
expanded  has  none.  The  top  of  the  (talk  is  terminated  by  a 
large  loofe  panicle,  which  hangs  on  one  fide,  having  a  chaffy 
flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  round  feed.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  whitifh  or  rather  yelowifb, 
and  the  other  with  black  feeds,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
other  particular. 

Millet  was  originally  brought  from  the  eafiern  countries, 
where  it  is  ffill  greatly  cultivated,  from  whence  we  are  annually 
furnifhed  with  this  grain,  which  is  by  many  perfons  much 
elteemed  for  puddings,  &c.  It  is  feklom  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  hut  by  way  of  curiofity  in  pi) all  gardens,  or  for  feeding 
poultry,  where  the  feeds  generally  ripen  pretty  well. 

It  mud  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a  warm  dry 
foil,  hut  not  too  thick,  becaufe  the  plains  divide  into  feveral 
branches,  and  fhould  have  much  room;  and  when  it  comes 
up,  it  fhould  be  cleared  from  weeds,  after  which  it  will,  in  a 
fhort  time,  get  the  better  of  them,  and  prevent  their  future 
growth.  In  Augufl  the  feeds  will  ripen,  when  it  mufl  be  cut 
down  and  beaten  out;  for  when  It  begins  to  ripen,  if  it  be  not 
protc&ed  from-birds,  they  will  foon  devour  it. 


Art.  IV. 
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Art.  IV.  Queries  relative  to  the  mop.  proper  Time  of  laying 
Dung  or  Manure  on  Grafs  Land ,  &c. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

r*I^HE  following  letter  appeared  lately  in  the  Manchester 
^  Mercury;  I  therefore  fend  it  to  you  as  proper  for  the 
Farmer’s  Magazine.  A  Member  of  the  Agriculture  Society m 

To  Mr.  JOHN  PARTINGTON. 

S  I  R, 

“  As  I  look  upon  you  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Agriculture 
Society,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe  to  that  learned  and  experienced 
body  of  men,  the  two  following  queftions  : 

id,  When  is  the  mod  proper  time  of  the  year  to  lay  dung, 
or  manure,  upon  the  grafs  land  ? 

adly,  Whether  new,  that  is,  dung  of  one  year’s  colle&ing  ; 
or  old,  that  is,  dung  well  rotted,  will  mod  likely  produce  the 
mod  and  the  lined  Hav-Grafs  ? 

j 

’Tisdefired  and  hoped  that  thefe  two  queftions  will  be  an- 
fwered  in  fome  fubfequent  publication. 

[ Columella  and  the  Old  Farmer  have  both  publilhed  their  fenti- 
ments  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  if  however  any  of  our  readers 
think  the  fubje&s  require  a  more  particular  difcuffion  ;  we  fhall  be 
much  obliged  to  either  of  thofe  gentlemen,  or  to  any  other  who  will 
be  fo  kind  as  to  favour  us  with  a  more  direct  anfwer  to  the  queries.] 


Art.  V.  To  prevent  B  inter  being  tainted  when  Cows  feed  on 

Turnips  or  Cabbages . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

The  following  is  extra&ed  from  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Agriculture  Society  of  Mancheder,  and  is  l 
think  well  adapted  for  your  ufeful  work. 

A  Member  of  the  Society - 

FROM  the  experience  of  feveral  years  I  can  fay,  that  the  milk 
and  butter  of  my  dairy  has  not  acquired  any  ill  tafie  or  fmell, 
when  my  cattle  have  been  fed  on  cabbages  and  turnips;  and  this  I 
folely  attribute  to  the  care  that  has  been  had  in  taking  off  ail  their 
decayed  leaves  and  roots,  and  giving  them  to  the  cows  in  a  found, 
clear  date;  and  I  do  believe  this  attention  will  always  preferve  milk 
and  butter  from  taint. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  a  widow,  of  Pendleton,  near  Eccles,  Lancafhire, 
(who  is  a  woman  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  bufmefs  of  a 
dairy)  imagines  die  has  difeovered  the  valuable  art  of  preventing 
butter  being  tainted  by  cows  feeding  on  turnips  and  cabbages,  and 
has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  it,  and  which  I  now 

hope 
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hope  will  undergo  the  moll  general  and  impartial  trials  and  experi¬ 
ments.  Mrs.  Taylor  informs  me,  (he  has  tried  it  for  a  confider- 
able  time  pad,  and  with  uniform  fuccefs,  although  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  give  the  cabbages  or  turnips  to  her  cows  found  and  clean. 

“  When  the  cattle  are  fed  on  good  eddifh  or  aftermath,  and  jud 
before  they  begin  to  eat  cabbages  or  turnips,  that  is,,  when  fhe  is 
certain  that  the  milk  is  quite  free  from  any  ill  fmell  or  tade,  Mrs. 
Taylor  takes  two  or  three  pints  of  four  cream  before,  or  frefh  butter- 
Inilk  after  churning,  (though  fhe  prefers  the  former)  and  puts  it 
into  the  veffel  appointed  to  receree  the  eolle&ion  of  afterings  and 
fkimmed  cream  for  the  next  churning,  and  fhe  gently  dirs  the  mix¬ 
ture  once  a  day.  This  fhe  continues  to  repeat  at  every  churning, 
and  by  this  method  obtains  frefh  and  fweet  butter  during  all  the 
time  the  cattle  eat  turnips  or  cabbages.” 

She  adds,  “  That  all  the  particular  care  requifite  (other  than  the 
common  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  fo  neceffary  in  all  dairy  bufinefs) 
is,  to  be  certain  that  the  firft  four  cream  or  butter-milk  ufed  be  free 
from  all  taint  or  fmell,  becaufe,  if  you  fet  out  right,  you  will  after¬ 
wards  be  fecure.” — — It  is  not  prudent,  hadily  and  without  exami¬ 
nation,  to  adopt  new  fchemes,  which  are  not  fupported  by  a  fuffi- 
eient  number  of  indifputable,  well-authenticated  fa&s  and  experi¬ 
ments;  and  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  in  the  cafe  before  us,  we  are 
not  as  yet  authorifed  by  a  fufficient  number  of  trials,  to  build  any 
theory  upon  them.  However,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  make  the  experiment  of  this  procefs,  to  confider 
what  may  be  the  probable  caufes  of  the  effeCts  aferibed  to  it. 

The  chymids  tell  us,  f‘  that  the  milk  of  animals  is,  of  all  animal 
matters,  the  lead  removed  from  the  vegetable  nature;  and,  as  the 
juices  of  plants,  out  of  which  milk  is  formed,  contain  many  faline 
matters,  and  efpecially  acids,  that  milk  alfo  certainly  contains  an 
acid,  though,  when  frefh,  this  is  imperceptible.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  from  analogy,  that  milk  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  as  well  as  vegetables ;”  and  it  is  af- 
ferted,  “  that  milk  actually  paffes  through  the  acetous,  in  its  way 
to  the  putrefactive  fermentation.” 

Is  it  not  therefore  probable,  that  the  effeCt  of  the  four  cream  (ma¬ 
naged  as  above  deferibed)  maybe  that  of  a  ferment;  and  by  haf- 
tening  the  fouring  of  all  the  cream,  See.  added  to  it  for  the  next 
churning,  prevent  the  putrefactive  taint  which  thefe  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  turnips.  Sec.  from  fo  foon  bringing  on  this  lad  dage 
of  fermentation,  which  produces  the  rancid  tade  and  fmell  com¬ 
plained  of? — This  feems  dill  more  probable,  when  we  confider  the 
affimilatory  nature  of  all  ferments.  In  brewing,  wc  know  that  the 
quality  of  the  yead  influences  that  of  the  liquor.  A  fmall  portion 
of  putrid  yead  has  been  known  to  fpread  putrefaction  through  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  wort.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  new  milk  in 
making  cheefe,  where  an  acetous  fermentation  is  almod  immediately 
produced  in  it,  and  a  feparationof  its  parts  obtained,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  acid  ferment,  fuch  as  a  runnet. 
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Does  it  hence  appear  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  butter  having 
any  bad  tafte,  to  churn  as  frequently  as  pofiible,  and  before  the  cream 
has  been  long  four?  And  if  this  procefs  be  found  to  anfwer,  will 
it  not  be  peculiarly  ufeful  in  thofe  counties,  as  Herefordfhire ,  &c. 
where  their  butter  is  fcarcely  eatable  from  the  time  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall  ?  For  if  it  be  in  one  inftance,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  it  will  be  in  all,  an  equal  defence  again  ft  the  bad  effe&s  of  every 
putrefcent  food  the  cattle  may  eat.  At  leaft  1  hope,  that  what  has 
been  here  advanced  may  be  fuiftcient  to  recommend  a  general  trial 
of  this  procefs. 

'1  r*"11  —■■■■■'■  -  i  -  ^ — — mmmm T— » 

Art.  VI,  Differtation  on  Manures ,  Continued, 

On  Watering  Land. 

rpHE  principal  point  to  be  obferved  in  watering  land  is  firft 
to  prepare  the  field  to  receive  the  water ;  otherwife  all 
the  art  of  man  and  richnefs  of  water  combined,  will  never 
prefent  us  with  water  meadow’  in  perfection. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  make  the  land  perfectly  dry, 
it  being  of  no  good  fervice  to  water  wet  land  ;  but  then  this 
may  in  part  be  effeCted  by  making  open  drains  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  ferve  for  both  draining  the  land  before  it  is  watered, 
and  for  carrying  it  off  after  it  is  watered.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  land  fhould  be  watered  and  drained  at  the  fame  time. 
The  water  (as  is  commonly  faid),  fhould  be  foon  on  and 
foon  off.  -  ’ 

When  the  land  is  perfeflly  drained,  the  main  carriage 
which  is  to  fupply  the  leffer  ones  is  to  be  carried  along  the 
higheft  part  of  the  field,  with  but  little  fall,  for  if  it  runs, 
however  (lowly,  it  will  be  fufficient.  From  this  carriage  the 
fmaller  ones  are  to  be  properly  conduced,  and  at  proper  dif* 
tances,  fo  as  to  convey  the  water  as  regularly  as  pofiible  all 
over  the  field. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  land  to  lie  on  ridges  like  a  ploughed  field, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  broad,  with  a  fmall  carriage  for  the 
water  along  the  top  of  each,  from  which  by  means  of  checks 
or  bays  occafionally  made,  jt  gently  trickles  down  on  each 
fide  into  the  intermediate  furrows,  that  carry  off  the  wafte 
water ;  we  fhall  perhaps  have  the  higheft  pofiible  ideas  in 
favour  of  the  fituation  of  the  land,  intended  to  be  watered. 
However,  where  the  field  has  a  regular  dope,  or  what  fome 
call  the  hanging  level,  the  effeCt  will  be  nearly  the  fame.  But 
if  it  be  uneven,  the  earth  from  the  trenches  muft  be  fpread  in 
t lie  low  places  fo  as  to  prevent  the  water  (landing  upon  them. 
For  unlejs  it  runs  pretty  equally  over  every  part,  the  grafs 
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may  be  flarved  by  having  too  much  or  too  little  water.  It 
fo'metimes  happens  however,  that  all  the  low  places  cannot  be 
fufficiently  raifed  to  receive  the  water  regulaily  with  theother 
parts ;  in  this  cafe  a  fmall  open  drain  fhould  be  made  to  take 
off  the  fuperfluous  water. 

Thediftance  of  the  carriages  front  each  other  nutfl  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by  people 
who  know  but  little  of  watering  land  to  advantage,  that  the 
grafs  grows  quickeft  near  the  carriages,  and  that  it  declines 
both  in  gooduefs  and  forwardnefs  when  the  carriages  are  at 
any  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other.  This  is  natural 
and  obvious,  and  the  defeft  cannot  be  compenfated  by  in- 
crcafing  the  quantity  of  water,  as  this  will  only  he  curing  one 
evil  at  the  expcnceof  another.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  ilvat 
when  the  land  is  nearly  level,  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  low 
meadows)  the  carriages  fhould  be  made  at  a  lefs  dillance  than 
in  (loping grounds,  becaufe  the  water  running  more  freely  in  the 
latter  will  carry  its  virtue  farther,  and  the  flat  meadows  will  be 
more  eafily  kept  dry  by  having  the  trenches  near  enough  to 
anfwer  tbepurpofeof  drains. 

The  time  comes  next  to  be  confidered.  If  the  grafs  will  be 
wanted  very  early  in  the  fpring,  the  field  fhould  be  fed  off  as 
clofe  as  poflible,  and  all  the  drains  fhould  be  opened  and 
cleaned  in  order  to  receive  the  water  in  November  at  fartheft. 
At  this  time  the  water  is  commonly  richefl,  on  account  of  the 
autumnal  rains  walhingdown  the  manure,  &c.  from  the  high 
lands,  more  efpecially  thofe  that  are  in  tillage.  The  water 
may  now  he  pent  upon  the  land  for  a  fortnight  to  depofit 
its  rich  contents,  when  it  may  be  taken  off  for  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  unlefs  a  fro  ft  intervenes;  in  which  cafe  it  fhould  be 
again  thrown  over  the  land  and  kept  running;  this  circum- 
flanceof  keeping  the  water  upon  the  land,  during  the  Irofbs, 
muff  be  indifpenfibly  obferved,  more  efpecially  when  the 
grafs  begins  to  {hoot,  or  the  herbage  will  be  entirely  des¬ 
troyed.  '•  COLUMELLA. 

[To  be  continued .] 


Art.  VII.  To  improve  the  Breed  of  Sheep. 

Mr.  Sylv an, 

rpHL  following  hint  is  not  fo  univerfally  known  as  it  ought 
A  to  be,  nor  yet  quite  fo  much  praftifed  as  known,  though 
it  is  certainly  founded  on  both  reafon  and  experience. 

A  gentleman  farmer,  famous  for  his  breed  of  fiieep,  firfl 
makes  choice  of  thofe  ewes,  out  of  which  he  mteuds  to  breed, 

that 
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that  are  the  heft  and  moft  handfome  for  fize  and  (hape.  He 
then  turns  them  out  into  the  highway  or  upon  fome  barren 
fpot  where  they  can  fcarcely  pick,  up  a  blade  of  grafs :  thofe 
which  he  finds  to  be  hardy,  and  that  ff ill  preferve  their  flelh 
and  look  well  as  though  they  were  in  tolerably  good  paftures, 
he  referves  for  breeders.  This  requires  no  remark  or  com. 
ment. 

Bath .  VARRO. 

[The  other  part  of  this  letter,  relative  to  rotting  ffieep  by  throw¬ 
ing  water  over  the  land  in  fummer,  fo  as  to  make  it  run  over  the 
grafs,  we  have  omitted  ;  becaufe  it  is  taken  notice  of  and  illuftrated 
by  our  correfpondent  Columella  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter  on 
watering  land,  which  we  are  obliged  to  referve  for  our  next  num¬ 
ber,  and  we  hope  Yarro  will  not  be  difpleafed,  as  he  gives  it  to  us 
without  any  remarks  of  his  own.] 


Art.  VIII.  Befcription  and  life  of  a  Plough  to  clean  cut 

Water  Furrows. 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

T  Have  juft  had  fome  converfation  with  a  fcnflble  perfon  on 
the  different  cuftoms  and  different  kinds  of  hufbandry 
among  farmers.  He  was  admiring  our  plough  which  we  clean 
up  the  furrows  of  our  new  fown  lands  with  between  the  ridges, 
and  faid  he  had  rarely  ever  feen  fuch  a  one,  and  commended  it 
much.  The  farmers  in  thefe  parts  have  already  ufed  them, 
and  therefore  I  wondered  much  at  his  faying  they  are  uncom¬ 
mon  in  other  countries.  It  is  little  more  than  a  common 
plough  in  the  two  mould  boards  ;  and  as  little  ftrength  is  re¬ 
quired  we  make  it  light  and  with  very  little  iron  about  it;  for 
as  the  foil  is  already  loofe,  it  cleans  out  the  furrows  very 
neatly  by  throwing  up  the  earth  on  each  fide,  and  will  lall 
many  years  without  any  repair. 

A  TP eft,  Country  Farmer . 

[Simple,  rational,  and  ufeful,  as  this  may  feem,  we  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  there  is  hardly  one  farmer  in  five  hundred  in  fome 
partsof  the  kingdom  that  has  fuch  a  plough.  We  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  very  ufeful  implement  of  hufbandry,  and  have  not  the 
lead  doubt  but  we  ffiall  foon  fee  them  more  common.] 


Art.  IX.  To  Clean  Buff -coloured  Cloth . 

TAKE  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  mix  it  with  water,  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  lime-water  ufed  for  white-walking  rooms.  Spread 
this  over  the  cloth,  and  when  it  is  dry,  rub  it  off  with  a 
brufh,  and  the  cloth  will  look  extremely  well. 


Art.  X, 
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Art*  X.  On  Sozving  Turnips  between  Beans . 

Sir, 

I  Informed  you  fome  time  ago  I  Farmer  s  Magazine ,  No.VlI.j 
that  I  had  feen  an  attempt  to  raife  Turnips  between  the 
rows  of  beans.  I  have  fince  that  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
walking  over  the  fpot,  and  I  can  allure  you  the  turnips  are 
headed  (or  appled)  very  well,  confidcring  the  foulnefs  of  the 
land,  which  1  took  fome  notice  of  before.  The  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  have  offered  a  premium  for 
an  account  of  the  beff  experiments  made  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  cultivating  turnips  among  beans,  either 
in  the  drill  or  broad-call  way  ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  of 
turnips  fucceeding  very  well,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  will 
encourage  this  notable  improvement  in  hulbandry* 

Jan.  4,  1 777.  An  Occafional  Correfpondent . 


Art.  XI.  A  Receipt  to  Cure  the  Meajles  in  Hogs . 

Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan, 

It  Think  moll  writers  fuppofe  that  the  meafles,  which  is 
known  to  be  a  very  common  diforder  among  hogs,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  flies  not  being  kept  clean  ;  fo  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  notions,  the  diforder  is  wholly  owing  to  filthinefs. 
I  mull  tell  thefe  confident,  and  perhaps  I  may  fay  ignorant 
gentlemen,  that  the  diforder  likewife  attacks  hogs  that  are 
well  kept  in  very  clean  flies;  and  this  both  Farmers  and 
dealers  in  pigs  well  know  to  be  true  :  I  (hall,  therefore,  pre- 
fent  you  with  a  cheap  reteipt  to  cure  it. 

The  diforder  may  be  known  by  the  hog’s  eyes  watering 
and  guttering  very  much,  and  likewife  by  his  growing  fpot- 
ted.  As  foon  as  the  diforder  is  perceived,  give  the  hog  two 
ounces  of  flour  of  brimllone,  and  by  repeating  the  dofe  once 
only,  it  will  efl'e&ually  cure  the  diforder. 

IV— f lire.  An  Old  FARMER. 


Art.  XII.  Remedy  for  Convulfions  in  Children . 

A  Variety  of  recipes  have  been  pompoufly  puffed  olf, 
which  are  good  for  nothing.  There  is  one  that  has  been 
inditftrioufiy  propagated  in  the  public  prints ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Watkinfon  fays,  it  naufeates  the  llomach,  and  is  at  bell  but 
palliative;  take  it  in  the  preferiber’s  own  words:  Sperma¬ 
ceti, 
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ctiti,  loaf  fugar,  each  one  ounce  ;  oil  of  anifeed,  120  drops  ; 
mix  and  take  a  fcruple  *.  this  is  fo  much  over-loaded  with  the 
chemical  oil,  that  the  mlant’s  flomach  could  not  poffibly  bear 
a  repetition.  The  following  one  is  excellent  lor  the  difordef 
in  contemplation: 

Take  cream  of  tartar,  fenna,  jalap,  each  in  fine  powder, 
two  drams  ■;  conferee  of  hips,  one  dram  ;  chemical  oil  of 
nutmegs,  eight  drops;  balfamic  fyrup,  to  make  an  ele6iuary. 
■ — A  fmall  knife  pointfull  taken  night  and  morning,  is  of  an 
undoubted  efficacy  ;  and  muft  be  continued  till  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  defired  effe6L 


Art.  XII.  An  eafy  method  to  prevent  the  fatal  Accidents 
that  happen  to  Per  Jons  by  Foul  Air  in  Wells ,  &c. 

WHEN  a  well,  vault,  or  drain,  has  been  inclofed  a  confi* 
derable  time,  to  difperfe  and  rectify  the  fuffocating 
air,  at  firlt  opening*  throw  down  fix  or  more  pails  of  water  ; 
and  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  any  one  may  faicly 
venture  down. 

N.  B.  The  like  method  ffiould  be  obferved  in  finking  new 
wells,  efpecially  if  the  work  has  been  difcontinued  any  length 
of  time,  and  is  now  con  Handy  ufed  by  one  whole  profeffion 
fubjetfs  him  to  accidents  of  the  like  kind. 


Art,  XIV.  To  raife  good  White-Thorn  Hedges. 

TTAVING  already  given  Mr.  Boutcher’s  method  of  railing 
**  the  plants  from  feeds,  we  now  proceed  to  make  fome 
practical  remarks  on  his  method  of  treating  the  plants  till 
they  are  fit  for  what  he  calls  “  fencible  hedges.” 

“  In  O&ober  the  thorns  fhoiild  be  planted  out  in  lines,  at  lead 
eighteen  inches  afunder  and  fix  inches  in  the  line,  their  roots  ha- . 
ving  been  fhortened,  and  their  tops  cut  off,  fo  as  to  Hand  four  or 
five  inches  above  ground  when  planted.  In  this  nurfery  they  fhould 
remain  no  more  than  tvvo  years*  and  the  ground  ought  to  be  dug 
both  in  autumn  and  fpring  between  the  lines ;  it  will  likeways  much 
increafe  their  rooting  abundantly,  as  well  as  promote  vigorous  clean 
ftioots,  that,  the  year  after  having  been  planted  in  this  nurfery,  they 
be  again  cut  over  an  inch  or  two  above  the  former  cutting. 

“  In  Autumn,  remove  thefe  to  another  quarter,  and  plant  them 
in  lines  four  feet  afunder  and  two  feet  diflant  in  the  line:  Let 
them  now  be  cut  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches,  and, 
about  the  end  of  June,  clip  them  flraight  in  the  fides  and  thin  in 
the  tops.  Having  Hood  here  a  year  longer,  cut  them  again  to  the 

height 
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height  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  as,  from  a  favourable  or  bad 
feaion,  their  fhoots  have  been  more  or  lefs  vigorous,  and  clip  them 
as  formerly.  The  ground  having  been  of  a  good  quality,  and  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated,  the  third  feafon,  they  will  admit  of  being  cut  at 
three  and  a  half  feet  high  about  Midfummer,  and  raifed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  when  they  may  be  planted  handfome  hedges  about 
four  feet  high,  that  will  at  once  afford  both  pleafure  and  fhelter. 

“  But  to  bring  them  to  the  laft  degree  of  perfe&ion,  let  thefe 
be  once  more  removed  with  bulks  of  earth,  which  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  have,  if  carefully  and  fkilfully  raifed.  For  this  purpofe,  let 
a  trench  on  each  fide  be  dug  up  coniiderably  deeper  than  the  fpread- 
ing  roots,  and,  with  a  fharp  hedge-bill,  cut  acrofs  all  the  down¬ 
right  ones,  which,  from  the  former  tranfplantations  and  proper 
dreflings,  will  not  be  many  or  flrong;  but,  while  this  is  perform¬ 
ing,  let  the  plants  be  held  Heady  from  the  oppofite  fide,  which  o- 
therways,  by  fhaking,  would  occafion  much  of  the  earth  to  moulder 
away.  This  being  done,  lay  them  foftly  down  on  one  fide,  and 
with  a  fharp  knife  fmooth  the  extremities  of  their  roots,  equally 
fhortening  thofe  that  are  downright  or  too  fpreading.  Let  ftraight 
trenches  now  be  ready  to  receive  them  at  eight,  or,  where  land  can 
be  fpared,  ten  feet  afunder;  in  thefe  trenches  let  them  be  placed  the 
fame  depth  they  formerly  flood,  and  at  four  feet  diflance  in  the  line, 
giving  them  an  abundant  watering ;  cultivate  the  ground  about 
them,  which  may  be  crop’d  with  various  kitchen  herbs,  and  here 
let  them  remain  three  years,  clipping,  and  in  all  fhapes  dreffing 
them  to  their  proper  form,  as  if  planted  out  for  good. 

“  Early  in  October,  while  the  ground  is  warm,  begin  planting 
thefe  hedges  where  they  are  meant  to  remain.  To  effect  this  pro¬ 
perly,  throw  out  a  trench  as  formerly,  but  both  wider  and  deeper 
than  .to  contain  the  roots:  If  the  ground  is  poor  and  thin,  lay  a 
flratum  of  any  middling  frefh  foil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  fix 
or  eight  inches  deep,  or,  where  your  iituation  will  admit,  the  more 
the  better ;  and  having  levelled  the  trench  to  a  depth  fuitable  for 
receiving  the  plants,  let  the  earth  fettle  for  fome  days,  that  it  may 
not  afterwards  fubfide  in  any  material  degree.  In  the  mean  time, 
before  raifing  the  hedges  you  intend,  go  over  them  with  a  light 
fnarp  hedge-bill,  and  cut  out  all  fuch  branches,  particularly  towards 
the  top,  as  are  too  thick  crouded  together ;  cut  them  to  your  defired 
height,  not  exceeding  fix  feet  high  ;  then  raife,  and  plant  them  as 
directed  for  the  former  removal,  at  fuch  diflances  as  to  join  entirely 
clofe  together:  let  them  have  a  plentiful  watering  at  planting,  and 
repeat  it  three  or  four  times  during  the  dry  fpring  and  fummer 
months,  when,  after  being  eflabiifhcd  one  year,  they  will  refill  the 
jrudefl  attempts  of  the  wildell  animals  in  the  country.” 

[This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mofl  tedious  and  mcll  expenfive 
methods  of  raifing  a  white-thorn  hedge  that  ever  was  invented* 
and  what  we  believe  no  gentleman  nor  farmer  will  ever  adopt. 
We  have  feen  as  good  hedges  as  thofe  now  deferibed  by  Mr. 

Boutcher, 
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Boutcher,  that  were  raifed  in  lefs  time,  without  fo  many  re¬ 
peated  tranfplantations  and  cuttings  over.  In  Ihort,  it  would 
hardly  be  poffible  to  put  his  method  in  praftice  where  the  com¬ 
mon  fields  to  be  inclofcd  are  either  very  extenfive  or  numerous.] 

<(  I  cannot  leave  this  fubjeft  (fays  he)  without  taking  notice  of, 
and  warning  againft  the  baneful  praftice  of  almoft  univerfally  clip¬ 
ping  our  hedges  thick,  and  broade:  at  top  than  bottom.  I  his,  in 
my  time,  has  rendered  of  little  benefit  the  greatefi:  part  of  the 
fences  within  my  knowledge,  which,  properly  trained,  would  have 
been  the  highell  ornament,  and  moll  folid  improvement  our  fields 
are  capable  of  receiving.  How  a  praftice  fo  glaringly  oppofite  to 
nature,  and  even  common  fenfe,  Ihould  be  adopted  in  a  country  de¬ 
voted  both  to  the  ftudy  and  praftice  of  planting,  is  ftrarge  to  ima¬ 
gine!  but  unluckily  it  requires  no  proof  that  luch  is  the  cafe,  d  he 
under  parts  of  the  hedges  fo  trained,  are  quite  deprived  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  rains  and  dews,  thofe  indifpenfible  fupports  of  their 
flrength  and  verdure,  and  are  in  fome  degree  fmothered,  from 
whence  the  weakeft  branches  annually  perifh,  till  at  lad  the  bottom 
becomes  quite  naked,  which  no  future  care  or  indullry  can  repair 
but  by  cutting  them  over,  or  at  lead  reducing  their  height,  and 
pruning  them  clofe  to  naked  trunks.  This,  tho’  a  certain,  is  yet  a 
tedious  cure;  and  to  expofe  one’s  fields  to  their  original  cold  and 
defencelefs  date,  after  for  many  years  bedowing  as  much  as,  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  would  have  made  them  continue  beautiful  and  fen- 
cible  forages,  mud  be  a  mortifying  circumdance  to  any  man,  but, 
the  fhortnefs  of  life  confidered,  doubly  fo  to  one  advanced  in  years: 
Let  it  then  be  invariably  obferved,  from  the  firft  clipping,  till  your 
hedges  arrive  at  their  intended  height,  that  you  make  them  gra¬ 
dually  taper  from  the  bottom,  till  they  become  quite  lharp  at  top, 
in  form  of  a  razor.  This  too  is  faving  money,  as  the  apparatus 
of  danding-ladders,  fcaffolds,  &c.  neceffary  for  cutting  the  tops  of 
high  hedges,  becomes  expenfive,  and,  with  the  hands  required  con^ 
ftantly  to  move  them,  will  cod  much  more  than  clipping  both  the 
fides,  which  can  eafily  be  performed,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
by  a  man  Handing  on  the  ground,  with  the  aifidance  of  fpring- 
fhears. 

“  Many  have  been  the  arguments  with  men  of  more  words  than 
redeftion  and  obfervation,  whether  or  not  it  is  neceffary  to  continue 
the  practice  of  clipping  hedges  till  old,  where  ornament  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  are  only  the  boundaries  or  divifions  of  corn  or 
grafs  fields.  Good  gardeners,  I  am  well  perfuaded,  never  difputed 
on  this  fubjeft  ;  for  if  the  greater  warmth  hedges  afford  to  th§ 
grounds  around  them  conditute  their  greater  value  in  this  cold  elim¬ 
inate,  I  Ihould  think  no  fenfible  man  can  hefitate  to  give  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  preference  to  thofe  that  are  clip’d;  the  reafons  for  which 
are  too  apparent  to  require  further  explanation.  I  have  never  feen 
hedges,  growing  for  a  number  of  years  rude,  that  were  either  warm 
in  winter,  or  clofe  at  bottom,  which  proceeds  from  a  natural  caufe. 

The 
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The  Thorn-tree,  when  under  no  difeipliue,  grows  in  a  loofe  ragged 
manner,  with  heavy  and  Threading  tops,  which,  for  want  of  air 
and  moiflure,  dellroy  many  of  the  under  branches,  and  when 
planted  in  loofe  or  wet  lands,  the  winter  winds  difplace  and  disfi¬ 
gure  them  extremely ;  fo  that,  all  circumftances  confidered,  I  could 
never  difeover  any  well-founded  argument  againft  clipping  them 
but  the  expence,  which,  if  annually  done  after  a  proper  manner,  in 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguil,  will  be  fmail  in  proportion  to  the 
pleafure  and  benefit  you  will  o-therways  derive  from  them.” 

[Could  thefe  infiruftions  be  pofiibly  intended  for  Farmers? — * 
The  following  ones  are  however  excellent.] 

*<  Digging  and  keeping  clean  a  border  on  each  fide  of  your 
hedges,  at  lead  for  a  few  years,  willalfo  be  well-bedowed  labour,  as 
it  will  much  accelerate  their  growth,  and  contribute  to  their  fpeedily 
thickening  at  bottom. 

“  Many  improvements  may  likewife  furely  be  made  on  com¬ 
mon  pra&ice,  in  the  difpofition  and  manner  of  planting  our  young 
thorn  hedges.  Some  lands  indeed  are  fo  thin  and  meagre  as  not  to 
'  .produce  tolerable  fences  without  a  greater  depth  of  foil,  but  hardly 
any  are  fo  bad,  (very  wet  grounds  excepted)  as  not  to  nourifh  thorns 
in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  fencible,  by  an  addition  of  foil,  tho* 
of  the  fame  quality',  well  blended  together,  and  expofed  to  the  fum- 
mer’s  fun  and  winter’s  froft. 

“  Leannot  help  taking  notice,  that  the  common  method  of  lay¬ 
ing  our  thorns  on  the  fides  of  banks  above  ditches,  and  railing  bul¬ 
warks  of  turf  over  them,  is  an  abfolute  oppofition  to  every  principle 
of  nature  I  am  capable  of  difeovering.  1  have  often  been  told, 
but  was  never  in  the  lpaft  convinced,  of  the  utility  of  this  pra&ice  ; 
nor  can  I  pofiibly  believe,  that  a  plant  compreifed  in  this  manner, 
without  its  roots  readily  partaking  of  the  heavenly  influences,  can 
be  equally  nourifhed  with  one  growing  on  a  level  loofe  furface  that 
freely  enjoys  them  all.  But  without  further  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
mon  it  rate  the  abfurdity  of  hedges  in  this  fituation,  let  us  fee  tho 
effects  of  it,  and  let  any  confiderable  extent  of  fuch  that  are  warm, 
lightly,  and  fencible,  argue  in  their  defence,  On  this  appearing, 
I /hall  gladly  acknowledge  my  error!  In  the  mean  time,  l  can  lhow, 
in  moil  counties' of  the  kingdom,  large  tracts  of  land  to  inclofed, 
and  where,  in  the  moil  confiderable  eilates,  there  is  not  a  Angle 
park  that  will  confine  cattle,  without  many  gaps  being  made  up 
wvth  paling,  or  dead  brufh-wood,  the  laft  of  which  increafes  the 
evil,  as  nothing  is  more  contagious  to  the  living  branches  than  being 
mingled  with  dead  ones;  neither  can  hedges  fo  planted,  be  with 
eafe°  clipped  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,,  or  when  any  of  the 
plants  periih,  can  they  again  bq  properly  infeed.  But  what  is 
worlt  of  all,  if  the  foil  is  not  anobfiinate  clay  or  till,  the  earth  annu¬ 
ally  moulders  away ;  fo  that,  in  a  few  years,  one  fide  of  their  roots 
are  left  naked  and  expofed  to  the  weather,  whence  too,  from  the 
weight  of  the  top;,  the  winds  often  bring  down  both  hedge  and 
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hank.  In  fhort,  from  the  general  furvey  I  have  made  over  moft 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  method  of  inclo- 
fing  has  more  retarded  the  advantages  which  mull  have  arifen  to  ju¬ 
dicious  farmers  from  a  better  fyftem,  than  all  the  other  blunders  1 
know  put  together.  It  has  likeways,  by  exhibiting  a  bad  example, 
deterred  many  from  inclofing  at  all,  and  put  others  on  building  ftone- 
walls  at  great  expence,  though  neither  fo  beautiful,  nor  improving 
to  the  fields  around,  as  lofty  hedges  well  trained.  I  fhall  therefore 
endeavour  to  give  a  few  hints,  that  if  fkilfully  executed  will  cer¬ 
tainly  promote  their  ufual  growth  and  thicknefs,  and  that  at  little, 
if  any  greater  expense  than  attends  the  common  practice. 

“  In  order  to  inclofe  a  dry  thin  foil,  mark  out  the  fides  of  your 
ditch  four  feet  wide;  raife  the  turfs  from  the  furface  fixteen  inches 
fquare ;  leave  a  fcarfment  of  eight  inches  within  the  top  of  the 
ditch,  and  lay  them  with  the  green  fide  downwards  ;  three  rows  of 
turfs  will  exhauft  the  furface  of  the  ditch,  when  lay  a  line  of  fweet- 
briars  three  or  four  years  old,  (that  have  been  tranfplanted),  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  cover  them  with  the  beft  earth 
below  the  turf,  laying  the  remainder,  fo  far  as  good,  immediately 
beyond  their  roots,  fo  that  a  deep  border  of  the  beft  foil  that  the 
place  will  afford,  to  be  afterwards  planted  with  thorns,  may  be 
formed.  Procure  turf  from  the  adjacent  grounds,  till  you  raife  the 
bank  eighteen  inches  higher,  and  lay  another  line  of  fweet-briars, 
placing  them  fo  that  every  plant  may  be  above  the  interfaces  of  the 
former  line.  Thefe  being  alfo  properly  covered,  finifh  your  ditch 
to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  as  narrow  at  bottom  as  a  man  can 
hand  to  heave  the  foil  over  the  bank  :  Proceed  then  to  compleat 
the  bank,  which,  for  an  immediate  outward  fence,  ought  to  be  four 
feet  high  ;  and  lay  the  higheft  row  of  the  turfs  with  the  green  fide 
upwards,  which  will  foonelt  make  them  unite,  and  confolidate  the 
whole.  The  common  practice  is  to  make  thefe  banks  flope  in  the 
fame  proportion  the  fides  of  the  ditches  do;  and  the  argument  for  it 
is,  that  they  Hand  the  weather  better.  But  if  the  turfs  are  well  laid,  8c 
foundly  clapped  together  with  the  back  of  a  fpade,  there  is  not  the 
linallelt  danger  of  their  failing  at  that  height,  and  therefore  I  would 
advife  them  to  be  laid  within  fix  or  eight  inches  of  being  perpendi¬ 
cular  :  My  reafons  for  which  are,  that  I  mean  this  bank,  with  the 
fweet-briars  planted  on  it,  as  foon  as  poffible  to  hang  over  that  fide 
of  the  ditch  under  it,  to  prevent  violent  rains  from  waffling  it  down, 
and  which,  by  giving  it  the  ul'uaj  llope,  cannot  fo  foon  be  affedled. 
It  will  alfo  be  a  better'  defence  againft  cattle,  who  often  make  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  over  ditches  and  banks  that  have  too  eafy  a  flope  ; 
but  from  this  pofition  they  have  no  footing,  and  when  the  fweet- 
briars  are  grown  two  years,  cattle  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  can¬ 
not  raife  their  heads  without  being  oppofed  by  them,  which  they 
will  not  attempt  a  fecond  time.  A  iheep-park  thus  inclofed,  will, 
in  three  or  four  years  confine  thefe  animals  no  lefs  effedlually  than 
the  higheft  wall,  as  they,  and  indeed  horfes  or  cows,  cannot  bear 
the  touch  of  them.  No  perfon  in  ordinary  circumftancp  need  feru- 
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pie  the  expence  of  the  fweet-briars,  as  there  is  not  any  plant  mort 
ealily  or  expeditioufly  raifed  ;  but  if  you  have  them  not,  and  do 
not  chufe  the  trouble  or  delay  of  raifing  them,  they  may  bepurchafed 
for.  a  few  (hillings  per  thoufand.  The  briars  abound  with  fo  great 
a  quantity  of  penetrating  roots  and  fibres,  as  foon  to  render  any 
bank  they  are  planted  onA  impenetrable  as  a  wall,  and  there  is  no 
plaint  y&t  difcovered  fa,  proper  for  filling  up  the  gaps  of  old  hedges 
of  all  kinds,  vyhere  plants  of  the  feme  fort  with  thefe  hedges  will 
not  fuqceed.  But  I  (hall  proceed  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bank. 

“  Having  furnifhed  this  with  the  bell  earth  you  can  procure, 
(lope  it  (b  gradually  as  that  the  rains  may  not  wa(h  it  down,  to 
about  three  feet  below  the  level  of  its  top,  which  is  allowing  a  foot 
of  forced  foil  above  the  furface,  for  a  border  to  receive  the  thorns. 
This  border  (hould  be  at  lead  two  feet  broad  within  the  hedge,  and 
made  hollow,  the  better  to  retain  the  moidure.  On  this  plant  your 
thorns  rh  thicknefs  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  your  plants ;  for  the 
common  run  of  thorns  three  or  four  years  old,  fix  inches  didance 
is  the  general  rule,  but  for  dout  ones  that  have  been  twice  removed, 
and  confequently  •  have  abundance  of  roots,  a  foot  will  be  clofe 
enough,  Thefe  thorns  ought  not  to  be  planted  upright,  but  (hould 
be  laid  as  near  as  may  be  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  fo  that  the  top 
of  the  one  extend  as  far,  and  be  jud  above  the  root  of  the  other. 
This  method  of  planting,  in  place  of  a  few  vigorous  rambling 
(hoots  from  the  top  of  the  plant,  which  is  ufually  the  cafe  with  fuch 
as  are  planted  perpendicular,  will  make  them  brufh  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  like  a  fan,  and  in  two  years,  by  keeping  them  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected,  they  will  be  fo  clofe  that  a  fmall  bird  cannot  get  through 
them-.  But  let  it  be  obferved,  I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  praClifed 
in  the  nurfery,  nor  even  in  the  field,  for  fuch  as  are  above  fix  or 
feven  years  .old,  or  that  are  planted  above  the  height  of  two,  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  as  this  oblique  pofition,  in  large  brulhy 
plants,  will  not  admit  of  their  roots  having  the  fame  liability  to 
re,fift  the  winds  as  thofe  placed  upright. 

[We  cannot  conceive  why  he  recommends  laying  the  plants  in 
an  horizontal  pofition,  when  he  is  eternally  complaining  of 
fydems,  and  practice,  and  methods,  that  are  unnatural  and  ab- 
fiird„  i  Befides  he  has  been  drongly  recommending  one  method 
as  the  bed  and  founded  on  his  own  expeiience;  and  now  he 
has  prefented  us  with  another  that  is  greatly  fuperior,  and 
which  will  in  two  years  make  the  hedges  fo  clofe  that  a  fmall 
bird  cannot  get  through  them.] 

“  The  different  fizes  of  thorns,  to  procure  fencible  hedges  fooner 
or  later,  has  already  been  menrioned  ;  and  it  mud  be  left  to  every 
man  to' judge  for  himfelf,  what  money  or.  labour  hechufes  to  bedow: 
Therefore  1  (hall  only  fay,  that  an  old  thorn  is  hardier  than  a  young 
one,  and  will  fucceed  in  coarfe  obdinate  .grounds,  where  the  other 
will  peri/h  ; ;  to  which  I  may  add,  . that  the  difference  of  expence  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  three  and  fix  years  old  is  nothing,  as,  allowing  th« 

olded 
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.  cldeft  to  be  double  the  pricey  they  will  go  double  the  length.  In  un¬ 
kindly  foils,  what  I  have  here  faid,  I  know  experimentally  cannot 
be  juftly  refuted  ;  but  it  may  be  returned,  that  fmall  thorns  planted 
in  good  foil,  at  the  fame  diftances  they  ought  to  Hand  when 
older,  will  in  time  make  equally  good  hedges;  This  I  muft  grant, 
but  the  difference  of  expence  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  good  fence  three  or  four  years  fooner,  and  faving 
the  expence  of  culture  for  that  time,  which  for  fmall  plants  is  much 
greater  than  large  ones ;  fo  that  in  the  main,  I  cannot  think  any  cjr- 
cumflance,  but  that  very  bad  one  of  poverty,  fhould  juftly  excufe  a 
man  who  plants  fmall  thorns,  where  large  ones  are  to  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price. 

«  The  fame  rules  diretted  for  training  thorns  in  the  nurfery,  to  be 
afterwards  planted  at  thefizes  of  fencible  hedges,  are  to  be  continued 
progreflively,  when  planted  out  for  good  in  the  fields,  ever  after. 

“  If  it  is  obje&ed,  that  I  have  excluded  thorns  from  being  planted 
in  the  banks  above  ditches,  and  yet  directed  fweet-briars  there,  to 
the  reafons  already  given  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  fweet-briar  is  an 
exceeding  hardy  plant,  and  will  fucceed  in  many  foils  and  fituations 
where  thorns  will  not;  and  what  is  more  material  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  is,  that  being  a  dwarf  light  Ihrub,  they  never  arrive  to  fuch  a 
fize  or  weight,  as  to  be  affe&ed  by  the  winds  in  any  degree  that  will 
in  the  lead  loofen  or  fhake  the  banks,  which  is  too  frequently  the 
cafe  with  thorns. 

Of  all  the  devices  yet  fallen  on  for  planting  hedges,  none  are 
fo  natural,  and  effe&ual  for  the  inward  divifions  of  dry  ground,  as 
that  of  doing  it  on  the  furface  of  a  well-dug,  or  trenched  border, 
thickened  where  the  foil  is  thin,  or  mellowed  by  labour  and  warm 
loofe  earth,  where  cold  and  ftiff,  Next  to  that,  both  in  point  of 
beauty  and  utility,  is  on  the  top  of  aTtrnk  fence  built  with'  ftone ; 
but  even  there,  though  for  feveral  years  they  will  grow  much  about 
as  faft  as  on  a  level  bottom,  yet,  when  the  roots  approach  the  wall* 
they  are  of  confequence  retarded  in  their  ptogrefs  on  that  fide,  and 
will  not  afterwards  grow  with  the  fame  luxuriance  as  on  the  furface 
unconfined  on  both  fides. 

“  Where  hedges  of  uncommon  llrength  are  required,  I  know  no¬ 
thing  fo  effe&ual  as  double  lines,  planted  in  the  triangular  manner  ; 
fo  that  the  plants  in  one  line  may  be  directly  fronting  the  interftices 
of  the  other. - Thefe  plants  too,  growing  in  concert,  afford  a  mu¬ 

tual  aid  by  fhehering  each  other,  and  will  for  feveral  years  grow  faf- 
ter  than  3.  fingle  line. 

««  Standards  of  all  kinds  in  hedges  are  highly  deftruttive,  as,  by 
hanging  over,  they  fmother  the  plants  below,  fhake  them,  and  in  all 
r,refpefts  rob  them  of  much  nourifhment. 

'»«  Hedges  that  have  grown1  any  Cdnfiderable  time  wild  and  un¬ 
cultivated,  muft  neceffarily  become  ragged  and  open.  To  remedy 
tKfe,  the  common  way  to  make  them  become  immediately  fencible, 
is  nlafhing  them  ;  and  where  they  are  not  above  ten  or  twelve  years 
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growth,  I  have  known  fuch  become  tolerable  fences,  when  not  too 
much  wounded,  (the common  error)  but  done  with  (kill  and  atten¬ 
tion,  being  regularly  clip’d  afterwards  ;  but  if  they  are  not  taken 
about  that  age,  thefeverity  of  the  wounds,  neceflary  to  make  them 
comply  to  their  proper  ftations,  are  fo  great,  that  in  a  few  years 
many  of  them  die,  and  becoming  full  of  gaps,  are  more  unfightly, 
and  lefs  fencible  than  ever  ;  whence  the  advantage  is  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  remedy  becomes  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  But  the  only 
method  of  cure  I  can  devife,  and  which  I  have  often  fuccefsfully 
pradhfed  for  old  over-grown  thorn-hedges,  is  to  prune  them  clofe  to 
their  bodies,  and  cut  them  over  fmooth,  a  good  deal  Hunting,  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feet,  and  lupply  the  gaps  with  old  hollies,  if 
to  be  had,  or,  failing  thofe,  wTh  ftrong  plants  of  fweet-briar,  both 
of  which  ought  to  be  diverted  of  great  part  of  their  branches,  which 
will  make  them  pufh  out  a  greater  number  of  young  ones  more 

vigorourty,  refill  the  winds,  and  fooner  become  ftrong  equal  fences.* 

* 

[Mr.  Boutcher,  like  many  other  writers,  feems  to  know  but  little 
of  the  principle  or  true  reafon  why  hedges  decay  after  plafhing. 
They  univerfally  attribute  it  to  a  too  liberal  ufe  of  the  bill-hook  ; 
but  this  is  a  mirtake.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  wound  from  the  bill¬ 
hook,  butimproper  force  ufed  afterwards  in  bendingdown  the  plants, 
fo  that  the  bark  is  wounded  or  feparated  from  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Item ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fap  to  afeend,  and 
then  the  plant  inevitably  dies.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  care  be 
taken  neitherto  wound  or  bruife  the  bark,  nor  to  feparate  it  from  that 
part  of  the  Item  which  remains  uncut,  however  fmall  (in  reafon)  it 
may  be,  the  hedge  will  grow  and  flourilh  anew. 

This  fubjedt,  being  an  important  one,  will  be  continued  with  ex- 
tradts  from  other  authors,  and  from  the  whole  will  be  deduced  a 
cheap  and  eafy  method  of  railing  good  white-thorn  hedges  founded 
on  experience.  But  it  has  been  thought  neceftary  to  give  different 
opinions  with  remarks,  that  are  of  a  pradtical  nature,  that  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  judge  for  themlelves.] 


Art.  XV,  Ihe  Propriety  and  Advantages  of  Jnclofng 
Common  die/ds,  conjidejtd . 

Mr.  Sylvan, 

HAVING  been  a  conllant  purchafer  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine ,  I  have  an  inclination  to  publifh  in  it  a  few 
thoughts  relative  to  the  propriety  and  advantages  of  inclofing 
common  fields,  an  interefling  fubjeft  both  to  individuals  and 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  which  hitherto,  I  think,  has 
not  been  fo  mirch  as  mentioned  by  any  of  your  correfpondents. 

Perhaps  fewfubje&s  have  occafioned  more  or  greateralterca- 
tiou.-;  and  inclofures (for  which  I  profefs  myfelf  an  advocate) 
have  been  as  flrongly  reprebated  by  fomc,  as  they  have  been 

extolled 
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extolled  and  recommended  by  others.  Many  of  the  objcflions 
to  inclofing  common  fields  are  popular;  they  are  likewife 
eafily  made,  and  with  feeming  difficulty  difproved,  becaufe 
the  anfvvers  depend  much  on  reafonings  and  calculations, 
which  the  lower  popular  clafs  is  not  io  well  able  to  compre¬ 
hend.  The  moll  popular  objeflions  feemed  formerly  to  re¬ 
ceive  fome  weight  from  the  interpofition  of  the  legillature, 
for  not  only  a  hop  was  put  to  inclofures,  but  all  the  new  in- 
clofures  were  likewife  ordered  to  be  thrown  open.  But  then 
it  Ihould  be  conlidered,  that  this  was  a  flep  frequently  taken 
by  the  minifter,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  multitude, 
when  his  power  or  authority  became  precarious.  A.  letro- 
fpefi  to  the  times  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  Edward  Duke  of 
-Somerfet,  the  Lord  PioteHor,  will  abundantly  confirm  this 
opinion.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  arilen  in  the  Britiffi 
fenate  concerning  the  utility  and  benefit  oi  inclofures,  they 
jjj-g  fjovv  pretty  fully  removed,  and  the  numerous  acls  to  inclole 
common  fields  every  feffion,  fufficiently  fhew  us  the  fenfc  of 
the  legillature  concerning  this  matter. 

Fitzherbert,  Tuffer,  Bhth,  and  in  ffiort  ail,  or  at  leaf!  the 
greatefl  part  of  our  modern  writers  on  hufbandry,  were  fire- 
iruous  advocates  for  inclofures ;  they  think  they  can  never  fay 
enough  in  favour  of  the  improvement  arifing  from  inclofures. 
Fitzherbert’s  book  is  become  extremely  fcarce  ;  and  perhaps 
a  quotation  from  it  may  pleafe  many  of  your  readers;  they 
may  probably  be  much  entertained  with  the  fentiments  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  and  praftifed  the  art  of  agriculture  forty 
years  ;  and  who  is  juftiy  filled  the  Father  of  Englijh  hufbandry . 
One  may  fay  of  Fitzherbert’s  hufbandry,  what  Sir  P.  Sidney 
applied  to  Chaucer’s  Poetry  :  “  I  marvel  how  in  thofe  mi  fly 
times  he  could  fee  fo  clearly,  and  how  others,  in  fuch  clear 
times,  could  go  fo  blindly  after  him.” 

(i  It  is  undoubted,  (fays  Mr.  Fitzherbert,)  that  to  every  townfhipp 
that  ftandeth  in  tyllage  in  the  playne  country,  there  be  arable  lands 
to  plow  and  fow,  and  common  pallure  to  keep  and  paflure  their  cat¬ 
tle,  beafts,  and  fheep  upon  ;  and  leyfe  (or  Icy  ground,  which  is  grafs 
that  has  been  laid  down)  and  alfothey  have  meadowe  ground  to  get 
their  hay  upon.  Then  to  let  it  be  known  how  many  acres  of  arra- 
ble  land  every  man  hath  in  tyllage,  and  if  they  lie  not  together,  let 
him  change  with  his  neighbours  till  he  can  have  them  all  together, 
and  make  him  one  feveral  clofe  (field  or  inclofure)  for  his  arrabie 
land  ;  and  fo  for  the  leyfe  (ley  ground)  to  lay  them  together  in  one 
field,  and  alfo  an  other  feverai  clofc  for  his  portion  of  his  com¬ 
mon  paflure,  and  alfo  his  portion  of  his  meadowe  in  a  feveral 
clofe  by  it  felf,  and  all  thefe  fenced  and  kept  in  feveral,  both 
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in  winter  and  Tomer :  and  To  every  cotage  fhall  have  his  portion 
affigned  him  according  to  his  rent,  and  then  (hall  not  the  rich  man 
ovtrprefs  the  poor  man  with  his  cattel,  and  every  man  may  eate  (feed 
with  cattle)  his  own  clofe  at  his  pleafure  ;  and  undoubted,  that  hay 
and  ftraw  that  wyli  find  (feed  or  ferve)  one  bead  in  the  houfe,  wyll 
find  (terve)  two  beads  in  the  field,  and  better  they  fhall  For 

thefe  beads  in  the  houfe,  have  fhort  heir  and  thinn,  and  towards 
Marche  they  will  pylle  (fhed  their  hair)  and  be  bare,  and  therefore 
they  «jay  not  abide  in  the  field  before  the  herdman  in  winter  tyme 
for  cold ;  and  thofe  that  lie  in  a  clofe,  under  a  hedge,  have  long 
hair  and  thycke,  and  they  will  never  pylle,  nor  be  bare ;  and  by 
this  reafon  the  hufbande  (farmer)  may  keep  twyfe4fo  many  cattel  a$ 
he  dyd  before. 

‘‘This  is  the  caufe  (advantage)  of  this  approwement  (improvement) 
every  hufbande  hath  fix  feveral  clofes,  whereof  three  be  for  come* 
the  fourth  for  his  leyfe  (ley  ground)  the  fifth  for  his  common  pafture, 
and  the  fixt  for  his  hay  ;  and  in  winter  tyme,  there  is  but  one  oc¬ 
cupied  with  corne,  and  then  hath  the  hufbande  other  five  to  occupy 
tell  lent  come,  and  then  he  hath  his  falowe  field,  his  ,  ley  field,  and 
his  paflure  field  all  fomer;  and  when  he  hath  mowen  his  medow, 
then  he  hath  his  medow  ground  alfo  ;  To  that  if  he  have  any  way.ke 
(yveak)  cartel,  he  may  put  them  in  any  clofe  he  will,  the  which  fs  a 
great  advantage ;  but  yf  all  fhoold  be  common,  thenfwould  the  edyfhe 
of  the  corne  fieldes  and  the  after-moth  of  all  the  medows  be  eaten 
in  ten  or  twelve  days :  the  ryche  man  then  that  hath  moche  catel 
would  have  the  advantage,  and  the  poor  man  can  have  no  helpe  nor 
releife  in  wynter  when  he  hath  molt  need  :  fo  if  an  acre  of  land  be 
,  worth  fix  pence,  when  it  is  not  enclokd,  it  will  be  worth  eight 
pence  when  it  is  enclofed,  by  reafon  of  the  compofting  and  donging 
of  the  catel,  that  fhall  go  and  lie  upon  it  both  day  and  night. 

“  And  if  any  of  his  three  clofes  that  he  hath  for  his  corn,  be  worn  or 
wax  (grow)  bare,  then  he  may  break  and  plow  up  his  clofe  that  he  had 
for  his  leyfe,  or  the  clofe  that  he  had  for  his  common  pafture,  or  both, 
and  fow  them  with  corn,  and  let  the  other  lie  for  a  time,  and  fo  fhall  he 
always  have  reft  ground,  the  which  (when  it  comes  to  be  renewed) 
will  bear  moche  corn,  with  litell  donge;  and  alfo  he  fhall  have  great 
profit  of  the  wood  in  the  hedges  when  it  is  grown  ;  and  not  only  thefe 
profy?»  s  and  advantages  beforefaid,  but  he  fhall  fave  much  more  than 
all  thofe:  for  by  reafon  of  thefe  clofes,  he  fhall  fave  meat,  drink  and 
wages  of  a  fheepherd,  the  wages  of  the  herdman,  and  the  wages  of 
the  fwine*herd,  the  which  may.  fortune  to  be  as  chargeable  as  all 
his  whole  rent;  and  alfo  his  corn. fhall  be  better  fayed  from  eating 
or  deftroying  by  catel.  For  doubt  .ye  not  but  hcrdmen  with  their 
catel!,  fheepherds  with  their  .fh cep,  defiroyeth  moche  corn,,  the 
which  the, hedges  would  fave.  aradvenfure  fome  men  would  fay, 
that  this  would  be  againd  :he,commonweale,  becaufe(th$,fhepherds, 

herdmen 

*  Here  t.V»e  of’  '•uftom  appears  of  granting  leafe'  on  condition,  that  but 
one  crop  of  corn  ifuu  be  railed  in  three  t  ear i  upon  the  fame  piece  Cf  ground. 
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herdmen,  and  fwine-herds,  Ihould  then  be  put  out  of  wages.  To 
that  it  may  be  anfwered,  though  thefe  occupations  be  not  ufed,  there 
be  as  many  new  occupations  that  werenot  ufed  before,  as  getting  of 
quickfets,  ditching,  hedging  and  plelhing,  the  which  the  fame 
men  may  ufe  and  occupye  ;  alfo  it  may  fortune,  men  wyll  fay,  that 
if  all  ihould  be  enclofed,  that  there  wold  be  many  foule  lanes  as 
there  be  in  Eifex,  but  for  that  there  may  be  a  provision,  and  that  is 
thus :  Where  the  king’s  highway  is,  if  it  be  dry  grounde,  Honey 
grounde,  or  fandy  grounde,  in  all  fuch  places  may  be  lanes  made  of 
a  convenient  breade  (breadth)  for  the  king’s  people  to  pafse  through 
with  all  manner  of  carriage  :  and  where  it  is  fofte  grounde  lying  le¬ 
vel,  that  waters  will  not  pafs  (run  off)  by  the  dytches,  then  at  every 
hedge  that  goeth  overthwart  (acrofs)  the  hyeway  there' to  make  a 
gate,  and  ftone  it  or  gravel  it  in  that  place,  and  then  hath  every 
man  the  whole  clofe,  to  ride,  carry,  or  go  in  as  they  had  before  ; 
likewife  as  they  do  at  the  Wynd-gates  going  to  Thorley  in  Lanca- 
{hire,  and  likewife  from  town  to  town  ;  and  as  for  their  own  drift 
lanes  in  their  clofes,  let  them  make  them  for  their  own  eafe,  as  they 
will  have  them. 

“  The  moil  indifferenteft  mean  to  make  thefe  approwments,  as 
me  feemeth,  is  this.  All  the  lords  (landlords)  of  one  town,  be  there 
never  fo  many,  ihould  be  all  of  one  afffent;  that  their  tenants  ihould 
exchange  their  lands  one  with  another,  and  the  faid  exchange  to 
Hand  and  endure  for  ever  ;  for  doubt  them  not,  but  they  know  it 
beil,  and  every  tenant  for  his  own  advantage  will  do  it  indif¬ 
ferently,  and  the  curate  of  the  fame  pariihe  for  his  part ;  and  every 
lord’s  bayley  to  be  indifferent  to  fee  thefe  clofes  lotted  and  affigned 
to  every  man’s  eafe,  fo  that  every  mail  may  have  a  croft  or  clofe  next 
to  his  ho  ufe,  if  it  may  be. 

“  This  done,  let  every  lord  by  his  copy  of  court-role,  or  by 
indenture,  make  a  fufficient  Ieafe  to  every  of  their  tenants,  to  have 
to  him,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  children,  fo  that  it  pafs  not  three 
lyves  (lives)  the  perfons  then  being  alive  and  named,  yielding  and 
paying  to  their  lords,  and  to  their  heirs,  the  old  rents  and  fervices 
before  due  and  accuftomed,  during  thofe  three  lyves,  upon  this  con¬ 
dition  ;  that  they  lhall  do  or  caule  to  be  done,  during  their  lives, 
fufiiciently  to  quickfet,  diche,  hedge  and.plafh,  when  need  -is, 
all  the  faid  clofes,  and  fo  keep  them  during  their  lives,  the  which 
will  be  a  charge  to  the  tenants  ;  but  yet  me  feemeth  they  may  well 
doit,  if  they  intend  to  thrive,  and  fpecially  if  they  do  regard  the 
profits  that  may  come  to  them  afterwards ;  for  lenjls  eji  labor f  cum 
lucro ,  i.  e.  it  is  never  laborious  to  gather  riches. 

The  intelligent  and  difcerning  reader  will  perceive,  that 
this  early  writer,  (for  he  publilhed  in  1534)  in  point  of  good 
fenfe  and  judgment,  does  not  fuffer  in  ,comparifon  with 
our  modern  authors,  who  have  written  and  publilhed  fo  much 
in  behalf  of  inclofures.  There  is,  however,  a  vait  diffe¬ 
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jcnce  between  the  value  of  land  and  money  in  his  time 
when  compared  with  ours.  He  talks  of  land  worth  fx -pence 
an  acre  before  it  was  inclofed,  that  would  he  worth  right-pence 
afterwards.  But  I  muft  conclude,  or  you  will  think  my  letter 
too  long,  and  I  will  (with  your  leave)  refume  my  fubjeft  in 
vour  next  number.  I  am,  &c. 

Jan.  20th ,  1777.  S.  O. 

[We  earneftly  wifh  this  correfpondent  to  continue  his  obferva- 
tions,  and  (hall  efteem  it  an  additional  favour,  if  he  will  extend  his 
remarks  to  the  necefiary  qualifications  of  Commiffioners  and  Qua¬ 
lity-Men.] 

Art.  XVI.  UfefuL  Forms  in  Conveyancings  &c.  for  Men  of 

Bufmefs .  Continued. 

Of  Promifjory  Notes . 

A  Prom i {Tory  note  is  given  as  a  fecurity  for  the  payment  of 
money,  the  delivery  of  goods,  &c.  at  fome  particular 
time  mentioned  in  the  note. 

The  words  value  received  are  abfolutely  necefiary  in  the 
note  to  give  it  validity  in  a  court  ol  judicature  ,  except  the 
thing  for  which  the  note  is  given  be  particularly  mentioned. 

I  ft  he  words  or  order  be'inferted,  it  then  becomes  ncgoci- 
able  ;  and  the  pofleffor  or  holder  of  the  note  may  indorle  it, 
(which  is  done  by  writing  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  note) 
and  then  pav  it  awav  as  calh  to  a  third  perlon.  11  the  words 
or  bearer  be  ufed  in  (lead  of  or  order ,  it  is  unnecelfary  to 
irtdorfe  it.  But  if  neither  of  thefe  be  written  in  the  note, 
the  poffellor  cannot  negociate  it  in  trade. 

Care  fhould  always  be  taken  to  exprefs  the  fum  in  words 
at  length,  as  already  obferved  in  the  directions  given  for  wri¬ 
ting  receipts. 

Promifjory  Notes  that  are  not  negotiable, 

London,  J fan.  20//z,  1/77* 

I  nromife  to  pay  to  Mr.  Tames  Stewart,  on  demand,  Ten  Pounds, 
value  received.  '  A.  SYLVAN. 

£•  IO  o  o 

London ,  Jan.  20th , .  1777* 

I  promife  to  pay  to  Mr.  James.  Stewart,  one  month  after  date, 
Thirty  Guineas,  value  received.  f*  b. 

£•  31  l°  0  ■  k 

Sometimes,  through  hade,  a  note  is  drawn  without  inferr¬ 
ing  the  words  on  demand,  or  fixing  any  time  lor  payment;  in 

which 
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the  money  is  payable  on  demand;  it  is  therefore  befl  to  life 
them  to  prevent  miftakes,  it  being  now  fo  common  fince  they 
are  negociated  like  drafts  to  mention  the  time  of  payment. 

N.  B.  Notes  on  demand  carry  intereft,  though  it  be  not 
tnentioned. 

Promijfory  Notes  that  are  negociable . 

London ,  "Jan .  20th,  1 777. 

Ten  Days  after  date  I  promife  to  pay  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  or 
order,  nine  pounds,  feven  ihillings  and  fixpence,  value  received. 
£•976  A.  S. 

£S°‘  _  Brifttl,  Jan.  zoth,  1777. 

One  month  after  date,  I  promife  to  pay  to  Mr.  James  Stewart 
or  order,  Fifty  Pounds,  value  received,  at  Mr.  Robert  Temple’s, 
Grofvenor-ftreet,  London.  a  S. 

j£2I.  Brijloi,  Jan.  20 th,  1 777. 

Seven  days  after  fight  I  promife  to  pay  to  Mr.  James  Stewart, 
or  order,  Twenty  Guineas,  value  received,  A.  S. 

At  Mr.  James  Crandon’s,  No.  10, 
the  Inner  Temple,  London. 

Promiffory  notes  are  fometimes  given  by  clerks  or  fervants 
to  eminent  tradefmen,  &c.  and  fometimes  a  note  is  given  as 
an  acknowledgement  for  the  receipt  of  goods,  writings,  Sec . 
ihey  likewife  vary  from  the  foregoing  forms. 

EXAMPLES. 

£39  >5  ?  London ,  Jan.  20,  1777. 

I  promife  to  pay  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  or  order,  Thirty-nin« 
Pounds  and  Fifteen  Shillings,  in  March  next,  for  value  received. 

A.  S. 

London ,  Jan.  20th,  1777. 

Received  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  a  Bill  of  Exchange, — or  a 
Gold  Watch — which  I  promife  to  return  or  to  be  accountable  for 
on  demand.  A.  S. 

;£Too.  London,  Jan.  20,  1 777, 

Thirty  days,— or  fix  weeks, — or  fixty-days,  (as  the  cafe  may 
be)  I  promife  to  pay  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  or  order.  One  Hundred 
Pounds,  for  my  mailer,  or  father,  Mr.  John  Stone,  value  received:’ 

A.  S. 

Notes  that  are  negociable  are,  like  drafts,  payable  three 
days  after  they  become  due  ;  and  if  not  then  paid  are  to  be 
carried  to  the  office  of  a  public  notary  and  protefled  ;  though 
it  is  not  cuftomary  to  proteft  a  note  or  draft  of  Jefs  value  than 

2  *  twenty 
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twenty  pounds.  Some  tradefmen  prefer  the  form  of  promif- 
fory  notes,  becaufe  it  laves  the  trouble  of  acceptance,  Sic. 
befides  they  can  then  remit  etTefls  to  their  correfpondents  in 
order  to  take  up  their  notes  if  they  have  not  effeCls  fufficient 
in  hand.  Notes  however,  which  are  drawn  at  feven  (or  any 
number  of)  days  after  fight,  are  acceptable  at  the  houfes  where 
they  are  made  payable,  the  fame  as  drafts.  And  in  order  that 
the  notes'  of  country  bankers  may  be  negociable  as  well  in 
the  places  where  they  are  drawn,  as  in  London  or  elfewhere. 
the  following  form  of  their  notes  is  now  pretty  generally 
adopted : 

'  Bath  and  Somcrfct  Bank. 

I  prom’feto  pay  to  Mr.  Agricola  Sylvan,  or  bearer,  Ten  Guineas, 
on  demand  ;  or  feven  days  after  f  ght,  at  MefTrs.  Browns,  Coliinfon, 
and  Tritton’s,  in  London,  value  received,  the  ill  of  February,  1 777, 

For  Horlock,  Mortimer,  Anderdon, 
f.  10  10  o  Goldney,  and  Self, 

- -  “  WILLIAM  STREET. 

We  fhall  refume  this  fubjedf  in  our  next,  and  then  explain 
what  is  meant  by  indorfement,., acceptance,  ufance,  days,  of 
grace,  and  protelling. 

k  •  ■ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


w 


E  fhall  now  endeavour  to  do  juitice  to  our  Correfpondents* 
favours. 


The  plate  for  the  newly  invented  Roller  for  land  will  be  engraved 
for  the  next  number.  We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Htnde  for  it. 

* 

The  Farmer's  objeCtioo  to  our  inftruCtions  for  Turf-draining  is, 
we  think,  ill-founded.  We  did  not  fix  upon  any  fize  either  for  the 
the  breadth  or  the  depth  of  the  drains,  but  left  it  to  be  varied  at 
pleafure ;  it  being  only  neceffary  for  us  to  mention  fuch  as  we 
thought  generally  practicable  to  illuilrate  the  engravings.  But  he 
fays,  “  the  cattle  will  tread  them  in  unlefs  they  are  made  llronger 
and  deeper.”  And  fo  they  will,  even  when  they  are  made  both 
fhonger  and  deeper,  unlefs  they  are  made  fo  as  to  drain  the  land 
effectually;  and  we  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  the  fame  objection,  in  part, 
lies  again  ft  all  covered  drains ;  for  while  the  land  continues  wet, 
and  fpringy,  the  cattle  will  tread  and  poach  it  in  fpite  of  the  drains, 
(whether  covered  or  open.)  But  having  a  letter  to  infert,  with  fome 
ufeful  remarks  on  the  fubjeft  of  draining,  which  we  intend  for  our 
next  number,  we  fhall  add  no  more  at  prefent. 

The  other  Farmer  flrangely  miilakes  Columella’s  letter  in  the 
Third  Number.  He  does  not  fay  that  rotten  dung  breeds  the  worms, 

but 
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but  that  it  Is  never  free  from  them;  and  does  not  every  one  know  this?. 
Columella  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  large  tracks  of  land  that  abound 
with  grubs,  on  which  the  Farmers  find  by  experience  long  litter 
dung  to  produce  better  crops  of  wheat  than  rotten  dung.  And  we 
will  now  add,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  leveral  large  Farmers, 
who  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  giving  this  ior  their  reafon,  “  that 
the  worms  finding  the  rotten  dung  fweeted,  follow  it  to  the  roots  of 
the  wheat.” 

We  fhall  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  following  letter  at  length' 

.  •  ,  .  1  at.;  ^  11  * 

\ 

“  Sir, — Having  been  a  condant  purchafer  of  your  Farmer’s 
Maga7dne  from  its  firft  'publication,  I  am  much  interefled  in  its 
fuccefs,  edeemingit  to  be  a  very  Ufeful  Family  Companion ,  and  that 
ja  periodical  work  of  this  nature  ?  as  a  General  Repofitory  for  effays 
in  Hufbandry  and  Houfekeeping,  is  exceedingly  neceffary.  . 

“  Give  me  leave,  as  a  well-wifher,  to  hintthat,  your  plan  is  rather 
to  ooncife  as  extant  for  its  title  :  It  never  will,  (however  defend¬ 
ing)  fill  the  fhelf  of  a  Little  Farmer,  or  enter  the  library  of  a  Petty 
Houfekeeper,  for  many  reafons ;  you  fhould  therefore  adapt  it  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  will  mod  readily  encourage  it,  from  the  benefit 
they  receive  by  an  extenfive  practice  in  thofe  grand  branches  of 
Oeconomy. 

“  Make  it  therefore  a  grand  Repofitory — augment  Its  pages — 
enlarge  it  to  a  Quarto — colour  from  nature  your  plates  of  Natural 
Hiftory — attend  condantly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  inflituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Oeconomy,  and  Commerce,  and  be  the  Vehicle  of  their  difcoveries — 
let  it  cull  and  prefent  us  (but  not  fo  as  to  exclude  any  valuable  effays 
fent  in)  the  bell  of  what  is  already  extant  on  thefe  fubje&s*— hefitate 
not  at  being  fometimes  minute  (if  not  trite)  ;  the  King’s  dominions 
are  not  equally  flourifhing  in  thefe  ufeful  arts,  witnels  America. — 
Poetry  is  ufelefs,  it  is  not  in  your  work  to  be  fought  after — neither 

is  Politics  or  News: - Farming  and  Houfekeeping,  with  their  bed 

methods,  machines, authors,  difcoveries,  an  dimprovements,  are  your 
objects  only. — With  thefe  in  view,  your  price  ought  reafonably  to 
be  increafed,  and  will  moll  willingly,  I  dare  fay,  be  paid,  as  your 
labours  would  then  be  a  valuable  and  beautiful  ornament  to  the 
collection  of  the  theorill  or  practitioner,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
complete  Index  to  each  volume,  be  a  ready  counfellor,  in  time  of 
need,  to  every  family  in  town  and  country. 

*f  Before  I  conclude,  I  would  fain  hope,  the  common  fate  of  mod 
of  the  Monthly  Productions  in  Literature  will  not  attend  your’s  ; 
that  is,  of  degenerating  from  their  fird  effays,  and  becoming  a  mere 
heap  of  wade  paper  with  the  public. 

“  Wifhing  you  fuccefs,  I  am  with  regard,  your  humble  fervant, 

Nov.  3,  t  776,  ABritiJh  American 

i(  A  work 
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“  A  work  fimilar  to  the  above  is  much  wanted  in  America  ;  our 
publications  are  few,  we  have  need  therefore  of  an  Inftru&or,  who 
will  proceed  from  the  minutiae  to  the  whole  practice  :  and  the  pro- 
grefs  we  make  is  for  your  advantage  finally.” 

[This  Gentleman  s  other  Letter  is  received .] 

Another  Correfpondent,  who  writes  much  like  a  gentleman,  (his 
fignature  L.  M.)  recommends  to  us  to  give, 

1.  A  fheet  of  the  Dictionary  every  month. 

2.  An  abridgment  of  all  the  good  pieces  that  were  publiihed  in 
the  Mufeum  Rujiicum  ;  to  be  continued  monthly  in  eight  pages. 

3.  An  account  of  fuch  new  plants  capable  of  bearing  our  climate 
in  the  open  air,  as  have  been  introduced  ft  nee  the  laff  edition  of 
Miller’s  Dictionary,  with  the  method  of  their  cultivation. 

Willing  to  pleafe,  we  fhall  leave  thefe  hints  to  the  confideration 
of  cur  readers ;  and  fuch  as  appear  to  them  to  be  the  moll  eligible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fubfervient  to  our  plan,  we  fhall  readily  adopt. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 

* 

*  *'  »- 
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CT5  of  Parliament  explained. 

New  duty  on  Cards,  coaches,  news 
papers,  &c.  —  226 

-  Deer,  —  160 

-  lnfolvent  debtors,  15S 

- -  Overfetrs  of  the  Poor,  197 

- -  Turnpikes,  —  120,  226 


Admonitory  ruies  forfervants.  See  Servants 
Agri  culture,  difle-rtation  on  its  progrefs 
a;  d  improvement,  deduced  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  —  3 

— -—  ■  continued,  p.43,91, 123,  164,  203, 
247,283,  321.  [To  be  further 'continued,] 
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Ant-powder  to  prevent  the  rot  in 
fheep,  —  295 

Apple-trees.  XieEfpalier. 
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led-pods,  how  to  prevent  bugs  in  114 
Hack  bent,  to  deftroy  —  20 

b)utcher  on  foreft  trees.  See  Review. 
Buifes  on  women’s  breads.  .SVe  Cancers. 
Bff-colour’d  cloth,  to  clean  379 

Btj;s.  See  Bed- ports. 
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Buter,  bell  method  of  potting,  to  prevent 
is  growing  rancid,  —  63 

- to  prevent  its  being  tainted  when 

cows  feed  on  turnips  or  cabbages,  375 
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Cancers  in  the  bread,  to  prevent  68 
Carrots,  not  cankered  by  dung,  58 

—  -  danger  of  injudicioufly  Hieing  73 

—  - Dr.  Hunter’s  preparation  of,  for 

Sea-Voyages,  —  181 

-  to  preferve  from  f'rod,  258 

’attle  Keefer’s  adidant.  See  Review. 

-  Sick  to  feed,  —  73 

h.rcf’e  colouring,  fee  Annatto. 
lildrtn’s  diforders,  viz. 

Convuldons,  - -  380 

■ - ■  Teeth,  —  139 

*■’ - -  Thrufh  or  White  Mouth,  220 

~ -  Worms,  -  179 

Cimons.  See  Inclofures. 

Cvcyincing.  See  Forms. 

Cvgrafs,  the  fame  as  Marle-grafs,  17 
Cdi?  on  the  management  of,  with  re¬ 
adies  for  their  mod  common  difor- 
*>,  founded  on  experience,  1 32 


-  Sicknefs,  or  inclination  to  vomit 

and  cough,  -  133 

-  Lofs  of  Appetite,  ibid 

-  Colic,  or  twiding  of  the  guts,  with¬ 
out  a  flux,  ■-  ibid 

-  Colic,  with  a  flux,  134 

-  Fever,  —  17 1 

-  Clyders  for  various  purpofes,  172 

-  Epidemic  difeafes,  212 

-  Yellows,  overflowing  of  the  Gall 

and  Jaundice,  -  214 

-  Barbs,  —  ibid 

-  Bloody  uiine,  - —  255 

■■  Boils,  546 

[This  fubjeB  will  be  continued ,J 
Cows  dry,  benefit  of  foddering  them  on 
clover,  &c.  when  manure  is  fcarce,  198 

D. 

Diflertation  on  the  rickets  or  goggles  in 
fheep,  with  its  origin,  prevention,  and 
cure,  —  45 

- on  agriculture.  See  Agriculture. 

- on  manures.  See  Manures. 

Diddling.  See  Rules  for  colie&ing  herbs, 
&c. 

Double  cropping  land,  great  benefit  of, 
with  ufeful  hints,  — -  129 

- plough  to  plough  two  furrows  at 

once,  the  errors  in  its  condrudlion 
pointed  out,  with  a  platef  97 

Drafts.  See  Forms  in  conveyancing. 
Dung,  litter  compared  with  rotten  dung, 
and  the  bed  time  for  putting  it  on  pas¬ 
ture  lands,  — —  311 

Dyer’s  Weed.  See  Weld. 

E. 

Ear-wigs,  a  field  infeded  with  221 

Eggs,  to  preferve  and  to  know  when  they 
are  frelh,  —  100 

Efpalier  apple-trees,  caufes  of  their  de¬ 
cay,  130 

- furt'.  er  confidered  173 

Efiay  on  introducing  plants  from  foreign 

climates,  260 

- why  weeds  appear  and  difappearin 

tillage  land,  —  ibid 

Evergreen  hedges,  proper  timeof  clipping 

113 

Ewes,  danger  of  removing  when  they  are 

going  to  yean,  176 

Exportation  confidered  and  approved,  23  5 

Farmers, 


I 


N 


D 


X. 


FT 

Farmers,  the  heft  judges  of  their  foil,  15 
Farms,  on  dividing  into  fmall  ones,  232 

Figs,  to  ripen  308 

Flowers,  to  variegate  with  red  ltripes,34g 
Fly  in  turnips,  to  prevent  30 

Forms,  ufeful  ones  in  conveyancing,  309 

•  -  continued,  - - —  392 

Foul  air  in  wells,  to  prevent  accidents 

from  381 

G. 

Garden -fluff,  the  beft  method  to  raife  the 
fweeteft,  130 

*  - - -  to  prevent  fnails  and  ftugs 

from  injuring,  -  102 

Creafe  in  horfes,  excellent  drink  for  295 
Green  crops,  remarks  on  ploughing  them 

in.  21 

148 


largely  confidered, 


Guinea,  ftandard  weight  of,  according 

to  its  value,  72 

-  at  the  mint,  101 

Guinea  Corn.  See  Millet. 

H. 

Hay,  beft  method  Of  making,  to  preferve 
its  colour  and  flavour,  102 

- mixing  fait  with  -  104 

-  farther  confidered,  199 

Hogs,  meafles  in.  See  Recipe. 

Horfe,  cbrious  anatomical  defcription  of 

a  good  one,  297 

Horfes,  in  different  foreign  countries, 
inftrudtive  account  of  114,  152 

Horfe-ploughs  compared  with  ox- 

plbtfgtfs,  -  1 88 

HOfbandry,  tbe  new  not  certainly  fupe- 

rior  to  the  old,  233 

- - clefedlive  without  manure,  267 


I. 

Incloftng  commdiVfields,  effay  on  388 
Ice-ho-ufes,  improvements  in.  See  Stop- 
trough. 

Itch,  its  caufe  and  cure,  —  218 

L. 

Lucerne,  natural  hiftory  and  cultivation 
of,  with  a  plate,  249 

- benefit  of  mowing  it  often  215 

M.  ^ 

Madder,  natural  hiftory  and  cultivation 

of,  with  a  plate,  -  329 

Manures,  differtation  on  the  different 
kinds  of,  their  application  and  ef¬ 
fects,'  --  ■  ■—  no 

- dungs  cf  different  animals,  3 1 1 

Comports,  -  -  ■■■  143 


Cefs-pools, 
Afhes, 


144 

177 

209 


-  Paring  and  burning, 

-  Malt-duft,  rotten-wocd,  ftreet- 

dirt,  fea-fand,  woollen  rags,  green  ve¬ 
getables,  and  pond-mud,  256 

- -  Watering  land,  - -  301 

Ditfo,'  -  379 


(‘This  Subjefl  to  be  continued, } 
Manuring  land  in  Italy,  method  of  145 
Marie  (artificial)  an  excellent  and  eafy 
method  to  make  —  225 

Made  grafs  or  Cow  grafs,  17 

Millet,  (or  Guinea  Corn)  natural  hiftory 
and  cultivation  of,  with  a  plate ,  374 

Mifcellaneous  hints  for  farmers,  183 

Ditto,  266 

N. 

New  hufbandry.  See  Hufbandry. 

Notes  of  Hand,  —  392,  393, 

O. 

Oak  plants,  to  raife  quick  351 

Orchard  that  always  bears  a  good  crop 
of  apples,  175 

P. 

iPhilofophical  tranfa<ftions  epitcmifed,i9 

- continued,  227,  271,  313,  35 

Plough.  S ee  Double  plough. 

- to  icier- n  out  wan  r  arrows,  39 

Ploughing  deep  cr  fhr How,  remarks  om.3 

-  farther  cot  fidered,  57 

-  iarther  confidered,  .09 

- -  cautions, - 41 

-  different  foils,  u.% 

- -  with  two  horfer,  Sec.  .ibid 


- - improved  method  to  raife  lar¬ 
ger  crops  of  corn,  —  267 

Poetry,  33,  77,  118,  156,  195,  239,  279, 

319.  359- 

Poor  land  when  firft  ircofed,  how  to 


treat,  •  98 

Poplar  trees,  experimentson  pruning,  61 
Poppy  or  red  weed,  to  deftroy  10c 

Premium  offered  by  the  focigty  for  tin 
encouragement  of  aits,  &o.  (Iridture 


c-n, 


Piomiftory  notes.  See  Notes  of  hand. 
R. 

Receipts  for  money,  inftrudfions  ' 

writing,  - —  9 

Remedies,  natural  ones  uled  in  Scotld 
for  var.ous  diforders,  5 

Recipes  for  burning  in  cows,  .0 

-  Coughs  or  colds  in  fheep,  74 

- Cracks  in  the  glazing  of  chintfi 

—  to 


I  N  D,  E  X 


-  - —  to  clean  paintings,looking-glafles, 

and  gilt  frames,  1S1 

- to  dye  fllk  blue,  green,  purpie, 

or  lilac,  •  29 

-  , — - -  yellow,  100 

-  to  deftroy  blights  or  infers  on 

wall-fruit  trees,  60 

- -  to  cure  fore  eyes  in  men,  horfes, 

or  cattle,  15 

-  films  or  fpecks  in  the  eyes,  133 

- foot  rot  in  lheep,  54 

-  Read-ache  and  Afihrna,  262 

—  - Jaundice  —  296 

-  Meades  in  Hogs,  —  380 

- -  paint  in  cloth,  to  difcharge,  56 

... _ Port-wine,  by  Sir  RWalpole,io4 

- - Scour  in  Cows  ,  —  215 

, -  Soy,  or  India  Catchup,  268 

-  Stains  of  red  Port  wine,  to  difr 

charge,  —  308 

„ -  Ticks  or  Lice  in  fheep,  262 

. -  Warts,  - -  352 

-  Worms  in  Horfes,  —  342 

-  Yellows  in  Cows, - 170 

Review  of  Books, 

- —  Boutcher  on  Forefi  Trees,  44 

_ continued,  82 

- - -  Cattle  Keeper’s  Aflifiant,  by 

RingfteadJ  87 

- - —  EfTays  relating  to  Agriculture,  190 

. -  Farmer’s  DIredlor,  236 

. - - —  Mills  on  Cattle  — —  37 

. - —  Rural  Improvements,  S14 

-  - continued,  232 

Reviewer,  character  of  — —  236 

Rocou.  See  Annatto, 

Rules,  (ealy  ones)  for  different  calcula¬ 
tions,  — - -  67 

- -  for  coiledfing,  prefervi.rig,  and 

diftiiling  herbs,  Sec,  - -  25 

- continued,  69,146,263,297 

Royal  Flocks  in  Spain,  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  of,  -  337 

S. 

Salt,  fine,  for  the  table  to  make,  18 

- mixed  with  hay.  See  Hay, 

Sand,  confidered  as  manure  for  clay,  141 
Sandy  foils  that  are  too  hot,  cure  for,  25 
Seed  wheat.  See  Wheat, 

Servants,  ufeful  remarks  on,  with  admo¬ 
nitory  rules  for,  — —  268 

Setting  wheat.  See  Wheat, 

Sheep,  benefit  of  keeping  young  ones  in 

coppices  109 

-  —  to  improve  the  breed  of,  378 

- foids,  benefit  of  laying  ftraw  in, 351 

- ’s  fefeue,  natural  hifiory  and  cuiti- 

vaton  of,  with  a  plate  -  291 


k 

Shoeing  horfes  that  are  liable  to  trip, 
pointing  the  nails,  calking,  Sec,  113 
Smut.  See  Wheat. 

Snails  and  dugs,  to  defiroy,  199 

Spcdlacles,  inftru&ions  for  chufing,  107 

-  farther  directions,  198 

Standard  weights  and  meafures  in  Eng¬ 
land,  original  of,  ■  ■  - -  55 

Steeps  for  corn,  condemned,  12 z 

Stop- trough,  to  prevent  foetid  fmells  in 
kitchens,  & c.  with  a  plate, -—applied  to 

ice.-houfes,  - 

Sweet  briar  recommended  for  fences,  to 
raife,  130 

T. 

Tables,  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  ones,  240 
Tea-tree,  natural  hifiory  of,  74 

- to  bring  from  China  to  Europe,  299 

- difference  between  green  and  bohea 

accounted  for,  — —  -76 

Threlher’s  Labour,  Rev.  Stephen  Duck’s; 

excellent  po*em  on,  33 

Tools  for  turf-draining  deferibed,  10 
Trees,  common  method  of  planting  them 
condemned,  and  raifing  them  on  rich 

foil  recommended,  .  46 

-  that  will  grow  near  the  fea  to  fhel- 

ter  cattle,  .  — -  145 

- other  forts  for  the  fame  purpofe,  177 

- and  fiirubs,  on  the  difficulty  of  af- 

certaining  the  difference  between,  347 
Turf- draining,  three  methods  deferibed, 

with  a  plate,i  9 

Turnips,  benefit  of  fowing  between 

beans,  266 

-  fly  to  prevent,  and  the  beft  time 

of  fowing  the  feed,  - - -  3a 

U. 

Ulcer  in  the  bladder,  method  of  difeo- 
vering,  — — —  296 

V. 

Van  Haake’s  fait  condemned,  54 

■  — - ’s  card,  ■  ■  ■  —  —  99 

W. 

Water,  foft,  to  procure  for  medicinal 

purpofes,  16 

-  to  raife  above  its  level,  with  a 

plate,  135 

Weather,  to  judge  of  by  the  Moon,  224 

Weevil  in  wheat,  to  defiroy,  —  33 

Weld  or  Wold,  natural  hifiory  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of,  with  a  plate,  —  371 

Wheat,  fetting  it  recommended,  64 

- quantity  of  feed  and  expence,  63 

- number  of  grains  required  for  an 

acre,  - - —  158 


INDEX. 


impofTibility  oi  fixing  the  time  for  r 


Towing  it,  -  139 

- beft  method  of  brining,  140' 

- when  to  be  fed  with  fheep,  ibid 

- fmutty,  how  to  wa/h,  176 

- Towing  oid  Teed  to  prevent  the 

Tmut,  - •  180 


White-Thorn, 
to  raife, 


to  plant  for  hedges, 


or  Haw-Thorn  plants, 

304 
381 

Winter  Vetches,  benefit  of  Towing,  19 

- deftroy  black  ben  t,  7.0 

- -  to  fpend  a  crop  of  benefici¬ 
ally,  and  to  raife  the  feed,  137 


Directions  tothe.  Book-Binder. 


LET  the  Dictionary  Half  Sheets  be  taken  out,  and  THtched  feparately. 

The  figures  for  under-ground  Turf-draining,  to  face  page  9 

The  Print  ot  a  Horfe’s  Teeth,  to  be  ftitched  up  in  the  Dictionary,  facing  the 

word  Age.  1  1  ■  - - 

The  Double  Plough  in  No.  III.  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  Plate  of  it  in  No.  IV. 

to  face  - —  - - — 

The  Engine  to  raife  water  above  its  level,  - . 

The  Stop  Trough  and  Harrow-Tines,  to  face  . -  ■  • 

The  Plate  #f  Lucerne,  Sheep’s  Fefcue,  &c.  to  face  « -  »  - 

The  Table  of  Weights,  Coins,  &c.  to  be  placed  facing  No.  VII, 

The  Plate  of  M  adder,  to  face  - - — 

- -  Weld,  Wold,  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  . . — -■ ■ 

— ■  —  Guinea  Corn,  (called  Indian  by  miftake,)  to  face 


ERRATA. 

Page  379,  Art.  8,  read  tc  Plough  with  two  mould  boards.” 
389,  linen,  read  “  ancient  writers  on  hti/bandry.” 
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